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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION 
BILL FOR 1952 


Monpay, Juty 2, 1951. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


WITNESSES 


HON. THOMAS K. FINLETTER, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MANAGEMENT) 

LT. GEN. EDWIN W. RAWLINGS, DCS/COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. We have now completed our hearings on the Army 
portion of the budget and the Navy portion, and we begin considera- 
tion this morning of the 1952 requirements of the Air Force. 

‘Secretary Finletter, we are glad to have you here and the others 
on your staff and in your Department representing the Air Force, 
and we will look forward with a great deal of interest to your pres- 
entation. Will you proceed? 

Secretary Finterrer. Before we proceed, Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that General Vandenberg is in Europe, and that is the reason for 
his absence. General Twining had planned to be here this morning, 
but a matter of some immediate urgency came up and I suggested to 
him that possibly you might excuse him from this morning’s hearing. 
But he will be available just as soon as he can get rid of this urgent 
business. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY FINLETTER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the plans behind the 
1952 Air Force budget estimates, now before you for consideration, 
were not easily conceived and developed. Our plans represent the 
best answer within our capability to the fact that if, and for how long, 
this nation shall be at peace is neither within our knowledge nor our 
control. Plans have been developed with two primary considerations: 

First, as long as present international tension exists we must be 
in a state of alert while continuing to build and maintain a strong 
force. In essence, we can permit no sneak attack in the atomic age. 

Secondly, should the Korean conflict be concluded and pressures 
ease, we must, while making certain that an appearance of peace 
represents a real world stability, maintain a strong defense establish- 
ment. 

Translated to the detailed Air Force planning these factors require 
that we have the equipment, weapons, trained personnel, operable 
bases, and the logistic support properly balanced and phased to per- 
mit constant alert as well as the ability to strike an immediate retalia- 
tory blow should we be attacked. General Vandenberg will later 
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outiine in some detail how we propose to carry out our strategic, 
tactical and air defense responsibilities. For that reason, I shall 
merely state that this budget request reflects a modern Air Force of 
95 wings as a most carefully designed compromise between full 
mobilization requirements and a continuing state of readiness. 
Because it is not within our power to answer if, and at what date 
hostilities may commence, we have had to take full cognizance of 
certain limitations inherent in these days of pseudo peace. I want to 
discuss the following limitations with you and give you my assurance 
each has been carefully considered and is reflected in these estimates. 

Manpower: The Air Force recognizes that this question is one of 
national scope applying to industry as well as our sister services. We 
accept our obligation and have so developed our plans as to keep our 
calls upon manpower to the minimum and to utilize each man to the 
fullest. 

National Economy: Its needs are particularly imperative during a 
period of continuous readiness as our weapons, equipment, and training 
requirements are anything but inexpensive. Resultantly, a high 
national income and healthy economy are essential to the pay-as-you- 
go policy. All the related problems of capacity, raw materials, trans- 
portation, and others must be solved with care so as to causé a mini- 
mum impact on the civilian economy. We are endeavoring to do this 
through proper programing and scheduling, deferring of procurement, 
careful buying, expanding the production base as opposed to stock- 
piling, and through every means we conceive to be effective. 

National resources: An unknown limitation exists as to the amount 
of financial and material resources this country can afford to commit 
to readiness which, in turn, becomes even truer when it is realized 
that we may have to maintain such an establishment for an indefinite 
period of time. The Air Force recognizes this principle and the 1952 
budget reflects an absolute minimum drain upon our resources per- 
missible in their defense. 

To accomplish our objectives in consistency with the limitations I 
have discussed which are, in effect, the principles upon which our 
plans and budget estimates have been built, the Air Force now re- 
quests funds to accomplish specifically : : 

To have in being as soon as practicable a modernized 95-wing Air 
Force with proper balance, subject to the limitations discussed, be- 
tween strategic, tactical, air defense, and support units. 

To secure the necessary personnel and train them to a state of 
readiness while procuring and providing them with weapons and 
equipment to insure to the maximum the accomplishment of their 
mission with the least possible loss of life. 

To reach and continue a level of maintenance, with necessary spare 
parts support, to enable an alert status and permit instantaneous 
retaliation. 

To procure aircraft, weapons, electronics, and other major equip- 
ment, as well as reserve tooling for long-lead-time items, at a rate 
which will permit immediate expansion in case of war. 

To accelerate basic research and development in order to speed to 
the use of our combat men the best we can conceive and build for 
them in items of aircraft, weapons, and equipment. Enemy equip- 
ment already encountered in Korea lends urgent emphasis to this 
phase of our effort. 
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To rebuild the Reserve components, Air Reserve and Air National 
Guard, presently depleted through recalls to active duty in their 
country’s service, as to personnel strength, adequate equipment, and 
state of training to insure their readiness if need be. 

Gentlemen, the Air Force fiscal year 1952 budget estimates are 
designed to accomplish these six major objectives which are vital to 
the security of this Nation. The budget provides for nothing except 
essentials to these objectives. We shall appreciate your review and 
suggestions. I have some charts which, with your permission, I 
should like to show you as they outline in more detail the forces of any 
potential enemy, the missions of the Air Force to combat that enemy, 
and the organization we have developed to manage the execution of 
plans of such scope and magnitude. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Finterrer. That is about all I have as a general presen- 
tation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, you have made a very compreher sive 
and interesting statement. It is too bad that in the cause of security 
we cannot appropriately place it on the record, but we will liave cer- 
tain portions of your testimony on the record. 


Criticism oF Arr Force 


All of the members of this committee are keenly aware of the 
importance of the Department of the Air Force. As you know, we 
have been instrumental in some of the progress which has been made 
by the Department of the Air Force. Now, a statement was made 
sometime ago which caused discussion; a statement, I believe, by 
General Vandenberg, or at least attributed to him in the press—I 
have not read the transcript—in which he referred to the United 
States Air Force as a shoestring air force. 

Over the radio last night | heard some commentator or spokesman 
say if we did not have a first-rate Air Force as a result of the many 
billions of dollars appropriated in recent years for the Air Force, then 
somebody ought to be impeached. 

What could you say in clarification and in explanation of the 
remarks which I have just mentioned? 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Chairman, I would have to have the 
text of what General Vandenberg said before me before I could com- 
ment definitively on that remark. However, my recollection is that 
the question to which that was an answer dealt with what kind of an 
Air Force we had if we were supposed to deal with the war in Korea, 
preparations for a conflict in Europe, and preparations for a conflict in 
various other parts of the globe. My recollection is, General Vanden- 
berg’s comment was that if we were expected to do all of those things 
and be prepared to do them simultaneously, then our Air Force was 
a shoestring Air Force. 

I understand you are going to have General Vandenberg before this 
committee, and I would suggest you ask him that question rather than 
accept my explanation. However, I would like to give my own views 
on that subject. 
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STRENGTH OF AIR FORCE TODAY 


While I have on several occasions said and shall continue to say 
that the Air Force in my opinion is not as strong as it should be and 
as I hope it will be, especially in view of the increasing demands which 
are being made by the nature of things upon our Air Force, neverthe- 
less, this Air Force which we have today is by no means a negligible 
thing. It is a very powerful striking air arm. To be specific, the 
strategic air arm is powerful—very powerful. It is capable of a blow, 
carrying, as you know, atomic weapons, which is the most powerful 
striking force that has ever been in the hands of any nation. And 
that is true today. I am hoping this strategic air arm will become 
increasingly stronger; indeed, | believe it is indispensable to the safety 
of the country that it should become increasingly stronger. 

Our air defense is good. It is not, again, what I would like to see 
it, but it is good. Our preparations for the tactical air arm are pro- 
ceeding apace with the development of the Air Force which must 
support the Ground Force and similarly for the rest of the air arm. 

I think our Air Force, to summarize, is in good shape, is a powerful 
arm, and is not as powerful as it will be and should be. 





QUESTION OF HAVING GLOBAL AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. The words “shoestring Air Force’ might be inter- 

preted differently by different people, but your point is that the power 
of the United States Air Force is not a negligible force but a very 
potent force. It is true that the Air Force is not capable at this 
time of meeting all the requirements of a global war. 
» Secretary Finterrer. I would like to comment on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. I do not think that it is or should be the plan to create a 
Military Establishment capable of fighting a global war. That means 
total mobilization. I think we have to have a different concept from 
that. 

If I may suggest a phrase, I think a state-of-readiness concept or 
something of that kind is necessary. 

What I mean is a force which is so strong in time of peace that it 
will be a real deterrent to any enemy power from attacking us; the 
maximum deterrent to any enemy power from attacking us; and, 
secondly, will be capable, if somebody does attack us, of enabling the 
country to survive until such time as the full might of the country 
can be brought together under full mobilization. ‘That is the concept 
that I see. I think we must adhere strictly to that concept because 
if we do not we will not have a force which will be a true deterrent; 
we will have something which is neither one thing nor the other. 


RESULT OF VAST EXPENDITURES SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Manon. The other aspect of the question I raised was as to 
what we had done with all the money provided for the Air Force, and 
you did not discuss that. Will you give some of the significant things 
that have been made possible through the appropriation and expendi- 
ture of billions of dollars since the close of World War II with respect 
to the Air Force. 
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Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Chairman, I think I will have to divide 

my answer to your question in two-time phases; first of all, what hap- 

ened up to the beginning of the Korean War; and, secondly, what 
ha pened after the beginning of the Korean War. 

Jp to the beginning of the Korean War the Air Force budget was 
somewhere around $3 to $5 billion, since the end of demobilization 
following the end of World War II. It seems to me that excellent 
results in terms of a fighting Air Force were produced with this sum 
of $3 to $5 billion annual rate of expenditure. 

The way to judge these results is in the potentiality of the Air 
Force as it existed at the beginning of the Korean War. The way to 
judge this potentiality is by looking at the three fighting functions of 
the Air Force; namely, the Strategic Air Command, the Air Defense 
Command, and the Tactical Air Command. . 

At the beginning of the Korean War the Air Force did have, despite 
the fact that its budget was considerably lower than it is now, a 
Strategic Air Command which was a first-class fighting instrument. 
This Strategic Air Command even at the beginning of the Korean 
War was capable of delivery of an atomic attack on any enemy, which 
capacity was characterized by Winston Churchill as being “‘the out- 
standing force for peace in the world today.’’ By this Mr. Churchill 
meant that at that time the United States and its strategic striking 
arm had a force which was capable of such a serious blow that it was 
in fact the greatest deterrent to the Communists in keeping them 
from attacking us. This is no mean achievement and certainly is a 
case of power in the United States Air Force which must be respected. 

In addition to that the Air Defense Command of the United States 
was In reasonably good shape. To be sure, it was not what it should 
be and it has been necessary to spend substantial sums on it since then, 
but on the other hand, granting the extent of the danger of atomic 
attack as it then stood I think if fair to say that the Air Defense 
Command was in reasonably good shape. If it were less powerful, 
relatively speaking, than the Strategic Air Command, this was 
because a higher priority was placed on the Strategic Air Command 
by those then in charge of the Air Force. 

The same thing may be said about the Tactical Air Command. 
The Tactical Air Command was not as strong as it is now. It had 
not produced the planes and crews and so forth to handle the tactical 
air operation as has been done since then. But, on the other hand, the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the build-up of forces under the North 
Atlantic Treaty had just about begun at that time. Therefore, there 
were not the demands on the tactical air operation that there are now. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on also with respect to the air-transport 
operation of MATS; the several other commands that exist through- 
out the United States; the Air Matériel Command, the Training 
Command, the Proving Ground Command and so forth. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the Air Force, as it 
existed at the time the Korean War began, was a powerful instrument 
and that the money which had been appropriated by the Congress 
to it had been well spent. To be sure, it has greatly improved since 
then, but that is a matter with which vou are entirely familiar and 
one which is going on day by day and about which, I take it, you do 
not wish me to comment at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard? 
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PRESENTATION COMPLIMENTED 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, I was very much interested in your 
off-the-record discussion. It certainly shows a lot of preparation to 
make your presentation readily understood by visual aids that are 
very valuable when you are sitting on this side of the table. 

In the final analysis there are a lot of ramifications within the 
operations of the Air Force itself. It is not something you can look 
at a glance and get any degree of certainty or clarity. I compliment 
you on your manner of presentation. 


NEED FOR CONTROLLED ECONOMY 


However, there is this question in my mind at this time: How 
much economic optimism might be involved in your concept? 

In formulating the mathematics you have presented to us here this 
morning obviously you had to have a premise. I assume that you 
have analyzed that premise very carefully. Am I to infer that this 
entire picture you have presented to us, the end result being reflected 
in dollars and cents requested, has been based upon a controlled 
economy or an uncontrolled economy? 

Secretary Finterrer. On a controlled economy, Mr. Sheppard. I 
am aware of the fact that in many of these items, notably the hard 
items, which are the two top items on that chart, and also to a con- 
siderable extent in the third item, and some little in the rest of them, 
the question of prices is extremely important. If we are going to 
have another increase in prices at the rate of 15 to 20 percent, which 
I think would be about the correct average for items 1 to 3, it would 
have a very serious effect. 

Is that right, General Rawlings? 

General Rawuinas. Estimates have been made that since the 
Korean War, I believe, the over-all hard goods have increased in price 
about 15 to 20 percent. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We have had it ina more forcible impact than that, 
gentlemen. In fact, the Assistant Secretary of Defense in a very 
definite statement said that out of every $10 billion appropriated 
$2 billion was going to discharge inflated conditions. 

Secretary Finuterrer. To answer your question, unless the prices 
remain stable, we are not going to be able to get the things we want, 
especially in these first three items, for the sums of money which are 
asked for. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Your answer is not only confined to the dollar 
aspect, but also to the basic material. 

Secretary Finuerrer. That is correct; and to the time within 
which you get those basic materials. I mentioned this morning, Mr. 
Sheppard, that the lead time on the production of aircraft was 18 
months, of which 12 months was for the assembly of materials, just 
the assembly of the raw materials and shapes. 


IMPORTANCE OF MEETING PRODUCTION AND OTHER SCHEDULES 


Mr. Suepparp. You have three economic conditions with which 
you are confronted in analyzing your program. You have indicated 
this morning specific deadline requirements, obviously because of 
strategic and military concepts and evaluations emanating therefrom. 
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How important do you figure the international situation to be as 
against meeting those dead lines on schedule? 

Secretary FINLETTER. In my opinion it is indispensable to stick to 
the time schedules which I have been suggesting to the committee. 
The fact is if anything I think that we are taking calculated risks 
with some of those dates. Specifically, I think that on the Strategic 
Air Command we cannot afford to have it ready a day beyond where 
we would have it. In fact, I would like to have it ready earlier. 

As I have said on several occasions during my earlier testimony, 
I believe that we are not where we should be in the quality of the 
Strategic Air Command. I believe that the same thing is true of the 
air defense, and also particularly true of the North Atlantic Treaty 
arrangements. I believe that they have to be definitely met as 
contemplated, or even speeded up. 

In short, if it is felt necessary to consider a putting of those dates 
further in the future I would recommend very strongly against it, 
Mr. Sheppard. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparpb. Mr. Taber? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PLANES UNDER PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. Taper. Are the plans and the designs of the planes and their 
engines which are included in these estimates sufficiently far advanced 
so that there will be a minimum of obsolescence and a maximum of 
efficiency and effectiveness if the funds are provided and the contracts 
let for them? In other words, are we ready to contract for the planes 
which are represented in these estimates? 

Secretary Finuterrer. Yes, Mr. Taber, we are ready to contract 
for all the planes called for by these estimates. 

With respect to your question about obsolescence, I do want to 
point out that we have made our arrangements for the purchases of 
these planes with the view of avoiding obsolescence. In other words, 
we have not frozen on types which have not been sufficiently developed, 
and then gone into large quantity production of those types; but on 
the contrary we have succeeded in preserving a flexibility in types so 
that as new models come along we may inject these new models into 
our air fleet. We are not going to fall into the error of freezing on 
those models which may become obsolete. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


QUESTION AS TO SUFFICIENCY OF EXPANSION OF AIR FORCE IN 
1952 BupGer 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. Mr. Secretary, I have been very much 
interested in the statement which you have made to the committee 
off the record. i 

Is my understanding correct that admitting that our Air Force 
should be and will be stronger in the future than it is today, and with 
the knowledge, as you have expressed it, that it constitutes a powerful 
force at the moment in the light of the atomic bomb, that the rate of 
expansion contemplated by the request before the committee is, in 
your judgment, the maximum rate at which it is desirable to proceed 
at this time? 
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Secretary Finuterrer. I am fo y's the request submitted to 
the committee, and I believe it to be the proper rate of expansion at 
this time. 


POSSIBILITY OF SUPPLEMENT TO 1952 BUDGET 


I do point out, however, that I believe that we do need and will 
need an increase in the striking force of the Air Force and that it 
may be necessary to request supplemental appropriations during the 
current fiscal year. I pointed this out particularly with respect to 
the procurement of aircraft in connection with the statement of the 
numbers of aircraft presently contemplated and the time when a new 
decision as to the future of the Military Establishment would have to 
be made, later in this year. 

In supporting the present request I want to point out that I do so 
in large part because of my belief that requests to Congress must be 
presented in an orderly fashion and that the procedure of having the 
various requests of the armed services agreed upon within the Defense 
Establishment after full discussion and being presented to the Bureau 
of the Budget and thence to the Congress is the orderly way to pro- 
ceed. 

By approving this figure I do not mean to say that I shall not press 
vigorously within the Defense Establishment for increases, especially 
along the lines which I have discussed with the committee this 
morning. 

Mr. WiecieswortnH. But as of the present and in the light of 
existing conditions this is the maximum rate which you recommend? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. At this time; yes, Congressman. 


OPINION OF JOINT CHIEFS AS TO RATE OF EXPANSION OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. Js that opinion the opinion of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff? 

Secretary Finterrer. The force requests which are contained in 
the presentation which I have made this morning are those approved 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. WieeLEswortn. As the maximum rate at which in their judg- 
ment it is advisable to proceed at this time? 

Secretary Finterrer. Congressman, I would have some.reluctance 
to quote the Joint Chiefs of Staff. General Vandenberg will appear 
before vou later. As he attends the meeting I would suggest that he 
would be a more appropriate person to answer that question. J just 
do not know the answer to your question. 

Mr. WicciEeswortnH. You do not know what the opinion of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is in this respect? 

Secretary Frnterrer. The fact that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
approved these force requirements, of which this is a part, obviously 
would indicate that it is a satisfactory rate to them, but I would have 
a reluctance to quote them because I do not attend their meetinys. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I had assumed that you would be familiar 
with that opinion and would be guided to a certain extent by it. 

Secretary Frntetrer. Well, I would say this, Congressman: I am 
familiar with General Vandenberg’s opinions and I venture to believe 
he would agree with what I previously said in this testimony. 
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Mr. Wiee@LeswortH. And your testimony would be the same thing 
with reference to the rate of improvement of quality or modernization, 
or whatever the proper terminology is? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRODUCTION SPEED 


Mr. WiaGieswortn. Is it true, then, that the increase in number 
of planes requested, whether strategic, air defense, or tactical, repre- 
sents the maximum speed in terms of production at which we can 
proceed in fiscal 1952? 

Secretary Finterrer. It would not be possible to obtain deliveries 
of planes within the fiscal year 1952 in excess of those which I have 
mentioned, namely, the 95-wing program. However, this is not to 
say that if orders were placed in fiscal 1952 and appropriations were 
made to enable these orders to be placed that you would net get more 
planes at some later date. You would; specifically about 18 months 
later. The 18 months, I may add, is an over-all figure. It varies 
with the various types of planes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, your presentation has covered very 
vast Air Force activities, many phases of which we will go into in 
more detail as each of the various chiefs come before us with specific 
items, and at that time I will want to ask some questions for the record, 
but for the present, inasmuch as the greater portion of your statement 
was not on the record, and properly so, the questions I will ask you 
will be off the record, except such as we may agree later on shall be 
placed on the record. 

(Off record discussion.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for your very 
able statement. 


Tuurspay, Juty 12, 1951. 
STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE ArR ForcE 
WITNESSES 


GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF 
LT. GEN, EDWIN N. RAWLINGS, DCS COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. General Vandenberg, we are pleased to have you 
before the committee this morning. We are pressed for time to con- 
clude these hearings. We have been in session both morning and 
afternoon, I believe, for about 9 weeks, and 5 days, and yesterday I 
took it upon myself to suggest that all members seek to limit their 
inquiries as much as reasonably possible. We are trying to expedite 
the hearings so that we can accommodate the program of the House. 
I conferred with the Speaker yesterday about the House program, and 
all members of the committee have cooperated very finely in every 
way, as they always do, as far as that is concerned. 

We did not think we should take to the floor a bill of this magni- 
tude without hearing from the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. You 
were out of the country when we began the hearings for the Air 
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Force, and we have had some very good statements. The statement 
by Secretary Finletter was a masterpiece. He is very fine when it 
comes to a presentation for the Air Force. 

We do not want to keep you here unduly long because we do have 
many other matters to attend to, and you are busy yourself. We 
do want to hear you briefly, and if there is anything sensational or 
revolutionary with respect to the budget, we want to be told about 
it now, or we want to be told about it by you, if you know about it, 
prior to the time we mark up this bill, and certainly prior to the 
time we take it to the floor for consideration. 

We realize that negotiations are under way for a cease fire in Korea, 
and that there might be some change in the picture. 

Now, you apparently have a prepared statement here that is 
rather brief. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you will, give that statement then we will ask vou 
some questions, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Vanpenpera. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the proposed Air Force budget for 1952, as Secretary Finletter 
has already explained, is to provide a 95-wing Air Force. The Air 
Force is now in the process of expanding from the low point of 48 wings 
a year ago to the 95 wings that we hope to attain by the end of fiscal 
vear 1952. While this force is larger than the force which we formerly 
considered adequate during normal years of peace, an Air Force of 
this size cannot be expected to fight a full-scale war. Our aim is still 
to build the Air Force as a deterrent to war. We must maintain a 
force of such demonstrable strength as to make any aggressor consider 
war an unprofitable way to attain his world-wide aims; or, in case of a 
miscalculation by the enemy, to protect the nation against defeat. 

The nature of air war today requires that an Air Force, to provide 
protection for other elements of national strength, must be capable 
from the outset of strong offensive action and must be prepared to fight 
the air war to a successful finish. Unlike armies and fleets, an air 
force cannoteasily break contact with an enemy and withdraw. There 
are no natural barriers behind which an inferior air force can with- 
draw. In air warfare the opposing air forces are never more than a 
few hours apart. Moreover, unlike an army or a fleet, an air force 
cannot delay its commitment to battle, for an aggressive enemy will 
destroy it on the ground where it is most vulnerable. 

If the air war should be lost, the ground war will certainly be lost. 
The ultimate industrial means of replacing our losses—of building 
the strength and mobilizing the force we would require for ultimate 
victory—will be open to air attack. No plan of warfare that we can 
possibly conceive today offers hope of success without superiority in 
the air. But there is no easy road to air superiority. When the last 
war ended, the American monopoly of the atomic bomb combined 
with our unequaled development of the long-range bomber, seemed to 
assure us a position of continuing security from enemy attack. But 
in a few short years by prodigious effort, the Soviet Union has come 
into possession of the atomic bomb and is developing the techniques 
of long-range air power. He has also produced an Air Force which 
quantitatively exceeds our own and demonstrates steady qualitative 
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improvement. As the Soviet Union continues to emphasize the de- 
velopment of air strength, a concentrated and increasing effort on 
our part is required. 

The choice we face is plain enough: either we match him in the air, 
or we must reconcile ourselves to his spreading air dominance over 
the globe. That is a prospect which none of us wish to contemplate. 
The expansion which the Air Force expects to complete next year 
should greatly improve our comparative position. Just how great 
that improvement will be must necessarily depend upon how rapidly 
the Russian Air Force expands during the same period. 

An expansion of this scale, in an organization as technically complex 
as the United States Air Force, necessarily gives rise to many problems. 
A doubling in strength is not necessarily followed immediately by a 
doubling in effectiveness. ‘‘Readiness to fight’? is a meaningless 
phrase for an air force until there has been provided both the equip- 
ment and the competent skills to handle the equipment. The Air 
Force of today must have within it the highest technical skills devel- 
oped by modern science and industry—and these skills are extremely 
scarce. Despite our high technical requirements, we must share the 
available supply of talent with other agencies and with other military 
services, and there is not enough to go around. More than 50 percent 
of the Air Force enlisted personnel require at least 6 months of techni- 
cal training before they are useful to us. In the higher skills such as 
maintenance specialists, radar mechanics, and electronics experts, 
many more months of training are required. 

Moreover, our rate of expansion is governed not only by the amount 
of moneys appropriated, by our ability to obtain an adequate input of 
technical skills commensurate with our needs, and by modern equip- 
ment, but also by another critical factor. We must have a more rapid 
authorization of the base construction necessary for the operation of a 
modern air force. 

I cannot emphasize too much the increasing importance of air bases. 
The present-day high-performance airplane can operate dependably 
only from a high-performance base. Most World War IT bases, like 
most World War II planes, are inadequate. Jet aircraft require 
runways almost twice as long as those which were built for propeller- 
driven aircraft. They need more extensive approaches and the me- 
chanical installations on the base itself must be much more elaborate. 
Since jets use three to four times more fuel, larger and more rapid 
refueling systems must be provided. Air bases bave become highly 
complex communities. They take a long time to make ready; they 
require large quantities of intricate equipment; and they must be 
able to house the increasing number of highly trained people needed 
to operate this equipment. 

Most of our Air Force *bases were built during World War II and 
contain a high proportion of temporary buildings and facilities. Be- 
cause of our recent growth, we are more dependent than the other 
services upon these temporary wartime facilities designed only to 
last for a few vears. Many of these constructions are now collapsing 
around us. Our need for an adequate base construction program is 
desperate, and our entire program is in danger of being crippled unless 
this situation is remedied. 

To summarize: a modern Air Force consists of trained people, up- 
to-date equipment, and adequate bases. Delays and difficulties in 
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any one of these three essentials will interrupt our whole program. 
Air power is not something that can be thrown together overnight. 
Before it can be projected into the air to fight it must undergo months 
of patient and intricate preparation. 

A modern air force can strike very quickly; it can strike hard and 
it can strike deep. Unless the United States Air Force is fully equipped, 
trained, and prepared to strike immediately—unless it is strong 
enough to trade blows with an enemy air force and gain ascendency— 
it may never have a second chance. 

As I have already pointed out, the Air Force program for fiscal year 
1952 is an important step toward providing future United States 
superiority in the air. In order that you may clearly understand the 
potentialities of this 95-wing force, I shall now discuss in more detail 
the functions it would be called upon to perform in war. Since the 
facts and figures pertaining thereto are highly classified, this will have 
to be off the record. 

Mr. Manon. All right, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General VANDENBERG. That completes my statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you for a very excellent and interesting state- 
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ment, General Vandenberg. 


Impact OF A CraAse-Frre In Korea on Minitary PLANNING For 
FiscaL YEAR 1952 


One thing that is of important concern to us at this time is what 
the impact of Korea may be and what it should be on our military 
planning for the fiscal year 1952. 

I would like to ask you this question: If it should develop that an 
amicable settlement is made of the Korean War and fighting ceases 
there, under conditions acceptable to the United States, what effect, 
in your opinion, should that development have upon the budget of the 
Air Force which is now before the committee? 

General VANDENBERG. To be sure, all of us would like to see an 
end to the fighting in Korea, but to suppose that a stalemate, or even 
a partial victory there, is reason to rest on our arms would be the gross- 
est kind of self-deception. Korea is only one of many places in the 
world that may at any moment burst into flame. This Government 
in pursuit of its objective to halt the creeping advance of Soviet power, 
must stand ready to cover these other danger spots. Obviously, we 
cannot be everywhere at once, but if we are to protect our allies and 
carry out our stated policy of containing Soviet imperialism, we must 
have in place adequate resources to challenge Soviet power whenever 
it menaces a critical area. , 

The increment of air strength represented in the budget now under 
discussion is intended not for the purpose of waging war, but rather for 
the purpose of providing a surer deterrent to a general war. It stands 
to reason that the effectiveness of United States air power as a war- 
deterrent will be in direct proportion to its strength vis-a-vis Soviet 
air strength. Soviet air strength is constantly growing. Quanta- 
tively, it now surpasses our own. Peace, or a truce in Korea, will in 
no way diminish the threat of that force, and hence I see no reason 
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now to relax our present efforts to bring United States air power to a 
level of adequacy. 

Mr. Manon. Let us take another angle of the situation: If full- 
scale war should come crashing down upon our heads, in what condi- 
tion would we find the Air Force, how good would the performance 
be? 

General VANDENBERG. The Air Force is capable today, Mr. 
Chairman, of inflicting tremendous damage upon any nation that 
breaks the peace. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ANALYSIS OF DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN AND RussiAn Arr Forces 


Mr. Manon. General, the United States spent several hundred 
billion dollars in World War II, and since World War II the Congress 
has been, I would say, liberal in providing funds for research and 
development. We supposedly are the greatest industrial Nation in 
the world by all odds and the richest, and we supposedly have great 
technical know-how. It would seem, in view of all of our vaunted 
wisdom and know-how, that we would be able to lead any nation in 
the world in the production of weapons of war. 

It has developed that Russia has perfected an airplane, a fighter, 
known as the MIG—15 which, to ail intents and purposes, is just 
about as good, even as good in many particulars or better in some 
particulars, as our own aircraft. Is there something wrong at the 
core of our Air Force program, or what is the explanation for the 
situation I have outlined? 

General VANDENBERG. A full answer to your question, Mr. Chair- 
man, involves a discussion of the different philosophies underlying 
the development of an air force. Let me begin with an account of 
how United States air power was created during World War II. 
Then the object was to overwhelm both German and Japanese air 
force and bring the war to an end as rapidly as possible. By that 
time we had a good idea of the quality and capabilities of the types of 
aircraft arrayed against us. We therefore froze the production of 
types of our own that we knew were sufficiently advanced to give us 
the edge in the air battle, and with a view to piling up an overpowering 
weight in the air, we shifted the emphasis from research and develop- 
ment and concentrated all our brains and ingenuity into the mass 
production of air power. That philosophy, as we all know, paid off. 
When the war ended, United States air power was supreme. 

By contrast, the Germans never stopped experimenting and tinker- 
ing with new and more revolutionary forms of aircraft and other air 
weapons. It is my opinion that one of the chief reasons for the 
downfall of the German Nation was Hitler’s obsession with change. 
As the fortunes of battle shifted, Hitler and Goering swung the 
research and production resources of the Reich from long-range 
bombers to defensive fighters, and when this turn-about failed to 
check the Allied attack, they began to experiment feverishly with 
such guided missiles as the V-1 and V-2. As a result of these sudden 
changes, German air power failed to attain the full potentialities of 
German production, and the Luftwaffe was defeated. 

Nevertheless, even in defeat German air power, in certain respects, 
was ahead of our own at the end of the war. The Germans knew a 
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good deal more about guided missiles than we did. And they were 
far ahead of us in the development of jet aircraft. Had we not crushed 
them under the sheer mass of our air power, it is altogether possible 
that had the war continued another year the long German lead in 
research might very well have succeeded in overcoming our advan- 
tages in production. But we never gave them a chance to capitalize 
upon their research. The back of German air power was broken before 
the new weapons could be brought into the battle in decisive numbers. 

Now the fruits of German research did not wither on the vine. 
The Russians, who throughout their great land battle on the eastern 
front had seemed indifferent to the revolutionary meaning of air 
power, were well aware of German progress. When their armies 
overran eastern Germany, Soviet agents conducted a vast manhunt 
for German technical brains. They seized many hundreds of German 
scientists who were connected with the development of guided missles, 
jet aircraft, and atomic weapons. As a matter of fact, the Germans 
alone had jet aircraft in combat by the end of the war. By present- 
day standards, the German jets were not very good, but they were 
the only ones then in existence, and by coming into possession of the 
German experience, the Russians in effect picked up at that state a 
2- to 3- year lead on United States air development. 

This was the situation at the end of the war. This country de- 
mobilized. The vast air power that we had assembled at such cost 
was dismantled. For a year or two comparatively little money was 
spent on research and development as we had thousands of new or 
little-used aircraft stored in the desert. 

Soviet Russia, however, pursued an opposite policy. Beginning 
almost from zero, that country began to create its postwar air power 
where the Germans and this country had left off. In one direction, 
they have reproduced a Soviet counterpart of our long-range strategic 
striking force—a form of warfare that they had ignored during the 
last war. In another, they have carried the German development of 
jet aircraft into new ground. 

The advantages that have thereby accrued to Soviet air develop- 
ment should not be measured lightly. But at the same time there is 
no occasion for us to be discouraged. It speaks well for British and 
American research that at this stage, despite the lull in development 
that followed the war, we have already overtaken the Soviet lead in 
jet development. 

Additionally, | would like to assure the committee we are going 
forward apace, and we are not going to be outstripped by the Russians. 
But that takes time. The fact that the MIG—15 is comparable in 
performance to the Saber does not mean that the Saber represents 
the end of our research, development, and production. New models 
are constantly coming in. 

Mr. Manon. If you want later on to amplify that statement in 
the record, it will be all right. 

General VANDENBERG. Thank you, sir. 


EXPLANATION OF STATEMENT ON SHOESTRING Arr ForcE 


Mr. Manon. According to the press, you are credited with the 
statement before a Senate committee that we only had a shoestring 
Air Force. I did not read the text of your remarks, and I do not 
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know exactly what you may have said. Following the publication 
of this alleged statement, someone said that if we had no more than 
a shoestring Air Force after having spent all these billions of dollars, 
there was something radically wrong at the top, or words to that 
effect. I wish you would comment on that observation. 

General VANDENBERG. Mr. Chairman, what I intended to convey 
by the term “shoestring Air Force’’ was roughly as follows. 

A moment ago you raised the point as to whether a negotiated 
peace in Korea might cause us to revalue downward our projected 
air-power requirements. In my answer | suggested that on the con- 
trary, because the main Soviet threat remains unaffected by the 
outcome of that local struggle and in fact is steadily increasing, the 
necessity of increasing United States air power as a counterpoise 
continues urgent. 

I call your attention to the explosive situations prevailing in Iran 
and Yugoslavia, to the uneasy situation that prevails all along the 
Soviet periphery. The only point that I wish to make here is that 
all these situations, singly and collectively, represent possible further 
charges, as Korea has been, upon United States air power. And to 
the extent that these peripheral situations draw off our air strength, 
they could involve a steady subtraction of the means presently at our 
disposal for meeting one day a possible direct blow from the main 
enemy. 

Air power may seem costly. However, this is not so in a relative 
sense. Although in human terms it is the most economical way of 
waging war, it is costly in terms of matériel and development. As I 
see it, most economical, the most effective kind of air power is that 
designed to strike hard and straight at an enemy’s heart, powerful 
and flexible enough to destroy his war-making facilities and to paralyse 
whatever forces he may have assembled for the destruction of the 
United States and the overrunning of our allies. United States air 
power, now constructed around the long-range striking power of the 
strategic Air Force, fulfills that definition, and as such its mere exist- 
ence, as Many statesmen have already pointed out, has restrained the 
Soviet Union from thrusting through the otherwise weak defenses of 
the Western World. But we have only so much air power—the 
amount that now can be detached and spread around the globe is 
painfully limited—and, if we in the future should be called upon to 
risk continued attrition of our present air assets in a series of Korea- 
type peripheral actions across the earth, our resources for performing 
the main job are bound to be weakened. This was what I meant by 
“shoestring.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I did not ask the question in any feeling of hostility 
or criticism but for the purpose of elicting your best thinking on the 
subject. I think it 1s very easy for the American people to get this 
Air Force business out of focus in the light of our commitments and 
responsibilities around the world. 

General VANDENBERG. In my opinion, the people of the United 
States expect the United States Air Force to protect them from a 
hostile long-range air force carrying weapons of mass destruction; in 
addition, they expect us to be able to lay waste the industrial poten- 
tial of any country that may force war upon us. 
84328—51—pt. 4 
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The point I wish to make clear about the “shoestring” figure of 
speech is that a 95-group Air Force—the force level to which we are 
now building—cannot be expected to discharge these two essential 
tasks and still absorb the creeping wastage of peripheral warfare. 
Put too much strain on it, and the ‘‘shoestring”’ will break. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want to be in the position of a big military 
build-up in 1952 and marching downhill in fiscal 1953. Did you at 
one time say that a 75-wing Air Force was the very minimum which 
we should rely upon? At any rate, what is the very minimum by 
way of an Air Force, taking into consideration all of the facts and 
circumstances—the capacity of the Nation, the taxpayers, the public 
debt, and so forth—which you would recommend? 

General VANDENBERG. May I answer that off the record? 

Mr. Manon. It would be helpful if the Congress knew your 
thoughts. 

General VANDENBERG. Sir, may I first talk off the record? Then 
we can judge what can be put on the record? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Or you can strike it all out if there are good 
security reasons for doing so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Now, will you supply a statement to the committee 
representing those views you have expressed and place in the record 
anything appropriate. 

General VANDENBERG. Thank you. If necessary, I will restate 
my previous answers. 

Mr. Manon. But I do think that is a big question when we go to 
the floor with this bill. 

General VANDENBERG. This is certainly an increment of an orderly 
increase approved all the way up; by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
President, and so forth. In order to proceed to a next step in orderly 
fashion—and we are proceeding in an orderly way—we want to 
prepare all of the data and obtain necessary approvals so that we may 
come before the Congress again if necessary. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST WASTEFUL SPENDING 


Mr. Manon. We are shocked by the vast costs of the military 
build-up. They are very great. And we know there are examples 
here and there of waste and bad management. We realize it is in- 
evitable that statement will be made. 

Do you have any striking or important suggestions to make with 
respect to how we could achieve our Air Force objective just as well 
and yet at smaller cost in certain areas of expenditure? We do not 
want something for nothing, but we do want to get the maximum for 
our dollars. 

General VaANpENBERG. The Air Force, I can assure you, is fully 
conscious of its responsibilities in this direction. The Force has 
expanded rapidly, and because of the complex nature of air power 
which impinges upon practically every phase of American industry 
and research, we are having to master managerial problems hitherto 
without counterpart in military organization. ‘Toward the end of 
utilizing our manpower and resources most economically, we have 
drawn continuously and heavily upon business and universities for 
the most experienced experts in management techniques that we could 
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find. The Harvard Business School, for example, has supplied us 
with a number of its outstanding specialists. Beyond all that, we 
have recently been able to secure from private business a new Assistant 
Secretary who, in collaboration with Under Secretary McCone, has 
begun a thoroughgoing survey of the cost of the proposed installations, 
as well as of the entire aircraft-procurement program. We have a 
special committee working on improving manpower utilization. The 
Air Force practices self-criticism; and, in appointing these competent 
people to act as watchdogs over our spending, we hope to cut the cost 
of air power to the bone. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortu. Who is the head of that committee? 

General VANDENBERG. Dr. Edward Learned, of Harvard Business 
School. 

Mr. Manon. We rely on General Rawlings, General Asensio, and 
others for the specific details on the appropriations; so we do not 
need to ask you about that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. General Vandenberg, what information have you been 
able to obtain on armament, fire control, and electronics equipment 
on Red planes? 

General VANDENBERG. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Can we profit in the manufacture of our own planes 
from the things we have learned about the Russian planes? 

General VANDENBERG. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RUSSIAN FIGHTER INTERCEPTORS 


Mr. Stxes. To me it appears rather obvious that the high state of 
development of the Communist fighter interceptors is going to cause 
great difficulty for any planes which must bomb Communist targets. 
What change, if any, is the development of Communist fighter inter- 
ceptor planes making in our own strategic war plans? 

General VANDERBERG. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RUSSIAN BOMBERS 


Mr. Stxes. Do you have any information that the Reds now are 
developing bombers that are an improvement over the B-29 type 
they are known to possess? 

General VANDERBERG. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Have we observed any jet bombers in their possession? 

General VANDERBERG. Yes, but they are short-range ones. 


USE OF BRITISH CANBERRA 


Mr. Sikes. When our committee was in Britain, I ran into a very 
high degree of appreciation of the British Canberra, both from the 
British and from our own people; more than I have encountered here. 

What is our thinking—and I am talking about policv levels—on 
the utilization of some of the principles developed in the Canberra? 
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General VANDENBERG. We are utilizing the Canberra over here. 
We are manufacturing the Canberra at the Martin plant. We intend 
to use it as a light bomber. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I was also told in Britain that the British are making 
some progress in developing in jet engines the principle that is em- 
bodied in the reversible propeller on the conventional type of aircraft 
— Do you think there are any significant possibilities in that 
field? 

General VANDENBERG. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. This question will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRIBUTION OF OUR ALLIES 


Mr. Taser. We have been told that, while some of our allies are 
not now in the position of being able to produce as many modern 
planes as we might like, the question naturally arises, if they are not 
able to get into the manufacturing end of it to any great extent, what 
is their potential in manpower, as far as pilots, crews, maintenance 
crews, and so forth, is concerned? What are they contributing or 
have contributed up to now? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Are you able at this time to inform the committee how 
many modern planes we have furnished to our allies and what our 
proposed program is to be under military aid? 

General Rawiines. We have a presentation ready for you at 
a later time. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. A few questions off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. It is a little embarrassing to raise a discordant 
note in these hearings, but there are many Members of Congress 
who feel, General, that some of your comments have been unjustly 
highly critical of Congress, with relation to our present situation. 
I should like to point out, principally in relation to research and 
development, that Congress has not been lax in providing money 
for research and development in air. 

General VANDENBERG. I do not believe I have ever said that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There was the statement that you made awhile ago 
that immediately after the war we stopped research and development. 
Congress did not. 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir; I did not intend to imply that 
Congress did. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will recall that in 1946 there had been a sub- 
stantial appropriation for research and development for Air, a great 
portion of which, to the tune of about $180 million, was frozen, not by 
Congress but by Presidential order. Congress did not do that. We 
tried to assist. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; but I do not believe that you can 
in fairness read into my statement the inference that I held Congress 
responsible. 
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Mr. Manon. I think the record will show that the general was 
speaking of the United States, with respect to our policy as a whole. 
Mr. Scrivner. The inference that the press seems to have had, and 
that was the way they slanted their news, was that Congress was held 
at fault, much of what Members of Congress and nearly all that the 
public know is what they read in the papers or hear on the radio. 

I should like to go one step further and I should like vour comment 
on it. Not only was Congress not lax in supplying funds for research 
and development, but you will recall also that Congress provided 
funds for a 68-group Air Force. Funds in the neighborhood of $780 
million were frozen by the President, not by Congress; but we did 
not hear of people in high places making objection to his action. 
Why, I do not know. So that, with all the commentators, and with 
newspaper stories slanted toward what seemed to be a very popular 
vein of putting the lash on Congress, that was the result. Some of 
my mail reflects what’ some of the public think, that it has been 
Congress that has been responsible for these things which have 
reportedly weakened our Air Force so that it is merely a “shoestring” 
Air Force, as you have referred to it. Of course, those were the high 
lights that were played up. But in view of the feeling that has become 
prevalent, I would like to know what your real opinion of the situation 
is. 

General VANDENBERG. I would be very glad to give my opinion, 
but first let me clarify the point at issue. In the first place, when 
I said that there had been a let-up for about a year and a half in 
United States air research and development after the end of the last 
war, I did not mean to leave the impression that the condition resulted 
from the neglect or oversight of any single department of the Govern- 
ment, but was rather part of the general postwar let-down that 
settled over the American people. The major loss of research and 
development time resulted from our decision during the war to con- 
centrate on mass production of then existing weapons. This I have 
already explained. 

Mr. Scrivner. I call your attention to the fact that the war ended 
in September 1945. 

General VANDENBERG. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Substantial appropriations were made in 1946 for 
research and development in air. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. But they did not all get to in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there might have been a little 
delay, but that was about as fast as our machinery could work. 

General Rawuinos. Sir, I think I recall what the money situation 
was. I believe what General Vandenberg is explaining is that the 
decision made about in 1941 that we were going to go all-out on 
bombardment, to knock out the Germans. We settled on those 
designs. We went ahead on production, so that our research, as such, 
during the period from then to the end of the war was not carried out 
except in connection with production. I think that is what General 
Vandenberg means; because in 1946, when we had the rescission bill, 
this committee did help in leaving with the Air Force a substantial 
amount of research and development money, which resulted in the 
first designs of our new postwar equipment. 
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In other words, as I recall—and I will have to check the detailed 
models—as I recall, the first jet came out of that money and some of 
these new models of aircraft that are now getting into production were 
laid down with the money that was allowed us at the time the rescis- 
sion bill came out, that is, from the large appropriations that remained 
at the termination of the war. 

I would just like to make one further statement. Since I have been 
before this committee in 1946, to my knowledge we have never taken 
a reduction of consequence. The Air Force has never taken a reduc- 
tion that was of any substantial proportion except minor adjustments, 
except when we ourselves agreed to. I think that there was one case 
where a small amount was taken initially and put back later, and in 
several cases our appropriations have been increased by this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, particularly as it relates to research and 
development. 

General Rawuinas. Yes; as it relates to research and development, 
and also the total appropriation. As I recall, in the fiscal year 1949— 
I may be wrong, 1948 or 1949—this committee provided the sum of 
$800,000,000—I do not remember the exact figure. That was to 
give us an additional 10 groups in the Air Force, and they also helped 
us to get an initial appropriation toward the production program of 
the 70-group Air Force, and it was that initial effort which has made 
it possible for us to do a lot of the expansion we now have under way. 
This, because we kept the aircraft industry going, and we got some of 
the tooling done in connection with new planes. 

There is just one other point on that research and development that 
I would like to mention. The first jet plane which we produced was 
the F-80. 

There was a lot of question about the F-80, particularly when the 
Korean War started, since the F—80 was the first jet we put in combat. 
I think the combat record of the F-80 that was the result of our 
research and development program has been a worth-while record. 
The pressure to use the F—80 in combat was less because of the number 
of conventional planes, P-51 aircraft that we had in Korea and 
therefore we could make use of some of those and we did, as well as 
using the F-80. It has done an outstanding job and has proven the 
fighting ability of the jet airplane. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am sorry I interrupted you; go ahead, General. 

General VANDENBERG. In regard to the other point, Mr. Scrivner, 
I would say that I regret as much as the members of other bodies and 
organizations do the way sometimes news stories are slanted. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, now, let us go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General VANDENBERG. As far as I am concerned, we have received 
nothing but the utmost help from this committee. 

Mr. Manon. I think, General, you are quite aware of the fact that 
not only this committee, but the whole Congress is quite air-minded, 
and desirous of promoting the well-being of the Air Force as an instru- 
ment for the defense of this country. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did have some other questions that I wanted to 
go into, but in view of the fact that the hour is late and there are many 
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demands upon the general and his time, I will forego any further 
questions. 

Mr. SHepparpD. General Vandenberg, I want to express the appre- 
ciation of the committee for the very frank manner in which you 
have discussed the issues in which the committee has manifested its 
interest. I feel that I can speak for every member of the committee 
when I say that the confidence that you have taken in this committee 
will not be violated, and we will accord you the same courtesy and 
confidence in the future as we have in the past. 

We are very appreciative of the frank manner in which you have 
come up here and expressed your views to the committee. I think 
you should be complimented accordingly. 

General VANDENBERG. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. The committee will recess until 1:30. 


Monpay, JuLy 2, 1951. 
SUMMARY OF BUDGET REQUIREMENTS FOR 1952 
WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. EDWIN W. RAWLINGS, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. EDWARD W. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT DCS/COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE III, ASSISTANT FOR MATERIEL 
PROGRAM CONTROL, DCS/MATERIEL 

BRIG. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/ 
COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. General Rawlings, are you ready to proceed? 

General Rawuinas. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, today it is my duty to outline to you the important princi- 
ples, programs, and policies upon which the fiscal year 1952 Air Force 
budget estimates were developed. I say duty, as certainly it is not a 
pleasant task to request such tremendous sums, because like any other 
taxpayer, I can readily understand the implications. The only com- 
pensating factor is that there is hope that through the accomplishment 
of our objectives, as outlined to you by Mr. Finletter, total war may be 
avoided. 

I shall restrict my discussion now to the three basic items I mention- 
ed: Principles, programs, policies; and in closing I shall outline the 
major areas and dollars involved in these estimates. 


PRINCIPLES 


With respect to principles, all Air Force planning and estimating 
have been done with these basic guides constantly in mind: 

To use prudently our matérie] and human resources; to accomplish 
our goals in the shortest time permitted by a synchronized flow of 
personnel, equipment, and supplies. 

These underlying principles have had considerable effect on our 
actions as well as our programs and policies. For example, these 
estimates have undergone several months of detailed review and ex- 
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haustive analysis. The estimates have been reviewed in the light of 
such factors as industrial capacity, program phasing, and possible 
deferments based upon revision of over-all plans. This review re- 
sulted in change in plans and programs, and the elimination of any 
item not essential to the 95-wing program. As one individual, I 
cannot say these estimates are infallible in each detail but I do say 
that a most sincere and painstaking effort has been made to adhere 
to our basic principles. 
PROGRAMS 


Regarding the Air Force programs, in February of 1950, we pre- 
sented the Air Force budget for 1951 to you which called for support 
of a peacetime 48-wing Air Force. As the Secretary has told you, 
the Air Force now plans a 95-wing force. As you know, national 
defense objectives have changed three times in the light of the inter 
national situation and, as a result, there were three supplemental 
budget revisions, of which the last, recently authorized by the Con- 
gress, was in support of an intermediate point of 87 wings on the way 
to 95. 

As you review our programs in detail, you will see many examples 
of the application of the principles I previously mentioned. For 
example, to conserve matériel and financial resources we have raised 
our utilization of aircraft—right now in Korea our sortie rate per air- 
craft is substantially higher than for comparable planes in World 
War II, notwithstanding attrition rates approaching those of World 
War II. Our program assigns more crews per aircraft and thus re- 
duces the total number of aircraft required. This is but one example, 
and you will find many others relating to balance, phasing, utiliza- 
tion, and performance. 

POLICY DECISIONS 


There are certain policy decisions the Air Force has made which 
we wish to make abundantly clear to the Congress. 

First, we have placed dependence upon the broad capacity of in- 
dustry to expand rather than on accumulation of vast stocks of 
products. There is some risk to this policy, but it was done with our 
underlying principles of conservation of matériel and minimum dis- 
ruption of civilian production in mind. The risk has been partially 
negated by overtooling for long lead time items. 

Second, the estimates submitted to you were prepared before the 
decision had been reached to establish a “partial pay-as-you-go” 
policy in Japan as a preliminary to an eventual peace treaty. Certain 
costs which heretofore have been assessed against the Japanese econ- 
omy will after July 1 be paid by the countries of origin of the forces 
of occupation. 

Third, resolution of the Korean conflict is not clear at this time. 
We have followed a policy of making no provision for financing the 
continuation of the Korean operation in these budget estimates. 

Fourth, and it is very important that this policy be clear to anyone 
reviewing our estimates: it is one of deferment of funding requests 
until a “period of decision” is reached during the autumn of this 
calendar year. It is the belief of the Defense Department that re- 
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quirements can, and should be reappraised in the light of develop- 
ments at that time. We specifically wish to point out that the funds 
requested in these estimates will not completely provide the require- 
ments of a fully modern 95-wing Air Force but will carry us at the 
build-up rate until a more desirable time to review our position, 
requirements and the world situation. The policy means—as has 
been stated by the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. Lovett, ‘“‘We 
have to go into some sort of a partnership with the committees in 
order to maintain a dynamic budget rather than a sort of ‘Maginot’ 
mentality toward the budget.’’ In other words, a periodic evaluation 
of progress and balance is necessary. 


REEVALUATION OF PERSONNEL REQUEST 


Consistent with our obligation for constant evaluation of our prog- 
ress, | want to state that the Air Force has not attained the pro- 
gramed year-end strength of 850,000 military personnel which we had 
expected to obtain. It is estimated that our year-end strength will 
be somewhere between 785,000 and 790,000. This means a change 
of requirements for certain 1952 budget programs. The net effect 
which may be entered as a deduction from our budget request is in 
process of determination. We are now making the computation to 
determine what it will be. Similarly, there is a lesser requirement for 
fiscal year 1952 in the appropriation, ‘Reserve personnel require- 
ments’ because enrollments of advanced students are now estimated 
to be less than anticipated. This, too, is being finalized, and before 
the hearings are over we will have the figures developed to show 
what we can give up in that area. 

Total new obligating authority requested is $19.784 billion. To 
that, based on the question raised this morning, there would be added 
abo t $2.488 billion in public works; when the public works appro- 
priation bill comes over later. This will make a total of about 
$22.272 billion. 

This amount is to be augmented by $7,535,000 of unobligated fiscal 
year 1951 funds for reserve personnel requirements to be used in 
financing a part of the fiscal year 1952 reserve program. 


BREAKDOWN oF 1952 BupGet By AcTIVITY 


Of the total budget, $11.092 billion is estimated for aircraft and 
related procurement and $1.8 billion for major procurement other 
than aircraft. Over 65 percent of this budget is for procurement of 
equipment and is therefore directly attributable to attaining the 
desired state of modernization in unit equipment. 

$3.239 billion, or 16.4 percent of the budget is allocated to main- 
tenance and operation programs which include the operation of 
aircraft and their maintenance, depot and base operations and main- 
tenance, maintenance of recruiting and training programs, medical 
functions, communications, and other related items. 

$3.077 billion, or 15.5 percent, of the budget is requested for military 
pay and allowances, transportation of personnel, subsistence, and 
other related items. 
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$425 million is requested for research and development to speed 
the availability of weapons, weapon systems and components already 
well along in steps of development. 

Net requirement for Reserve personnel programs, after application 
of afore-mentioned $7,535,000 is $23.1 million. 

$87,900,000 is requested for the Air National Guard which rep- 
resents the over-all cost of the entire Guard program for this fiscal 
year. 

Two-tenths of 1 percent of the budget, or $40,600,000, is requested 
for a contingency fund which can be expanded only by authority of 
the Secretary of the Air Force. More than 99 percent of these funds 
are for extraordinary military expenses. 

No new obligation authority for acquisition and construction of 
real property is included in these estimates. The $85 million expend- 
iture authorization is required for liquidation of prior obligations 
incurred against contract authority previously authorized by the 
Congress. 

As I stated, a separate public works appropriation request will be 
coming over for the $2.488 billion. 

It is my firm conviction, gentlemen, that sound guiding principles 
effected through enlightened programing and policy decisions enable 
me to present to you the Air Force 1952 budget estimates which reflect 
a real balance and singleness of purpose. 

It is a budget constructed in the realization of our obligation to 
conserve personnel, matériel, and financial resources while producing 
a Maximum combat potential, as soon as practicable. The task you 
are about to undertake is one of gravity and importance and I assure 
you of our fullest cooperation and assistance. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Unless you would like to raise questions, we then have arranged for 
General Asensio to carry on with the presentation of our over-all 
civilian personnel program. 

General Asensto. Major General Lynch, Director of Manpower 
and Organization, will present the civilian personnel picture. 

General Raw tines. As you know, our civilian personnel is provided 
for in the several various appropriations you will hear. Our feeling 
was that you would get a much better grasp of the total civilian per- 
sonnel picture if we presented the personnel total for you to look at— 
where the people are, what they are doing—and then, as you go 
through the appropriations, you can work back to the original pres- 
entation. That is the way we have prepared our presentation. 


UNoBLIGATED AND UNEXPENDED BaLancegs, 1951 


Mr. Manon. I would like to direct your attention to the $19,784;- 
000,000 figure. That is for new obligating authority? 

General Rawutinas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How much unexpended money do you have as of the 
beginning of this fiscal year? 

General Rawuinas. Is your question directed to previously appro- 
priated funds that are unobligated? 

Mr. Manon. That are unexpended and unobligated. Give us both. 
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General Asensio. We anticipate as of June 30 about $11 billion 
will be unexpended. 

Mr. Manon. How much unobligated? 

General Asensto. The unobligated will be about $1 billion. 

Mr. Manon. How is that explained? 

General Asensio. That is explained simply by the fact that we 
cannot get the deliveries in the same fiscal year in which we place 
our orders, particularly when during the year we have had supple- 
mental appropriations spaced at varying intervals with the inclusion 
of the procurement dollars largely in the latter half of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say you have over $1 billion unob- 
ligated because you did not have the time to obligate this money 
in the appropriate way prior to the end of the fiscal year? 

General Asensio. No, sir. I am speaking of expenditures versus 
obligations, in that we cannot reflect the expenditures until we have 
the deliveries. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. But you said at the end of fiseal 1951 
you had about $11 billion that was unexpended. 

General Asrmnsio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And about $1 billion that was not obligated. 

General Asensio. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Now, the explanation of why this $1 billion had not 
been obligated was the meat of my first question. 

General Asrensio. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Manon. What is that? 

General Asmnsio. I would have to cover that area by area. The 
situation in this respect is that we have been undertaking our analysis 
with respect to the obligations, and our analysis is not yet complete, 
but we expect to complete it shortly. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the fiscal year has just ended, and 
you do not have all the figures; is that the point? 

General Asrensio. That is correct. 


EXPLANATION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. But basically what is the explanation of your failure 
to obligate the $1 billion referred to? 

General AsEensio. There are some areas where prudence dictates 
the continuation of carry-over funds, and yet they must be kept on 
hand—areas such as being required to keep abreast of the develop- 
ments that must be incorporated into the production lines and so 
forth. Under those circumstances a reservation of funds must neces- 
sarily be made. 

Mr. Manon. I can understand some reservation would be justified 
there. What else? 

General Asensto. If there are areas where we do not attain the 
projected program, obviously we do not attain the rates of obligation. 
Those areas are relatively limited. General Rawlings has mentioned 
the military personnel status as a case in point. It is made up largely 
of bits and pieces, and there is no single explanation that will cover the 
whole. 
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Mr. Manon. Will you insert at this point in the record—and give 
us a copy of your insertion—a rather detailed analysis of that money? 

General AsEensto. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Based upon the latest information now available there follows a statement 


and then an explanation of the estimated unobligated balances as of June 30, 
1951, against fiscal year 1951 obligating authority: 


Estimated unobligated balances against fiscal year 1951 obligating authority as of 
June 30, 1951 





Amount 

Aircraft and related procurement------------------------------ $10, 437, 000 
Major procurement other than aircraft_..........--.----.------ 94, 906, 472 
Acquisition and construction of real property —-_--.-------------- 734, 597, 000 
PER BANE IIE 6 oi 3 oo mone ge en nn = - bien mage neem 19, 826, 182 
Military personnel requirements_--_-._------------------------ 141, 903, 000 
Research and development____._........-.------------------.- 34, 591, 053 
Reserve personnel requirements __.-_--.----------------------- 743, 000 
ER SESE 0, a a a eee Se Pe ea Ee. MOE 140, 800 
Contingencies -- -_-_-_----- Sakae site hneree Wrath chietesic-oe he bie Gs Baie hr wie 1598, 750 

BON 6 ts Coc. eee babes. se nc edie pee. iia 927, 643, 257 


1 Re prese nts amounts in annual appropriations which are not available for obligation after June 30, 1951. 
Total, $52,368,732. 


Note.—The unobligated balance for the Reserve personnel requirements appropriation excludes an 
amount of $7,535,000 which is being applied toward financing year 1952 program. 


FURTHER EXPLANATION 


The estimated unobligated balance of the appropriation, “Aircraft and related 
procurement”’ totaling $10,437,000 is equal to approximately two-tenths of 1 
percent of the funds available under that appropriation. It will continue to be 
needed during fiscal year 1952 toward financing engineering change orders and 
other similarly required modifications to contracts already executed. 

The estimated unobligated balance of $94,906,472 under the appropriation, 
“Major procurement other than aircraft’ is equal to approximately 4.8 percent of 
the funds available on that appropriation during fiscal year 1951. Of the funds 
available under this appropriation $340,000,000 was provided in the Fourth 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1951, which did not become available 
until May 31, 1951. The lateness of the receipt of these funds accounts for the 
present estimated unobligated balance. Procurement action has already been 
initiated by the Air Force which will require the full utilization of these unobligated 
balances toward the obtaining of items of major equipment essential to the Air 
Force build-up. Normal contracting processes for equipment of this type requires 
approximately 60 days. It is expected that contracts will have been negotiated 
obligating these funds during the first quarter of the fiscal year 1952. 

The estimated unobligated balances under the appropriation, “Acquisition 
and construction of real property” as of June 30, 1951, amounts to $734,597,000. 
Of the funds available for construction during fiscal ‘year 1951, $1,088,664,000 
was appropriated in the latter part of the fiscal year; $807,000, 000 being made 
available on January 6, and $281,664,000 being made available on May 31, 1951. 
A substantial portion of the unobligated funds are programed for construction 
outside the continental United States which prior to the obligation thereof require 
intergovernment negotiations including the securing of base rights, and similar 
arrangements satisfactory to the United States and the other country involved. 
The time involved in these negotiations, which can only fully be carried on after 
funds are available for construction have, as expected, caused, and are the reason 
for, delays in obligating funds for construction. In addition funds have been 
provided.by the Congress for major development programs, such as the Arnold 
engineering development center which funds are obligated on a progressive basis 
in cognizance with the phased construction or build-up of the particular facility. 
Work is in progress on such developments and additional contracts are in process. 

The construction program including the complete planning and design therefor 
represented by the estimated unobligated balance is proceeding on schedule. 
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The major portion of the construction program yet to be accomplished has been 
forwarded to the contracting agents for the Air Force who in turn are now in the 
process of advertising for bids and awarding contracts. The funds, of course, 
are not considered obligated until the contracts have been awarded. With few 
exceptions it is expected that the unobligated balances of construction funds will 
have been obligated by the end of the first quarter of fiscal year 1952. 

The estimated unobligated balance of $9,826,182 under the appropriation, 
‘Maintenance and operations”’ represents approximately three-tenths of 1 percent 
of the funds available under that appropriation during fiscal vear 1951. These 
unobligated funds will be required during the early part of fiseal year 1952 to 
provide for the financing of contract overruns and other minor contractual ad- 
justments which inevitably oecur after the.end of the fiseal year. 

The estimated unobligated balance under the appropriation, ‘‘ Military personne! 
requirements” amounting to $41,903,000 is directly the resultant of having at- 
tained on June 30, 1951, an end strength of approximately 787,000 military 
personnel as compared to an estimated June 30, 1952, end strength of 850,000 
upon which the appropriation had been predicated. The unobligated balance 
thus represents, in the main, a savings due to a lessor requirement of approxi- 
mately 11,000 man-years of military personnel during fiscal vear 1951 below that 
contemplated in the appropriation as originally approved by the Congress. 

The estimated unobligated balance of $34,591,053 under the appropriation, 
“Research and development”’ represents approximately 9.4 percent of the funds 
available to the Department of the Air Force during fiscal year 1951. Of this 
amount $14,296,000 was not available until late in June 1951 by transfer from the 
emergeney funds, Office, Secretary of Defense. The total estimated unobligated 
balance represents research and development work which is now in the process of 
negotiation. Preliminary to the actual awarding of contracts to private industry 
and institutions for research work, it is expected that negotiations will have been 
finalized, and contracts awarded in the early part of fiseal year 1952. 

The other estimated unobligated balances of $743,000 under the appropriation 
“Reserve personnel requirements,’’ $40,800 under the appropriation “Air National 
Guard,” and $598,750 under the appropriation, ‘‘ Contingencies,’’ represent a cur- 
rent estimate of contemplated savings under these appropriations. A portion of 
these funds will undoubtedly be required during fiscal year 1952 to provide for 
the financing of overruns and other similar construction changes and modifications 
which invariably oecur after the close of a fiseal year. 


Mr. Manon. Would vou like to add any comment on that? 

General Rawuinecs. Yes. I would like to say that in our major 
procurement appropriation we will have a carry-over—a figure of 
about $93 million or something of that order—where we have the 
problem of processing many orders through the other services for 
the procurement of a multitude of items of equipment. Orders for 
these items of equipment have been issued by the Air Force and are 
now in the process of being placed on contract. The contracts will be 
awarded probably during this month, but could not be completed 
by June 30. 

In our public works program, as you know, a good bit of that 
appropriation came in the last supplemental. Therefore, in working 
out the details, trying to get them on a firm basis, we have not moved 
as rapidly as we would like. That is the other big area in which we 
have unobligated funds.. 

Mr. Manon. Will this $1 billion plus or any part of it revert to the 
Treasury at this time? 

General Rawuines. There will be some part of that, but the bulk 
is continuing money, as in the major procurement program and the 
public works program, which are continuing moneys and are con- 
sidered as part of the total program and are necessary if the program 
is not changed. 
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Mr. Manon. When you have an opportunity fully to assess your 
June 30 position, you can make those answers? 
General Rawuinos. Yes, sir. 


DESCRIPTION OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Now, your unexpended funds totaling in excess of 
$11 billion could be described in what manner? 

General Rawuines. They can be described as the funds that are 
required to pay for production programs that we initiated from the 
past nha that were made by the Congress. For example, 

ou will recall that in the second supplemental we brought up, we 
had $2 billion for aircraft, and that money was not available until in 
January, as I recall, and then another $700 million we obtained in 
the fourth supplemental. These aircraft will not be delivered, of 
course, for about 18 months. There will be a very gradual rise in 
the expenditures curve. You do not pay out the money when you 
order the aircraft. You pay it out progressively as the work is accom- 
plished or deliveries are made. Therefore, our expenditures at this 
time are at a lower level than they will be later in the next fiscal 
year. That accounts for it. 

Mr. Manon. About what percentage of the $11 billion is for the 
procurement of aircraft and spare parts? 

General Asensio. In the aircraft and related procurement appro- 
priation, it is expected that about $4.9 billion will have been obligated 
but unexpended as of June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Manon. But that is not my question. Of the $11 billion 
obligated but not expended on June 30, what portion has been obli- 
gated for the procurement of aircraft and spare parts? 

General Asensto. Of the $11 billion, exclusive of the spare parts in 
the 400 series. 

i Mr. Manon. I want it to be inclusive of the spare parts, and so 
orth. 

General AsENs1o. We would have to develop that, because it is not 
all in one appropriation. Some of it is in the maintenance appropria- 
tion. 

General Raw uines. I can go right through the appropriations and 
give the total. 

Mr. Manon. I think if you will enumerate that, you will find that 
probably 90 percent of it has to do with the procurement of aircraft 
and spare parts, and so forth. 

General Asensio. Of the $11 billion, $6.9 billion—approximately 
65 percent—has to do with the procurement of aircraft, spare parts, 
and related facilities. An analysis of the total unliquidated obligations 
is as follows: 
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Analysis of estimated unliquidated obligations against fiscal year 1951 obligating 































4 authority as of June 30, 1951 

4 Estimated 

: Appropriation and program unliquidated 

3 obligations 

7 Aircraft and related procurement: 

y SI See a tn NS oe ak Soe e vere nage cectaunene $3, 044, 646, 950 

; Initial A/C component spares and spare parts__...._-.......-.-.-.-.---- 2-22-22. ee 1, 829, 808, 000 

/ ee SE RD eee ane 1, 341, 000, 000 

¢ Major modif/modern of sircraft................-------.---------.---.---............- 222, 488, 000 

J bari iad antiuot sid ve been thay sored ae denncennencses cis deeypad~ 144, 700, 000 

7 EEA ATA SL ESE Sites ORM Se Ee Si eae See IE 60, 463, 000 

s Procurement and Production Administration. .-_-.........-.-.---.-.-...---2-2- 222... 270, 000 

5 crn 

4 i ink th enema netic cige Sedncy neon snot dlipee ess J. a) abnk Gales evn | 6, 643, 375, 5, 950 

: Major procurement other than aircraft: } 
ok ee eb eae ASS ee Pee a ae eee ee See eee eee | 411, 452, 578 
Ground powered and marine ammunition _.__--.-...-..--.-.-.---.-----.-----. ; | 525, 600, 000 
Electronics and communications ee Ta SEE Ge SS Pe 1 hy aR 8 7 | 473, 200, 000 
ri ok. 3 ot Swe pametieneee’d dh acaswanrensencects 84, 100, 000 
eS RIES SE i Se eS ee a eed z fi 193, 500, 000 

RSS pppluptet a) C*so8 Ge paris Rape Seri an aaa ce emeE _.| 1,687, 852, 578 
Acquisition and construction of real property............-.-.-..--.-.-..--------.--------- | 621, 051, 000 

‘ Maintenance and operations: } 

& CI NT Be i a tis Sa hn ha ah wo enc gdenbpdacesssnbvcicbedqsoss | 686, 710, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies._________._---__----__- | 571, 623, 000 
7, Se eR EN SO ERS E14 S UES hg se ES DS Se aoe Sie ars Se cease 158, 787, 977 
Eile a Eas DE ann segs woh bh pape nennianinas cb mseupanerin | 85, 168, 000 
RR I EE, BR eh neh Wise dian AE Boe 8 EAR ol 2 Fe | 92, 607, 000 
EE ES ESET RT ETT el ESTs ST Ne ne Ene em SOREN | 5, 574, 000 
sell cna abcnwenscesennd Bs ge RNk ben Ani nguhtmae ankva tee Rcielee | 58, 924, 800 
REN Feet ol Yard BOE Ee ee es Oe peg ke ees Ree POS eee 13, 109, 000 

4 | nthe 

: Ee ade tea a Wie conan coeteeendenae Elseapastceake sent cous . | 1, 672, 503, 777 

Military personnel requirements... --..-.......------------------- --| 208, 597, , 000 
Research and development: 7 
EE ee ans ee Fa a ce ae 43, 289, 273 


Major w eapons components dev elopments. 
Weapons systems development.. 
Human factors dev a 
Special projects __ _- ge. Dal 
Laboratory operations.__- 


Total __- uaieaieg 
Reserve personnel requirements. - 
Contingencies_. - pated 
Air National Guard 


Grand total _- 








Mr. Manon. Now, the truth is that considering the 


4 82, 908, 462 


123, 025, 675 


kau 3, 985, 500 


4, 326, 037 
16, 009, 000 
947 
000 
200 
250 


3, 543, 

867, 

3, 864, 

41, 836, 


11, “153, 491, 702 


budget. esti- 


mate before us of $19 billion plus and $11 billion plus which is obli- 
gated but unexpended as of now, you will have in the fiscal year 1952 


for expenditure in excess of $30 billion? 
General RawuinGs. That is right. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. How much did the Air Force expend—I am not speak- 
ing of money appropriated to the Air Force, but how much did the 


Air Force expend in fiscal 1951? 


General Asensio. We have an estimate of our expenditures against 


the fiscal 1951 appropriations. 


Mr. Manon. But that is not exactly the question. 
General Asensio. To that would have to be added the expenditures 


against prior year funds. 
Mr. Manon. That is right. 
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General Asensio. I have with me only the 1951 reflection, which is 
$3.8 billion, estimated. 

Mr. Manon. Against a total availability of-—— 

General Asensio. Against a total availability of $15.9 billion. 

Mr. Manon. The Department of Defense, as I understand it, ex- 
pended in fiscal 1951 approximately $19 billion or $20 billion out of a 
total appropriation provided in 1951 of something around $48 billion, 
and that does not consider the availability of appropriations from 
previous fiscal years. The expenditure of about $19 billion for the 
Department of Defense includes all appropriations made available in 
1951 or made available in previous years. 

General Raw iines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The total amount of appropriations made available 
in fiscal 1951 for the Department of Defense was in the neighborhood 
of $48 billion; was it not? 

General Rawuines. Ours was $15.9 billion for the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Now, out of the $19 billion which presumably was 
expended in fiscal 1951, do you mean to say the Air Force only ex- 
pended about $3.8 billion? 

General Rawurnes. No, sir. That was against the amount appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1951. It did not include prior years. We do 
not have those schedules with us. We will have them sent up to us. 

Mr. Manon. You see the question I would like to have answered, 
and you will be sure to place that in the record at this point and in the 
morning give us a little summary on it as best you are able to present 
in a hurry? 

General Rawuines. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Estimated expenditures in fiscal years 1951 and 1952 from Air Force funds, by 
program year 
{Millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal yes 
Program year iscal year Fiscal year 


1951 1952 
Fiscal year: 

1947_. hwciechecds tipbembguctes Owls 10 10 
1948 _._.- : é ; ppd «cue 82.1 | 6.0 
1949_ . . . cipsipnte ; 788.7 296.9 
1950 __ +e eae Jhidss Gen ee ce Ree na dl 1, 455. 6 41.1 
1951. ay dod : oe 3, 852.7 5, 344.0 
1952 a is 6, 386.8 

Total moe Depa ha oblni ree 6, 179.1 | 12, 874.8 





i Excludes the following expenditures from Army funds: 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 1952 
| 
6 





Bie COO, DIG BO iin sean cc cces ic cwtencsqcnsacasdebsvesbetiteesesed 5.0 
ile: Cain, DR BO i sg ancy obs » cane Ractadabinerasipin dekh aber adinddesnt 14.5 
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CONTRACT-AUTHORIZATION STATUS 


Mr. Manon. Now, we have followed the practice in more recent 
months of providing cash appropriations rather than contract 
authority. 

General Rawutnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the contract-authority picture with respect 
to the Air Force? 

General Rawtrnes. My apologies, but I do not have the status of 
contract authorization with me. I will have to get that. 

Mr. Manon. You will supply that and when we last provided con- 
tract authority and to what extent, and make that clear in presenting 
to us the contract-authorization picture? 

General Rawtutnas. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


$4328—51—pt. 4——3 
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EXPENDITURE ESTIMATE FOR 1952 

Mr. Manon. How much of the $30-billion-plus which will be 
available to the Air Force in the current fiscal year—that does not 
take into consideration public works—will probably be expended in 
fiscal 1952? In other weeps, you are going to have available to 
expend in excess of $30 billion. How much will you actually spend? 

I understand the Department of Defense, according to the Presi- 
dent’s budget, will spend well in excess of $40 billion. How much of 
that will be spent by the Air Force? 

General Rawuincs. That is another schedule we will have to 
develop. But since $11 billion of the 1952 total is aircraft and these 
items all have an 18-month lead time, there will be, of course, a good 
deal carried over into fiscal 1953. But we will get the estimated 
schedule of expenditures of the available funds and enter it into the 
record and discuss it with the committee in the morning. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Estimated expenditures in fiscal year 1952 by the Air Force from fiscal vear 
1952 and prior-year funds appropriated to the Air Force are $12,875 million. 

Mr. Manon. Now, at this point, let us consider the personnel, and 
we will suspend the discussion of some of those items until the morning. 


JAPANESE OCCUPATION COSTS 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. If I may ask at this time, on page 3 of your 
opening remarks you state: 

The estimates submitted to you were prepared before the decision had been 
reached to establish a pay-as-you-go policy in Japan as a preliminary to an even- 
tual peace treaty. Certain costs which heretofore have been assessed against 
the Japanese economy will after July 1 be paid by the countries of origin of the 
forces of occupation. 

Is that amount to be included in the bill vou are submitting to us 
now? 

General Rawuiincs. No, sir. That was to make clear we had not 
provided in this bill for those costs. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. It might be necessary to make a supple- 
mental request for that? 

General RawuiinGs. It might. It will depend upon the appropria- 
tions involved. I think we may be able to carry it, but we are going 
to have to pay it, and I wanted to make the point in case we have to 
ask for a supplemental. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortu. To how much, roughly, do you estimate that 
will come? 

General Aspnsio. Our current estimate is approximately $28% 
million. 

Mr. WiacGieswortu. Is that as a result of a binding obligation 
upon the United States at the moment? 

General Asensio. I think so. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. What is the obligation? 

General Asensio. Heretofore—— 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. | understand the situation heretofore, but I 
want to know what has taken place in the meantime that places an 
obligation on us to pay this $28 million. 
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General Asensio. We-are progressing toward a Japanese peace 
treaty. Under those circumstances the position of Japan is different 
from that of an occupied country. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Has there been any binding agreement; has 
there been any binding commitment; is there a treaty; or what is it 
that places this obligation on the shouldé#® of Uncle Sam? 

General Asensio. We have received instructions from the Depart- 
ment of Defense and, I believe, the State Department to begin 
assuming certain costs as of July 1. 

Mr. WigGiteswortn. Do you know on what basis? Is there any 
treaty? What is the basis for the instructions? Is it merely a matter 
of policy, or is there a binding obligation? 

General Rawuings. I cannot answer that at this time, but we 
received instructions from the Department of Defense to handle it in 
this way. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Would you please ascertain what the situa- 
tion is so that you can tell us what the situation is when you come back? 

General Raw inas. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


ParTIAL Pay-As-You-Go PROGRAM IN JAPAN 


1. History of the partial pay-as-you-go policy 

(a) Since the termination of the war, the Japanese Government has provided 
certain services in support of the maintenance and operation of United States 
occupation forces in Japan. Such support includes the real estate required by the 
occupation forces, including repairs and utilities and the maintenance and opera- 
tion costs connected therewith; communications in Japan, rail and bus travel and 
transportation costs; stevedoring expenses; coal required by the occupation 
forces; indigenous labor required in the occupation; and other miscellaneous sup- 
plies and services available from the Japanese economy. 

(b) Also, since the termination of the war, the United States has provided 
economic aid to Japan from the United States appropriations for ‘‘Government 
and relief in occupied areas’”’ (GARIOA) to promote the economic recovery in 
that country. In the years immediately following the war, the amount of eco- 
nomic aid required exceeded the yen costs of maintenance of the occupation 
forces. In recent years, however, the amount of GARIOA economie aid required 
has gradually declined to a point where, in fiscal year 1952, it was estimated that 
the aid requirement would approximate about half of the yen cost of maintaining 
the occupation forees. Accordingly, a feeling developed throughout various 
United States governmental agencies that a more businesslike approach with 
respect to Japan should be adopted by the institution of a partial pay-as-you-go 
program for the yen costs of occupation, and the elimination of direct economic 
aid. This feeling was further strengthened by the fact that peace-treaty dis- 
cussions appeared imminent. 

(c) At the Wake Island conference, the Supreme Commander, Allied Powers, 
Far Fast, and the President discussed the advisability of the United States 
adopting a partial pay-as-you-go policy for those yen costs of the occupation 
being borne by Japan. The President directed the Secretary of Defense to 
study this proposal in collaboration with the Department of State and to make 
recommendations on the advisability of initiating such a policy. 

(d) On 22 February 1951, the Secretary of Defense, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State, reeommended to the President that it was psychologically and 
politically appropriate that he approve the adoption of a partial pay-as-you-go 
policy in Japan for United States fiscal year 1952, under which policy the United 
States would pay in dollars for approximately 50 percent of the yen costs of 
maintenance of all United States occupation troops in Japan. It was further 
recommended that the GARIOA economic-aid request for Japan for fiscal year 
1952 be eliminated for the reason that the partial pay-as-you-go program would 
provide the Japanese Government with approximately the same dollar equivalent. 
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At that time, it was estimated that the partial pay-as-you-go program would cost 
the United States between $140 million and $180 million, 

(e) The President approved the recommendations concerning the adoption of the 
partial pay-as-you-go policy effective 1 July 1951. 

2. Scope of the policy 

(a) Under the partial pay-as-you-go policy adopted for fiscal year 1952, the 
United States will pay in dollars for approximately 50 percent of those yen costs 
which will furnish dollars approximately equivalent to, and therefore permit the 
elimination of, the GARIOA aid request for Japan in that year. Based on the 
recommendations of the Supreme Commander, Far East, a division of payments 
between the United States.and Japan has been established which will facilitate 
the administration of the partial pay-as-you-go policy. Under this arrangement, 
the Japanese will continue to furnish 100 percent of the following as part of their 
contribution, either in actual services or in ven delivered to the occupation forces: 

(1) Travel and rail transportation costs. 

(2) Communications in Japan. 

(3) Rents and utilities for real estate required by the occupation forces, 
including dependents’ housing. (No rental allowances paid to such personnel; 
estimated savings to United States pay and allowances appropriations ap- 
proximately $1,000,000.) 

(4) Repairs and utilities. 

(5) Coal. 

(6) Paeking and crating costs for houschold goods. 

(7) Local contractual printing and reproduction costs. 

(8) Maintenance and operation of billets and Special Services hotels. 

The United States will pay 100 percent of the following costs: Be 

(1) Contractual services with Japanese Government for indigenous labor. 

(2) Stevedoring costs. eS 4 

The following services will be paid in part by the United States and in part by 
Japan. re 

(1) Local procurement of miscellaneous supplies and equipment (approxi- 
mately 27 percent by Japan and 73 percent by United States). 

(2) Miscellaneous other contractual services (approximately 70 percent 
by Japan and 30 percent by United States). 

(b) In developing his recommendations on the division of payments between 
the United States and Japan, the Supreme Commander arranged to leave with 
the Japanese responsibility for 100 percent of those ven costs which it is hoped 
Japan will continue to furnish our forces after a peace treaty becomes effective. 
This arrangement, therefore, should provide a smooth administrative transition 
from protreaty to posttreaty operations. 


3. Estimated cost to United States of partial pay-as-you-go program in Japan in 
fiscal year 1952 
(a) Preliminary estimates indicate United States share of the costs may approx- 
imate $161.4 million in fiscal vear 1952, chargeable as follows: 


Millions 


Army appropriations__ eae ; AS Ban nee $121. 7 
Air Force appropriations ___ _- 2 28. 3 
Navy appropriations ; 9. 5 
MSTS appropriations _ - 1.9 

Total costs _- : ; : 161. 4 


(b) The above estimates are based upon the level of support contemplated in 
the Japanese termination-of-war (TOW) budget account for occupation costs 
during the Japanese fiscal vear 1951-52 (Apr. 1, 1951-Mar. 31, 1952), which was 
based on pre-Korea occupation forces. The estimates reflect the effect of local 
price increases in Japan sinee the TOW budget was formulated, which increases 
average about 27 percent. 

(c) The Department of Defense is currently reviewing the preliminary cost 
estimates to determine the extent to which supplemental budgets will be required 
to cover the aditional costs which resuit from the partial pay-as-vou-go program. 


4. A summary of GARIOA aid to Japan and Germany is shown in table 1 below. 


5. A summary of the Japanese Government appropriations for support of occupation 
forces is shown in table 2 below. 
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TABLE 1.—Summary of obligations against appropriations for ‘‘Government and 
dead in naueanay areas’ we sts at and Germany 


| 
| Obligations for | Obligations for 
Fiscal year Total appro- | Japan (report | Germany (re- 
’ priation | as of oa 31, | port as of Mar. 
| 1951) 31, 1951) 





| 

—— 
Fiscal year 1947_- nia } $725, 000,000 | 1 $306,322,052 | $265, 729, 942 
Fiscal year 1948__. : Re ...| 1,083, 000, 000 | 1 371, 875, 300 580, 730, 955 
Fi al year 1949_____. : nobel inl obieas 1, 300, 000, 000 547, 739, 424 | 682, 907, 488 
Fis al year 1950____- “ . —_ , on 912, 500, 000 | 2 441, 483, 548 | 3 406, 914, 393 
F iscal year 1951. cae 4 288, 000, 000 } — ..°% {er ieee 
Fiscal year 1952- eis AD i pas 5 27,000,000 | 788, 186,000 |.........-.-.-.. 





‘ Includes Ryukyus, not separated in these years. 

2 Source: Direct obligations shown in GARIOA budget estimates for fiscal year 1952. 

‘Includes amounts warranted to State Department and ECA when program transferred thereto on 
Oct. 16, 1949, and GARIOA for Germany terminated. 

* Includes $50,000,000 placed in reserve under sec. 1214, and returned to the Treasury. 

5 Requested. 

® Includes $3,207,000 for reorientation program and $4,979,000 for administrative expenses of SCAP Head- 
quarters. No economic aid requested. 


Note.—In fiscal year, $499,757,072—and in fiscal year 1946, $315,075,691—from the Military Establish 
ment Appropriation Act were used for the type of support later suplied by creation of the GARIOA- 
appropriation in fiscal year 1947. No breakdown by country is available for these 2 years. 


TaRBL_e 2.—Summary of Japanese Government termination of war appropriation 


for support of the occupation ! 


, Equivalent in 
Japanese fiscal year (April 1 through March 31) | Japanese yen | 
| 


Jnited States 
| money 

sessile nila dnictaatiaimomeion s , ed ar WILGh STs: CARE BRR 
Fiscal year 1946-47 stickon’ Mess ...-} 37,930, 000, 000 (2) 
Fiscal year 1947-48 : 64, 128, 000, 000 | (2) 
Fiscal year 1948-49 _.| 106, 151, 000, 000 | (2) 
Fiscal year 1949-50 ‘ Bpey ets $3 99, 658, 000, 000 | $277, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1950-51 er. aa aan -| 109, 262, 000, 000 | 304, 000, 000 


Fiscal year 1951-52 ; ..-| 102, 742, 000, 000 | 285, 000, 000 





Amounts include minor costs for support of British Commonwealth occupation forces, and certain 
mandatory Japanese costs such as the operation of the Sugamo Prison and ocean weather stations. 
2 No true or firm rate of exchange existed during these years. 


Monpay, Juty 2, 1951. 


CiviLIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
WITNESES 


MAJ. GEN. EDMUND C. LYNCH, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND 
ORGANIZATION 

MAJ. GEN. WALTER E. TODD, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DCS/ 
OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. HARLAN C. PARKS, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLAN- 
NING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

BRIG. GEN. HORACE A. SHEPARD, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT 
AND ENGINEERING, DCS/MATERIEL 

LT. GEN. EDWIN W. RAWLINGS, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

COL. C. PRATT BROWN, ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM- 
ING, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

H. R. SCHIAVONE, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. We will now take up the civilian-personnel picture 
of the Air Force. 
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General Lyncu. If it please the committee, I will address myself 
first to the subject of manpower utilization and control and then to 
the over-all civilian requirements for the Air Force as in the estimate 
before you. 

Mr. Manon. What is your position with the Air Force? 

General Lyncu. | am Director of Manpower and Organization 
of the United States Air Force. 


UTILIZATION AND CONTROL 


I would like to explain how we manage our military and civilian 
manpower; how we determine the number required; how we allocate 
personnel to the major Air Force commands in proportion to their 
share of the workload; and then what measures we take to insure the 
proper use of the people we have. 

The Congress and the President have been placing increased em- 
phasis on the need for the full use of the manpower resources of the 
Nation. This emphasis has helped create a greater awareness within 
the Air Force of the importance of a sound manpower utilization 
program. 

Prior to June 1950, the Air Force had gone through a period of 
contraction. It appeared then that a relatively stable Air Force of 
48 wings would be the goal. The outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
changed the picture as to both the size and the composition of the 
Air Force. Since then we have overhauled our organization for man- 
power utilization and control and reoriented it to the needs of the 
Nation in an uncertain world situation. 

A modern Air Force is a very complex organization of many inter- 
related parts which must function smoothly if we are to have a balanced 
and fully effective fighting force. Qualitatively we are trying to 
build the best Air Force, and quantitatively we are striving to obtain 
the maximum combat potential within the manpower and money 
resources provided. 

I shall explain the work of the military staff after the appropriate 
policy and planning decisions have been made by the Congress, the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

The program for manpower utilization can best be portrayed by a 
description of the procedures involved from the inception of a program 
to its final stages. 

Basic guidance for plans and strategy is obtained from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. This guidance determines the composition and ‘de- 
ployment of the combat elements needed by the United States Air 
Force to meet its responsibility in supporting our national objectives. 
The Air Force then prepares mobilization plans and the, necessary 
war plans to meet the objectives outlined by the Joimt Chiefs of 
Staff. These approved plans are then used by the Air Staff to estab- 
lish a balanced Air Force designed to perform its assigned mission. 

Briefly, the troop program is our manpower budget. The basic 
combat elements and the installations on which they will be located 
set the framework of the Air Force troop program. The combat 
units and the stations determine the various supporting elements 
and activities necessary to form balanced combat groupings. ‘The 
training of the crew members and technicians needed to fill and 
maintain these units determine the number and size of the various 
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training establishments. The extent to which we use our aircraft 
determines the size of our maintenance and supply establishment. 
The radar net and other facilities used in air defense establish 
matériel and personnel requirements. Provision must be made to 
continue research and development in order that the Air Force mav 
keep up to date. The Air Force troop program is the sum total of 
personnel, military, and civilian, necessary to keep all the various 
activities going. It spells out when and where we are going to use 
our Manpower resources. 

The preparation of the detailed troop program requires the con- 
trol and effort of the major Air Force commands, the Air Staff, and 
the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force. All elements of the Air 
Staff participate in the development of this program. However, I 
will only highlight those which have key parts. 

The Assistant for Programing provides guidance that is time-phased 
and correlates all elements that make up the total Air Force program. 
The troop program is but one of these. Its manpower requirements 
must be kept in balance with the other major Air Force programs, 
which are the base-utilization program; the construction or public- 
works program; the aircraft procurement and utilization program; 
and, the aircraft flying-hours program. 

The Directorate of Manpower and Organization, at this point, 
relates the many and varied jobs in the Air Force to the size and type 
mission assigned. This gives more form to the troop program. It is 
this relationship that actually determines the numbers and kinds of 
people that will be needed. As the size and type of mission varies, 
the numbers and types of jobs also vary. The Directorate also deter- 
mines, with the assistance of other staff agencies, not only the total 
number, but also the grade, occupation, and civil or military status of 
the manpower needed. The manpower allocated to the Air Force by 
the Congress, the President, and the Department of Defense are in 
turn allocated by the Directorate to the major commands. 

The directorates of personnel then review manpower programs for 
their procurement feasibility and develop the detailed plans for per- 
sonnel administration. 

The budget estimates reflect a comprehensive analysis of personnel 
requirements in terms of numbers and cost. In connection with 
budget estimates the manpower program is reviewed by the Air Force 
Budget Advisory Committee, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress. After the enactment of 
appropriation, the troop program is revised to conform to the approved 
budget. ; 

IXECUTION AND CONTROL OF MANPOWER PROGRAM 


Day-to-day execution of the Air Force troop program from this 
point on is the responsibility of the Directorate of Manpower and 
Organization. Basically, the purpose of this Directorate is to deter- 
mine how the Air Force can accomplish its mission with the least 
number of people. This means that there must be a sound organiza- 
tional structure incorporating the best operating methods and pro- 
cedures with good managers throughout. This is the reason why the 
Directorate is charged with the responsibility of analyzing present 
practices, developing sound principles of organization and better 
management techniques and then encouraging their use for better 
management. 
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The effectiveness of the manpower program would be lost without 
a means of reviewing progress and controlling results. The following 
outlines this system briefly. These controls are in addition to control 
through Budget authorization. 

The Directorate develops manpower standards, approves all 
manning and equipping documents, and allocates personnel to 
accomplish approved programs. 

Different types of standards for measuring the manpower require- 
ments for varying purposes are being developed. These serve as a 
means of projecting manpower requirements and as a guide in making 
allocations and evaluating performance. 

The primary manpower control is through the bulk allocation of 
military and civilian personnel by Headquarters, United States Air 
Force. Military personnel are allocated by number and grade, 
civilians by budget project covering functional areas. 

Both military and civilian personnel are authorized on a quarterly 
basis. While the troop program sets forth our basic manpower plan, 
each quarter, before the authorizations are issued, we review the 
requirements of each major command to determine whether the 
estimated workload and personnel are in balance. For example, the 
authorization for the first quarter of fiscal year 1952 to the Continental 
Air Command provided 163 less than the number planned in the troop 
program for the Air ROTC instructor personnel. This reduction was 
made because new units were not being activated as rapidly as 
planned and because of changes in the curricula. On the last quarterly 
review of civilian personnei authorizations for fiscal year 1951, 25,000 
positions were withheld because the workload had not developed at 
the rate and to the level planned. 

We have manpower groups established at each command echelon. 
The personnel of these groups are trained at civilian institutions, at 
service schools, and on the job. We will train at least 400 officers in 
the field of manpower management during the next few months. The 
primary purpose of these groups is to assure the commander that his 
manpower is properly distributed and used for the functions he must 
perform to get his job done. These groups are responsible for develop- 
ing command yardsticks for approval at headquarters, USAF, justify- 
ing needs for additional personnel, and for conducting a manpower 
survey of each command activity at least once a vear. These proced- 
ures follow the guide established by the Director of Manpower and 
Organization, headquarters, USAF. 

On-the-spot management surveys of trouble areas, brought to light 
by analyses of reports and data, are made by teams from headquarters, 
USAF. These headquarters survey teams also supervise and assist 
the activities of the command manpower groups. A survey of re- 
search and development activities started by this headquarters in 
January 1951 and still under way is a typical example of an on-the-spot 
management survey. A reorganization consolidated several independ- 
ent activities into the new Research and Development Command 
which was also being expanded. After a review of the problem, we 
decided that special action was necessary to check both their organiza- 
tional and manpower requirements, so we set up a special survey team. 
The organization of each activity is examined to determine the suit- 
ability of the present organizational concepts; the applicability of 
established manpower ‘‘yardsticks” to research and development in- 
stallations is checked; the over-all mission and related programs are 
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analyzed to determine the present and projected minimum manpower 
requirements for both the technical and support areas. 

Another example is a survey of the Northeast Air Command which 
we conducted last March. T hese headquarters teams, widely experi- 
enced in organization and the determination of manpower require- 
ments, instructed the command manpower group in the mechanics of 
a survey, indoctrinated them in the manpower program of the Air 
Force, and gave actual assistance and guidance in performing the 
survey. Other recent surveys by personnel from headquarters, 
United States Air Force, include the personnel requirements of the 
Third Air Force in the United Kingdom and also for the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Pact. 

Many types of work measurement 4 used throughout the Air 
Force to control the use of manpower. <A formalized work measure- 
ment reporting system has not been set up but preliminary steps have 
been taken toward establishing one. In the meantime the cost 
control system performs a similar reporting service. 

Statistical reports, cost reports, and inspection reports are used to 
compare actual operating elements to determine whether manpower 
use 1s going according to plan. Corrective action is initiated whenever 
necessary. Ex amples of this type analysis and action are: 

During July 1950 Edwards AFB in California requested an increase 
of 300 personnel. Workload analysis in this headquarters indicated 
that they had adequate personnel if properly distributed. The 
request was refused with a suggestion as to how to make the necessary 
personnel readjustment. A follow-up showed that the solution 

ras practical and no additional personnel were needed. 

This is, however, indicative of a fairly static condition. There were 
somewhat different conditions at MeChord AFB in Washington. 

In June 1950 workload analysis showed that the base was over- 
staffed compared to workload with a utilization index of 75 percent 
as compared to a desired 80 percent or better. This utilization index 
is a statistical standard determined by relating personnel reported on 
cost reports to applicable workload factors such as gallons of fuel 
— base population, and so forth. During July, additional troop 

‘arrier elements were assigned increasing the workload and the utiliza- 
ra index jumped shar ply to 95 percent. During the next few months 
several troop carrier elements were moved to Korea and the workload 
decreased. The December utilization index dropped to 58 percent 
and, as a result of a survey, guided by personnel from this headquar- 
ters, the authorization of the station was reduced by 700. 

(Note—In March 1951, 18 out of 64 stations analyzed (28 percent) were 80 
percent or better.) 

We review all Air Force programs and directives to insure that they 
do not cause waste in the use of manpower through overlap or dupli- 
‘vation in functions performed or through the use of facilities that 
may be readily consolidated for better use. 

We exercise another type of control over manpower by requiring 
commanders to make full adjustments within their éxisting personnel 
authorizations to meet increased workloads before they request addi- 
tional allocations. Commanders are also required to eliminate or 
reduce low-priority workloads before a new allocation request is initi- 
ated. The backlog thus accumulated is used as a measure of the justi- 
fication for more personnel. We make certain that the commander 
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knows what is going on by having him personally review all such 
requests. 

The Air Force has a formalized management improvement program 
in accordance with Public Law No. 429, Eighty-first Congress. This 
program includes the education and indoctrination of all supervisors 
to give them a better understanding of how good management is 
accomplished. We expect i sn use of manpower will result 
from this program. 

For instance, the Inspector General, USAF, recently looked into 
the procedure for the apprehension and administration of Atr Force 
prisoners and recommended improvements which resulted in a savings 
of approximately 213 man-years due to reduced personnel require- 
ments. 

Also, a survey some months ago of the methods used in handling 
Air Force personnel moving to and from overseas resulted in a saving 
of about 500 man-years due to a consolidation of organizations and 
functions at the various ports of embarkation and the assignment of 
responsibility for adequate administration and processing of personnel 
to the organization losing their services. 

As a final check or control, the Inspector General continuously 
inspects the operation of the entire Air Force and reports on compli- 
ance with manpower utilization directives. 

There are other aspects of our control procedures which pertain to 
how many men are required to do a particular job. Among these are 
Tables of Organization and Tables of Distribution. 

Combat units are organized on standard Tables of Organization 
which are built on a detailed analysis of the personnel required to 
perform the predetermined workload imposed by the mission of the 
unit. Headquarters United States Air Force controls the preparation 
of these tables and approves them after detailed analysis to assure 
balance of personnel with workload, using standard vardsticks which 
are continually evaluated and refined to reflect changes in equipment, 
additional mechanization, change in mission, and other factors which 
influence the workload. 

Our tables of organization include both peace and war authoriza- 
tions. The essential difference between them is that the peace 
column provides for what might be termed ‘‘one-shift operation,” 
whereas the war authorization permits ‘‘around-the-clock sustained 
operation.’”’ Our present military personnel requirements are based 
on an intermediate position between peace and war authorizations. 
For example, strategic air command units and air defense units are 
in a “readiness” status which is approximately halfway between peace 
and war authorizations. Other tactical and support units are on 
peace authorizations. 

The proportion of combat forces as compared to supporting forces 
is a matter of continuing study in every plan or program. We are 
making constant effort to maintain an appropriate balance between 
combat forces and supporting elements. 

The training, support, and administrative establishments are allo- 
cated personnel according to estimates of workload after detailed 
review by this headquarters. These major commands, in turn, dis- 
tribute their personnel authorizations to subordinate activities in 
accordance with their workload requirements, in the form of approved 
tables of distribution. The major difference between a table of 
organization and a table of distribution is that the former is based 
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on a predetermined military workload while the table of distribution 
is tailored to fit a specific but more dynamic workload. In form, they 
look alike. The table of distribution is approved first by the major 
command with subsequent review and power of veto retained in 
headquarters, USAF. Here in headquarters, USAF, they are re- 
viewed and analyzed to see that they conform to established work- 
load standards. We use the same standards for both tables of dis- 
tribution and tables of organization and we analyze and compare 
personnel required to perform similar functions in different activities 
to assure uniformity to standard. 

As stated, headquarters, USAF, retains the power of veto on tables 
of distribution. Downward adjustments are made in subsequent 
personnel authorizations if the results of the analysis made in this 
headquarters shows lack of balance between workload and personnel 
authorization. It is emphasized that control in the allocation of man- 
power within the Air Force is exercised first through quarterly per- 
sonnel reviews and allocations in bulk to the major commands and 
then again when the distribution within the command is submitted for 
review. The major Air Force commanders, all senior and experienced 
officers, are thus afforded flexibility in keeping their manpower re- 
sources adjusted to the workload. Being closer to where the work is 
being done they are able to react faster in making adjustments to 
changed conditions. At the same time, headquarters, United States 
Air Force, retains the basic control through the allocation and review 
procedure. 

Yardsticks and other manpower standards are used to build our 
standard tables, to allocate personnel, and to evaluate utilization. 
These yardsticks are based upon work measurement studies and an 
analysis of practical experience in the field. Our original set of yard- 
sticks was inherited from the War Department Manpower Board— 
Gasser Board—established during the latter stages of World War II. 
They have been further refined by the Air Force to meet changing 
equipment and conditions, and are now published in the form of an 
Air Force manual. We have a continuing program for their expansion 
to assure that all functional areas are covered and kept up to date. 





SUMMARY OF MANPOWER CONTROL 


In summary, the main features of the United States Air Force 
program for manpower control are— 

First, full control with planning and broad policy guidance remain 
with the Secretary of the Air Force and with headquarters, United 
States Air Force. Responsibility is centralized in one staff agency for 
manpower control, both military and civilian. 

Second, a system of manpower standards which serve as basis for 
projecting requirements, as a guide for allocations; and as a basis 
for evaluating utilization. These standards are based on _ past 
experience and are continuously being refined and brought up to 
date as improvements are made in organization and management. 

Third, the commanders at their various echelons execute the pro- 
gram. under headquarters guidance with commensurate authority 
delegated to them. 

We have evaluated, reoriented, and revitalized our manpower 
utilization program since the Korean operation began. Our main 
task ahead is to alert all personnel in the Air Force to the problems 
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involved in good manpower management and to get them all heartily 
behind the program. 

Various implementing documents are required to round out the 
manpower utilization program that I have just described. I have 
copies of the most important of these available in this binder and will 
be happy to leave them for the use of the committee, if you so desire. 


COMPARISONS OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL STRENGTHS OF THREE BRANCHES 
OF SERVICE 


Mr. Manon. General Moore is present in the committee room. 
General, would you mind making a little statement to the committee 
with respect to civilian personnel? As General Lynch has presented 
his statement I have wondered just what the civilian personnel picture 
is, insofar as numbers are concerned, as between the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force. Do you have that, General Lynch? 

General Lyncu. I have the figures for the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. J understand. I am speaking now of the over-all. 

General Moore. The over-all civilian personnel picture for the 
fiscal year 1952 is as follows: For the Army, 621,821 positions; for the 
Navy, 562,969 positions; for the Air Force, 319,409 positions. 

The total for the Army, Navy, and Air Force is 1,504,199 positions. 

Mr. Manon. That is positions. Man-years would be less; would 
it not? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

General Lyncu. 296,691 in the Air Force program. 

Mr. Mauon. In the Air Force program your man-years would be 
296,691? 

General Lyncu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Could General Moore give us those figures for the 
Army and Navy? 

Mr. Manon. General, cai you at the moment give us the man-year 
figures for the Army and Navy? I think we bave had them before, 
but I thought it would be mteresting to have them all here as we 
considered the Air Force personnel picture as to how it has shaped 
up. 

REVISED MAN-YEAR REQUIREMENT 


General Moore. For 1952 the estimate provides for the Army in 
man-years 549,088, and for the Navy, 506,000. 

For the Air Force I have 301,000. 

Mr. Manon. Your figure, General Lynch, was 296,691. Could you 
reconcile those? 

General Lyncu. The end strength was changed on June 30 in my 
figures from 278,400 to a figure of 251,999, which is our revised esti- 
mate of our actual on-board strength for personnel comparable to 
those for which funds are requested in the estimates before you. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, your figure is a little more reasonable 
than the figure submitted by General Moore? 

General Lyncu. That is nght. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

General Moore. My figure was the 1952 man-years in the printed 
budget. 

Mr. Manon. But the point is that as we have approached and 
reached the end of fiscal 1951 they have more exact figures available. 
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General Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Rawiines. When we made our original budget estimate 
for fiscal year 1952 we had estimated certain beginning figures which 
were the end figures for fiscal year 1951 on the Sahonenal strengths. 
As in the case of military personnel we have fewer man-years required, 
and we, therefore, will be able to reduce the required amount of 
personnel money in some degree. 

In the case of civilian personnel our year-end strength is lower and 
our man-year strength will be lower. We have some other require- 
ments that necessitate our utilizing those funds. 


CIVILIAN REQUIREMENT LOWER THAN OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. General Moore, you might participate in this dis- 
cussion. I think I know some of this, but for the record, in a word 
what is the explanation of the much lower civilian personnel require- 
ment of the Air Force as compared to the other services? 

General Rawuincs. Part of that, sir, is the fact that the Army 
and Navy are engaged in some manufacturing operations to a greater 
degree than the Air Force. For example, the Army operates some 
arsenals, and I believe the Navy operates a number of shipyards. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Rawiines. Which, in effect, are production activities; 
whereas the major civilian personnel user that we have is our air 
depot, where we do not do actual manufacturing but rather overhaul 
our aircraft. Therefore, our civilian pabaenial requirement is not 
quite the same in character. 

Mr. Taper. I think I ought to call your attention to the fact that 
General Decker reduced his figures 27,000 below this 549,000. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. The Army will have a reduction to 
some extent. 

OVERSEAS CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Does overseas civilian personnel have anything to do 
with these figures? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If so, what? 

General Moore. I do not have the figures in my hand, but I recall 
from memory that the Army has, for example, 30,000 for the fiscal 
year 1952 for one project. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. In other words, overseas requirements, to some 
extent, account for the larger Navy and Army requirements? 

General Moore. Particularly the Army. An appreciable number 
may be accounted for by the Army’s requirement due to its occupation 
of Austria, where we have to pay appropriated funds for all the 
personnel which we utilize. 

In addition to that, in connection with the Korean operation, I 
believe that it is generally understood that the Army requirements for 
unloading and handling supplies with civilian labor in Korea would be 
considerably more than the requirements for the Air Force or the 
Navy, because the Navy’s operations are to a considerable degree 
aboard ship, and the Air Force is at airfields which were provided for 
more or less on the normal basis. Of course, they would have some 
increase, too. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Of these 319,000 people how many would be in Europe, 
or in Asia, or outside continental United States. 
General Lyncu. We will get those figures for you, Mr. Chairman. 
: Mr. Manon. This does not include all civilians. 
, { General Lyncu. This figure is world-wide, for civilian personnel for 
which funds are requested in this estimate now before you. 
Mr. Manon. And you will supply that peematnnt 
: General Lyncu. Yes, sir. 
(The data requested follow:) 
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Department of the Air Force—Distribution of civilian personnel between zone of 
intertor and overseas (for regular Air Force activities) 
Fiscal year 1952 
end strength 


IS Oho coe ae etme ne as ae Pe ep Cie Ae 319, 547 
i ON oe are een ree oe aa aay cues! 274 : 703 
, ieyeeeeeee osc GC. . ee es A Pe ip Ee : - weacac <eoae 
, ; Mr. Taser. YY our Si iits shits year are what, as Resid with the 
, 296,000 and 319,000? 
‘ General Lyncn. We utilized approximately 196,300 man-years of 
; personnel during fiscal year 1951. 
. : Mr. Taser. How many did you have at the end of the year? 
r i General Lyncu. As of June 30, 1951, it is estimated at 251,999. 
l ; Mr. Taser. That is what you begin with. 
7 ‘ General Lyncu. Yes. We began fiscal year 1951 with 154,935 on 
the Air Force rolls. 
t Mr. Taner. How many man-years did you have? 
Mr. ScuiaAvone. 196,313 man-years for fiscal year 1951. 
) Mr. Taner. So that you split your increase over the year about 


evenly. 
Mr. WiaGLeswortsH. When was the Air Force set up independ- 
ently as an organization? 
4 General Rawuineas. Officially, it was July 26, 1947, when the Air 
Force was established as an independent organization. 
Mr. WicGLeswortn. I assume that it would be impossible to make 
any comparison of the personnel with prior years. 
ll General Rawuines. Yes, sir. Because it was interlocked with the 
ul Army personnel. 


SUMMARIES OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIvILIAN PERSONNEL 


0 
Mr. Wice_esworts. | do not know whether you have the infor- 
di mation in tabular form or not, but I or others have requested from 
n the Army and the Navy tables that will show by appropriation items 
le the positions, man-years, and dollars for the fiscal vears 1950, 1951, 
and 1952. Also, a table which will show the number of white-collar 
[ workers and the number of blue-collar workers for each of those fiscal 
yr years. And also a table that will show the number of people employed 
e on personnel work and on publicity work in each of those fiscal vears, 
1e If you do not have these tables already I would like to have them 
Pe prepared and inserted in the record. 


(The'information requested follows: ) 
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Distribution of civilian personnel between zone of interior and overseas (for Regular 
Air Force activities) 








Actual, Estimated, Estimated, 
June 30, 1950 | June 30, 1951 | June 30, 1952 
Total F . ; ee eee 154, 935 251, 999 319, 547 
_————SSaSSS SS 8 ————_ 
Zone of interior _- | 132 149 } 22%, 799 274, 703 
Overseas 22, 786 | 28, 200 44,844 





Distribution of civilian positions, for fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952 (based on 
functional utilization of white- and blue-collar workers) 


i 


- pe -, | Estimated | Estimated 
Detail | Sune 30, 1950, | strength | strength 


strenott 
strength June 30, 1951 | June 30, 1952 





WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS | 
Operation and maintenance __ — “= 52, 950 _ 104, 77 
Aircraft and facilities . - - , 24, 268 | Ai, 657 
Depot maintenance of aircraft, world-wide 1,391 | 2,733 | 3, 631 
Operation and maintenance of Air Force installations | | | 
and equipment, world-wide ; } 22,877 | 30, 903 | | 38, 026 
Service-wide facilities and depot supply systems pint 6, 735 | 12, 868 | My, 395 
Operation of depot supply system, world-wide ; 5, 778 11, 480 | 16, 007 


Operation of aeronautical chart service od 957 





Medical activities, including operation and maintenance of | 


medical facilities, world-wide 1, 880 | 3,127 | 4, 460 
Service-wide administration, including major commands, | | | 
world-wide : : ; | 11, 857 16, 789 | 20, 423 
Operation of Air Force finance center | 1, 271 | 2,716 | 3, 492 
Operation and maintenance of training installations __- 6, 939 13, 772 17, 290 
Major procurement and production costs: Procurement and | 
production personnel | 3, 902 10, 385 12, 246 
Acquisition and construction: Construction, engineering, and | | 
inspection ase 2 | 3 10 
Civilian components: Air Force Reserves and Air National | | | 
Guard activities : = 1, 480 321 | 382 
NN Ee op ee Per ee eee | 6, 766 | 10, 298 12, 107 
Laboratory operations : 4, 634 | 6, 090 | 7, 366 
Operation and maintenance of designated research and | } 
service installations . 2, 132 | 4, 208 4, 741 
Industrial mobilization | 256 550 150 
Establishment-wide activities: Mission and air attaché offices | 166 259 259 
Total, white-collar workers ; : 65, 522 | 104, 724 129, 871 
RLVE-COLLAR WORF ERS 
Operation and maintenance . | 80, 226 136, 581 | 177, 778 
Aircraft and facilities & . anche 61, 569 100, 901 ¥ 129, 386 
Depot maintenance of aircraft, world-wide | 26, 437 | 51,927 68, ‘994 
Operation and maintenance of Air Force inst: illations | 
and equipment, world-wide | BA 132 | _ 48, 974 60, 392 
Service-wide facilities and depot supply 10, 156 20, 008 27,717 
Operation of depot supply system, world-wide | 9, (837 19, 546 27, 255 
Operation of {aeronautical chart service —— 319 462 12 
Medical activities, including operation and mainte- | 
nance of medical facilities, world-wide 1, 092 1, 880 2, 635 
Service-wide administration, including major com- 
mands, world-wide | 367 519 432 
Operation of Air Force finanee center | 39 84 108 
Operation and maintenance of training instaWations. | 7, 003 13, 189 17, 300 
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Distribution of civilian positions, for fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952 (based on 











functional utilization of white- and blue-collar workers) —C ‘ontinued 
ary 3 $ Sie ena al l 
| | : ~ . 
| 4 | Estimated | Estimated 
Detail | June 30, 1950, | strength | strength 


strength | June 30, 1951 | June 30, 1952 


BLUE-COLLAR WORKERS—continued 


Major procurement and production costs: Procurement and 


production personnel... - 39 105 124 
Acquisition and construction: Cc onstruction, engineering, and | | 
inspection 5 42 72 
Civilian components: Air Force Reserves and Air National \ | 
Guard activities Vibe sais enna eens asidiadebaa« vee | 3, 885 1, 509 1, 316 
Research and development Sars Sh ide ceca Wd tdaneU Ie 5, 183 8, 921 10, 260 
Laboratory operations - 1, 986 2, 610 3, 157 
Operation and maintenance of de signated research and 
development installations. __- : 3, 197 6, 311 7,112 
Establishment-wide activities: Mission and air attaché 
offices . Pai ‘ : ; Be c 75 117 117 
Total, blue collar workers BS thai alia psu odictnieil 89, 413 147, 275 189, 676 
Total, Regular Air Force activities. .............-......- 154, 935 251, 999 319, 547 


Civilian personnel engaged in personnel administration in zone of the interior (for 
Regular Atr Force activities) 
Positions 


June 30, 1950__. : ik ok Pt f 1,558 
June 30, 1951 ¥ 8 2, 611 
June 30, 1952 Bi ve 3, 143 


Civilian positions devoted to public information activities 
Number of 


Fiscal year: positions 
RNs iis ar Sd. 4 r ' 306 
1951____- ‘e +e cieaieactl ds 
1952- : ' j _ 500 


AVERAGE ANNUAL CIVILIAN PAY 


Mr. Manon. I think it might be well to show the average annual 
pay of a civilian worker in continental United States, and also for 
overseas, and then the over-all. 

Mr. Taser. For each. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; for each. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Fiscal year 1951 


Average annual salary for civilian personnel 


AE CE CO 2 oo. ae ee Le ce ae as gta ata $3, 622 
Overseas < Lee : 2, 503 
Air Force-wide_ Lec reel peleligh ee A EOEs SE ~. 3, 485 


NEED FOR CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Wieeiteswortu. Even for the Air Forces which would seem to 
have the best ratio that has been given us in terms of position, you 
are asking about one civilian for every three military persons; and the 
other services are asking for even more. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to ask if we could lop off a very consider- 
able number of your civilian employees, what would the effect of that 
be, generally speaking? 
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General Lyncu. Perhaps I might better reply to the question in 
this way, that when we first made up the 95-wing program the total 
civilian requirement as submitted and which we revised and justified 
was in the vicinity of 400,000. In the course of preparation of the 
budget estimates and due to delays in getting our money for opening 
new stations and similar items the program did not develop as fast as 
we had originally planned. 

The 319,547 positions which we have in this estimate are the num- 
ber to which we reduced the 400,000. This was to keep in balance 
with the state of development of the 95-wing program by the end of 
next fiscal year. In the course of the preparation of the budget esti- 
mates we have already readjusted the civilian personnel requirements 
as of next June and the phasing to meet the separate Air Force 
developments of the 95-wing program as we will have it at that time. 

Mr. Taner. That 95-wing program is about three-fourths of the 
way. Is that not about the size of it, so that the 400,000 was an 
exaggerated program, was it not? 

General Lyncu. No, we do not believe so. By the end of fiscal 
year 1952 the flying-hour program which is the basis for a large portion 
of the civilian personnel requirement for logistic support will not have 
developed as fast as it was originally planned, because we will not have 
the units to be in flying at the rate we had planned. 

Mr. Taser. The figures showing the development of this wing 
business have gone up already from 48 to 84, and the total to grow is 
11; and the growth is 36; so you have gone better than three-fourths 
of the way. You only need at the present time a peak of 261,000; 
you have grown in your numbers 108,000 in the course of the year to 
get to the 95 figures, so you ought not to grow over one-third of that 
108,000, which is 36,000; and the 36,000 plus 261,000 would be 297,000. 
That is the way it seems to figure out, offhand. Is that not about 
right? 

General Lyncn. No, sir. The different programs as worked in 
detail are not related on a factor or percentage basis to the number of 
wings. The 95-wing program envisages a different composition, a 
different state of readiness, and a different activation rate to either of 
the 48-wing program—for example it is not just twice the size. 

Mr. Taner. You have already activated 36 out of the proposed 
increase of 47, and that is a little over the hair of the three-fourth 
increase, so that you should not have to go for more than 36,000 em- 
ployees, on the basis of what you have done already while it has been 
built up from 48 to 84. 

General Topp. You will recall, Mr. Taber, the Secretary stated it 
looked as though we had 87-wings in being. 

Mr. Taser. I thought he gave us 84. 

General Topp. Eighty-seven. 

Mr. Taser. I thought it was 84 on the chart. 

General Topp. Eighty seven is what we have in being today. The 
largest part of that number has come into being since the first of this 
calendar year. At this time the Air Reserve wings and the National 
Guard squadrons are still at separate installations, where we must 
keep them until we can provide collective housing and facilities else- 
where for them. We are at the level where we can. house them for 
this fiscal year—and in some cases | would say they are only from 60 
to 70 percent of authorized strength, not up to the 100 percent by 
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any means; and until we get the new home stations completed we 
are not going to have generated the full requirement for civil personnel 
in maintenance of installations, the shops and other facilities. 





Tuespay, Jury 3, 1951. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

Yesterday afternoon we discussed your expenditure and obligation 
picture for the fiscal year 1951, which ended on last Saturday night. 
We also discussed some of the over-all aspects of the Air Force program. 

General, we thought you might give us a picture of those matters 
this morning, but I understand from talking to you informally before 
the hearing this morning that since it is so near the end of the fiscal 
year you need a little more time to get all those figures, so that they 
will be accurate. 

General Rawuines. Yes, sir. There is quite a volume of informa- 
tion to obtain from the field. It just being the end of the fiscal year, 
the figures are not yet available. I would like a little more time. 

Mr.:-Manon. Could you have those by Monday? 

General Rawxines. Yes, sir; we definitely can have those by 
Monday. 

Mr. Manon. Then we can go into an over-all discussion with you 
about thé whole picture. 

General Rawuinas. Yes, sir. That way you can have the obliga- 
tion table exactly the way the committee would like to have it, and 
the expenditure picture. 

Mr. Manon. Would you have portions of that information available 
on the projects we will consider now? 

General Raw .ine@s. Sir, on the projects that we consider before that 
time we will have the obligation information; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. I think we can go ahead. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. It is a situation of importance. 

What is your next presentation? 


Buiip-UP or tHe Arr Force 


General Rawuineas. Sir, the way this program has developed, as 
you recall, with a basic program of 48 wings last year, going to a 
58-wing program in the first supplemental and a 68-wing program in 
the second supplemental, and in the third, which finally becaue the 
fourth congressional supplemental, going to the program we are now 
discussing. It appeared to me that the committee would have a 
better understanding of how that build-up worked if we would have 
General Todd, who is the assistant for programing for the Air Force, 
give an explanation of this build-up. This will assist you in under- 
standing the interrelationship of the various program elements such 
as personnel, aircraft, et cetera. If it meets with the pleasure of the 
committee I would like to have General Todd give that background. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Proceed, General Todd. 

General Topp. Mr. Chairman, | have hoped, sir, that this chart 
will in part answer the question raised by Mr. Taber late yesterday 
afternoon, in order to appreciate some of the details that were not 
brought out in our presentation in the case of the three supplementals 
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during 1951 and to indicate to you primarily the degree of readiness 
which we have achieved to date and the levels of manning and some 
of the major deficiencies that still exist and which will exist through 
a good part of even 1952. 

When the Korean trouble started we were actually 5,000 under 
our authorized personnel strength, at about 411,000 where we were 
authorized 416,000. A large part of that deficiency existed in the 
Far Eastern Air Force. 

Mr. Taser. You mean military personnel? 

General Topp. Yes, sir; military personnel. 

Most of this should be off the record, I think, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. You are the judge of what is to be off the record. 


Mr. Taser. That part of it vou have given so far does not mean 
too much. 


Mr. Manon. I do not think so. 

Mr. Taser. That is what the situation was a year ago. 
General Topp. That is right, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECALL OF RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


General Topp. From the 48-wing level at the beginning of 1950 
we went, as you know, in the first supplemental to 58 wings by the 
end of fiscal year 1951, and a strength of approximately 541,000. 
We started gomg toward that 58-wing strength in September of 1950, 
when we called 2 reserve wings in, 1 medium troop carrier and 1 light 
bomb wing. That was in September. 

In October, as a result of the Army calling four National Guard 
divisions, we brought five National Guard wings in, four fighter 
bombers and one tactical reconnaissance wing. 

Later in November we brought in two more medium troop carrier 
wings, bringing the total number to nine that we called to active 
service. We did that because they were the most immediately 
available units, and the resources that we needed to meet the require- 
ments at that time. 

Then, in the development of the second supplemental and considera- 
tion by the National Security Council and other high levels of require- 
ments in excess of those that we had discussed in connection with the 
first supplemental, the Air Force examination of what level of readi- 
ness we could reach by the end of fiscal year 1952 led us to one con- 
clusion, and that was that we would have to exploit the remaining 
National Guard and Air Reserve units to the maximum, primarily 
because we could get three principal resources by doing that. One, 
trained personnel; two, aircraft and organizational as well as indi- 
vidual equipment, and even uniforms; and, three, all the organized 
National Guard and Reserve units occupied installations in being 
where they had been training at least weekly for the past 3 or 4 years. 
We knew we could not possibly move to anywhere near a 95-wing 
level by the end of 1952 unless we did utilize those three principal 
resources. 

So, in January the Chief of Staff and the Secretary decided that 
was the only course of action to follow. We then proceeded during the 
past 6 months to bring to active service the remaining guard and 
Reserve units with the exception of some guard squadrons which I 
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will cover in a moment, to the extent of 31 wings. Those units were 
widely dispersed. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. Do you mean 31 of the 87 are guard? 

General Topp. Guard and Reserve. They are shown in paren- 
thesis here as to the type which was brought in. 

Mr. Manon. General Todd, the record should show the number of 
Guard and Reserve units which are called in. 

General Topp. All right, sir: 

Mr. Manon. That is a matter of public information Whether it 
has been, made public as to the nature of the Reserve and Guard 
units I do not know, but be sure to leave that in the record, because 
we need certain basic information available to us in the consideration 
of the bill. 

General Topp. Very well, sir. Twenty-one Air National Guard 
and 10 Air Reserve units have been called into active service 

As I say, those. units were widely scattered. All Guard units 
were stationed as individual squadrons at various bases 

Mr. Taser. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Taser. Are the Guard units included in the over-all number 
of military personnel in the active service, or are they simply rated 
as on active duty? 

General Topp. No, sir; they are included in the over-all. 

Mr. Taner. The Reserve units likewise? 

General Topp. Yes, sir; both of them. 

Mr. Taner. All right. 

General Topp. We hope during the end of 1952 and the early part 
of 1953 to release those people as individuals and reconstitute our 
Guard and Reserve program in generally their original bases. There 
will be one or two exceptions, but it will be a reconstitution program 
very similar to the one which existed prior to Korea. 

After we called these 31 Guard and Air Reserve units to active 
service there remained 18 National Guard squadrons: 1 in Puerto 
Rico, 1 in Hawaii, and 16 in the United States. We selected those 
16 which were going to remain on inactive status according to their 
location. We tried to select those 16 which fitted into our existing 
air-defense system so that even though they were not called to active 
service they would represent an immediate potential, and those units 
have agreed to keep a state of readiness higher than we had prior to 
Korea. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Topp. Those units, as I say, were deployed at widely 
scattered places. They were generally almost at strength in officer 
personnel, but they were very much understrength in airmen per- 
sonnel. The first thing we had to do when we brought them to active 
service was to provide filler personnel from other existing units of the 
Air Force and from the training command to build them up to a 
strength of effectiveness so far as airmen were concerned. 

They lacked certain essential equipment. We provided the Guard 
units, for example, on inactive status with their T. O. & E. equip- 
ment, table of organization, but not the table of authorization equip- 
ment which our regular units normally had. During periods of sum- 
mer encampment the regular units provided the Guard units with 
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that equipment that they normally would not have in their own 
hands. 

Mr. Mauon. Let me ask you this question: Would it be practicable 
to point out the minimum number of people, military and civilian, 
which make up a wing, and the maximum number which might make 
upawing? That would give us a better view of what you are talking 
about in a way, it seems to me, 

General Topp. We can provide that for you, Mr. Chairman. It 
will be furnished to the committee. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Topp. 1 want to cover one more point, Mr. Chairman. 

In addition to the Reserve units being undermanned, they varied 
in aircraft strength, because when the Korean trouble started we 
drafted 150 F-—51’s from the Guard units immediately and shipped 
them to the Far East. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECONDITIONED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. The Navy found that in reactivating ships which 
they had placed in mothballs the ships were in remarkably good 
condition. They were put into the fleet rather rapidly, and every- 
thing worked out well. 

What has been the experience with aircraft which have been in 
storage or in reserve? 

General Rawurtnos. General Shepard, can you answer that 
specifically? 

General SHeparp. The aircraft which have been withdrawn from 
storage have been in surprisingly good shape. Precautions were 
taken when these airplanes were put in storage back in 1945 to prepare 
them properly. Our B-29 aircraft were actually “cocooned”’ with a 
plastic shell. The perishable equipment was taken out and stored in 
warehouses, and the shells of the airplanes were properly greased 
and oiled before “cocooning,’’? so that they could be used agiain. 
Other aircraft were stored in lesser degrees of ‘“cocooning.”’ 

We have had to put im a lot of man-hours of reconditioning, just 
like you would on your automobile if you had it in storage for a couple 
of years. Relatively speaking it has been a very economical thing 
and a very fortunate thing that we had those airplanes in storage to 
pull out and use. 

Mr. Manon. What about the electronics equipment, the wiring, 
and so on? Did tliat deteriorate? 

General Surparp. In the airplanes that did not deteriorate so 
much. Of course, the connectors and the wiring between the black 
boxes themselves had been removed and put in the warehouse, and 
actually had been in use as part of our inventory and circulating stock, 
so that it turned out very well. The equipment, wiring, instruments 
in the aircraft “cocooned,” was in surprisingly good condition. On 
those aircraft stored in lesser degrees of ‘‘cocooning,’”’ we found it 
necessary to undertake a greater degree of reconditioning. The entire 
program has provided us with very valuable information as how to 
properly store aircraft and equipment. The over-all condition of 
aircraft removed from storage has been better than expected. 
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The principal difficulty incident to rehabilitating these airplanes 
was in improving, to take advantage of lessons learned and technical 
improvements since 1945. That was done coincident with recondi- 
tioning the airplanes for service. 

Mr. Manon. That is what the Air Force calls retrofitting? 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. 

General RaAwuiines. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


STRENGTH OF VARIOUS ‘‘ WINGS” 


General Topp. General Lynch, I think, can cover the strength of 
these various units which you asked for, Mr. Chairman. Do you 
have those with you? 

General Lyncu. No, sir. 

General RawuinGs. Do you not roughly have the type of military 
personnel per wing? You have it in round figures. 

General Lyncn. I would rather give the specific figures with the 
airplanes, for the information requested. 

General RawuinGs. In general, I believe there are something around 
3,000 military personnel directly associated with the combat portion 
of a wing. 

General Lyncu. That is right for the combat mobile portion of a 
medium wing. And about 3,500 for the combat mobile portion of a 
heavy wing. 

General Rawiines. And about 2,000 for the combat portion of 
fighter wings. 

Mr. Manon. Are those military personnel? 

General Rawiines. Those are military personnel. 

Mr. Taner. Is that over-all, or just military? 

General Rawuines. That is military, sir. That would be only the 
military personnel associated with the combat unit on the base. In 
other words, it would not include people that you have in your supply 
system and your procurement system and your so-called supporting 
services. It would be the number of military personnel actually in 
the wing operation. 

Those are the general orders of magnitude. 

Mr. Taser. That would be 3,500 in a heavy bomber setup? 

General Rawuiines. In round figures about 3,500 military personnel 
in the combat mobile portion of heavy bomber wings. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DisTRIBUTION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. From the information you have given us it would ap- 
pear that between 25 and 30 percent of the military personnel in the 
Air Force is directly associated with your combat wings. Is that 
correet? 

General Rawuines. Yes, sir; that is about right. 

General Lyncu. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Where are the rest of these people? Where is the 
remaining 70 or 75 percent of the military personnel in the Air Force? 
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General Lyncu. I do not have the specific figures of the military 
personnel with me. 

Mr. Manon. You may correct it in the record. 

General Lyncu. There are at present about 25 percent in the training 
establishment, which is a very large proportion of our resources be- 
cause of the rapid build-up in the Air Force and demands for training. 

Mr. Manon. When you speak of the training establishment you 
mean the Air Training Command, headed by General Harper, I 
believe? 

General Lyncu. That is right, plus the Air University. 

Mr. Manon. 25 percent of your personnel are in that field, ap- 
proximately? 

General Lyncu. At present, yes sir. As permanent part and as 
students, as a permanent part of the population for authorization. 
The individuals, of course, flow in and flow out on a regular basis. 
But of our total resources for the next fiscal year about 25 percent 
will be in the training area. 

Mr. Manon. That gives you roughly 60 percent of the Air Force 
assigned to these different wings and in the training program. 

General Lyncu. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Where are the remaining military personnel? 

General Lyncn. About 5 percent of our military personnel are in 
the air depot support; the mobile air depot wings which are provided 
to move overseas and to do the logistic support, maintenance, and 
supply similar to that performed by AMC in the zone of interior. 
These units move overseas and supply immediate back-up to the 
combat units. 

We have station maintenance and security as another category 
which utilizes about 7 percent. We have a large portion of our military 
personnel assigned to the security of the Strategic Air Command, the 
Military Air Transport Command bases, and also to the key air 
defense bases, so that there will be no interference with their opera- 
tions through sabotage or minor subversion. 

We have about 3 percent of our military personnel assigned to 
command administration, and joint activities which includes major 
headquarters above the wing level. That includes air divisions, Air 
Force Headquarters, the major command headquarters, and head- 
quarters here in Washington. 

Mr. Manon. Give us some examples of those commands, 

General Lyncu. Well, we have the Third Air Force in the United 
Kingdom. You mentioned the Air Training Command, General 
Harper’s headquarters. That is a major command headquarters. 
The Strategic Command Headquarters is a major headquarters. 

We have an air division at Fort Worth which is controlling training 
of heavy units at Carswell. 

We also have participation in General Eisenhower’s headquarters 
in Europe, another type of headquarters which is included. 

We have about 2 percent of our military personnel in research and 
development. 

About ’4 percent of our personnel are normally included in the 
category of transients, patients, and prisoners. We only include in 
that category a provision for people who are en route to and from 
overseas. The patients run, I believe, about one-half of 1 percent. 
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They are figured on the normal experience basis against the total 
population of the Air Force. 

The remaining categories are: combat services, 12 percent; air 
transport, 8 percent; and radar and air defense (other than the fighter 
wings), 5 percent. 


MILITARY “‘ARM-CHAIR”’ JOBS 


Mr. Manon. There was some criticism which I now have in mind 
which was made of the Department of Defense, I believe, by the 
Senate committee investigating our preparedness. The meat of the 
criticism was that a lot of military personnel were more or less surplus 
to the real business of fighting a war, that we had a lot of arm-chair 
people who were not performing essential services, who should be out 
in the field where they could participate in the actual fighting and 
winning of a war. 

What would be your reaction to that? 

General Lyncu. Basically, that problem has to be viewed in terms 
of the total force requirements. With a strictly peacetime force I do 
not believe there is much argument about the point that the military 
personnel then should be of the highest quality and form a hard core 
on which you can expand your force. 

At the other extreme, for an all-out war and full mobilization,. there 
is no question about the fact that you should exploit the manpower 
resources of the Nation in the best way. That means using limited 
service, people of lower mental standards, women in jobs that they 
can perform, to release men for combat duty. Also utilize civilians 
in the zone of interior instead of military personnel. 

When you are in a condition such as the present, where you are in 
between a condition of peace or all-out war, then you have the prob- 
lem of trying to preserve some balance in the military structure from 
which you can move forward. 

When the hostilities in Korea opened, we were able to pull out 
military personnel from billets in the zone of interior and move them 
over to Korea and replace them with civilians. I recall specifically 
that 400 enlisted men were taken out of the air proving ground at 
Eglin Air Force Base and replaced by civilians in order to meet our 
military requirements for Korea, which could only be done by mili- 
tary personnel. We had them as an immediate source of replace- 
ments. 

In the training command, for example, I was talking to the vice 
commander out there just the other day. It is quite feasible to use 
a large percentage of civilian personnel and physically substandard 
military personnel in the training establishment. However, as mobili- 
zation progresses you expect to recapture some of the people in the 
training establishment in order to use them to either man or create 
new units, or else to replace losses. So there is a minimum level in 
a training establishment which, for good management of your re- 
sources, you should hold your substandard people to, people who 

‘rannot be used in overseas assignments. 

As a method of calculation, we have to preserve in the zone of 
interior enough military positions so that we can provide trained 
replacements for overseas commands. They should not be given the 
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men right out of indoctrination centers to do the job overseas. First, 
we preserve the training ground for people to move overseas; and, 
second, provide a source of people which we can use to send overseas 
to bring back people who have been over there for a normal tour 
of duty. 

The third requirement in this intermediate phase, which is a sub- 
ject of opinion and the major area of debate, is how much you should 
preserve in the way of a mobilization potential for meeting any sudden 
and unforeseen requirements overseas. 

General Rawurnas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Lyncu. We use a rule of thumb of about two military 
personnel in the zone of the interior for one overseas in order to 
facilitate the proper rotation. 

Mr. Manon. The point is that if you send men overseas and they 
stay there indefinitely you have less manpower in uniform back here. 

General Lyncu. That is correct. When we get into full war the 
probability is that rotation, at least peacetime rotation, would dis- 
appear. 

Mr. Manon. Categorically, what is your reaction or response to 
the criticism of the Senate committee? 

General Lyncu. We feel that basically there is no argument with 
their conclusion. The point is, when do you try to reach that point of 
balance or proportion, say, as between your civilian and your military 
personnel, as to either category, in the course of a building program. 

Mr. Manon. You gave an example of 300 or 400 military personnel 
being pulled out of the Eglin, Fla., Air Base and sent overseas and 
these military people were replaced by civilians. 

General Lyncu. That is right. 


SUBSTITUTION OF CIVILIAN FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. What about vour policy with respect to doing that 
sort of thing of replacing the military with civilian; what has been 
your policy? 

General Lyncu. The trend has been over-all, to substitute civilians 
for military. ‘Ve have a continuing policy of using civilians wherever 
it is economical, particularly as to stability of emplovment, recruiting 
of skills and when the labor market is favorable. The pressure gen- 
erally comes from the command to replace military with civiians 
when the conditions arise. An example of that point was that at 
the beginning of the Korean operations MATS expanded their opera- 
tions very considerably; they were given the military authorization 
initially to do the job. 

However, it takes time for a man in uniform to be recruited, to go 
through the indoctrination center; to go through training and arrive 
upon the job. So they found, for example, at Westover Air Force 
Base, Mass. one of the first stations being augmented, that they could 
put civilians in there and take the military personnel and shift them to 
the Pacific; so it involved not only a substitution in their particular 
place, but also a readjustment within the command. 

Mr. Manon. Was that done? 

General Lyncu. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. How many civilians were brought in to replace the 
military? 

General Lyncu. I do not remember the exact figure. 

Mr. Manon. You can supply it. 

General Lyncu. There were other areas involved. Personnel made 
a draft on the training command to get military personnel to move 
to Korea; and the training command elected to take civilians in 
replacement for them, because they could hire civilians and because 
they knew they would not be pulled out for shipment overseas. 

So we have the pressure, where the command, for instance, will 
decide to take civilians if they can hire them, because they can get 
them on the job within a matter of weeks if they can recruit the 
skilled help. In a matter of a week or 2 weeks, once they have got 
their recruiting actually out in the hands of the local employment 
service. 

Mr. Manon. Have there been instances of substituting military for 
civilian personnel? 

General Lyncn. No; not to my knowledge. You see, we control 
that by the quarterly allotment procedure that I mentioned earlier. 
In other words, in one shop we control both the allotments for military 
personnel and the allottments for civilian personnel. It is very easy 
to determine whether there are substitutions in a command because 
both authorizations should total to the same number. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen of the committee, would you like to explore 
this question of personnel while it is before you? 

Mr. Taper. | do not think I have any questions at the moment. 

Mr. Manon. Will you amplify your statement for the record with 
a description of what has been done in a particular place with respect 
to substitution? 

General Lyncn. Yes. 
(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


SUBSTITUTION OF CIVILIAN FOR MILITARY 


Substitution of civilian for military personnel is consistent with the Air Force 
policy on substitution and is considered as an integral part of the Air Force man- 
power program. Therefore, it. is not possible to identify substitution specificaliy 
except in certain instances where package substitutions have been made in the 
expanding program. 

In August 1950, as a result of a study conducted by the Air Training Command 
to determine the number of civilian personnel that could be authorized on a 
subsistution basis within their increasing requirements, a substitution of 5,586 
‘civilians for military was authorized. Also, in August 1950, the Air Proving 
Ground Command was authorized 400 civilian positions as a substitution for 
military for base level activities. 

In November 1950, the Continental Air Command was authorized 210 civilians 
on a substitution basis in order to further civilianize their fire department and 
maintenance areas. 

The Air Matériel Command was authorized 1,000 civilians on a substitution 
basis to replace military personnel withdrawn from San Bernardino and Ogden 
Depots in January of 1951. 

In all of the above instances where substitution is identifiable as a package 
military requirement, we reduced against the expanded program. 


Mr. Manon. And also say whether or not you consider it more 
economical to use civilians or military personnel where they can be 
used effectively. 

General Lyncu. We have tried to make some cost analyses of that 
particular point. The assumptions we have to make are so detailed 
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as to cloud the issue. However, generally we feel that after about 
the first year there is no difference in the cost of military versus 
civilian. During the first year, because of this training time that I 
mentioned, when we were discussing the productivity, getting the 
man into service and getting him on the job, the civilian is less expen- 
sive during the first year. But once the military man has been 
trained and working on the job, we do not feel there is much difference 
in the cost aspect. 

But during the first vear the military man is not as effective on the 
job although he is on the payroll. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions of General Lynch, 
will you proceed, General Todd? 


Recautut or Reserve AND NATIONAL GuarRpD UNITs 


General Topp. I would like to summarize just briefly, and I would 
like to say that in this augmentation we have indicated on this chart 
before you, you can see a large part of it has been from the Reserves. 

Mr. WieGieswortn. As of what time? 

General Topp. As of today. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortrn. And when you say today, do you mean June 
30, 1951? 

General Topp. Yes. We have put that number into three groups: 
trained personnel, equipment, and installations. The guard units 
were developed and we did benefit in a large part by bringing those in. 
We called on the guard and the Reserve units, to provide the F-51 
aircraft that were sent to Korea in the early part of the war. In addi- 
tion we have withdrawn aircraft from storage. 

And as I indicated to you vesterday, we have very few troop housing 
facilities in the installations where the guard and Reserves are sta- 
tioned. And we are limited in our ability to raise that manpower 
outside places where we have no housing. Most guard reserve per- 
sonnel is from communities surrounding their location, and they are 
going to have to wait on provisions for additional housing where they 
will be located. 


USE OF RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD UNITS IN KOREA AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. Manon. What has happened to the guard units and also what 
has happened to the Reserve units with respect to their active par- 
ticipation in the Korean War? 

General Topp. In October we sent the light bomber units, and 
they were active within 60 days; they participated actively in the war. 
We have sent individuals and crews which we have gotten from the 
guard units, some individuals from the individual reserves in the 
guard force. 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking they have been participating in 
training in the continental United States, and have not been sent 
to Korea. 

General Topp. Yes; we are reequipping some of them and so far 
some have already been sent over to replace the F-51. 

Mr. Manon. Do you get sufficeint people who are qualified from 
the Reserves and the National Guard units, I mean, who are physically 
fit and who are able to meet the requirements pretty well? 
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General Topp. Yes. A considerable amount of screening was done, 
but I believe we found them in a higher state of readiness than we 
had thought we would find them. 

We have not shown this monthly, in connection with these units, 
Mr. Chairman, but we have indicated here on this chart when we 
activate these units. We do not have the service load relationship 
as to the 21 or 24 months; we have done well, in bringing in the number 
of men for the five wings, and we will begin to be in readiness some- 
time in the fourth quarter of the fiscal year 1952, or the first quarter 
of 1953. They are progressively being released through fiscal year 
1953, and we will initiate the reactivation units in November of fiscal 
year 1953. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Manon. Anything further, General Todd? 

General Topp. The fact we were limited in base stations accounts 
to a large degree for the nonachievement of the personnel figure in 
the military personnel; that accounts in a large part for that. We 
had originally planned, prior to coming before this committee with 
the fourth supplemental, we had originally planned on 971,000 as of 
June 30, 1951. The program is now coming forward with the re- 
quirement of 850,000 by the end of June 1951. 

Mr. Taser. You did come on with about 800,000? 

General Topp. A little under 800,000. 

That summarizes, I think, Mr. Chairman, the situation and con- 
cludes my effort to give vou a general picture of our level of readiness 
as of June 30, 1951. 


NUMBER AND [IMPORTANCE OF RESERVE AND NATIONAL Gvuarpb UNITS 


Mr. Manon. It is apparent from looking at the chart before us 
that with the 87 wing as it is now, only 56 of them comes from the 
regular Air Force as distinguished from the Reserves and the National 
Guard; is that right? ; 

General Topp. Yes; actually 58. You will see there are 10 regular 
units that have been activated. 

Mr. Manon. But had you not relied upon the Reserves and upon 
the National Guard, you would have had a relatively small build-up. 

General Topp. That is correct. Without full mobilization we 
probably could not have reached the 87 at this point in time and I 
doubt seriously if we could have reached the 95 by the end of the 
fiscal year 1951. 


Leap Time REQUIREMENTS IN ReEcruIT TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. When you begin training the recruited groups it 
takes a long time. 

General Topp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How long does it take, generally speaking? 

General Topp. The lead time, or recruit training, is in the neighbor- 
hood of 16 months; in the case of the pilot training, it runs about 
18 months. And of course vou are familiar with the lead time in the 
case of the major equipment; and aircraft is a long time. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot leap from the 48 to the 95 wings overnight. 
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General Topp. No. That means the action. toward the 95-wing 
objectives that were initiated last January gives us 18 months lead 
time to reach that position beginning by the end of 1953. 

Mr. Manon. When will vou actually have the 95 group? 

General Topp. Except for some of these medium-bomber-range 
planes we will actually activate one wing each month for the 8 months 
of the fiscal year 1952. 


DerTERMINATION OF Size oF Arr Force 


Mr. Manon. What is the thinking of the Air Force, General 
Rawlings, with respect to whether or not we may proceed along with 
the 95-wing program, rather indefinitely? 

General Raw ines. You will recall the Secretary’s testimony yes- 
terday. As I recall, he answered that question along the line of the 
things they could see, that might happen, of the 95-wing force being 
the minimum force he could foresee. 

Mr. Manon. He spoke of the period of decision late this year— 
that is, the period of decision when we might look at world conditions; 
we might then determine to proceed with the 95-wing, to decrease 
somewhat or to make plans to proceed with the number of groups. 

General Rawuiinas. Yes. And all three of those situations are 
probably dependent upon the circumstances at the time the revision is 
made by the Joint Chiefs, and I assume the Defense Secretary and 
the Security Council—although I am not sure about the latter. 


POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING SIZE OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. Questions have been raised as to the need for much 
greater air power; there are a lot of us who would like to have a much 
greater striking force and much greater air strength. Some suggest 
150 groups or wings, and other suggestions have been made. Generally 
speaking there is no firm plan to proceed beyond 95? 

General Rawuines. No, there is no firm plan. As the Secretary 
told vou yesterday, that problem is constantly being explored, and if 
any proposal is made, he said they felt it should be done in an orderly 
manner, going to the Joint Chiefs of Staff to determine the over-all 
establishment of requirements, and then to the Secretary of Defense 
through normal channels. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe this is not exactly a fair question, but in view 
of the fact that you occupy a very important nerve center in the 
Air Force, what is the general over-all thinking of the Air Force with 
respect to the necessity for greater air power than has presently been 
presented to us, if you take out of consideration the fiscal requirements? 

General Raw ines. Speaking from my own position, that is a 
very difficult question to answer, Mr. Chariman. We are in the 
position obviously of supporting the budget that is before you. The 
air staff is worried about the situation in terms of the international 
picture, in terms of what we think might occur. And I think the 
air staff would want a larger force than the 95 wings. But we have 
discussed that; we have discussed it and talked about it in trying to 
look at the over-all situation and come up with the best estimate of 
what we think is required to cope with the situation. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF AIR Force Comparep With Funps PREVIOUSLY 
APPROPRIATED 


Mr. Manon. I made reference in interrogating the Secretary 
yesterday to a statement I heard a few days ago to the effect that if 
we did not have a first-rate air force after the expenditure of a number 
of billions of dollars, that somebody ought to be impeached. What 
would be your reaction? 

General Raw.ines. My reaction, Mr. Chairman, is this: Going 
back over the period following the war, in 1946, based upon what has 
been done in terms of capability since that time, we have made 
terrific progress. We have a real fighting force by comparison with 
what we had back in 1946. In thinking of what was done by this 
country back in 1948, I believe it was, when we started the replace- 
ment of wartime equipment, we have a much better fighting force. 
So that when we speak in terms of not having an adequate force, 
that is a relative thing, and depends upon what we are faced with. 
When we go back and consider what has happened to our equipment, 
for example, when you recall the F-80, there was not much known 
about the F—80; it was the first jet fighter, and the F—80 did a terrific 
job in Korea at the start of this war. 

If it had not been for the capability of the Air Force in getting right 
into Korea—we would not have been in Korea for long—except for 
the fact we were able to knock out the enemy’s air force. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the enemy air force was small we were able to 
knock them out which in turn substantially contributed in preventing 
the ground forces from being driven out. 

And that was done within a matter of a day or two. And, the 
F-80’s had taken on an outstanding job. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Taser. I do not think I have any, Mr. Chairman. Most of 
the questions on this particular set-up have been answered. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. | have two or three questions I would like to 
ask, which I think should be off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 


STRENGTH OF THE AIR FORCE IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. What was the size of our comparable Air 
Force, if I can use that term, in World War II at the peak? 

Colonel Brown. The number of wings were about 269. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. And what was the military personnel, if you 
can make a comparison? 

General Topp. 2.4 million, I believe was the peak. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. 2.4 million. 

General Topp. Yes. 

General Rawiincs. We have to be careful to recall that we were 
then a part of the Army and we got ground support from the Regular 
Army, and all those people were not in the Air Force. We did get 
support from the Army for the 269 wings; we got logistic support, 
training, and other support from the Army. 
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Mr. WiceLteswortnH. What about the civilian personnel; can you 
give us the figures on that? 

General Rawuincs. There we are met with about the same thing. 

Mr. WicGuieswortu. I| understand. 

General Rawuines. We can develop some figures showing exactly 
what the situation was. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Woritp War II Peak STRENGTH 


1. In response to the request of the committee for information on the peak 
employment by the Air Force during World War II, the following information is 
submitted: 

(a) In any appraisal of World War II strengths of the Air Force, it should be 
borne in mind that the majority of support functions were performed by the 
Department of the Army. These functions included medical, finance, procure- 
ment, and logistical support other than aircraft. Also, the employment of 
civilians overseas was reflected by the Army as a part of their total strength and 
were not identified as Air Force support. 

(b) The peak of civilian employment by the Air Force during World War IT 
was reached in October 1944 with 422,000 employed within the continental 
United States. 

(c) The peak of military strength was reached in March 1944 and totaled 
2,411,294. 


VALUE OF EQUIPMENT ON HAND AT END OF WORLD WAR II 
AND OUTBREAK OF KOREA 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. Do you know how much equipment and 
weapons were on hand at the end of World War II in the Air Force? 
Colonel Brown. I think I can give you the number of airplanes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I would like to have the over-all dollar figures 
rather than the planes. 

It has been stated there were some $19 billion worth of equipment 
and weapons on hand at the end of World War II for the armed 
services, as a whole, and I would like to have that broken down for 
the Air Force, if you have it. 

General Raw.uinas. I do not have that here. We will see what we 
can do to get it. We did not at that time keep the inventories in 
terms of the Air Force, but I think we have an estimate on that. 

Mr. WicGiesworrs. You did have an inventory as of the out- 
break of the Korean War? 

General Raw iincs. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Do you know what that figure was? 

General RawuinGs. | supplied that to the committee, I believe, last 
year. I do not have it with me. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. When you revise your remarks, will you in- 
sert those two ficures in the record? 

General Rawuinas. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. And what can you give us on aircraft? 

Colonel Brown. Our peak position during the last war, aircraft, 
was in July 1944, when we had 79,908 aircraft. In the aircraft only, 
our position at the end of the war, in August 1945, was 63,715. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Estimated cost of aircraft on hand: 
End of World War II $12, 000, 000, 000 
Outbreak of Korean War 4, 700, 000, 000 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. What is the figure of the planes in the active 

Air Force? 
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Colonel Brown. In the active USAF at that time were 12,596. 

Mr. Scrivner. At what time? 

Colonel Brown. May 31. In the Air Force Reserve program 
there were 183 aircraft—that is what remained to go into the USAF— 
and remaining in the Air National Guard program were 579. or a 
total active as of May 31 of 13,358. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Disposition oF Worup War II Arrcrarr 


Mr. Taser. There is one thing I would like to ask now. There 
were 10,000 planes over in Germany, some of which were just stripped 
of their engines and some were not, and I guess the Russians got some 
of them—did they not—and on top of that a lot of them were junked? 

General Rawuines. The Russians did get a great deal of lend-lease 
aircraft equipment. We did have many aircraft left in the overseas 
theaters. The determination there again was on the basis of whether 
we had the most modern aircraft back here to take care of the fore- 
seeable programs or not. The determination to dispose of them on 
the spot, it developed, was the cheapest and most economical thing 
to do when it was determined then that there was no foreseeable 
requirement. 

Mr. Manon. And some of them were so war-weary that they were 
not worth saving. 

General Rawuincs. That was true of many of them. They were 
salvaged or turned over to the Foreign Liquidation Commission for 
disposition. 

Mr. Taser. And there were a great lot of them out in the Pacific. 

General Raw ines. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Taper. That wound up the same way as those in France and 
Germany did? 

General Rawurnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And the Chinese got a lot of them? 

General Raw iinGs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And I suspect the Commies got hold of two-thirds of 
them. 

General Rawuinas. I believe when the communists overran China 
they did get a good deal of the equipment that the Chinese Govern- 
ment had; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. They are not included in your inventory of equipment 
at the present time; outside of the heavy bombers and medium 
bombers and some of the light bombers there is not much of any 
wartime stuff that you are using now? 

General Rawiines. That will be developed by Colonel Brown in 
this presentation. We do have, as you say, mostly medium bombers 
and transports, and some fighters that were World War II equipment 
that are still in the inventory. 

Mr. Manon. I wonder if you rely upon any of those World War II 
planes for trainer planes. 

General Rawuinas. Yes, sir. We are using World War II equip- 
ment for trainer planes—not many now—the B-—25, for example, and 
what was the AT—6. 

One of the things we did was to remanufacture a lot of the AT—6’s 
we had in storage in order not to buy new ones. That will be devel- 
oped in this presentation. 
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Tusspay, Juy 3, 1951. 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. HORACE A. SHEPARD, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT 
AND ENGINEERING, DCS/MATERIEL 

DONALD R. JACKSON, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. WALTER E. TODD, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DCS/OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE, III, ASSISTANT FOR MATERIEL 
PROGRAM CONTROL, DCS/MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. EDMUND C. LYNCH, DIRECTOR, MANPOWER AND OR- 
GANIZATION 


COL. C. D.. KAUFFMAN, SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


LT. GEN. EDWIN W. RAWLINGS, DCS/COMPTROLLER 


BRIG. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, 
DCS/COMPTROLLER 


Funds available for obligation 


























| 1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate - - -....._.......--.-..-- | $1, 100, 000,000 | $6, 592,000,000 | $11, 717, 000, 900 
Transferred from ‘‘Emergency fund, Office of Secrets ary | 
of Defense,” pursuant to Public Law 843__....._.-___.|...--.------__- SE UR 
Transferred to— 
*‘Sienal service of the Army,” pursuant to5 U.S.C. 
|e ROPES UE SIRE Le ER RE aa REE CTS eee ioe: LAR —613, 528 |... 
“Research and <a nt, Air Force,” pursuant | 
to Publie Law 358 Sb dndiaiiebebicce ade pwactock —5, 000, PW hp aaah cheb wuitl al nnsiers > da duen ce 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate____.__.._.--- Aye 1, 095, 000, 000 6,604, “486, 472 11, 717, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental approriation (H. Doc. Oe IER BO apc 3-8 700, 000, 000 | Lite eas 
Revised appropriation or estimate ___........._-- | 1, 095, 000, 000 3 304, 486, 472 | WU. 717, 000, 000 
Applied to contract authorization ; .....--| 800,000, 000 |—1, 525, 000, 000 —625, 000, 000 
Cash applied to sient incurred against “ Air Corps, 

Army, 1942-46’’_____- 8 API erty Cae RS mei a Ee TR ee 
Contract authorization _____- 1, 992, 775, 000 fk . | eer ees 
‘Transferred to ‘ ‘Acquisition ‘and construction of real 

property, Air Force’ (contract authorization), pur- | 

guant to Public Law G34 ........-... nccn ssn. .n..e- Rt FE RRSSIRE SS REESE (re ts ee 
Prior year balance available: | 

Appropriated funds... -......----.---- pata iia cet 508, O08, O78 12 iio5- sce 
ae ae eee ee * “308, 275, 215  * 8 2 ieee 
Total available for obligations --__.............--- 2, 486, 030, 215 7, 418, 990, : 345 7 . 092, 000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year: 
ERS eee etan oe pepe pera —103, 063, 873 |..-...-.-....--- a Tene 
Contract authorization | AIR BONED Loonie varccane+< 
} o 
a ae See ee ee eee | 1, 656, 815, 342 7, 418, 990, 345 | HW 092, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Medical and hospital department, ee 6 aid. | 5 a Ra es ee Re aac ss 
“Medical department, Navy _ a Ree sane at at eae, te 
“Salaries and expenses, sduntaistreiion, Air Force” | 8 YS eee eee. FASS CTANTS 
‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’ | SNH icin utchs Saiben ck bats <ncieu'adete od au 
“Special procurement, Air Force’’...........-.-----} Rr ee ee ee 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army” SD BU, FOE bo kad dewacke se Be ine 
‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force” a —300, 556 —330, 000 te ee ocktwthice 
“Major procurement other than aircraft, Air Force” | —H8, 081, 474 —391, 207, 422 |_... 
Total direct obligations.__............-.----- ‘1, 554, 806, 828 | 7,027, 452, 923 | a, ‘092, 000, 000 
| 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | i 
Reimbursements for services performed 88, 265 | 18, 463, 400 | _30, 100, 000 








Total obligations... .-- 
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Description 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Obligations by activities 


| 
| 1950 actual 





| 1951 estimate 


| 1952 estimate 








} 
| 
| 


| 






































T % 1. Aircraft and related material_.....................------ _.|$1,527,948,283 |$6,796,964,287 1$10,952,620,000 
B >. Ge ee... |. ow eee ek. te aay ty | ‘2 > 242,684 | 150,150,026 | 130, 000, 000 
1 % ERECT rr ere ee 14.615, 861 80, 338, 610 | 9, 380, 000 
q Total direct obligations. ..................------------ 1, 554, 806, 828 7, 027, 452 2, 923 111, 092, 000, 000 
y j = = = ——<——— | ——————————————————— 
} 3 REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
| . | 
1, Aircraft and related material. ...............----..-.....-- 33, 768 15,000,000 | 30, 000, 000 
nn naan neni eye 
L ee a ee 54, 497 3, 463, 400 | 100, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations.................-....--- } 88, | 265 18, 463, 400 | 30, 100, 000 
nO ss so eh) a ete 1, 5B4. 3 895, 093 7, 045, 916, 3: HL. 122. 100, 000 
y, 4 aR on 
Obligations by objects 
r, 7 Object classification 1950 actual | 195lestimate | 1952 estimate 
% Total number of permanent positions N79 SUSE SON ne Geeta e EM | 4, 462 | 10, 967 | 13, 001 
H Full-time equivalent of all other positions___---.--....-..-----| 2 6 10 
all 4 Average number of all employees-- ---.-.----- Bip 7 a pais 4, 247 6, 637 12, 150 
é q DIRECT OBLIGATIONS Beene iz Reaeaneron a 
01 Personal services: 
P@rmapent positions... ............-........ $17, 907,797 | $28, 097, 992 $49, 892, 100 
00 j Part-time and temporary positions 14, 005 40, 000 67, 000 
% Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - --_-- 67, 947 191, 600 
i i: - Payment above basic rates....-.....--.-...------ 383, 591 2, 148, 696 3, 520, 900 
% Total personal services igen iol Seek 18, 373, 340 “30, 286, 688 | 53, 671, 600 
‘i EB Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 7, 519 14, 200 | 17, 000 
q Net personal services.._.__.....------ | 48,365,821 | 30,272,488 | 53, 654, 600 
a 02 Travel___. pe CE Pee os S See Pee | 655, 368 | 1 135, GSO 1, 391, 000 
100 03 Transportation of things..-_-_-_--__-__- 22, 693, 417 45, 747, 228 | 68, 174, 000 
04 Communication services_-__.............------ 166, 000 | 377, 940 552, 000 
oF F 05 Rents and utility services_._..-.....-.-- ‘i 277, 000 | 357, 827 | 636, 000 
00 4 07 Other contractual services. _-_-.._._-._- i -.| 14, 536, 56: 30, 521, 956 | 29, 905, 000 
100 , Services performed by other agencies___- 146, ¢ 1, 465, 933 | 310, 000 
2 08 Supplies and materials__-_-_-- oka 101, 364, 698 485, 302, 172 740, 636, 000 
OP MINE ast ob 5 hud een ob casck tse. “3 /1, 396, 601, 009 (6, 361, 960, 159 |10, 124, 387, 000 
i 10 Lands and structures..............---.----.-- a: 70, 000, 000 72, 000, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... _...........-.----- : 311, 240 | 354, 400 
- eee Girect Olmipetions <3 cee hh, 55 4, 806, 828 17, 027, $52, 923 ul, 092, 000, 000 
3 ; REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | aid 
see 07 Other contractual services...___....._.--..----------------| 54, 497 105, 000 | 9, 000, 000 
00 EER EE ee eee 33, 768 18, 358, 400 21, 100, 000 

< Total reimbursable obligations... ..................----- 88, 265 18, 463, 400 30, 100, 000 
= Ln GES SNE Le nea Sa Ae OER 1, 554, 895, 093 |7, 045, 916, 323 11, 122, 100, 000 
00 3 _ : e 

- ; Mr. SHepparp. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to 
wa 3 order. 

; 3 We will take up the appropriation “Aircraft and related procure- 
_ i ment” for which your estimate for fiscal 1952 is $11,092,000,000, as 
"t- 3 . ‘ . - > ~ a9 

compared to estimated obligations for fiscal 1951 of $6,927,637,000. 
00 That is a decided increase. 





4 The direct obligations are broken down into seven subtitles, 
3 are reflected as projects 110, 120, 130, 140, 


150, 


which 


180, and 190. 
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SUMMARY OF BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


We shall insert in the record at this point pages 1, 2, and 3 of the 
justifications. 
(The documents are as follows:) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The $11,092,000,000 of new obligating authority requested in this appropriation 
will finance the procurement of new aircraft, together with such related activities 
as guided missiles, industrial mobilization, and procurement personnel. The air- 
craft program includes, in addition to flyaway aircraft, spare components and 
spare parts, components required for training purposes, ground handling equip- 
ment, service test material and preproduction costs. In 1952 as in 1951 the 
estimate also provides the necessary industrial facilities, including land and build- 
ings, to implement the planned expansion of aircraft manufacturing capacity. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1952 is a phased continuation of the planned expan- 
sion to 95 wings initiated in fiscal year 1951, and provides concurrently the normal 
related peacetime attrition and mobilization capability as developed under Air 
Force plans and industrial preparedness programs. 

Aircraft—The requirements for aircraft procurement are determined not only 
by the planned over-all size of the active air fleet, but also by such factors as air- 
craft attrition losses, obsolescence, missions, and new developments. Since the 
lead time to procure aircraft deliveries is approximately 18 months, the number 
of planes to be budgeted by years must be planned accordingly, to provide sufficient 
time for procurement action to be initiated so that ultimate deliveries will meet 
the planned time schedule. 

Major modifications —Along with the procurement of new aircraft, the moderni- 
zation and modification of older in-service planes to keep them useful and effective 
under modern conditions, is an importantly expanded phase of this appropriation 
in 1952. By this action the procurement of new planes for some missions and 
requirements can be avoided or delayed. 

Guided missiles—The estimate for guided missiles provides for operational 
training and tests in both surface and air-launched types. The programed pro- 
curement under this activity is governed primarily by the rate at which new or 
improved missiles become available for operational use as a result of research 
progress and by war planning. 

Industrial mobilization.—The industrial mobilization estimate provides plans 
to achieve rapid mass production in event of war. A major portion of the 1952 
estimate will be devoted to improving manufacturing processes, and to the elimi- 
nation or reduction of the use of critical materials. 

Procurement and production administration—Included in the appropriation, 
also, are personal services and other administrative expenses such as rents, com- 
munications, etc., which are necessary to accomplish the procurement activities. 
The workload for personne! is related primarily to the number of contracts which 
are active and require continuous servicing, and to the number of new contracts 
which are written. 
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Summary of obligations by programs 





1950 actual 1951 estimated 


1952 estimates 


(1) 


(3) (4) 


Description obligations | obligations 
| 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





Aircraft complete $771, 291, 276 | $3, 226,341,996 | $4, 957, 360, 000 
Initial component spares and spare parts 361, 235, O85 , 878, 384,467 | 4, 197, 035, 000 
Related aircraft procurement { 40, 709, 376 , 338, 358, 090 1, 478, 025, 000 
Major modification and modernization of aircraft _- 39, 685, 733 222, 814, 447 | 263, 420, 000 
Guided missiles r iF 8, 766, 122 | 149, 993, 000 | 130, 000, 000 
Industrial mobilization 1 14, 550, 937 79, 840, 000 9, 380, 000 
Procurement and production administration per- 


| 
| 





18, 348, 184 | 31, 905, 000 56, 780, 000 


INE ae ocho skakck banen ces a skbnewnedoebooat | 1, 254, 586,713 | 6,927, 637,000 | 11, 092, 000, 000 


Prior year balances: | | | 
Available July 1, 1949 -----| 308, 275, 215 | 
Unused as of June 30, 1950 —30, 245 | 

Comparative transfer to: | 
Ordnance service and supply, Army-_-....-.------- | add, ee are peepee 
Major procurement other than aircraft —5, 690, 131 —3, 247, 950 | 


Rs CE UIIONR occas menccecacssae 1, 554, 806, 828 7, 027, 452,923 | 11, 092, 000, 000 
| | 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


General SHEPARD. Just before we recessed at noon, Mr. Chairman, 
it was agreed that we would have an over-all statement on the entire 
‘appropriation with some amplification before we proceeded to the 
particular projects, inasmuch as there is some information, and con- 
siderable off-the-record information, which is applicable to the appro- 
priation as a whole. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Very well. Proceed with your regular statement, 
General. 

General Sueparp. All right, sir. 


SCOPE OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the section of the 
United States Air Force budget to be discussed at this time is the 
aircraft and related procurement appropriation. This appropriation 
finances: 

(a) The production of new aircraft with initial stocks of spare 
parts and supporting equipment, 

(6) Industrial machinery, equipment, and production facilities, 

(c) Major modifications to ‘‘in service’’ aircraft, 

(d) The production of guided missiles, 

(e) Industrial mobilization measures, and 

(f) Certain administration costs of procurement and produc- 
tion activities. 

The total amount requested in this appropriation is $11,092,000,000. 
I will present the aireraft production program, which for budget pur- 
poses, is divided into three parts: 

(a) Program 110. Aircraft, 

(6) Program 120. Initial component spares and spare parts, 
and 

(c) Program 130. Related aircraft procurement. 
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Other witnesses will present ‘the other programs which make up 
this appropriation. 


REPROGRAMING OF PRIOR YEAR FUNDS 


The Air Force is requesting funds for the aircraft production pro- 
gram in order to comply with the President’s directive to accelerate 
the availability of modern weapons and to implement the Secretary 
of Defense’s instructions to develop mobilization potential by spread- 
ing defense orders among the greatest practicable number of manu- 
facturers. 

In January 1951, when the determination was made that produc- 
tion schedules should be accelerated and multiple sources for required 
products should be opened, by using available funds to make down 
payments until additional appropriations could be obtained, the Air 
Force telescoped delivery of items on contract to less than normal 
— time and placed contracts with new sources on a letter contract 

asis. 

In addition, the Air Force, by reprograming its funds from 
available appropriations, placed orders for substantial numbers of 
additional aircraft and related equipment to restore the minimum 
practicable procurement and production lead time. This committee 
was advised of this action by the Deputy Secretary of Defense in 
January. Because of the compelling urgency to place orders and 
because of a general shortage of funds, the Air Force placed many 
of these orders by making down payments under letter contracts. In 
other words, we bought on credit. Funds provided under contracts 
in this manner were usually limited to the minimum estimated to be 
required to finance production effort until April 1951. In general, 
the funds so provided were to be applied against release of engineer- 
ing and acquisition of tools and tooling required for the ultimate 
production effort. 

It became necessary to request additional funds as a fourth sup- 
plemental appropriation in fiscal year 1951 to sustain the production 
effort until July 1 by continued partial financing. 

In other words, our original request in January was for authorization 
to go ahead and use what funds were available to finance us up to 
about April. In the fourth supplemental, which you will recall was 
$700 million in this appropriation, we asked for and obtained money 
to go from April 1 to July 1, 1951. 


USES OF 1952 FUNDS 


The funds now requested in this fiscal year 1952 budget will be 
used for two purposes: 

First, complete the financing of aircraft, spares, related equipment 
and industrial facilities heretofore ordered on letter contracts with 
partial financing. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the instance of letter contracts, I presume you 
are referring to letters of intent; is that correct? 

General SHeparpb. Yes, sir. They are one and the same. 

Second, order additional aircraft toward the total required to equip 
our planned 95-wing force. At the same time order the initial spares, 
and supporting equipment for those new aircraft and for industrial 
facilities necessary to carry out the scheduled production acceleration. 
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It is desired to emphasize two aspects of the additional orders to 
be placed: 

First, the funds contained in this request provide for the complete 
financing of the new orders. 

Second, the quantity of aircraft to be ordered will not provide a 
full year’s production of aircraft at our presently planned production 
rates. 

Ordinarily you realize that we come before you and ask for enough 
money to finance 12 months’ aircraft production. In this particular 
instance we are asking for enough money to finance less than 12 months. 

The reason for this “short ordering” is to permit a reexamination of 
the international situation in the fall of this year with a view to 
either continuing our presently planned aircraft production rates; 
building up to still higher production rates, or alternatively reschedul- 
ing to lower production rates aircraft included in this budget provided 
conditions justify such action. 

That is a restatement of Mr. Finletter’s remarks to you yesterday, 
based on the chart you see displayed on the wall. 

If either of the first two alternatives are adopted during the program 
reexamination in the fall, it will be necessary to seek further appro- 
priations in order that additional aircraft may be placed on contract 
no later than February 1952. 

Further details regarding this budget request will be supplied orally. 

I would like to go off the record now. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDS AVAILABLE IN 1951 


Mr. Taser. You have a subtotal on page 3 of $6,927,637,000. Is 
that the amount of the over-all appropriations for that particular 
purpose? 

General Asensto. For 1951; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, that covers the purposes of the 
respective projects delineated on the white column in project 110, et 
cetera. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Taser. Not entirely, it does not, because they had transfers in 
of $103 million left over, and they transferred out $3 million down 
below. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see. 

Mr. Taser. That is why I was asking the first question. 

General Asensio. Our total availability appears on page 4, sir. 
The reimbursables have been added in as well. 

Mr. Taser. I see. 

General Asensio. But the total appropriation is as you have stated. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In your testimony and comments off the record 
you referred to the fact that you were buying planes upon the basis 
of what we might term “down-payment procedure.” But do you 
have enough funds to follow out that procedure? 

General SHEPARD. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now my question is: Did the method Congress 
applied in appropriating the money at that time in any manner impede 
the production that was necessary or that could have been accom- 
plished, even if you had all of the money appropriated at that time? 
General SHEeparp. It did not impede us in any way. 
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AIRCRAFT, COMPLETE 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, will you proceed with your presentation rela- 
tive to project 110, “Aircraft, complete,” in which your estimate for 
fiscal 1952 is $4,957 ,360,000. 

General SHeparp. Very well. The funds requested, as indicated 
on page 6 of the budget statement, provide for the procurement of 
aircraft in flyaway status—ready to be flown away from the airplane 
contractor’s plant. Accordingly, the unit costs reflected here for each 
aircraft cover not only the cost of manufacturing the air frame itself, 
but also the cost of equipping it with engines, instruments, armament 
systems, weapons, radios, and so forth, which are procured directly 
by the Air Force and shipped to the air frame contractors for 
installation. 

This estimate includes the completion of financing of the 3,092 
aircraft originally planned as the fourth supplemental requirement 
plus an additional 5,604 aircraft in 1952. 

Detailed information by aircraft model is classified, but can be 
made available upon request. 


PLACEMENT OF ORDERS FOR AIRCRAFT 


In January 1951 a determination was made that aircraft produc- 
tion schedules should be speeded up in order to conform with and 
supplement the approved plans for a considerably expanded air 
force. It was, therefore, necessary to place new orders at once for 
the 3,092 additional aircraft, indicated above, in order that valuable 
time not be lost in building the necessary mobilization base required 
to expand the Air Force to the approved 95-wing level at a greatly 
accelerated rate. However, sufficient funds were not available to 
completely finance this expanded program. 

Accordingly, as a solution, orders were placed for the 3,092 aircraft, 
but each manufacturer was limited to a minimum ‘down payment’”’ 
sufficient to get such time-consuming preliminaries under way as 
production planning and engineering, material ordering, and sub- 
contracting on a limited scale. $330,000,000 was included in the 
fourth supplemental for this purpose. To complete the financing of 
the fourth supplemental requirement of 3,092 aircraft, the amount of 
$1,514,966,441 is now required. 

In addition to this, $3,442,393 ,559 for 5,604 aircraft is also requested 
as fiscal year 1952 requirements. The orders for these planes will con- 
tinue the build-up to the 95-wing level at currently planned acceler- 
ated production rates. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATING UNIT COST 


The method used in estimating the unit fly-away cost of aircraft is 
on a comparable basis with that used in previous years. The price 
levels upon which the budget is based are those of January 1951, and 
the sources from which prices were derived are as follows: (a) For air- 
craft types now being manufactured, the actual cost experience was 
used, allowing for changes in volume or in the ‘learning curve’’—the 
learning curve, of course, is the curve which explains the improvement 
and labor efficiency resulting from the building of an additional quan- 
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tity at the same price. (6) For models entering production for the 
first time, the experimental contract which developed the model was 
used as a source, coupled with other known cost data from the manu- 
facturer involved. 

In all instances consideration is given, not only to production history 
and the total volume, but to the monthly volume, contemplated im- 
provements, allowances for engineering changes, facilities available or 
required, lead time for components, and the extent of subcontracting, 
each of which has an effect upon budget planning and costs. 

I would like to depart from the script and elaborate on the record 
to this extent, with respect to price: We have been following very care- 
fully in the Air Force the prices current since Korea—since July 1 of 
last year, and it is our experience in pricing aircraft, even though they 
have not executed a definitive contract and therefore do not know the 
final price—and we have not had enough money to execute a definitive 
contract, and even though we have not had an opportunity to com- 
plete a negotiation, but based on the experience we have had, we have 
been able to analyze the construction costs by following the trend of 
increased costs enough to determine that since Korea the cost of labor 
has increased about 9 percent; and materials have increased about 15 
percent, with the result that in this budget, since the prices were 
based on January 1951 conditions, we may well find when we get 
around to placing our airplane contracts, executing the definitive con- 
tracts, we will be short of money. 

This general situation has been explained to the members of this 
committee before, I am sure, and to the Congress at large. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In accordance with the percentage statement you 
have given I find it rather interesting to compare the figures from 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense with those emanating from 
our present source of information. 

In other words, the information coming up from the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense with respect to the present-day costs very 
definitely was to the effect that for every $10 billion that was ex- 
pended for military procurement—hardware items, as I recall the 
phrase—$2 billion of it was charged off against inflationary prices. 
Is that correct? 

General SHeparp. We concur in that assertion. The percentages 
I gave for aircraft labor and for aircraft material is correct. In addi- 
tion to the increased costs for commercial type of production that 
goes into airplanes, and other things representing contributing costs 
incident to the total price of airplanes, so that the Air Force as a 
whole concurs completely in the previous information furnished you. 

Mr. SHepparp. According to that statement, around 20 percent? 

General SHEPARD. Yes. 


PAYMENT FOR 1952 AIRCRAFT ORDERS 


Mr. SHepparp. Now, with reference to your comment about the 
fourth paragraph on page 6 of the justifications: “In addition to this, 
$3,442,393,559 for 5,604 aircraft’’—will that amount completely pay 
for that number of planes? 

General SHEeparpb. It will, based 

Mr. SHepparp. What, if any, down payments have you made? 
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General SHEPARD. We have made no down payments for those 
which had not been previously ordered. Those are additional new 
airplanes which normally would be financed out of fiscal 1952. To 
specifically answer your question, the amount of money will pay 
for those airplanes subject to the reservation that the price estimate 
for those planes is based on last January’s estimate. If the prices 
continue to rise during the period when we will enter into contract 
for those planes, we will fall short. 


INCENTIVE CAUUSE IN CONTRACTS 


Mr. SHepparD. Let us assume hypothetically that you contract 
with Corporation X to produce a thousand planes out of the total 
of 3,000-plus, and you and the contractor enter into that contract 
in good faith, and yet the basic materials present an uncontrollable 
price factor representing, say, a 20-percent increase on top of what 
you determined was the contract price at the time you let the contract, 
what is done under conditions of that character? 

General SHerarp. Almost every one of our contracts for aircraft 
and major equipment that is included in the airplane for our aircraft 
contains some sort of a price redetermination. 

Mr. Suepparp. They contain an escalator clause? 

General SHEPARD. We use an incentive clause, not the escalator 
clause, and the basic reason for that being that it is of great advantage 
to the Government to use the incentive type of clause rather than the 
escalator clause, which automatically pays the contractor for any 
increase in labor and materials. 

Mr. SHeppParD. I assume the reverse of that is true, that if it could 
be assumed that there would be a decrease in prices, the contract 
would carry language which protected the Government and the 
taxpayers? 

General SHEPARD. Yes, absolutely; that is the common character 
of all of our major contracts. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO PRODUCTION 


Mr. SHepparp. What, if anything, at this time is impeding the 
standard of production or the kind of production or is otherwise 
impeding the end result anticipated under existing contracts? 

eneral SHEPARD. Up to this moment our problems have been those 
of trying to get the right materials, the right skills, and the right skills 
in the right places at the right time. At the present time there has 
not been a general over-all shortage of either materials or labor, as 
indicated by the fact that we have planned our production schedule on 
industry advice as to what was possible of attainment under conditions 
that exist. 

Mr. Suepparp. Have you had to seek adjustment of the distribu- 
tion of raw materials that is being controlled by another division of the 
Government than yours? 

General SHeparp. We hold our recommendations to the maximum 
capacity to build airplanes to meet industry’s requirement in line with 
the forecast of materials available. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Have you experienced any difficulty in getting the 
division of the Government that controls the allocation of raw ma- 
terials to expedite the requirements which go into plane production? 
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General SHeparD. No, we have not had any basic difficulty. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the length of time from the time you file 
your request before it is passed on by that department? 

General SHeparp. A general answer would be a matter of less than 
weeks; in individual cases they are handled in a day. There may be 
some complicated, more difficult problems presented to the other 
agency which may involve 2 or 3 weeks, but by and large the Air 
Force has been experiencing a type of cooperation that has enabled 
us to get the airplanes manufactured. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Specifically referring again to the present time of 
plane production, the committee can assume, as of this time, that 
everything being considered, everything is being done to expedite the 
production of planes except in extreme instances. 

General SHeparp. That is correct; as a general statement that is 
certainly correct. 

Mr. SHEepparD. What, if anything, in this particular presentation, 
General Rawlings, differs from what is found in presentations hereto- 
fore? 

General Rawiines. There are no new items. They are on the same 
basis as previously presented. 

Mr. Taser. You have placed an order for these 3,092 aircraft, and 
according to what I understand from page 6, the total cost of these 
aircraft is $1,514,966,441. : 

General SHeparp. That is correct. That is required to complete 
the financing of the 3,092 aircraft. 


AUTHORITY FOR ENTERING INTO CONTRACTS 


Mr. Taser. And according to this you had an appropriation of only 
$330 million. Where did you get the authority to enter into this 
contract? 

General SHeparD. In January 1951 the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense appeared before this committee, I believe, and indicated that it 
was going to be necessary for the Air Force to expand as rapidly as it 
could to a 95-wing structure, from the then existing structure of some- 
where between 48 and 58 groups, and obtained, the authority from this 
committee to go ahead with the placement of orders subject to later 
details concerning the composition of those orders and justification of 
both the nature of the aircraft and the requirements for that aircraft. 

General Asensto. I might say, Mr. Taber, that we did not have 
contract authority for the number of aircraft, nor did we have obliga- 
tion authority in excess of the $330 million that was made available. 
The contracts were made on a contingent basis to include termination 
costs but the liability of the Government never exceeded this total sum 
that was provided, the $330 million, but allowing by their verv nature 
the possible addition of financing to go ahead without loss of time. 

Mr. Taser. You started to tell us something about the planes 
nvolved and that you would have a breakdown for us. 

General SHeparp. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Are you in position to give that to us now? 

General SHreparp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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CONTRACTORS INVOLVED 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. How many of these manufacturers to whom 
es plan to let contracts have not produced planes for the Air Force 

eretofore? 

General SHeparp. Kaiser-Frazer had not built anything previously 
for the Air Force, although they built aircraft for the Navy in the 
last war. That is the only one. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about GMC? 

General Rawuines. They produced for the Air Force in the last 
war, I think, on the east coast, in the Eastern Division of General 
Motors. 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortu. Did you not say the Piasecki was a new one? 

General SHeparD. We have had previous orders from them. We 
bought service test quantities of the Piasecki aircraft. 

Mr. WigGieswortu. What is this Republic 

General SHeparpD. That is Republic Aviation at Farmingdale, N. Y. 


ITEMS INCLUDED IN FLY-AWAY COST 


Mr. Wiae.Leswortu. The average unit fly-away cost, I understand, 
includes the plant facilities from scratch. 

General Sueparp. The tooling—not the machinery, not the capital 
items, but the tooling, the perishable tooling that is associated with 
setting up the production line. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How much is in there? 

General SHeparp. I do not have the break-out of the actual pro- 
portion of that money shown for Republic that is represented as tool- 
ing, but I can provide it to you at a later date. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Suppose you do that when you revise your 
remarks. 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The average unit fly-away costs of 1952 orders to be placed with Republic 


Aviation does not include perishable tooling money, because this tooling was 
amortized over previous orders placed for the same model. 


UNIT COSTS AFFECTED BY TOOLING COSTS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortsH. Are these unit costs going to come down 
shortly? 

General SHeparD. That will depend upon conditions that are 
beyond our control. We will build airplanes for fewer man-hours 
per plane, but what happens to the price of labor and the price of 
materials will ultimately determine the final cost. 

General Rawutnes. The price includes production of the proposed 
aircraft which does take credit in the price for estimated improvements 
and efficiency in production. But there is no inclusion of a forecast 
as to price increases. January | prices were used as a basis. 


AMORTIZATION COSTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Also the amortization of the original investment 
that goes into your tooling would enter into that answer. As that is 
amortized, obviously that would reduce the unit cost proportionately. 
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General RawuinGs. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. When we look at some of the individual cost items, 
to the average layman some of the prices seem fantastic. I am calling 
particular attention to one item where the first unit costs are set up 
at $21,354,211. As I understood your previous statements, included in 
that original cost of this article is the cost of paying for the special 
tooling that goes into the plant to make this first run of planes. 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Over how many planes will that tooling cost be 
spread? 

General Sueparp. I will have to provide that with the detail that 
Mr. Wigglesworth previously asked for. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The fly-away cost as shown in the 1952 budget is $21,354,211. The special 
tooling (dies, jigs, fixtures, ete., generally classed as expendable) included in this 
price is $12,500,000. This initial tooling cost (total $50,000,000) is spread over 
4 aircraft and is amortized in 1 year. 

It is estimated that, if an order for 100 aircraft were placed, the unit fly-away 
cost would drop from $21,354,211 to $3,800,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, whatever the number is, once the 
original cost of your special tooling is paid fér, then there should be a 
considerable decrease in the unit cost for that type of plane; is not 
that true? 

General SHerarp. The tooling generally amounts, I would say, to 
about 10 percent of the total price of your aircraft, depending upon 
the number of airplanes over which you amortize it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if you are only going to add 10 percent, 
when you build 10 planes of that type, your tooling should be paid off. 

General SHeparpb. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then on subsequent orders the unit cost should 
be considerably less? 

General SHeparp. That is correct. If we take this specific example 
and assume that the tooling is going to be amortized against the first 
10 aircraft, since I do not have the detail on which to confirm the 
assumption, I can only say your approach is certainly correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am trying to clear up, because, quite 
frankly, we must not forget that dollars must enter into our consid- 
eration, for there is a limit beyond which the American taxpayer 
cannot go. 

General SHeparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And certainly they could not be expected to pro- 
vide very many planes at $21,354,211 each. 

General Sueparp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I am trying to ascertain, after you have 
paid off the special tooling necessary to produce this particular plane, 
if the cost should not drop considerably. 

General SHeparp. It will. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should think if you are amortizing at the rate of 
10 percent, then after the 10 first prototypes of test types have been 
built, the cost of that particular individual plane ought to be way 
down. 

General SHeparp. I concur in your reasoning in that matter. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am trying to get at is, when you consider 
the same type of plane at some time in the future, I was trying to get 
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some preview of some estimate—I know you cannot say exactly—of 
what we might anticipate now will be the cost per individual plane of 
this type in the future. 

General SuHeparp. I think the best yardstick of comparison is to 
look just above that figure at the B-36, which are also heavy bombers. 

‘ith all the things in the plane, eventually those things are reduced 
to so many dollars per pound, and you will see that tieose airplanes 
are in the neighborhood of $3,500,000 each. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that would answer the question in the mind 
of any person who might be perturbed about the thing, but, of course, 
$3,500,000 is not chicken feed by any means. 

General SHeparD. No, sir; that is a lot of money. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, without binding the Air Force in any way, 
there would be a general assumption that once the tooling is paid out 
you would anticipate the price of this new type plane would come 
down to somewhere in the neighborhood of $3,500,000 apiece. 

General SHeparD. That is a fair assumption. 


ITEMS MAKING UP TOTAL COST OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Even at $3,500,000 it is still hard for anybody who 
has not been intimately connected with the building of planes to 
understand how in the world you could ever get that much money 
into a single airplane. Without giving away any military secrets, 
which we must not do, would somebody just describe in a general 
way what it is that goes to build up that cost. You say so much a 
pound, but that does not quite spell it out to me, and it would not to 
the average taxpayer. 

General SHEPARD. To answer your question, I think it is best to 
run through a series of illustrative examples of the things that go to 
make up the price of an airplane. I will start with one of the simplest 
things—a resistor, which is part of the electronic circuitry, not only 
in this airplane but in almost all airplanes. The need arises for a 
resistor that is quite reliable and one which will operate in any environ- 
ment. That is quite unusual insofar as everyday life is concerned. 
The airplane in question will have to operate at very high altitudes 
and extreme temperatures The resistor which I will use as an illus- 
trative example will have to be able to continue to function under 
those conditions, will have to function with a degree of reliability all 
out of proportion to the reliability of similar items when put into 
commercial-type production, because the failure of one or a few of 
those resistor-type items can be the cause of aborting a very, very 
expensive bombing mission. As a result of that, we have to specify 
a degree of refinement in that small item that is exceptional. That 
is only one of thousands of items that go into that airplane, which 
causes it to be a much more expensive individual item than a com- 
parable item used commercially. 

That same requirement, when transmitted from the resistor into 
instruments used in the airplane and into the bigger equipment that 
goes into the airplane adds greatly to the cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without going into too much detail, tell us some of 
the equipment that goes into an airplane. 

General SHeparp. Let us take the bombing equipment that goes 
into an airplane. In World War II we were able to drop bombs from 
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the B-17 type bombers from about 25,000 feet visually and hit the 
target very accurately by spending about $2,500 for a Norden bomb- 
sight. In this particular airplane, when we have to bomb under all 
weather conditions, from altitudes of as high as 50,000 feet and even 
higher, the problem is much more complicated. The equipment has 
to be much more complicated, and the actual bombing equipment in 
the airplane will get down to about $250,000 apiece but nowhere near 
the price of similar equipment used to solve that kind of problem in 


the last war. 


Mr. Scrivner. I assume, too, you have a great deal of radio equip- 
ment in one plane. 

General SHerarp. A rather considerable amount of radio equip- 
ment. And the fire-control equipment is much more complicated 
and much more expensive. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, of course, must be built to meet much more 
rigid requirements than in the radio that the normal person thinks of. 

General SHeparp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Also, from some of the things I recall seeing, there 
must be in some of these planes literally eae I say ‘‘miles’’ 
advisedly—of the most intricate type of wiring. 

General SHeparb. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. The most of which, as I understand, was and maybe 
still is installed almost exclusively by hand labor. 

General SHeparpD. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it cannot be an assembly line job 
and have the perfection you need. 

General SHeparpD. That is right. 

Mr. Serivner. In addition to that, there must be, if I recall cor- 
rectly, a great deal of the more complicated radar equipment. 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which, again, is this particular type of plane that 
deals with a wide range of temperatures and many other elements 
that enter into it, must be a more carefully and minutely built radar 
apparatus than you would normally expect to find in a ground radar 
set or possibly a radar set on a ship. 

General SHEPARD. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, of course, you cannot omit the item of motors. 
What is the average cost of a modern jet motor? 

General SHeparp. The type we are not installing in the B-47, with 
which you are familiar, that is in production in Wichita, runs about 
$30,000 apiece. 

Mr. Scrivner. And if you have six of those in a plane, there is 
$180,000. 

General SHreparpD. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And if you have eight, that is another quarter of a 
million. 

General Sueparp. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that by the time you add up a great many of 
these items, plus all of the cost of your original material which must 
be processed, some stamped and some machined—— 

General Sueparp. The forged is the expensive part. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the countless thousands of hours that must 
go into it, and all that labor is high-priced labor—— 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. 

84328—51—pt. 4 —6 
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Mr. Scrivner. It does not take too long to add up to your 
$3,500,000 per plane. 

General SHEPARD. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And what we have discussed in connection with this 
one item, I assume—but I do not know—is true of some others. For 
instance, we will take the item of the F-84. There seems to be a 
difference in price on them, and there seems to be a difference in price 
on your B-47’s. Am I correct in my assumption that in some of the 
higher priced B-47’s you are in some of those orders still liquidating 
the cost of your special tooling? 

General SHeparp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that once that facility of new tools is amortized, 
then we will expect to see a price comparable to the others who have 
quoted a lower figure? 

General SHeparD. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody was going to tell us what happened to 
the 40,000 planes attrition. 

General Rawuinas. Sir, we will develop that information. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not have that? 

General Rawurines. Not yet, sir, but we will have it for the 
committee. 

(The information requested was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. I think that answers most of my 
questions, when we get this information. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. Thank you very much. 


IniT1AL AIRCRAFT COMPONENT SPARES AND SPARE Parts 


Gentlemen, pick up the next project, “Initial aircraft component 
spares and spare parts’? which is project 120. The breakdown is 
reflected on page 8 of the justifications, which we ‘will insert in the 
record at this point. 

(The document is as follows:) 


ProcrRaAM 120—InirrAL ArRCRAFT COMPONENT SPARES AND SPARE Parts 


Summary of obligations by projects 





| 
1950 actual |195lestimated 


Description obligations | obligations 


1952 estimates 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
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DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts, 120 _$83861, 235, weer! ved st 384, 467 4, 197, 035, 000 


Tis BiSRe CUNO fi ik. xd Sh 2 ii ce Sed } 361, 235, 085| 1,878, 354, 467 4, 197, 035, 000 








REIMPRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 


Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts, 120___......|_......------- . 000, 24, 000, 000 





Total reimbursable obligations___--_--- iiss dintaig 0 nash te ealmatea , 000, 24, 000, 000 








Total obligations ~ 361, 25, 085 | 1, , 886, 384, 467 4, 221, 035, 000 








Mr. SHepparp. You are requesting in your estimates for 1952 the 
sum of $4,197,035,000, as against your obligations for fiscal 1951 of 
$1,878,384 ,467. 
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I wish you would give us a statement pertaining to the additional 
amounts reflected in the 1952 estimates. 


DEFINITION OF INITIAL SPARES 


General SHeparD. Mr. Chairman, this program provides initial 
spare components and spare parts required for the operation of the 
aircraft for the first year. This includes all major components such 
as airframes, engines, electronics, armament, propellers, et cetera. 
Quantities required thereafter are provided by the maintenance and 
operation appropriation. 

“Thereafter’”’ means after the first year of utilization of these 
aircraft in the inventory. 

The initial quantities, although described as 1 year, actually must 
be in sufficient quantities to satisfy the first year’s consumption, 
establish the basic stock levels, fill the pipelines for deployment over- 
seas, and provide spares and spare parts for the approved table II’s 
and fly-away kits. 

Spare engines represent an exception to the “initial” quantity 
provisioning inasmuch as they are procured for the entire life of the 
aircraft. Spare engines are not procured in any other Air Force 
appropriation. This represents the largest item in this estimate, 
since engines normally require about 40 percent of the funds requested 
in this program, with engine spare parts requiring an additional 20 
percent; or a total of 60 percent of the funds in this program. 

The spare-parts requirement takes into consideration the increased 
flying-hour activity associated with the Air Force expansion. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say your spare engines and what not are 60 
percent? 

General SHEPARD. Spare engines plus spare parts for those spare 
engines represents about 60 percent of the dollars listed in this request. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Proceed. 


BASIS FOR COST ESTIMATE 


General SHeparD. The dollar requirement for spares and spare 
parts is based upon percentages of the cost of corresponding equip- 
ment actually installed in the aircraft. These percentages are based 
on actual experience which has been closely studied and statistically 
analyzed over a period of years. Sizable savings accrue from procur- 
ing parts at the time the aircraft is contracted for, partially because 
of quantity considerations, but primarily because procurement in 
later years frequently requires reopening of production lines, which is 
very costly. 

Of the total estimate, an amount of $1,643,819,134 in spares and 
spare parts applies to the 3,092 aircraft originally planned under the 
fourth supplemental appropriation, and the balance of $2,553,215,866 
applies to the 5,604 aircraft in the original 1952 program. 

On page 10 you will note that of the requirements we have shown 
in the two columns $1.6 billion was a net requirement under the 
fourth supplemental, but it was deferred and we proceeded on a 
partial financing basis, using moneys appropriated under the fourth 
supplemental wherever they were needed to maintain continuity of 
production of these spares and spare parts. ‘Therefore, we must add 
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that $1.6 billion to the $2.5 billion associated with the aircraft we 
expect to contract for in the near future. 

Mr. SHepparD. From the manner in which you put your mathe- 
matics together I would judge that your increased requirement is 
inherited from your partial-payment function. 

General SHeparp. That is correct, sir. We owe money on spare 
parts associated with the airplanes bought under the 1951 program, 
and we must not only pay that debt but, in addition, finance the spare 
parts for the aircraft we are procuring in fiscal 1952. 


PROCUREMENT OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Suepparp. During our experience, as the testimony before this 
committee has evidenced in the past, during World War II there was 
considerable overage in spare parts and planes. That was un- 
doubtedly due to the impact at that time, or the impetuousness of the 
program, in which there was not a too close regulatory concept of 
spare parts required. First we did not have spare parts, and then we 
exercised an effort to get them and did get them into the field. There 
were a lot left over. 

Insofar as your background of experience is concerned on your 
established plane operation I can conceive that you have a historical 
background which would give you a splendid criteria in not over- 
ordering your spare parts. In other words, you will have the oppor- 
tunity to analyze the mechanical devices involved and what you know 
of their longevity, as to what it has been, and you can regulate your 
requirements. 

However, when you come to the new type of plane, which is a de- 
parture from the old, it must be an estimated proportion, obviously, 
on the background of experience that emanates from other types; is 
that correct? 

General SuHeparp. That is correct, sir. We must gain experience 
on new aircraft, because unforeseen things fail or require replace- 
ment, at rates on which we do not have specific experience. 

General Rawuinas. There is one other comment, on the World 
War II experience. That is that it was not realized at an early enough 
date that your attrition in combat increased your percentage of spare 
parts available. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LOCATION OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Suepparp. As these planes are sent into the respective geo- 
graphical areas for operational purposes, how close do you follow 
the geographical location with your spare parts? 

General SHeparp. If the aircraft are going to be permanently 
located, or if similar aircraft are going to be permanently located 
in the area, a reasonable stock level of spare parts for those aircraft 
is established at the dispersed geographical location. Of course, the 
pipelines required to keep that stock level at the proper level are 
instituted accordingly. 

If, alternatively, the airplanes are temporarily assigned, as is the 
case with the medium bombers operated out of Great Britain, they 
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operate with their so-called table II’s and flyaway kits, which they 
have accumulated to take along for just such purposes, and they can 
live, shall we say, out of a suitcase during the temporary periods. 

Mr. Suepparp. In that instance, of course, you have depots where 
your inventory is kept available to sectors, [ presume, within dis- 
persing areas; is that true? 

General SHeparp. That is correct, sir. We take every advantage 
of reducing inventory and decreasing the amount of material in 
pipelines. 

Mr. SHepparD. Define table II, will you, for the purpose of the 
record? 

General SHeparD. I would like to ask Mr. Jackson to define it 
technically in detail. Mr. Jackson is a part of General Asensio’s 
directorate of the budget. 

Mr. SuHeppsrp. Very well. Any time you wish to call on any 
special witness you may. 

Mr. Jackson. Which table, sir? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Clarify table II for the edification of the members 
on this side of the table. Define its functions. 

Mr. Jackson. Table II on the aircraft support? 

General SHeparp. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Table IT provides a 60-day stock level of spares and 
spare parts that we maintain in case the combat units are deployed 
overseas under emergency conditions. ‘These stocks are maintained 
in depots located in the United States and would be shipped immedi- 
ately as soon as a unit was deployed. 

The aircraft would operate for approximately 30 days with their 
fly-away kits before the boats arrive with the 60-day supply. By 
that time we set up normal supply: pipelines and everything flows in 
according to the normal supply action. 

General Rawuinos. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparpD. This is a recent operational innovation, is it not? 

General Rawurnas. Yes, sir. We established this procedure, I 
believe, 2 years ago. 


MANUFACTURE OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. SuHepparp. As I interpreted your original statement, you are 
ordering your spare parts from the manufacturer which produces X 
plane, hypothetically? 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Because you figure that you are saving yourselves 
money and the taxpayers money by having the spare parts fabricated 
at that time, because they will fall within the category of production- 
line operations? 

General SHeparp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Where if you went back and hit that requirement 
in a surge capacity in a production line you would have to retool and 
refit for it, to some degree? 

General SHeparp. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Which would be an expensive luxury, would it not? 

General SHeparp. That is correct. 
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USE OF IMPROVEMENTS GAINED FROM WORLD WAR II 


Mr. SHeprarpD. I want to compliment you gentlemen for taking 
advantage of the experiences of World War II and accommodating 
yourselves accordingly. There is no question but what we were in 
trouble in World War II on our spare-parts operation, before we got 
it worked out. When I say ‘‘we’’ I mean the Air Force, of course. 

General SHePparp. There is nothing new, sir, in the manner in 
which this portion of the budget is computed or approached except 
the improvements which have been undertaken as a result of further 
experience. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, that would follow obviously because of 
the mechanical devices or components that go into a plane. As they 
have been modernized or brought up to a greater degree of efficiency, 
because of scientific development, you obviously would use the best 
you could get at the time you were putting the appurtenances or 
components on the plane. 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHeprparp. Now, this program which is presently before us 
does not present anything new other than the modernized application 
as we have already referred to. 

General SHeparp. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. And obviously has to follow the first presentation 
you made on the previous project? 

General SHeparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, if we are going to justify the action 
as a committee on the previous project, obviously this has to fall in 
step with it. The only question that might be resolved there would 
be whether or not your judgment.has been good as to the amount of 
spare parts you would require. That is the only thing I can see as. 
an evidence here at this time. 

General SHEPARD. That is correct, sir. 

Within the Air Force personnel and organization we have not only 
taken advantage of all lessons learned in the past but we have at 
intervals employed expert advice from outside the Air Force to assist 
us in improving the methods and techniques in arriving at a proper 
ratio of spares. 

Mr. SHepparp. I can only assume that those who have cognizance 
of the spare-part operation, if there should be a diversion of applica- 
tion of the planes, would be in a position to take advantage of it as 
rapidly as possible. 

General SueparD. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Mr. Taber? 


COST OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Taser. You have a set of planes costing about $600,060 
apiece, and you have a spare-part picture involved which is just about 
the same amount of money. Does it cost as much for the spare parts 
as it does for the planes? 

General SuHeparp. In general, sir, that is a fair statement, again 
remembering that the money which you categorize as spare-parts 
money here is that required to sustain these particular airplanes in 
their first year of life in the inventory plus the amount of money 
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necessary to establish pipelines and proper stock levels in the areas 
where such stock levels are required. 


DETERMINATION OF PERCENTAGE SPARES PROCURRED 


Mr. Taser. Do you buy complete duplicate sets of engines? Let 
us take the B-36. That is a six-engine plane. 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you buy six spare engines for that? 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. We buy the proper percentage of spare 
parts which relates to not only the use in that particular airplane but 
in any other airplane. 

For example, the engine in the B-36 is a Pratt & Whitney 4360 
engine of a certain dash model number. If we use that particular 
engine in any other airplane the total availability of engines is lumped 
together and a common spares percentage arrived at so that we take 
into account not each airplane individually but all airplanes collec- 
tively in arriving at the bare minimum number of spare engines we 
have to have to sustain the aircraft that must be operated in active 
service. 

Mr. Taper. How many engines do you have at present that have 
been made available, which are in stock, where you have given up 
operating and using the particular type of engine in planes, and do 
not have any planes in which they can be used? 

General SuHeparp. I will have to obtain that figure and provide it 
to you, sir. 

SPARE ENGINES OBSOLETE 


General SHEPARD. Normally when engines are no longer required 
for support of the Air Force they are disposed of, but I will obtain 
for vou and furnish for the record the number of engines currently 
in what I think we call class 26. Is that correct? 

General Stone. Is that the engines we are holding back in our 
reserve for aircraft? 

General SHeparp. No, sir. Mr. Taber’s question was as to how 
many we have that no longer have an application to the active inven- 
tory, which we no longer need. 

General Stone. That is class 26. Those are training engines and 
engines we give to schools and one thing and another. 

General SHeparp. But, as I understand it, Mr. Taber's question 
was, how many engines do you have you would not longer have any 
use for whatever? It would be only those engines we have not yet 
disposed of which we do not need even for training purposes. 

Mr. Taser. How many have you disposed of that way in the last 
year? 

General SHeparp. | will have to get that figure for you also, sir, 
and supply that for the record. 

(The mformation is as follows:) 
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Number of obsolete engines which the Air Force has in stock for which there is no 


usage, and the number which were disposed of during fiscal year 1951. (Pro- 
gram 120) 


The number of engines which are in Air Force stock at May 31, 1951, and are 
considered obsolete, total 267, consisting of the following models and series: 


R-1820-52 
R-1820-60 


R-3350-19 

V-1710-109_ _. ...._.- bebe R-3350-21 and 21A___..-_-.---- 
V-1710-111 V-3420-7 and 11 

V-1710-119 


V-1710-129 
V-1710-133 


During fiscal year 1951, no engines were disposed of. 





AMOUNT OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Taser. With the large number of certain types of planes that 
you are getting, 1am wondering if you are not overdoing these spare 
parts and spare engines. 

General SHeparp. Our experience, sir, has been that we have under- 
pe or at least underprocured the spare engines to support our 
aircrait. 

In fact, during the last fiscal year we had to limit the operation of 
some of our tactical types simply because we did not have enough spare 
engines to fly the number of hours we felt was the minimum necessary 
to properly train the crews. 

Mr. Taser. How far do you go with your spare parts? Do you 
get the same number of spare parts as you have parts in your plane, 
or do you cut down on that to what the normal attrition in the use of 
the plane would produce? 

General SHEPARD. We buy the spare parts based upon actual ex- 
perience, sir. It is not a fixed ratio which is applied throughout the 
airplane. 

We will buy one percentage of spare engines; another percentage 
of spare radios; another percentage of spare hardware. 

We buy practically no spare surfaces. You will remember that 
some years back we used to buy spare wing panels and replace the 
wing panels when we damaged one. Nowadays the nature of the 
airframe is changed to such an extent that we buy practically no spare 
surfaces except movable surfaces such as elevators and rudders and 
things of that type. 
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COMPARISON OF SPARES COSTS AND COMPLETE AIRCRAFT COSTS 


Mr. Taser. This would indicate that you practically had a dupli- 
cate of your airplane. That is why I have difficulty in understanding 
it. You ought to have more than 100 percent of the equipment re- 
quirements on your airplane for this amount of money, because it is 
practically the same as the amount for the procurement of airplanes. 

General AsEnsio. Sir, an adjustment is necessary here because of 
the fact that financing of 1951 requirements was deferred. 

Mr. Taser. Yes; but you have just about as much money in the 
financing of the 1951 requirement as you have for spare parts, so that 
particular set-up in the over-all picture runs about as I said, about the 
same amount of money for spare parts that you have for your procure- 
ment of airplanes. It looks like you were getting a complete frame of 
the airplane and those things that go with it, which you do not try to 
supply. That would cost at least more than the difference between 
your one item and the other. 

General SHeparp. Let me offer an explanation, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me make a further observation in addition to 
Mr. Taber’s 

This difference in spare parts is something where you exclude 
much of the cost of your labor of assembling and all that. It just 
bears a little more weight on Mr. Taber’s argument, because there 
has been a lot of complaint about it. 

I have had the same question in my mind that Mr. Taber has, 
because with these spares you do not have the cost of labor of assem- 
bling your original plane. 

General SHEPARD. When we consider the figures of the cost of 
spare parts, we are not submitting the cost of making the airplanes 
from spare parts. The alternative in making up the total price of 
the flyaway airplane would run more dollars and more people to take 
the spare parts and assemble the airplane. 

You will recall from your visit to Wichita, Mr. Scrivner, the rela- 
tively short number of men it takes to assemble an airplane, in relation 
to the total number of people it requires to fabricate the parts, the 
engines, the things that go to make up the airplane. 

But to go back to your original question, I think I can help you to 
this extent, that the things we do buy as spares that contribute to 
this $4 billion figure, largely are spare engines which are very 
expensive. 

Mr. Taser. They ought not to be as expensive, quite as expensive 
as the cost of the engine in the first place. 

General Rawirncs. When you realize the total quantity as against 
both spares and engines, I believe, Mr. Taber, that in the aircraft 
program for 1951 the figure we requested was $3.2 billion, and then 
we had $4.9 billion in 1952, so that it is about 50 percent instead of 
the equal amount that you gave. 

Mr. Taser. You have got $4.2 billion as against $4.9 billion. 

General Rawuines. The point is that we had deferred some of the 
procurement of spares from the 1951 program, $1.6 billion, that is 
included in the 
Mr. Taser (interposing). That is $1.6 billion on page 10? 
General AsEnsio. $1.643 billion. 
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Mr. Taser. And you show on page 7 your deferred contract. money 
on these 3,092 planes is $1.514 billion as against $1.643 billion. Your 
cost of those 5,604 planes is $3.442 billion and the spare parts to go 
with that evidently is $2.553 billion. 

General Asensto. That is right. 


METHOD OF PROCUREMENT OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Taser. But your figure is still within a hair almost of the cost 
of the plane, all the way through; it is about four-fifths. 

General Sronn. May I explain, Mr. Taber, the method used in 
buying spare parts. Maybe it will help to clarify the question a 
little. 

In the first place, you consider the number of spare parts by types 
of planes in the program, the amount we will require for the plane, 
and the ones which we need to have in the pipeline, and the ones that 
are sent out to the base where the people work on the plane. 

We have got to consider all of those factors. 

In the case of a new airplane we do not buy the spare parts in the 
same quantity until we have passed through a period of experience, 
until we have found, as we do with other planes, the number of engines, 
for instance, that will be required and that are inherent in the pro- 
curement of new airplanes. 

In other words, we may buy some spare parts that would prove 
wasteful because there may be some changes, so we hold back and 
buy about a 90-day supply. Then after we have got some experience 
on the airplane, we go ahead and buy the number that we require 
for a period of 1 year’s operation. 

We not only buy the replacement units that we need to maintain 
the airplane in the field, such as Korea, Japan, and Europe, but for 
what we call the first echelon, or unit of maintenance by the people 
who are working on the plane, the mechanics in the field; and we also 
buy spare parts for the base type of maintenance, where the mechanics 
work on the airplane. 

There are the bits and pieces that are bought for that type of 
maintenance where the work is done at the depot operation. We buy 
a lot of parts of that kind. 

We take these engines that we buy, put them through a depot 
overhaul, and we replace the items that are needed to be replaced in 
the overhaul; and in some cases we modernize a plane, and the engines 
have to go through a reconditioning, and we have bits and pieces for 
that operation that are necessary to be had at the depots in this 
country for the overhaul of these engines. 

These engines are overhauled many times throughout the year. 
The basis currently used in buying engines is not only the engines 
used in the planes, but the length of time between overhauls. These 
jet engines, for instance, sometimes operate only about 50 hours 
between overhauls—I have forgotten the definite number of hours. 
So we have to buy a lot of goods and parts for the overhaul of the 
different types of engines. 

Of course, as they get along in the operations they improve; that 
is, the time between overhauls is improved. Those are things we 
consider in the procurement of spare parts. 
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Then, we have to have spare parts in the pipelines for shipment 
to locations outside the United States. With respect to the 84—E’s, 
so far as spare parts are concerned, we are not in too good a shape. 
We are trying to do things within our ability. During the last year 
we have done minor overhauls on. these engines at the bases, have 
tried to improve them, to increase the length of time between over- 
hauls. 

REQUIREMENTS IN 1951 


Mr. Taser. You are setting up an item of $4,197,035,000 for 1952 
as against how much in 1951? 

General Sueparp. The total requirement for 1951 was 
$3 ,521,000,000. 

Mr. Taper. For 1951. : 

General SHeparpD. That was for the entire fiscal year, but there 
was financed only $1,878,000,000, plus $1,643,000,000, or a total 
requirement of $3,521,000,000. 

General Stone. Mr. Taber, I might say that there is a very accu- 
rate record on aircraft out of commission for lack of spare parts, 
world-wide, which has been running in the neighborhood of 4 percent. 

Mr. SHeparp. Four percent of the total? 

General Stone. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That is a goodly number. 


SPARE PARTS ON HAND 


Mr. Taser. Do you have a lot of surplus spare parts on hand? 

General Stone. No, we do not. On the spare parts that we do 
have that can be repaired, they come back to the United States for 
repairs so that we use them over and over again. At the depots we 
do repair work; that is, any item that can be repaired, we repair it 
for further use. We can repair them at much less cost than we can 
go out and buy a new item. 

General Topp. In this program of the medium bomber, for example, 
we are withdrawing 250 B—29’s from storage. Last fall when we under- 
took the program we actually had to procure spares in considerable 
number in order to get them in combat shape. We did not have the 
B-29’s spare engines enough. 

(Off the record discussion.) 


SPARE PARTS FOR A TYPICAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. WiaeieswortuH. Do you have any kind of a breakdown that 
will show what you order in respect to a given type of plane? 

General SHeparD. We can furnish that. 

Mr.WiceLeswortH. You do not have it here? 

General SHeparp. Will you show Mr. Wigglesworth the sheets you 
have, Mr. Jackson, showing the percentages? 

Mr. Jackson. These cost sheets that I have here are for the B-36; 
the total fly-away cost is about $3.5 million for this specific airplane, 
and the spare parts represent the cost as indicated in the statement 
here for that plane. 

Mr. WiccG.Leswortnh. For instance, you have got spare parts under 
this airplane, $246,500, for airframe, as 17 percent. What is that? 
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Mr. Jackson. That indicates that this type of aircraft requires 17 
percent of the airframe cost to support that aircraft with spares for 1 
year’s operation. 

Mr. WicG.Leswortu. This represents airplane parts? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparD. Propellers and everything of that kind. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. What is this next item, 89 percent, $168,000? 

Mr. Jackson. In that particular plane, the B-36, two types of 
engines are used: one is the reciprocating, and also it has a jet pod 
engine; the $168,000 is for the jet engine installed in the B-36; and we 
buy 89 percent spare engines to support that plane. That is, where 
there is one engine in the aircraft, we require 89 percent spares in the 
depot or in the pipeline. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. The third item is 101 percent for some other 
type of engine? 

Mr. Jackson. This is the reciprocating engine for this type of plane. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. Is this the work sheet for one aircraft; or on 
what is it based? 

Mr. Jackson. For one aircraft; this just happens to be for that 
particular aircraft. 

Mr. WiceGLeswortn. What do you do; take the total number of 
aircraft with the percentages, and buy enough spare parts for them? 

Mr. Jackson. May I point out to you the percentages for the air- 
craft on this engine? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Is this spare parts statement classified? 

Mr. Jackson. No; not as far as I know. 

General SHEPARD. The percentages are not. 

Mr. Wiga.eswortu. This work sheet shows 17 percent replace- 
ment for airframes; 89 percent jet engines; 101 percent in terms of 
reciprocating engines; 40 percent in terms of—— 

Mr. Jackson. Spare parts for jets. 

Mr. WiGGLesworru. Spare parts for jet engines; 30 percent in 
terms of spare parts for reciprocating engines? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Wiae.Leswortn. Thirty-five percent in terms of propellers. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. Seventy-five percent in terms of propeller 
parts. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. 78 percent in terms of electronics. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Is that 78 percent in terms of electronics or 
parts? 

Mr. Jackson. Electronic spare parts. 

Mr. WigGLeswortu. Electronic spare parts. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortu. 90 percent in terms of 

Mr. Jackson. The GFP means ‘Government furnished parts’’— 
those are items that are furnished by the Government to the con- 
tractor. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortn. This gives us about $2 million for spare parts 
for a plane of $3,585,000, although the initial cost runs on the general 
average of what Mr. Taber has pointed out, almost 50-50. 
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Mr. Jackson. There is one point I would like to make: That we 
had about 70 percent of spare parts for the ordinary engine. That is, 
about 70 percent of the spare parts represents costs of engines. 

In the flyaway cost of an airplane probably not more than 20 
— is for engine. Generally the spare parts for engines is very 
critica 


SPARE PARTS PERCENTAGE FORMULA 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. General Stone, is there something you wanted 
to say about this? 

General Stone. I just wanted to point out, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
the way we arrive at the percentage of buying spare parts; it is arrived 
at with a formula worked out by the Munitions Board, the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—representatives of the Navy and Air Force 
and Munitions Board getting together and working up a percentage. 
That is based on experience of the quantity that we need to support 
the aircraft, based on the type of aircraft. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. This is based on peacetime experience, as 
I understand it, and for how long a period? 

General Stone. This has been going on for many years. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I mean, what period of experience is used? 

General Stone. Flight hours for the first year. 

Now, in the case of a new airplane the engineers will forecast that 
we are going to have to have so many spare parts between overhauls. 
And that is divided into the number of hours the plane is expected to 
fly per year in determining approximately the quantity of engines 
they should buy. 

Of course, added to that is the pipeline time to the depot. 

Mr. WieGLeswortnu. In some cases—for instance, the B—52—the 
cost for spare parts actually exceeds the cost of the plane by nearly a 
million dollars. 

General Stone. That again, if you look at the engine item, you will 
find the biggest type cost item is the engine; we buy 200 percent 
spares. 

General SyeparpD. That is because the engine applying to that 
particular plane has not been produced in quantity before, which 
makes it a very expensive item. 

Mr. Taser. It looks as though you have almost as much for spare 
parts as you do otherwise. 

Mr. Jackson. If you will look at the spare engines, that is where the 
percentage is high. 

Mr. Scrivner’ in the spare parts program, not only as it relates to 
airplanes, but to trucks and other mechanized equipment, the cost has 
always been quite a troublesome one. Men returning from the service 
who have no present personal interest have given reports based upon 
actual experience as to the tremendous oversupply of spare parts— 
plane spare parts, truck spare parts, all kinds of spare parts for equip- 
ment. It is disturbing. 


SPARE PARTS FOR NEW TYPES OF AIRCRAFT 


There is one statement made that I cannot reconcile which was that 
this was based on experience, and yet you are getting new planes for 
which you have had no experience. 
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General Rawiines. That was explained o. the basis that where 
we have not had experience the most comparable plane operation 
would be used. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but some of these are not very close to any 
experience. 

General Raw uinas. In those cases, General Stone said, where we 
do not have the actual experience, we buy a limited quantity until 
we can see how things develop; we do not buy spare parts for a whole 
year in the first instance; we wait until we have had experience con- 
cerning actual requirements as developed by the operation of the 
plane and then adjust the list of spare parts to meet the requirements 
based on experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us stop there for a moment, and leave that 
statement as you were. These relate to engines, in one item, without 
any specific reference to an engine; you have got one of the newer 
engines where you provide 125 percent spare parts, another 45 percent; 
another 145 percent. ‘That 145 percent of spare parts does not sound 
like a limited quantity to me. 

General Rawirines. We found that in the first year’s operation of 
the jet engines, as I recall, we required 175 percent spares; and in 
some cases we actually needed something like 210 percent. But since 
that time we have made improvements concerning the length of the 
life of the engine. We have been working continually to try to 
improve the periods between overhauls, that means the length of life 
of the engine, which determines the requirements for replacement 
engines, and as a result we have been able to bring down the per- 
centage from 175 to the figure you have just read. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be from the spare parts, engines, at 
200 percent. 

General Rawuines. That is in the case of the new engine. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not sound like you have brought it down 
very much, 210 to 200. 

General Rawuiines. That was the average over-all figure that we 
gave on the specific case. We have had some that have gone as 
much as 400 percent, in specific cases, with reference to a few jet 
engines. In order to get hours between overhauls we require spare 
parts. We do not want any more spare parts than we need. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not get me wrong. Some of these figures just 
seem to skyrocket clear out of all imagination. In my opinion, I think 
the military should have what it needs, and I would capitalize the 
word “need.” But it is hard to justify the procurement of a lot of 
spare parts that are stored in warehouses, some of which either have 
to be built, provided new, or to provide space for something else that 
is moved out to provide room for spare parts, plus the fact that the 
longer they are in the warehouse the more they deteriorate, and it 
takes more to put them back in shape. 

It just does not make sense; and it is very hard sometimes to try 
to line this up with logic or reason that may be back of it. 
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EXAMPLE OF PARTS STOCKS 


But I am not as much concerned about some spare parts that you 
do not use, for instance, as in some places where you have been run- 
ning inventories that are so heavy. For instance, let us take the 
B-36; you ought to be able to tell me how many you have; how many 
you have in the front-line service, and at the same time you ought to 
be able to tell me how many spares you have of one kind and another; 
how many spare engines. If you could have that in the morning, I 
would like to see it. 

Because, from some of the things that are reported to me from men 
who have had experience in the Air Force, it just seems to me that 
some of these requests are pretty large. 

General SHEPARD. Suppose we bring up in the morning, Mr. Scriv- 
ner, an inventory of a B-36 showing what is available. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to see that. 1 think that would go a 
pretty long way in explaining how you arrive at this. You must have 
your spare parts inventory, parts that go along with the B-36 pro- 
gram, and I would just like to sit down and take a look at it and see 
what the factors are. 

General SHepArD. We will submit a statement to the committee 
which will indicate the current inventory of B-36 engines including 
spares as well as installed engines and the amount which we plan to 
procure in fiscal year 1952. 

(The information requested was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Scrivner. For the moment that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. The committee will reconvene at 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 4, 1951. 
RELATED AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. Working from the table on page 3, I believe we covered 
projects 110 and 120, and we will proceed this morning with Related 
Aircraft Procurement, which is project 130. General Shepard, will 
you proceed? 

General SHeparp. On page 11 of the book is the summary of 
obligations by projects under 130. 

It shows that we are asking in this project for $1,109,497,000 for 
industrial machinery, equipment, and facilities, that is project 131. 

For $103,679,000 for training items, that is project 132. 

For $235,598,000 for aircraft ground-handling equipment—that is 
project 133. 

For $6,564,000 for pre-production costs—project 134. 

And $22,687,000 for service test material, project 135. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert page 11 in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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ProGcRAM 130—RELATED AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Summary of obligations by projects 





1950 actual | 1951 estimated 


Description obligations | obligations 


1952 estimates 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Industrial machinery, equipment and facilities......_ 15 $650, 000 $779, 816,000 | $1, 109, 497, 000 
‘Training items ____- ; RES AEDs RE 11, 211, 094 28, 211, 301 103, 679, 000 
Aircraft ground-handling equipment : 11, 957, 854 173, 688, 925 235, 598, 000 
Preproduction costs 295, 329, 011 6, 564, 000 


q 0 
Service test material - 16, 890, 428 61, 312, 853 22, 687, 000 














Total obligations... 40, 709, 376 | 1,338, 358,090 | 1, 478, 025, 000 





Mr. Manon. I note on the succeeding pages you have brief state- 
ments. 

General SHeparp That is correct. I would like to read portions 
of pages 12 and 13 and amplify a little bit in connection with this 
project. 


InpusTRIAL MacuHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND FAcILITIES 


On page 12, project 131, “Industrial machinery, equipment and 
facilities,’ $1,109,497,000 is the project which provides for the 
expansion of industrial machinery and factory capacity necessary to 
produce the aircraft required for the accelerated Air Force build-up 
to a 95-wing level. In addition, the facilities expansion has been 
planned so as to provide a base for rapid expansion in the event of 
full mobilization. This would contemplate use of overtooling now 
being procured and maximum shift operations in those facilities 
planned in the current program. 


DEFERRED 1951 FINANCING 


As has been indicated under program 110 “Aircraft, complete,’’ 
minimum down payments against the fourth supplemental require- 
ments were also made for facilities expension. For this purpose 
$370 million was included in the fourth supplemental. The balance 
of $564,498,000 was deferred for financing until fiscal year 1952. This 
amount, together with the fiscal year 1952 requirement of $544,999 ,000, 
comprises the total of $1,109,497,000 requested in this project. 

Listed below that summary of dollar request is a statement of Air 
Force policy and Air Force procedures being carried out. I would 
like to call to the attention of the members of the committee this state- 
ment, which I think is self-explanatory, and I would like to say that 
in the execution of the policies enumerated herein, by means of 
procedures listed herein, that we are exercising diligence and care 
in the expenditure of this capital investment. 

Yesterday I pointed out to members of the committee, by a chart, 
which showed the monthly acceptances, the applications against the 
calendared time, where it was necessary to make this capital invest- 
ment. I would like to cite examples of the manner in which we have 
spent this facilities money. 
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As we said yesterday, we must provide machinery and equipment, to 
industrial plants set up primarily for the manufacture of aircraft and 
related accessories at rates called for in our schedule. 


B-47 PRODUCTION 


In talking about aircraft manufacture, for example, we had to set 
aside $32 million to provide machinery and equipment for the manu- 
facture of the B—47 in the Air Force plant at Tulsa, which is being 
operated by Douglas, to build the B-47. That particular plant, 
you will recall, was stripped of its machinery and equipment after 
World War II and when it was determined we had to have other 
sources from which to secure B-47’s, it had to be reequipped with 
machinery and other related production equipment. 

Mr. Tasur. Is there no other source for that purpose? 

General Sueparp. There was not, Mr. Taber, another source for 
the manufacture of the B-47 airplane that could be used instead of 
having the Air Force reopen the Tulsa plant. We searched every 
possible plant throughout industry and that is what we came up with. 
The B-47’s are being made at both Wichita and the Air Force plants. 
The plant was scheduled at full capacity so that when quantitatively 
the requirements exceeded the capacity of Boeing to make B-47’s at 
Wichita, it became necessary to open the Tulsa plant. And, incident- 
ally, we had to open a second plant for B-47’s; the Lockheed Co. was 
asked to open the Government plant at Marietta, Ga. They also 
make B-47’s. That whole thing is necessary in order to get the maxi- 
mum number of B-47’s at the earliest possible date. And as you 
know we need that to get the availability of airplanes. The medium 
bomber with her modernization was quite late in time. 

Mr. Manon. You have the B—47 plant at Wichita, Kans? 

General SHeparp. Yes. 

Mr. Mauon. Operated by Boeing. 

General SHeparpb. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And you are going to turn them out at the Marietta 
plant. 

General SHeparp. And at Tulsa. 

Mr. Manon. How far along is the program at Tulsa? 

General SHeparp. Tulsa was actually opened before Marietta, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. What have you done there? Are you turning out 
any items? 

General SHeparp. The retooling of the plant has been initiated and 
orders of long-term material have been undertaken, but the actual 
whittling of parts has not yet begun, because the order has been 
placed very recently. 

Mr. Manon. When will you probably begin turning out aircraft or 
parts for aircraft at the Marietta and Tulsa plants? 

General SHeparp. The first aircraft from Tulsa is due in April of 
1953. And, the first aircraft from Marietta is due in March of 1953. 

Mr. Manon. On or off the record tell us what is the rate of produc- 
tion at the Boeing plant, Wichita. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 


84328—51—pt. 47 
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HEAVY PRESSES 


Mr. Manon. On page 13 of the justification I quote the following: 


This estimate for manufacturing facilities allows up to 15 percent for brick and 
mortar; $197,000,000 for a program of heavy presses; and $52,000,000 for the ex- 
pansion of productive capacity for aviation gasoline. 

General SHEPARD. I would like to elaborate on that, if you wish. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General SHeparp. With respect to the “brick and mortar,’’ it will 
be necessary for us to spend a portion of this $1 billion facility re- 
quest to actually make alterations to buildings and to make installa- 
tions in buildings and to improve presses, provide facilities to send 
into the industrial plants. 

For example, in connection with the heavy presses: We are in- 
stalling some buildings and faciliites in a plant operated by Wyman 
Gordon, North Grafton, Mass., and the “brick and mortar’ men- 
tioned comprises about 812,400 square feet, which includes manu- 
facturing space, personnel plant offices, and a guardhouse and build- 
ings associated with the installation of some of these large presses, 
which have been designed to improve efficiency of manufacturing the 
heavy forgings that are required in future aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. What do you want a guardhouse for? 

General SHeparp. The Air Force has the obligation for plant 
security, which is carried by the contractor who has his own security 
police, and this will be a guardhouse in which there will be installed 
guards for plant protection personnel of Wyman Gordon. It will not 
be a military guardhouse. 

General Rawiines. You might enlarge a little bit on the heavy 
presses which were secured from Germany. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; I was interested in that item. 

General SHeparp. The heavy press program is a project currently 
comprising about $200 million which has been carefully considered 
by the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and industry as a whole, not only 
the aircraft industry, but all other industry in this country. 

That was conceived as the result of learning in World War IT that 
the Germans had increased their productive efficiency considerably 
by building and using a very heavy hydraulic press and a very high- 
powered hydraulic hammer to make in one strike, and in large-sized 
pieces, forgings which in this country previously bad been made in 
small parts and assembled into completed units. 

We acquired actually under reparations certain heavy presses and 
hammers that were found in Germany on the collapse of Germany. 
The Russians acquired an equal number or more, including one heavy 
press about twice the size of the largest one that was given to this 
country. 

Mr. Taser. What do they do with the presses? 

General SHeparD. The presses are used to make very large forgings, 
such as complete propeller blades or a complete landing gear column 
for the B-36. In this country heretofore we have had to design a 
landing gear column for the B—36 in several pieces to make it heavier, 
and made extensive forgings. I have personally observed at the new 
latest drop-forging plant at North Grafton, Mass., the forging of a 
whole B-36 strut in one operation on an 80,000-meter-kilogram ham- 
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mer which we shipped over here from Germany. The cost saving 
and the time saving is tremendous in that kind of an operation. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any yardstick of how much the actual 
saving in time in man-hours is? 

General SHEPARD. This would be an approximation, but the saving 
is about two-thirds. The weight saving and the time saving and, 
therefore, the dollar saving in manufacture of the B—36 landing gear 
strut can be cut about two-thirds. 

Even more spectacular savings are applicable to other individual 
items. Our big jet engines have quite large, hot, turbine wheels in 
them. Those wheels have been laboriously forged within the limits 
of the hammer capacity in this country by repeated heating and 
repeated hammering. With large presses and hammers, the same 
operations could be completely performed in one heat or in a lesser 
number of heats, with a corresponding percentage saving in time and 
dollars of as much as 50 percent, 60 percent, or 40 percent of savings 
that can be measured. Asa result of this, it is not only the consensus 
of the military minds of this country but also the industrial minds of 
this country that a very aggressive program should be undertaken in 
providing large presses and large hammers which cannot be financed 
by industry, because they profess that the commercial application 
and the possible commercial markets for products of those presses are 
not sufficient to justify the rather large capital investment which 
would be necessary. 

The result has been that, with the assistance and advice of industry 
and after very careful study over a period of several years and a very 
careful review, we have presented and had approved by competent 
authority the initiation of this so-called heavy press program com- 
prising a number of big hammers and presses, and the total cost will 
run about $200 million. Out of that will come greatly improved 
designs of basic components of aircraft, and the ultimate result will 
be a saving in dollars over the years because the airplanes will cost us 
less by virtue of having been manufactured more efficiently than they 
could be manufactured if we just planned on using the 15,000- and 
18,000-ton presses and hammers available in this country today. 

Mr. Manon. When you compare those 15,000- and 18,000-ton 
hammers and presses, what is the comparable poundage of those very 
large presses? 

General SHeparp. The biggest press that we have in this country 
now is at Wyman & Gordon. It is one we got from Germany. It is 
an 18,000-ton press. The ones we will have will be 50,000-ton presses. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How many of these did Germany have, and how far 
back did they have them? 

General SHeparp. They had one 36,000-ton press, and the Russians 
have that one. They had two 18,000-ton presses, and we have one of 
those. 

General Rawurngs. The British got the other one, I believe. They 
got one of the 18,000-ton presses, and we got the other. 

General SHeparp. And there were a number of around 25,000-ton 
capacity which are in this country. I am not entirely sure of my 
figures, but I think there are not any in existence now. Is that right? 

General Rawutnos. I do not know, 
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General Sueparp. Perhaps I had better not guess at it, but they 
had a substantial number of much heavier presses and hammers than 
existed in the United States or Great Britain or in any country outside 
of Germany. 

Mr. Taser. How big did we have them up to that time? 

General Sueparp. I am not sure of myself there; I am not sure of 
my answer. I think a 15,000-ton press. 

(Discussion off the record). 


EXAMPLES OF FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 


General SHeparp. Other examples of “brick and mortar” that we 
will have to incorporate are at our Air Force plant No. 6 at Marietta, 
Ga., in connection with the B-47 business we just discussed. We will 
have to add an electronics building there. That is explained by the 
fact that we built the B-29 down in Marietta before, and the B-29 
had relatively simple electronics equipment in it when compared with 
the B-47. The bombing equipment was much simpler; the fire 
control equipment was technically much simpler. The result is that 
the test facilities associated with testing the B47 bombing equipment 
and fire-control equipment before being installed in the airplane and 
taking it up in the air is to be used there at the figure of $720,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. This confidential list which you have given us enumer- 
ates a large number of manufacturing companies and shows an ap- 
proximation of what you might have to spend in various places for 
various purposes. 

General SuHeparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Those figures are not firm, because you have not 
negotiated these contracts in all instances? 

General Sueparp. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FORCED TRANSFER OF INDUSTRIAL KNOW-HOW TO KAISER-FRAZER 


Mr. Taser. I have heard considerable criticism of the forcing of 
the Fairchild people at Hagerstown to turn over to Kaiser-Frazer 
some of their know-how and their opportunity to make the craft that 
they have developed, and I am wondering if you could give us an 
explanation of that picture. 

General Rawuinas. Yes, sir. There has been considerable discus- 
sion about that. One of the problems you always have in a situation 
where you have to manufacture more of a particular model than the 
contractor who developed that model can produce under the condi- 
tions involved is the working out of the details of having somebody 
else make that airplane. 

If you will paca, during the last war we had a similar problem with 
the B-17. It was a Boeing aircraft, and we had to work out arrange- 
ments so that Boeing, Douglas, and Lockheed—all three—made the 
airplane, although it was a Boeing plane. It was a difficult deal to 
work out, but that was the only way we could get the quantities we 
needed. 

In this case we had a similar situation. You could produce more at 
Fairchild, but then you would have to increase capacity without any 
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possibility of providing any added requirements, and the decision was 
made by the Under Secretary, after considering all of the problems, 
that the thing for us to do was to find additional sources for building 
the C-119. 

The C—119 was developed with Government money; it was not 
developed with Fairchild money. We spent the money for research 
and development of the article. We also had bought the earlier pro- 
duction of the article from Fairchild, so that we had the design rights 
of manufacture and therefore it did not belong to Fairchild. 

Mr. Manon. It belonged to the taxpayers. 

General Rawuines. It belonged to the taxpayers and to the Gov- 
ernment. 

If there are further questions on that, I am sure Under Secretary 
McCone would be very pleased to appear before the committee, 
because we have a number of problems like this. We are having to 
work out the same kind of an arrangement on the B-47. There are 
going to be three different manufacturers making a single manufac- 
turer’s aircraft in which, obviously, they have pride of name, author- 
ship, and so forth. Therefore, you have difficult problems to work 
out when you make those arrangements. 

Mr. Taser. Have they—Kaiser-Frazer—ever produced anything 
that was of any value in the aircraft line? 

General Rawurincs. My understanding is that they did produce for 
the Navy in the last war. They did not produce any aircraft for the 
Air Force, however. 

Mr. Taner. Their automobile record and, as I understand, their 
ship record was pretty bad. I know about their automobile record. 

General Rawuincs. I do not know too much about that, except I 
believe in the shipbuilding business they had a very good record from 
what I heard yesterday. 

Mr. Taper. I thought they had more losses from ships breaking 
in two than any other set-up that we had. 

General Rawurncs. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Wiaciesworru. Do they have any loan from the RFC in this 
connection? 

General Rawurincs. They could have. I do not know. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. I thought that was one possibility you can- 
vassed before you put up any money so far as the Air Force is con- 
cerned. 

General Raw tnecs. I was not in on this, but I assume that was 
explored, and they would not provide it. 

General SHeparp. That was explored. 

General Rawuines. Therefore, we are putting in the facilities. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. You mean the RFC was unwilling to provide 
a loan? 

General Raw ines. I cannot answer that. Ido not know. I will 
have to get that information. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. Does anybody here know? 

General Sueparpb. No, sir. I cannot answer specifically except to 
say before we provided facilities in this case we explored the possi- 
bility of their being able to provide the facilities. 

One thing I would like to point out is that the use of Willow Run, 
even though we had to add facilities, was a less costly proposition than 
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to provide the facilities for Fairchild at Hagerstown, because we have 
scheduled them to full capacity at Hagerstown. 


FINANCING THROUGH RFC 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I wish you would supply for the record when 
you revise your remarks a statement as to whether the RFC was 
approached to make a loan and the action the RFC took, if any, and, 
if it did not make a loan, why it was unwilling to make it. 

General Sueparp. I will do that. 

Mr. Manon. Would it not also be well to have a general statement 
with respect to RFC loans as to the various other companies involved 
in this discussion? Have the RFC in many instances come in to pro- 
vide any portions of the financing and so forth; what the RFC pic- 
ture is with respect to these companies, and what is their policy? 

General Sueparp. We will provide a complete analysis of the ex- 
tent to which the RFC has provided financing. 

(The information is as follows:) 

According to information obtained by the Department of the Air Force, the 
Menensco Manufacturing Co. of California is the only company on the list of 
Air Force planned facility expansions furnished to the committee which has re- 


ceived a loan from the RFC under section 302 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950. 


Mr. Taser. Frankly, I would have to be convinced quite consider- 
ably in order to be ready to go along with any advancement to that 
outfit. 

Mr. Manon. About whom are you talking? 

Mr. Taper. Kaiser-Frazer. 

Mr. Manon. Will you prepare a memorandum for the committee 
with respect to the questions raised? Then we can ask further ques- 
tions about it later. 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir; we will prepare such a memorandum 
and also one of the extent to which the RFC has made loans that will 
obviate the necessity of our making facilities investments. 


KAISER-FRAZER PLANT FINANCING 


Mr. WIGGLEswortH. To what extent is the Kaiser-Frazer concern 
investing its own funds in this connection? 

General Sueparp. I will have to furnish that for you. They are 
using the Willow Run plant and the equipment installed in the Willow 
Run plant. The exact amount of that investment I will have to 
provide. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You gave this amount in respect to another 
concern, off the record. I would be interested to know if you could 
supply this information here also. 

General SHEPARD. We will include that in the memorandum about 
Kaiser-Frazer. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Kaiser Manufacturing Corp. is the 100-percent-owned subsidiary used by 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. for the defense work involved in building C—119 aircraft 
and the R-1300 engine. At the present time, based upon information obtained 
by the Department of the Air Force neither Kaiser-Frazer nor the Kaiser Manu- 


facturing Corp. has applied for certificate of necessity for tax amortization or for 
a RFC loan under section 302 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 in connection 
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with the C-119 aircraft or the R-1300 engine program. Below is a summary of 
the extent to which Kaiser-Frazer has peal its own capital: 

1. Capital stock: $250,000; Kaiser Manufacturing Corp., maximum permitted 
Kaiser-Frazer by the RFC. 

2. $25,000,000 (credit to Kaiser Manufacturing Corp.) V-loan from the Bank 
of America, Melton National Bank, and Bankers Trust Co.; 90 percent guaranteed 
by the Air Force; $2,500,000 exposure by the banks. 

3. Kaiser-Frazer guaranty of the above-mentioned $25,000,000 V-loan to 
Kaiser Manufacturing Corp. 

4. Conditions of the V-loan that have forced use of Kaiser-Frazer capital: 

(a) Borrowing formula prescribing 90 percent of accounts receivable and 
inventory instead of 100 percent as requested. 

For each $10,000 of defense material offered as collateral for the \-loan, $1,000 
of Kaiser Manufacturing Corp. capital or parent’s capital will have to be employed. 
Prior to the date of the V-loan authorization, the Contract Financing Division 
was informed that Kaiser Manufacturing Corp. was already indebted to Kaiser- 
Frazer to the extent of $3,000,000 for work done, but that the parent company 
could carry the subsidiary for 30 to 60 days’ credit without presumably violating 
the RFC agreement. 

(6) By the “no profit or loss”’ basis in. Kaiser-Frazer’s manufacturing of defense 
products for its subsidiary, Kaiser Manufacturing Corp.; by assignment of pro- 
ceeds of $214,900,000 in defense contracts as collateral for the Kaiser Manufac- 
turing Corp. V-loan; and by restriction of dividend payments of the Kaiser Mannu- 
facturing Corp., except by consent of the guarantor, any profits (which are 
estimated at $15,000,000) will be kept within the manufacturing company until 
the V-loan is paid off. 

5. In addition to the use of its own capital, Kaiser-Frazer is also using a sizable 
portion of its own automobile manufacturing fioor space, particularly at Willow 
Run. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


ANALYSIS AND SUPERVISION OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. General Shepard, it would hardly be possible to over- 
pay a man to supervise this multi-billion-dollar program if the man 
had the ability. Do you and the Air Force have the mature judg- 
ment and ability necessary to see that the taxpayers’ interests are 
properly safeguarded in these far-flung programs about which we 
have been talking? 

General SHeparpD. We do have in the Air Force a sufficient quantity 
of proper qualified people to supervise these things, when you take 
into consideration not only the military and civil-service personnel 
who are trained and experienced in the business but add to that the 
secretaries and under secretaries and assistant secretaries who devote 
a considerable portion of their personal time to an analysis of some 
of those major dollar decisions, such as each decision on a second 
source of aircraft and engine manufacture comes to the personal 
attention of the Assistant Secretary and the Under Secretary. Fur- 
ther, they and the Air Force have from time to time called in from 
the outside assistants and advisers as, for example, Mr. C. R. Smith 
who spent about 90 days analyzing this procurement program just 
within the last few months. 

Mr. Manon. C. R. Smith, president of American Airlines? 

General SHeparpb. President of American Airlines. Further, we 
employ the services of such established commercial experts as Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, who are industrial engineers of Nation-wide 
reputation; we employ Stone & Webster to analyze particular prob- 
lems for us and give us their recommendations of whether we should 
go one way or the other; we employ such firms as the Heller Associates 
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to assist us in a self analysis of our own management methods and 
control and supervision methods. So, in summary, I feel we have 
left no stone unturned to be sure of our confidence that the personnel 
supervising the expenditure of these sums is proper and, when de- 
ficient, is promptly supplanted by contract from the outside. 

Mr. Manon. I think you will understand it would be utterly im- 
possible for the committee itself to make a close analysis of each 
one of these proposed contracts with private industry; so it becomes 
increasingly important that we know the basis for the determinations 
in order that we can determine how much confidence and reliance 
to place upon decisions which have been made and are to be made 
by the Air Force. 

General Rawuinas. If I may endorse General Shepard’s remarks, 
you will recall when Secretary Finletter was with us the other day 
a told you of some of the people we use and some of the devices we 
use to try to accomplish what you are speaking about. Under Secre- 
tary McCone has personally passed on these decisions General Shepard 
has mentioned of dual sources of major procurement and problems of 
that kind. He is an industrialist, as you know, and was highly 
successful in civilian life, and we are very fortuntae to have a man of 
his capability with us. 

We recently have had join us as Assistant Secretary a man who will 
be working specifically in the procurement area, Mr. Gilpatric, who 
is a member of a law firm in New York, one of the better law firms, 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore. One of his ‘partners was with us during 
the war, General Sw atland, in charge of our procurement program at 
Wright Field. So that he ‘has the advantage of having had a lot of 
that information given to him. He is a very able man. 

Then we have our Deputy Chiefs of Staff—in other words, our 
highest officers—who have considerable experience in service, as a 
council of deputies who consider the major programs that we embark 
on. For example, they make recommendations to the Chief on the 
particular aircraft that we should have, to see whether they meet the 
military requirements and are essential to the situation we are con- 
fronted with. 

So that on the very major questions, the ones that really involve 
large sums of money, we do bring to bear the best knowledge we have 
in the service, and I think it measures up admirably. And it is true 
if we had an all-out war, we could do better, because we could draw 
them into uniform. 

Nevertheless I think we have some pretty capable people. We have 
brought back a number of military people on active duty, who are 
businessmen. We have brought back a number of those people in 
the business in which I have been engaged; our auditor’s staff, the 
people who audit the contracts, to see that our performance is in 
accordance with the terms of the contract from the dollar point 
of view. 

It is true that if we had an all-out war the quality of some of the 
intermediate levels would be higher, but that is a thing we are con- 
stantly working on: that is to improve the quality of our management 
personnel. 

The following information is indicative of the program being 
followed by the Air Force in the field of training its personnel to more 
effectively handle these problems: 
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Between the end of World War II and May 1, 1951, the Air Force 
has accomplished the following training programs to provide for 
technically qualified personnel in the general areas of management, 
procurement, industrial mobilization, and industrial engineering: 

(a) The Air Training Command and Air University have trained 
1,789 Air Force officers and civilians in special courses on comptroller- 
ship. In addition, the Air University has trained 787 persons for use 
in the inspection and logistics areas. 

(b) The USAF Institute of Technology has trained 865 Air Force 
personnel in courses which include engineering sciences, industrial and 
production engineering, advanced engineering, management, air 
installations engineering, industrial mobilization training, and on-the- 
job training in industry. 

(c) In the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 148 Air Force 
personnel have been trained. 

(d) A total of 70 colleges and universities throughout the country 
have trained 950 Air Force personnel in the fields of accounting, 
law, advanced management, business administration, industrial 
planning, managerial-production management, personnel manage- 
ment, and statistics. Among these civilian institutions are the 
following: Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 61; 
Harvard advanced management course, 28; and University of Pitts- 
burgh advanced management course, 67. 

(e) In addition to those who have been trained in the preceding 
programs, a total of 2,446 Air Force Reserve officers have been 
recalled since the outbreak of Korean hostilities and assigned to 
duties in the areas under discussion. These specialized officers 
require no further training because of the years of previous military 
and civilian experience. Typical of the positions to which assigned 
are: Procurement control and production, technical supply, airport 
engineers, legal, petroleum products supply, packing, contract 
renegotiation, budgeting, auditing, reporting, disbursing, and manage- 
ment analysis. 

Additional information in greater detail has been furnished to the 
committee. 


COORDINATION OF INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. This question arose when we had the Navy before 
us and when we had the Army before us, and it arises now. It does 
seem to be a matter of very greatest importance. 

How are we to know that this proposed industrial expansion pro- 
gram is coordinated with the Navy and with the Army and that 
these people have the capability of doing what you contemplate 
having them do? 

General Rawuines. Sir, the major procurement program is coordi- 
nated with the other services through the Munitions Board. On 
the Munitions Board we have our Under Secretary as a member. 
Then, of course, the working staff you are familiar with, working 
under Mr. Small. 

We have joint committees where we have naval representation and 
Air Force representation, so that our production schedules and pro- 
grams are constantly discussed. I think they meet every week. 
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General SHeparp. On the things like industrial expansion, if I 
can give an example of Pratt & itney’s production, that was a 
joint undertaking. When it became apparent that the need for 

ratt & Whitney engines was beyond the capability of their Hart- 
ford plant, we sat down with the Navy and agreed with them to 
jointly undertake an expansion of the over-all Pratt & Whitney pro- 
duction. Asa result it was an integrated decision of production and 
an agreed-upon determination of a plan. 

We asked Ford to reopen the old Chicago reserve plant and build 
4360 engines, and made the plans revealed by these requests for capital 
investments here. 

We agreed to have the 2800’s built by Nash and certain other prime 
and subcontractors, who supply components or complete items, for 
the combined use of both the Air Force and the Navy. That is just 
one example, and is typical of the manner in which we face the ex- 
pansion of each one of these component and end-item plants. It isa 
joint proposition. 

Our working people sit right down with the Bureau of Aeronautics 
people and the Army people, particularly in the electronics field, where 
all three of us are more closely associated, and decide who will be 
chosen to expand and to what degree, as a coordinated proposition. 


ABILITY TO RECRUIT CAPABLE PERSONNEL 


General RawutnGs. I would not want to mislead you, Mr. Chair- 
man. The problem which you bave mentioned is one which we 
consider to be very, very serious. It is one that we are working on 
constantly. 

There is no question that in this sort of a period, when you cannot 
go out and draw into the military service businessmen in the 35- to 
45-year level, where you get your intermediate management, that the 
problem is serious. Most of those people served in the last war for 
5 or 6 years and are professional men. Therefore, you cannot go out 
and pull them back in in this period, when most of them belong to 
what they called the AUS as opposed to the Reserve. That is where 
we had great quality. 

As the war was going on we were able to pick out the people who 
really had the best background and get them in the right spots. We 
do not have the same capability today. I would be misleading you 
if I told you we have. But we are doing everything we can to try to 
get some to agree to come back on a temporary basis. 

I have personally brought back quite a number of men who have 
considerable skill and experience, to help us in this program. 

Mr. Manon. Well, as civilians, regardless of the amount you pay, 
it would be well to get the right people to assist on these things. 

General Rawuinas. Yes, sir. One of the very great problems, as 
you know, is to get a civilian to come down to Washington to work. 
It is a tough deal. It is not a matter of money; it is a matter of the 
kind of things we have to go through. It is hard to find enough with 
the quality that we want who can contribute their time. 

We are getting some of them. From time to time I have personally 
had a number of them working with me, and some of them in uniform. 
Some of them prefer to come back in uniform, if they have to come. 
We are constantly working on that program. 




































Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. As I see it, it would be penny wise to fail to make 
available to yourselves in the very finest assistance which is available 
in America in these industrial matters. 


CONSULTANTS 


You spoke of calling in consultants. I have seen some of them. 
Some of them have been before our committee in some instances. 

What sort of contracts do you make with these consulting firms, and 
so forth? What are some examples of fees which you may have paid 
to some of these high-class firms and companies? Where do you get 
the money in the appropriation? Will you discuss that? 

General SHerparp. The money that we are talking about is the 
normal sums that such services go for. Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
charges $50,000 for this kind of a survey and $100,000 for another 
kind of survey. The amount of money involved is usually determined 
by the number of people who are going to be assigned to the project 
and the length of time it will take. 

Mr. Manon. You spoke of Stone & Webster. : 

General Sueparp. Stone & Webster runs on the same basis. They 
assign so many people to a project for a certain period of time. The 
services of those people have a sort of going rate, which is fairly 
standard to us as well as industry. 

Mr. Manon. Do these people really do you any good? 

General SHeparp. Yes, sir; they certainly do. They perform the 
same services for us that they perform for the industrial concerns in 
this country, the going businesses in this country, in that they analyze 
all the basic data and make recommendations to us as to the most 
expedient method of procedure dollarwise, timewise, and production- 
wise, from all the angles. We get a complete report from them, which 
is the basis for our arriving at decisions, in the same manner that any 
other going business in this country would buy their services. 

General Rawiincs. May I amplify that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Rawuines. These companies that we have mentioned, of 
course, are among the best industrial engineering firms in the United 
States, recognized as such. 

Mr. Manon. Or in the world. 

General Rawtuinos. Or in the world. Practically all of the large 
business firms use that kind of service and advice from time to time, 
so we have tried to wherever it was feasible; where there was the kind 
of problem that they could deal with. 

That, of course, does not substitute for a man who is on the job 
from day to day. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, no. 

General Rawurines. They can help you with special things. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Rawitnos. Just to give you an example of the kind of 
problem we have, during the last war I had a couple of majors working 
for me. One of them is now the vice president of General Mills in 
Minneapolis. You cannot jerk him away from there. He is 45 or 
46 years old, along in there. He spent 6 years in the Air Forces during 
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the last war. He is the kind of man we would like to get, but you 
just cannot bring them back. 

Mr. Manon. You call in other people when you need them. You 
do not mean that you are just favoring big industrialists and not 
calling them back among the reservists? 

General Raw.inGs. No, sir; they do not all belong to the Reserves. 
They belonged to the AUS. They are not susceptible to being called 
as Reserves. Those who do belong to the Reserves, we go out and 
bring in. For example, we have Brig. Gen. Nelson Talbott, an 
industrialist from Dayton, Ohio. He is back working on the organi- 
zation and operation of our field procurement offices. He is an 
industrialist who is well known in Dayton. That is the kind of 
thing we are doing. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


COORDINATION WITH OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Wicetesworts. When Mr. Wilson was before the Appro- 
priations Committee as head of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
we were told about a lot of things that were being done with a view 
to expediting production, such as allowing accelerated amortization 
for tax purposes, various forms of purchase agreements, guaranteed 
loans, direct loans, and so forth. To what extent has his organiza- 
tion been in the picture which is before us now? 

General Sueparp. The Air Force so far has recommended certifi- 
cates of necessity numbering 370 and totaling $700 million. Of those 
370 requests, 166 were large business requests and 204 were requests 
of small businessmen for accelerated amortization; so that as of this 
hearing, the Air Force, through Mr. Wilson’s organization, has made 
it possible for industry to invest $700 million in support of this 
production program for which we are asking in the budget $1 billion. 

Mr. WiceLesworts. Presumably in that list are included a good 
many of those firms which you have in mind for awarding this work to; 
is that right? 

General SHeparp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wicce.Leswortu. Generally speaking has Mr. Wilson’s office 
passed upon this proposed expenditure ot $1,889,000,000, or has it not? 

General Sueparpb. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Rawiines. To my knowledge Mr. Wilson, nor his office, 
has not passed on this detailed list. However, the production program 
which is the basis for the requirement has been made available to 
Mr. Wilson’s office through the Munitions Board in the normal 
procedure. Therefore, he is familiar with the capacity of the industry 
on the one hand and the production program on the other. He has 
supported the program, but not in terms of these details. 
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" INFORMATION ON INDUSTRY FINANCING 
u ; Mr. WiGGLeswortH. | am not sure exactly what has been asked for, 
>» &F but I wonder if you could not supply to this committee a list for its 
use which would show in terms of each of those concerns which 
- 6G appear on the confidential list now before us the situation in respect 
d 4 to certificates of necessity or loans or purchase agreements or anything 
d q that the Government has done to help in this connection, and the 
nh A 


j amount of funds which the concern in question is proposing to invest 
- &§ itself. 
n General SHEPARD. I want to be sure I understand that, sir. 
f You would like to know with respect to the firms on this list the 
extent to which they are making their own investments, the extent 

to which they are getting certificates of necessity, and the extent to 
which they are getting V-loans or other governmental types of loans 
or assistance in support of our requirements? 

Mr. Wiceteswortnu. Yes; Ff think that covers it. 

General Rawuines. Those which apply to the Air Force, of course. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Just those on the list before us; yes. 

General SHeparp. We will prepare a paper containing that infor- 
mation and submit it to the committee. 

(The requested information was filed with the committee.) 


= 

, INDUSTRY'S ENGINE PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 

n ; Mr. Taser. You were going to get for me information as to the 
d q productive capacity of these people, the present productive capacity 
- for airplane engines. I would like to have you bring with you, if 
a you could, the present productive eapacity of each one of those 
“i : companies as to airplane engines. That is the present capacity with- 
e 3 out any retooling. 

8 4 Of course, I would not want that in the record, but I would like to 
IS 3 have that brought up here, if you could, this afternoon. Do you 
e 4 suppose you can get it? 

is q General SHeparp. I can bring you this afternoon, sir, the produc- 
1. q tive capability of the engine manufacturers as it existed at the time 
d 4 this expansion program was initiated. 

F 4 Mr. Taser. That is all right. 


General Sueparp. That capacity is a dynamic thing, naturally, and 
varies from month to month. I can tell you what their capabilities 


e 6d were at the start of this. I can tell you the number of engines which 
- oF can be produced as a result of this expansion, by company. I think 


I can bring that to you this afternoon. 
Mr. Taser. All right. 


2, CU (The information requested was filed with the committee.) 

n sl 

° 2. PROCUREMENT OF MACHINERY 

AL 3 

'y 4 Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Looking at this confidential breakdown, the 


first portion entitled “Aircraft manufacturers,” the money listed there, 
as I understand it, is all for tools is it. not; or is it for plants? 
General SHeparp. It is principally for machinery and production 
equipment, such as milling machines, lathes, spar cap mills, stretch 
presses, cranes that move things around in a plant. 
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Mr. WicGcLeswortn. For installation in some existing plant, as 
distinct from the construction of the plant itself? 

General SHeprarD. That is correct, sir. I had indicated earlier 
that only about 10 percent of the total dollars being talked about 
would eventually become brick and mortar or runway extensions or 
taxiways or something like that. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. That is true of the whole list? 

General Sueparp. That is a general statement. 

Mr. WicGcLeswortuH. The percentage applies to the whole list? 

General SHeparp. That is a general figure applicable to the total 
dollars contained in the whole list. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Just take one or two of the larger items here. 
On page 2 of the breakdown for instance, about one-third of the way 
down the page, there is an item of $114 million. What would that 
include? 

General Sueparp. The $114 million will include mostly machinery, 
machine tools of the character which are required to make parts for 
jet engines. Those would be the normal run-of-the-mill lathes and 
dill presses and metal-cutting machines that whittle on the forgings 
and castings and bar stock that goes into the composition of a jet 
engine. In addition there will be contained in that $114 million some 
money to install test equipment and test cells in which those com- 
pleted jet engines will be tested after they are assembled, because that 
particular plant in World War II built reciprocating engines. 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. WiaciteswortH. How good is the estimate? 

General SHeparp. That is a good estimate, sir. It has been care- 
fully examined by our qualified industrial specialists in our Facilities 
Section, and they have, as we explained a few moments ago, the advice 
and assistance of qualified industrial firms on the outside to help. 


COMPETITIVE BIDS 


Mr. Wiaeciesworth. Is there any competitive bidding in this 
picture anywhere? 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir; there is competitive bidding throughout 
this picture, because the machines which are ordered under these 
facilities contracts, to be let with the dollars in this list, are ordered 
on a competitive-bidding basis. 

Mr. WiceLtesworts. So that these suggested names which you 
have here do not mean very much? 

General SHeparp. The names are simply the companies who will 
receive the facilities contracts and will, through their procurement 
organizations, go out and order the machines and have them delivered 
into the plants that they are going to operate. 

For example, in this particular case, the manufacturer with this 
$114 million will go to Cincinnati Milling and get some milling 
machines. They will go to other machine-tool builders. They will 
go to Sheffield Corp. in Dayton and get some gages to check the 
tolerance of the parts they manufacture. On all the items made by 
more than one source they will get competitive quotations on such 
things as our proprietary designs. They will do just like everybody 
else in industry, and go to the source which makes them. 
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“ Mn, Wiaaieswortu. Do they do the buying, or does the Air 
orce 

General SueparD. No, sir. The company does the buying under 
the supervision of the Air Force. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I notice you assign varied pronunciations to this new 
bomber, Canberra. It seems the prevailing pronunciation we recog- 
nize accents the second syllable, where the accent should be the first 
syllable. Canberra is the capital of Australia, is it not? 

General RawuinGs. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What do you call that bomber? 

General Rawiines. B-57. 

Mr. Manon. The B-57. 

General Rawuincs. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Then that would solve our problem. In the interest 
of good-neighbor policy I guess we should call it the Canberra. 





: FACILITIES WORKING FUND, MISCELLANEOUS 


4 Mr. WicGieswortn. In looking further at the confidential break- 
3 down given us and your summary of projects, on the final page I 
note an item entitled ‘Other, $260,869,000.” That seems to be 
: broken down on the last half of page 4. 
j What do you mean by facilities working fund, miscellaneous, $1.5 
; million included in that breakdown? 
: General SuHeparp. There are continuing requirements in our facili- 
ties program for individual machines and small quantities of machines 
to be placed in industry, in the hands of subcontractors, sub-subcon- 
; tractors, even on to the fourth and fifth subcontractors, and even in 
a the hands of vendors to some prime contractors who produce the end 
q items. 

It is usually appropriate that where facilities are required that 
they be furnished the subcontractors, as well as the big, prime con- 
tractors. It is administratively expedient to group a very small 
amount of money in working funds showing how thé requests appear. 
Of course, in requests for funds for vendors and subcontractors, where 
there is considerable lead time involved, it is necessary to have a 
ready source of funds with which to acquire and provide such machines. 

That is the case as to which that $1.5 million would be used. 

Mr. Wiac.Lesworru. It is a kind of contingency fund? 

General SHeparp. No, it is not a contingency fund, because we 
know good and well there are to be subcontractors and vendors, and 
: the small manufacturers usually require one or two machines and a 
: small amount of machinery which should be provided to them, after 
4 proper review and some guaranty of financing that has to be done, 

This is the method used in financing such machines. 
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BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT FOR HEAVY PRESS PROGRAM 


Mr. WiaGLeswortna. I see another big item in there, $23.5 million 
for buildings and equipment in support of the heavy-press program. 
Exactly what does that include? Do you have a breakdown of that 
item? 
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General Sueparp. I do not have. We can submit one for the 
information of the committee. I started earlier in my testimony to 
cite some of the things that are involved in that $23 million item. 
Included in that $23 million you are looking for is $16.7 million 

Mr. WiaG.LeswortH. What is included in the $16.7 million? 

General SHEPARD. I was just about to enumerate the list. Addi- 
tion to manufacturer’s space, boiler plant, office and guard house, 
laboratory building, comprising 812,400 square feet of floor area. 
That is a part of the $23 million. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. That comes to $16.7 million? 

General SHEPARD. $16.7 million. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. That is roughly $20 a square foot. 

Have you got that $16.7 million figure broken down in detail, or 
is that just the result of some rough yardstick that was used? 

General SHeparD. There is a detail estimate to establish the $16.7 
million and if you desire we can obtain it and furnish it to you. 

Each one of these estimates, incidentally, is a part of this list, is 
the result of our asking the manufacturers to provide a detail appendix 
of the facilities requirements and each one is associated with such an 
appendix. 

And these appendixes which we review with our personnel, and 
other appendixes which we turned over to such people as Stone & 
Webster, and others who helped us review them as to the authenticity 
for the proposed set-up, furnished the instrument with which we 
analyzed the requirements. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. What is the other $7 million for? 

General SHeparp. I do not have that information in the meeting 
now. It can be provided to you if you wish. 

Mr. WiaceLeswortnu. I think you should furnish us a breakdown 
of that item. 

General SHeparp. Of the $23 million item? 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Yes. Do you know how many presses you 
are going to have? 

General SHeparp. At Wyman Gordon’s? 

Mr. WiaGiesworts. Yes. 

General SHeparp. No; I do not know how many are going to be 
in that space, but I will include that in the information which we 
submit. 

(Norr.—The committee has been furnished with a statement show- 
ing a complete breakdown of the heavy-press program indicating the 
types and locations of the presses and a more detailed breakdown 
of the $23,529,000 program at Wyman-Gordon, North Grafton, Mass.) 


HEAVY-PRESS PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiaeieswortns. I see you have $155 million for heavy-press 
program in one place, and $15 million in another place for heavy 
presses. Why are they divided, and how many are represented in 
each case? 

General SHEPARD. (Statement off the record.) There is also equip- 
ment that supports the heavy presses, such as furnaces to heat the 
material to be fabricated. 

There is a rather considerable list of total amount of equipment 
embraced in this heavy-press program, which is included in this budget 
of $197 million. 
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I cannot answer directly as to the detail composition, but we can 
supply the information. It is in existence. 

Mr. WreeieswortH. You do not know what this $155 million item 
represents, specifically, or what the $14 million apparently for similar 
purposes represents? 

General SHepParpD. We have that information, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. Yes, but I would like to see it. Your having 
it does not help this committee much. 

General SHEPARD. We can supply it to the committee tomorrow. 
It is available, and we can supply it. | 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. Suppose you supply a breakdown of both 
items to the committee. 

General SHeparp. We will be very glad to do that. 

(The information requested was filed with the committee.) 


TERMINATION OF LEASE—~-KAISER-FRAZER 


Mr. WiaGa.teswortu. Here is another item, referring to our friends, 
Kaiser-Frazer, at Long Beach, Calif., termination of lease, $1.5 
million. What is that? 

General SHeparD. Kaiser-Frazer at Long Beach had entered into 
a lease with the Government to use certain of the buildings that were 
a part of the aircraft facilities at Long Beach, the total facilities. 

Another portion of the total facilities had been purchased by 
Douglas. 

We have a contract with Douglas to build C—124, transportation, 
and we had a requirement for a considerable increase in the monthly 
rate of production in that plant. ° ; 

It is the most economical way to get increased production of the 
C—124, that is, for Douglas to be allowed to use the total plant as it 
existed during World War II, by obtaining the total floor space area 
and getting Kaiser-Frazer out. 

They had a lease for, say, about one-half of the plant, and had 
established an automobile assembly line in the area under lease by 
them. 

The basis upon which we provide funds in this present budget to 
pay for the termination of the Kaiser-Frazer lease was moving them 
out of that leased area into some area so they could continue to 
manufacture automobiles, and thereby make available this aircraft 
productive area for the use of our C-124 program. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. What is the rental being paid; do you know? 

General SueparD. This sum involves the total settlement nego- 
tiation, which was related to the cost of moving, the equity which 
Kaiser-Frazer had put into the buildings that were being used; it is 
a negotiated value of a settlement to go into another location. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Where are they moving to? 

General SHeparp. I cannot answer that off-hand. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortn. Is it to some other place at Long Beach, or to 
some other part of the country? 

General SHeparp. I cannot answer that; I cannot say where they 
are relocating. 

Mr. WiaeGcLeswortu. Does this cover the total cost of moving and 
acquisition at a new location? 
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General SHEPARD. We did not treat it as reimbursement for the 
cost of manufacture; it was a negotiated settlement, taking into ac- 
count a number of things, such as the fact that when Kaiser-Frazer 
leased this area and started making automobiles at that area they in- 
stalled a railroad spur. That railroad spur had utility in the aircraft 
manufacture, and that was one of the credit factors which accrued to 
Kaiser-Frazer benefit, and was one of the factors in the negotiation, 
and what you see here is the consolidated factors in the negotiation. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. That is to be taken over by Douglas? 

General SHeparp. That is right. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Did Douglas contribute anything to this 
settlement? 

General SHeparpD. No; it will be the Air Force furnishing floor 
area to Douglas. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Without any contribution on Douglas’ part? 

General SHeparD. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaG.eswortn. Are there similar instances of termination of 
leases where the Air Force puts up money in this way? 

General SHeparD. There may be others. This is the only one 
that is prominent enough to have come to my knowledge. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. When you revise your remarks, I wish you 
would include a statement showing the basis of this particular settle- 
ment, and the amount suggested for allowance. 

Genera! SHeparD. Yes; we will provide most of the circumstances 
surrounding this negotiated settlement with Kaiser-Frazer. 

(The information requested has been furnished the committee.) 


e SURPLUS PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Mr. WiecLeswortn. It may be in the record already; I am not 
sure, but if this request is approved by the Congress, how much surplus 
capacity will you have? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. It would permit of that production, and for 
the short lead items you would require a further appropriation to 
reach that level of production? 

General SHEPARD. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. Do you have any estimate of what that 
further appropriation would be likely to amount to? 

General SHEPARD. No, we have not estimated that, because the 
value of that investment will depend largely upon conditions that will 
prevail, when it is determined what we are to do, including the 
mobilization of a lot of machinery, which I referred to in the discussion 
with Mr. Taber, which information is not available to us nor to the 
aircraft industry, would become available to the aircraft industry, 
and would have a great deal of effect on the investment at that time. 

I would like to cite an example, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortu. I asked this morning that a table be prepared 
for the information of the committee in respect to each one of the 
companies that you contemplate taking on a portion of this work. 
I think as a matter of convenience it would be helpful if you could 
include an additional column, which will show the figures in this 
confidential table, or provide a summary of the figures by company. 
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General SHerarp. You wish that by companies? 
Mr. WiGeLEsworTu. Yes. 
(The information requested will be submitted to the committee.) 


ENGINE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Taser. Are you prepared now to discuss your productive 
capacity of engines, General? 

General SHeparp. Mr. Taber, I am very sorry. I ransacked the 
office here, which is on a holiday schedule, and I also called Dayton 
to try to get the information, and I was unable to do so because it is 
a holiday, we can, though, provide it to the committee. 

(The committee has been furnished with a list of major aircraft engine manu- 
facturers indicating (a) type of engine manufactured, (b) highest monthly pro- 


duction rate before expansion, and (¢c) highest monthly production rate required 
for the 95 wing prograrn.) 


Mr. Taser. Very well. We will not go into that now. 


AVIATION GASOLINE FACILITIES 


Mr. Taser. With respect to the aviation gasoline budget, you have 
in here something in the neighborhood, as I remember, of $52 million. 

General SHEPARD. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. For aviation gasoline development. Are there not 
enough facilities that were provided at the time of the last war to 
take care of that need? 

General SHeparD. No; we do not have sufficient capacity. 

Mr. Taser. What has become of them? We had somewhere 
in the neighborhood of a capacity to operate forty or fifty thousand 
planes, and you are now operating maybe in active service 5,000, and 
we do not have aviation gasoline facilities enough to cover that? 

General Sueparp. Sir, I am not an expert in the petroleum field, 
and you will have up here before you petroleum people, but I do wish 
to explain the $52 million item we have here. 

General Rawirnes. This was taken up in the Navy hearings, I 
believe, and a representative of the Munitions Board and the Petro- 
leum Board appeared before the committee. It is a joint project for 
reopening the high-octane gasoline facilities. 

I believe the record will show in the testimony given by the Navy 
Department that this is our share of a joint project for the supply of 
aviation gasoline. 

Mr. Manon. There was quite a bit of information presented. I 
think that ought to be summarized. 

General SuHeparpD. I can summarize specifically with reference to 
the $52 million. 

Mr. Taser. There is very considerable besides this in the 
request 

eneral SHepArD. Not in our budget. 

Mr. Taser. But in the other budgets. 

General SHeparp. Let me read the description of the item: 

$52 million for gasoline facilities for a part of the phase D program sponsored by 


the Munitions Board and the Petroleum Administration for Defense and the 
Department of Interior. 
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The total program is $80 million as follows: 

The Air Force, under 1951 funds, was to put up $7 million; the Navy 
$3 million, or a total of $10 million. 

Under the 1952 funds, the Air Force was to put up $52 million; the 
Navy $18 million, or a total of $70 million. 

These funds will be placed in escrow to guarantee private petroleum 
industry that procurement of aviation fuel will continue for 10 years 
in volume to justify their financing manufacturing facilities sufficient 
to produce 31,000 barrels per day of alkylate. 

Companies have not yet been selected, and contracts will be bandled 
by the armed service petroleum agency. 

Mr. Taser. That still does not answer the question as to what has 
become of these facilities. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Taser. How much capacity is there; do you have any figures 
on that? 

General Rawuines. We do not have anyone here who knows. 


BASIS FOR REQUEST FOR GASOLINE CAPACITY 


Mr. Taser. The thing that bothers me about it is that when it was 
before us under the supplemental request, fourth supplemental request, 
the excuses that were given for it were not very well presented, and 
they were not very convincing. It was kind of an apology for a 
justification. 

General Rawiinas. May J ask General Moore to make a statement. 
on that? 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Taser. I think that under the circumstances I ought to read 
a little something out of the hearings, after the question had been 
raised by Mr. Wigglesworth. This is on page 805: 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman, except to express 
the hope that the committee be furnished, before it gets around to marking up 
this item, with such further information as can be supplied as to the program and 
methods of arriving at the suggested figure. 

That is what I wanted to read. 

General Rawiincs. Who raised the question? 

Mr. Taser. It was not a question. It was a statement, after 
several pages of cross-questioning, which did not seem to develop 
anything. 

General Raw.incs. We will certainly talk to them 

Mr. Taser. I had hoped that the suggestions of Mr. Wigglesworth 
might be complied with, because I do not think that the committee 
has been supplied the information, and certainly the committee ought 
to know something about what it is doing, although frankly I would 
not oppose the statement being off the record. 

Mr. Manon. I think probably the additional information was 
supplied, as a result of Mr. Wigglesworth’s observation, on page 805; 
but I am not sure. There may be something else. 

Of course, it stands to reason, that airplanes which use high-octane 
gasoline would be practically helpless without an ample supply of 
high-octane gasoline. We all recognize the tendency is very much 
toward the use of jet planes, but insofar as we have been able to learn, 
the reciprocating engines continue to be relied on to do certain things, 
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but certainly they will not play as predominant a role in the aviation 
of the future. 


General Sueparp. That is right and we will provide a statement to 
the committee. 

(Norr.—The committee has been furnished a comprehensive state- 
ment of the basis for programing approximately 80 million for avia- 
tion fuel facilities.) 

Mr. Taxper. Mr. Scrivner, I believe, made a statement indicating 
the presentation was very unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we have discussed for several hours the 
130 program, industrial machinery, equipment and facilities. 

Shall we proceed to project 132? 

Mr. Taser. All right. 


TRAINING ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. Will you make your presentation for that require- 
ment, General Shepard? 


General SHerarp. Yes. Page 15 contains project 132, training 
items, $103,679,000. 


AIRCRAFT SPARES PARTS TO TRAIN PERSONNEL 


This estimate provides aircraft spare component equipments and 
parts of the newest types to be used for training purposes. Because 
of the urgency of the need to train maintenance and repair personnel 
at the earliest possible moment in the use of the newest tvpe develop- 


ments, an over-all amount of about 1 percent of the flyaway cost of 
aircraft is diverted from aircraft spares and spare parts quotas and 
is supplied for training purposes. 

Most of the training equipments are supplied to the Training Com- 
mand for basic and general instruction and the remainder is devoted 
to the various commands who are required to perform on-the-job 
training. 

The spares provided from this program are used for cutaways, 
bench-models, mock-ups, and other nonstandard training devices. 

New equipments of the type provided herein are a necessary ad- 
junct to the training program; older equipments from dismantle d air- 
craft are likewise used to the fullest extent but the rapidity of new 
developments make it necessary that new-type equipments also be 
purchased. 

As an example, the fuel system on the B-47 needs to be established 
on mock-ups, or in order to teach the B-47 flier the operation of that 
fuel system, because the two fuel systems do not serve the same 
purpose. 

These new-type items include landing gear mechanisms, cabin heat- 
ing and pressurization, manuals, air-frame segments, fuel systems 
purging, engines, and parts, propellers, fire control and bombing 
systems, instruments, interconnectors, generators, radar, and so forth. 

Actually, these systems as they exist on the airplanes are taken out 
separately and put on boards to simulate their actual installation in 
the airplane and used in the classroom for visual instructional purposes. 
Mechanics are taught to put them together, take them apart, trouble- 
shoot them, and so forth. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR 1951 ADDED TO 1952 REQUEST 


With respect to the dollars, you will note on page 15 that we show 
the requirement for fiscal 1951 in the fourth supplemental as $70,551,- 
020, but that was not requested in the fourth supplemental. It was 
deferred for consideration at this time. 

In addition, we have a request for $33,127,980 related to our fiscal 
year 1952 aircraft program, the total being $103,679,000. 


PERCENTAGE TRAINING ITEMS TO COST OF AIRCRAFT 


I would like to say the $33,127,980 is approximately 1 percent of 
the fly-away cost of airplanes. As shown in our Project 110, the 
fly-away cost is $3,442,000,000, and the $70 million figure comprises 
approximately $18 million that is directly related to the fly-away cost 
of the aircraft in the fourth supplemental for 3092 aircraft which was 
$1,844 million. Added to that $18 million is one single item of $52 
million, which is the acquisition cost of the K-1 bombing systems, a 
standard bombing system being used in the B-47, the B-36, and the 
B-52, which had been provided in previous budgets in an insufficient 
amount. And after a very careful survey, that was reviewed at the 
level of the Vice Chief of Staff to determine whether that additional 
item would have to be bought, and that one item of $52 million was 
authorized as a procurement item. 

I think by that explanation I have reconciled the arithmetic of 
1 percent as related to the fly-away cost of the airplane in both fiscal 
Ae plus the additional item of the K-1 bombing system of $52 
million. 

Mr. Manon. It is old stuff that you need funds for these training 
items; this is what you have been doing all the time. 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And is what industry does and what the Air Force 
does, and it saves many millions of dollars and saves manpower and 
so forth. 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. 


HIGH COST OF TRAINING ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. The only thing that puzzles me is why you would 
need $100 million for this program. I mean it looks like all of these 
training gadgets, while they are expensive, would still not cost $100 
million. 

BOMBING SYSTEM 


General SHeparp. Let us speak of the K-1, which is the biggest 
single item. 

Mr. Taser. What is the K-1? 

General SHeparp. The K-1 is the big bombing system that goes 
into the B-47, the B-36, and the B-52. It is a combination radar 
and optical system that involves a roomful of black boxes, each of 
which in itself is a very expensive item. It involves radar; it involves 
a computer; it involves a bombsight, both an electronic bombsight 
and an optical bombsight, a very large optical device which works 
in relation with this. 
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Mr. Manon. How many of these will you need for the Air Force? 
General SHeparp. The total number I am not acquainted with 
specifically, but the unit cost at this time is around $300,000. 

General Asrensio. This does not figure on the equipment. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You must be asking for 170 or a little more. 

General Asensto. One hundred and seventy three, to be exact. 

Mr. Wiaccieswortu. If the unit cost is what you just stated. 

Mr. Manon. Where will you put them? 

General SHeparp. In the training-command schools and strategic- 
air-command bases. There is a definite allotment of so much equip- 
ment to certain specific locations. Of course, the operation of these 
things on the ground saves the dollars that would otherwise be neces- 
sary to fly airplanes and operate them and train people in the air. 
This is infinitely cheaper. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want to be oversold on this business. 
You know, Congress more or less gives what it is requested to give 
in the name of research and development, but this idea of training-aid 
devices is so airtight and so wonderful and fully acceptable that we 
are all for the idea. But do you think this is a practical program and 
within the bounds of reason from the economic standpoint? 

General SHeparp. Yes, sir. In our judgment it is, and certainly 
in relation to the total investment that is going to be made in bomb- 
ing systems in bomber airplanes of the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. What are some other outstanding examples of ways 
in which this $100 million will be spent? 


DEFENSIVE ARMAMENT SYSTEM 


General SHeparp. The defensive armament system I was talking 
about in the B—47 aircraft this morning will be made available in 
proper numbers to the training command bases and strategic air 
command bases, and ground instruction will be given in how to 
operate and maintain that defensive fire-control system. The 
training of personnel to fire that system and operate that system in 
the air can be reduced substantially. Those of you who are familiar 
with the B-47 know it has an uninhabited tail. In that airplane 
now the system is fired by remote control from the pilot’s blister in 
the front of the airplane. So the maintenance work and operational 
instruction on it in flight in the air is a difficult thing to do. By 
taking one of those systems and installing it properly on the ground 
in mock-up stands, it permits you to pass between the components 
of the system, and you can teach people faster and better and save 
the cost of operating the plane. 

Mr. Manon. Who provides these things—the manufacturer of the 
gadget itself; does he provide it? 

General Sueparp. No, sir. The manufacturer of the equipment 
does. We are talking here about the GE fire-control system which 
General Electric manufactures. 

General Asensto. When General Disosway appears before the com- 
mittee on the training portion of the program, he can elaborate on this 
subject to give you the whole picture. 

Mr. Manon. We have had considerable elaboration in the past. I 
was not so interested in repeating a lot of it, but $100 million is a con- 
siderable sum, and I wanted to know what it represents. 
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General SHeparp. It is largely brought about by the $52 million in 
there, which is the K—1 system. Each one of those is a very expensive 
array of equipment. And it is an array; it is not just a piece of equip- 
ment but a great conglomeration of equipments. 


OBLIGATION AND AUTHORIZATION, 1951 


Mr. Taper. Last year you had $28 million for this particular item. 
I am wondering how much of that has been spent. 

General SHeparp. The full amount of $28 million has been obli- 
gated for training equipment. 

General Asrnsio. For all practical purposes, the full amount—99.3 
percent. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need such a large increase this year over 
last year? 

General SHeparp. In the fourth supplemental we were authorized 
to proceed with $1,844,000,000 worth of aircraft. One percent of 
that would be $18 million. To that $18 million should be added the 
one single item of $52 million I have just described, which then 
aggregates $70 million. In fiscal 1952 itself we have $3,442,000,000 
worth of fly-away cost aircraft, and 1 percent of that would be 
approximately $34 million. A combination of those two gives us the 
figure of $100 million. So that really the amount we are asking for 
this year does not represent an increase over the proportionate dollars 
for the same purpose in the prior period. It has still a 1-percent 
relationship. 

PROCUREMENT OF TRAINING PARTS 


Mr. Taser. Now, these contraptions you are going to buy will 
be for the training of men in things that will not be available for 
practical operation until about the Ist of July 1952, anyway, the most 
of them, will they—the planes that the money is being asked for now? 

General SHeparp. The ones in this budget? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

General SHeparp. That is an accurate general statement. 

General Rawuineas. The first production items of this equipment 
will be for the training program. In other words, we will allocate 
from our initial production of this kind of item this equipment to the 
training command so that crewmen can be trained before the equip- 
ment gets into the unit. That is an item where you have to go through 
the training process before it gets in the aircraft. That is very 
important. 

General Sueparp. Plus the fact that there is a continuing need to 
use training equipment, because now the personnel are rotated con- 
stantly throughout the Air Force. So that it is not just a one-time 
proposition but a continuing proposition. 

Mr. Taser. How does it happen, then, that we were presented 
with a budget that did not have those items in it last year? 

General Sueparp. There were items of this character in last year’s 
budget. 

Mr. Taser. Part of this is for the purpose of supplying training 
items to teach the young men how to handle the equipment that was 
ordered last year, and it would seem if that could be postponed last 
year it could be postponed this year. I just wondered. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. WiccLeswortH. You would not put more than one of these 
systems in a training school; would you? 

General Rawuines. Yes, sir. What you do is to take the number 
of students you can conveniently use around one set and the number 
of sets depends upon the number of students you have at that one par- 
ticular kind of school. Mather Air Force Base has a good deal of it. 
You have essentially more than one unit, depending upon the number 
of students going through. You try to work it out so that you get the 
maximum use of the equipment throughout the course. 


SCHOOLS REQUIRING TRAINING ITEMS 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. How many schools would require that sys- 

tem? 

General Rawuines. I am not familiar with the number. Mather 
Air Force Base is where they have the most of that basic training. 

General SHeParp. And Lowry Air Force Base. 

General Rawuincs. I would prefer to wait until the expert on the 
basic training appears, because I am not positive. 

General Topp. You also use it at bombardier, bombardment, and 
navigation training schools and combat training schools that involve 
the use of this equipment. 

General Rawuineas. We will give a list of the stations where these 
173 will be used and what the schools are. 

General Asrensio. As a matter of fact, this is just the equipment that 
is furnished to the school as an integrated whole for the operation of 
the school. I think it should properly be considered in maintenance 
and operation when General Disosway discusses training. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I think if that list could be furnished it would 
be helpful. 

General RaAw.ineGs. Yes, sir. : 

(The information requested follows:) 

The amount of $52,650,217 pertains to 173 K-—1 systems representing the 1951 
program, for which no funds were appropriated, and which must be financed in 
fiscal year 1952. Their average cost is $304,336, including spares. These 173 
equipments will be used at the following locations: 

For the Strategic Air Command_ é 

For U. 8. Air Foree Headquarters (for mobile training units, moved 

continuously as needed) 

For Air Training Command (technical training for repair crews) ; total 59: 
Armament School, Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colo_ 
Factory course, Sperry gyroscope, Great Neck, N. Y___-- 

For Air Training C ‘ommand (training mock-ups, and operational training 

for combat crews) ; total 65: 

Combat Crew Training School, Wichita, Kans. 

Combat Crew Training School, Pinecastle Air Force Base, Fla_. 
Ellington Navigation and Bombing School, Houston, Tex__--_-_--- 
Connally Navigation and Bombing School, Waco, ee 
Mather Navigation and Bombing School, Sacramento, Calif _ 


Total 1951 requirements financed with fiscal year 1952 funds____-_- 
ArrcraFrr Grounp-HANDLING EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. We will proceed now to your request under project 
133 for $235,598,000 for aircraft ground-handling equipment, which 
likewise is old stuff, but it is a very big figure this time. Will you 
justify it? 
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_ General Sueparp. Aircraft ground-handling equipment, of course, 
is as necessary as fuel in airplanes to be able to employ them as soon 
as you have built the airplanes. In going through the justification 
of this project, I will give illustrative examples of just what kind 
of things we are talking about and try particularly to illustrate why 
they cannot just be obtained from Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward as something that is normally handled. 

To assure that the initial complement of special tools, test equip- 
ment, and ground-handling equipment necessary to operate the 
5,604 aircraft procured in program 110 will be avilable when needed, 
such items must be procured for concurrent delivery with the aircraft. 
Because the initial complement is a necessary capital outlay, it is 
procured from this appropriation. 

The special tools and test equipments are manufactured by the 
contractors who make the airframe or aircraft component to which 
they relate. The portable ground-handling equipment necessary for 
servicing and handling the new aircraft on the flight line may be 
procured from a variety of sources. The quantities estimated in this 
project represent only the initial supply of such equipment. Identical 
equipment, when procured for replacement and for continued support 
of ‘‘in-service”’ aircraft, is charged against the “Major procurement 
other than aircraft’’ appropriation. 

The estimate includes items such as aircraft towing equipment, 
which might be a tow bar or a big tractor suitable for pulling a B-36 
around; portable-power plants, stand and cradle assemblies for 
engine repairs—I think many members of the committee have seen 
a jet aircraft disconnected in the middle and the engine sitting out 
on the ground being repaired—turntables, generators, and so forth. 
The determination of dollars required is related to actual experience 
as expressed in percentages of the installed equipment to be serviced, 
a separate percentage being used for each type of equipment. 


TYPICAL ITEMS AND UNIT COSTS 


Before relating the dollars, I would like to give some specific 
examples of the kinds of things that fit into this category and refer 
to the unit cost of some of those items. 

For instance, a cleaner for flushing the hydraulic systems out, 
$1,500 each; air compressor, 3,500 to 4,000 pounds per square inch, 
20 cubic feet per minute, $2,500 each; aircraft-weighing hydrostatic 
kit. Aircraft, particularly in this day and age, have to be carefully 
weighed and balanced to preserve the proper center of gravity loca- 
tion, and this is a very unusual kind of weighing device if you visualize 
the kind of thing you had to weigh the B-36. These hydrostatic 
weighing kits cost $3,000 apiece. . Rectifier, DC-type current supply, 
portable, 28 volts—of course, 28 volts is peculiar to the aircraft type 
of equipment—600 amps, three-phase, 60-cycle, cost $2,070 apiece. 
These are unit costs, since they relate specijically to the quantity and 
give the approximate price. Then here is an air conditioner, air 
circulator, ground, portable, 14-ton refrigerant capacity, $47,400. 

Mr. Manon. That is for air-conditioning aircraft on the ground 
while the men are working on it? 

General SuHeparp. That is right. This is for pressurized aircraft 
in hot climates like Fort Worth or Tucson, where heat ruins a lot of 
equipment. 
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Mr. Manon. You would not have to go to Fort Worth or Tucson. 


’ 

1 If you close up an aircraft on the ground without air conditioning, you 

’ can get as hot in Washington, D. C., and in many other places as you 

1 can in the Southwest. 

y General SHEPARD. Another example is test stand, hydraulic system, 

4 gasoline-engine driven. I would like to point out what that indicates. 
| A lot of this equipment has to be capable of decentralized application. 

- | | This is at remote bases. It might be in Alaska or some oversea base 
- where you cannot plug into a power supply such as is available in this 

, || country. Those run $5,500 apiece for those test stands. 

$ COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATE 

e 4 Mr. Manon. Do you have a list of these items which all total up 

h || to $235 million? 

r General SHepparp. No, sir; we do not have. 

e if Mr. Manon. How was this computation arrived at and by whom? 

s General Sueparp. As the justification points out, it was arrived at 

1 |» by taking actual experience; in other words, the amount of ground 

t ~ equipment we have had to buy in past years to support our aircraft in 

t |) operation has been related to a percentage—so many dollars’ worth of 
+ ground handling equipment to so many dollars’ worth of aircraft— 

; + and these percentages are maintained historically in Wright Field, 

6 || from which this was figured. 

r & The ground handling equipment associated with the B47 aircraft— 

n ~ the airframe ground handling equipment—is 2 percent of the cost of 

t | the B-47; the engine ground handling equipment associated with the 


.. B-47 would be 2 percent; the electronic ground handling equipment 
e » associated with the B-47 is 13.7 percent. That is pretty understand- 
1, - able, because the B-47 is just a big package of electronics, and you 

- have to have considerable and rather expensive pieces of equipment 
to be sure the electronic equipment is going to operate in the air when 
you get it. The armament ground handling equipment is 11.8 per- 
’ cent, which is presently applied against 5,604 airplanes in this budget. 
ic I have been reading from a list of typical examples and giving the 
or _ unit costs of the typical examples of things that will be bought with 
_ these dollars. 





t, : OBLIGATIONS, 1951 

< if a dens 

ic 4 Mr. Taser. You had $173 million last year. How much of that 
y | did you use? 


General AsEnsro. It is 99.6 percent obligated as of June 30. 


1c a POSTPONEMENT OF PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Taper. You have in here an item of $56 million for requirements 
_ to go with the planes that were in the 1951 set-up; then you have an 
d [| item that is a little over three times as big as that for your net re- 
quirements in this fiscal year. Since some of last year’s stuff was 





“d | postponed to this year, why could not some of this year’s stuff be 
id _ postponed to next year? — 

General Asensto. Basically, the reason the postponement could be 
ft made last year was that we were so close upon fiscal year 1952. At 
of least, that was one of the contributing elements that carried a great 


deal of weight. 
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Mr. Manon. The truth is that Secretary Lovett and others were 
before this committee, and we requested deferments of any projects 
that could be deferred without great injury in order that the supple- 
mental bill might be kept to the minimum and put through Congress 
at the earliest possible moment, as you remember. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. But I was just wondering why we could not do 
the same thing as far as this particular $179 million figure is concerned. 

General SHeparp. At some point in time we have to pay the fiddler, 
and in connection with the fourth supplemental, as the chairman [Mr. 
Mahon] indicated, we took a look at what we thought was a 90-day 
delay and arrived at some conclusions as to what we could or could 
not get along with, and the time has now come in our judgment to 
finance and obtain the things we are sure we need. 

Mr. Taser. None of those items—or, at least, no substantial 
quantity of those items—for planes that are currently being asked 
for will be delivered in 1952. There might be some special exceptions, 
but that will be the rule; won’t it? 

General SHeparp. Largely, the airplanes will be delivered to the 
units in calendar year 1953; but, as this justification points out, the 
character of the equipment we are talking about—and certainly with 
the conditions that exist in this country today wherein the lead times 
are being extended on everything we try to buy in the military line— 
makes it imperative that we get the financing now and place the 
orders as soon as possible for the kind of things we are talking about. 
Unless we do, we run the great risk that these items will not be manu- 
factured and delivered when the airplanes are delivered. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have a breakdown of what this set-up is in 
this $179 million? 

General Sueparp. A list of what the items are? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 


REQUIREMENTS BASED ON EXPERIENCE 


General SHeparp. No, sir. As I said a moment ago, the list is 
based upon percentages derived from experience, and I have a list of 
those percentages which can be supplied to the committee. 

Mr. Wica.ieswortu. Those percentages are in pretty general 
terms; are they not? 

General SHeparp. I do not think so. They are by item and by 
airplane; in other words, for the B-47, 2 percent for the airframe 
ground handling equipment——— 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What does that mean; does that cover specific 
equipment, or does it cover a wide range of equipment that you may 
or may not require? 

General SuHeparpD. The airframe ground handling equipment is 
equipment associated with work stands that are used to work on the 
airplane, the tow bars used to tow the airplanes around, the special 
tools 

Mr. Wiaciesworrtn. It is all sorts of equipment? 

General SHEPARD. The special tools associated with the airframe 
as opposed to other ground handling equipment associated with the 
engine itself. There are special wrenches that fit engines which are 
provided under the category of engine ground handling equipment. 
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The test stands that go with the engine on the ground are engine 
ground handling equipment. 

If we move over into electronics, we have a fixed percentage for the 
B-47 of electronics ground handling equipment, and that is specif- 
ically pinned down to test equipment needed to test the actual elec- 
tronics equipment installed in the B-47 airplane. So that they are 
not broad, general categories; they are fairly specific and fairly well 
defined. They are limited by commodity and by airplane. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. If you had to, you could make that equip- 
ment go a lot further than the percentage you refer to; could you not? 

General Rawuines. I think General Stone, who has had some of 
the problems on supply relating to ground-handling equipment, 
might talk about that. In other words, you are suggesting that we 
might get along without as much of this ground-handling equipment 
as we ask for? 

General SHEPARD. Take the maintenance stand for the B-36 at 
Rapid City as a good example. 


OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


General Stone. I was over in Korea last March and out to Taegu, 
and this ground-handling equipment played quite a part there. They 
took airplanes and serviced them with the equipment we are buying 
here. In that particular case it was an item that took the gasoline 
on the jet field and filtered it from a hydrant system for use in this 
airplane. 

They have equipment there to test airplanes to see that the radio 
and armament and everything function perfectly. When it goes up 
in the air and gets to the target, unless those things function, you lose 
a lot of effort and money in prosecuting those missions. This equip- 
ment is all very essential to make those very costly airplanes operate, 
and one of the battles we have had for many years is the need to put 
in the hands of operators the necessary test equipment so that they 
can do their job on the field. And it is much more difficult in remote 
spots, such as Taegu, to operate these airplanes. You must have 
equipment there that is well designed, substantial, and easily main- 
tained and repaired by the ground crews themselyes—-that is the type 
of equipment we are talking about—and, in the amount of care that 
goes into the development of the equipment, it has to be transportable 
by air, so that it has to be light; it has to be well-designed and has to 
operate on a continuing basis. It is expensive, but if you do not put 
it in the hands of the operators I do not think you ought to buy the 
airplanes. It is just that essential. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. | do not think anybody questions the essen- 
tiality, but what this committee is primarily concerned with is the 
amount that is necessary. 

General Svonr. One of the big problems that is also interesting 
when I was over in Taegu is the fact that none of the operators there 
wanted equipment that is going to cause them to be immobile. In 
other words, they want just what they need to do their job so that 
they can throw this stuff into a truck or an airplane, which is the way 
they move over there on account of the roads, and go to the next site. 
And it is held down, In fact, we have survey teams out all the time 
to be sure that we are buying just enough and no more because of the 
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difficulty of the units getting the material out. And, if you give them 
things they cannot use, if you give them things they do not need, they 
— about it, because it just renders them immobile. 

Mr. Taser. Those fellows over there would have to have equip- 
ment that would fit into the B-29 and the B-36 and the old type of 
fighter planes, so that they would have to be instructed in those 
things rather than in the new ones. That is one of the reasons I 
thought it wes more provident not to buy too much of this stuff 
at this time, which would be equipment that would go into the 
brand-new planes which won’t be available during the fiscal year. 

General Sueparp. This ground-handling equipment is not for 
instructional purposes, it is for operational purposes. 

Mr. Taser. Even so, it won’t be available. 


PROCUREMENT LEAD TIME 


Mr. WiaaLteswortH. What is the lead time on these items? 
General SHeparD. The lead time on each individual item is different. 
Mr. WiGGLEeswortu. It is a short lead time; is it not? 

General SHEPARD. No, sir; it is not a short lead time when we are 
talking about special-purpose ground-handling equipment of the type 
I was enumerating a few moments ago, where you have relatively 
small quantities as compared with large production runs of commercial 
types of equipment that are sold through a wide variety of stores. 
You will find that we have to place the order and the company starts 
to acquire the materials and manufacture these particular machines 
for the custom-tailored trade. That is what it amounts to. We 
have to give him time after we place the contract to get into a highly 
competitive materials market today and get the things he has to have 
to make them. So the lead time on individual items will vary. Some 
of the items in here would have a shorter lead time, but the more 
complicated equipment in here would have a fairly long lead time. 

Mr. WiacLteswortn. What is short and what is long? 

General SHeparp. If we talk about the engine work stand, that can 
probably be manufactured in a matter of a few months—less than 6 
months, shall we say—but if we talk about some of these more cvom- 
plicated things, such as air conditioners, air circulator, ground, portable 
14-ton refrigerant capacity, I do not know the specific lead time on 
that item, but I would suspect it would be almost as long as some of 
the equipment that will go in the airplane itself. 

General Rawurines. Colonel Kauffman is here, and he may be able 
to give you a couple of examples on lead time. 





ELECTRIC GENERATOR 


Colonel KaurrmMan. I am with the Air Matériel Command, that 
actually supplies equipment in that field, and I have been working on 
one particular item that bears directly on the problem; the so-called 
C-26 electric generator, which is used for starting the B-47 aircraft. 
At the present time at no place in the Air Force do we have a generator 
that will crank the engines on the B-47 all at one time, and at the 
present time they use several makeshifts to start the engines simul- 
taneously. 
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A jet engine burns fuel at a terrific rate, and if you start two of 
those engines and let them run for 3 or 4 minutes while you are start- 
ing the others, you are cutting the range of that plane by a hundred 
miles, because once the engines start you have to get the fuel in there 
to keep the engines going. 

At the present time an experimental model or prototype model is 
being delivered which has been undergoing engineering tests right 
now by the manufacturer, and it will be deliver ed in approximately 
1 week to the Engineering Division at Wright Field for accelerated 
test. It will take them some time to run those tests. At the present 
time it looks like the acceptance of the article will be October 1, 1951. 
From the acceptance of that first article, it will take 30 days to make 
the production drawings. At the completion of the production 
drawings, it will take 5 months to set up the production tooling. 
That is a total of 6 months. After they set up the production tooling, 
it will take 60 days to produce the first 5 generators. That is a total 
of 8 months before we get an item that has Deen acc epted on October 1, 
1951. It will take a total of 13 months before the manufacturer is 
in full production on that item. That is 13 months from October 1, 
providing the acceptance test proves it satisfactory. 

At the present time we are moving heaven and earth trying to move 
it up, because as long as they do not have generators which will start 
the engines all at once and only haphazard, that may cut down by 50 
or 100 miles the range of the plane that has to try to go up to the 
maximum limit on a combat mission. That gives you an example 
for a lot of things you asked. That is a concrete example. I happen 
to have the papers outside. I was working on them for the other 
appropriation. . 

Mr. Taser. Why did not you bring them in so that you could 
give us a little better size-up of the operation? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Those are exact dates. I have them mem- 
orized. 

ABSENCE OF DETAILED TABULATION 


Mr. WiaaieswortH. Would it be possible to furnish for the record 
a breakdown of this over-all item, showing general classifications in 
terms of dollars and in terms of lead time? 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. It is possible to break the requested 
funds down by general classification and by airplane to which those 
classifications apply and give you a listing of representative lead times 
for items that will be procured. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. And the dollars involved? 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You must have that already available; must you not? 

General SHeparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You must have had it when the budget was made up. 

General SHeparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Why did not you bring it up? That is the thing 
that bothers me. Frankly, I ‘would like to know something about 
what this is all about, and it is awfully hard work to find out unless 
you do bring those things along so that you can explain them to us. 

General Sueparp. I have them here before us on the table—repre- 
sentative examples. 
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Mr. Taper. You have that, but I would like to see the breakdown 
so that I can tell something about it. 

General Sueparp. This is a breakdown. 

Mr. Taper. That is one of the things that bothers me about the 
presentation. I do not know whether it is a new style of doing things 
or not, but it does not give a fellow a picture that he can go on the 
floor and say “There is need for this thing or that thing, for this item 
or that item.’”’ All he can say is ““We took it on faith.” 

Mr. Manon. What would you say to that? 

General Rawuinas. If you had that detail on every item, of course, 
we would have a terrific volume of data. We can get the specific 
detail in whatever degree you want, and we will do that. But if we 
brought it all up to the committee, it would be a terrific mass of 
detail—if we brought everything that is involved. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, everyone around the table knows that the 
lead time on those airplanes is one thing; the lead time on certain 
ground-handling equipment of certain types is something else, and 
everybody knows you do not have to order all of this equipment at 
the same time in order to get it available at the time the new aircraft 
become available. I presume a lot of this equipment is for the new 
aircraft that will come out later and some of it is for aircraft now in 
operation. e 

Will you elaborate in regard to that matter? I think that would be 
a practical way to handle it. 

For example, I remember hearing Mr. Lovett say there was no use 
in providing funds and ordering, for example, enough baking powder 
to take care of a situation long in the distant future, because you can 
get baking powder readily. And there are a lot of things you can get 
readily. Some other things take many months, and something else 
will take a few more and so forth. Now, is it practicable to do a 
different job and a better job of coordination? 

General Rawuiinas. There is no question but that of the common, 
standard items there are many you do not need to buy or to provide 
for much in advance of your requirement, but on a lot of those long 
lead time items you do have the kind of item where you have to get it 
under way or you will get the end item and not have the equipment 
to operate it. We try to defer the items we can, but our experience, 
I think, has shown us if you do too much of that, you end up with 
equipment that you cannot operate, and that would be extremely 
dangerous if we were involved in war. 


ITEMS INCLUDED IN BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Let us say you need certain equipment for the B-47 
which is coming into production. The B—47 you are thinking of won’t 
be manufactured for 18 months; yet certain equipment which you need 
for that can be provided in 3 months or 6 months. Would you want 
to get money now to buy an item which is just an incidental item which 
could be delivered in 3 to 6 months; would you want the money for 
that now? If so, why, and what would vou do with this equipment 
while it is waiting for the B-47 or some other item to come off the as- 
sembly line 18 months hence? 

General SHeparp. The answer is that in this particular request 
there are contained particularly those special tools and test equipment 
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items and ground handling equipment items which are peculiar and by 
nature are fairly long lead items. The simple things that go to oper- 
ate the B-47, such as standard power tools and things in that category, 
that are used at the flight line and in the maintenance hangar are not 
in this budget and are not requested well ahead of the delivery of the 
airplane. Other than the major-equipment items, those are ordered 
in the proper year in relation to the year in which the airplanes are 
going to be in inventory. What we are asking for here are associated 
with the delivery of the end items themselves. All of these are in fact 
and by nature longer lead time items, such as I was reading, all of 
which do require enough time in process of manufacture so that it is 
proper to order them at least within the same period when we would 
order the airplane. 

As an actual matter of practice, the airplanes themselves will be 
ordered just as quickly as we obtain the proper authority to do so. 
The equipment may be ordered a month later or 2 months later, the 
procurement time determining exactly which ones are going to be 
bought now, and the placing of orders for each one of these items 
will take a little longer than just going to Lockheed or Boeing and 
saying ““‘We want 200 of these.” 

Mr. Manon. You have to shop around on that? 


SCHEDULE 





OF LEAD TIME AND AMOUNTS BY TYPE 


General SHeparp. But within a degree of reason the things listed 
in this part of the appropriation are proper for ordering in that 
procurement time. 

Mr. Manon. Within the next 6 months? 

General SHeparb. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. At least before the next fiscal year? 

General Sueparp. Yes, sir. Alternatively, the things more stand- 
ard in nature, with shorter lead time, are prope-ly phased in the major 
procurement other than aircraft budget and do not appear time-wise. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnu. Mr. Chairman, if that table I suggested can 
be furnished for the record I think it will clarify the picture very much. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Ground-handling equipment estimates 


Aircraft type: Amount 
RE ev len LS Rai ECA 0? RETARD GE a SRM el eee a I $72, 015, 383 
Sa egaine tf ae lh i FRCS i OS LY eS Re 64, 881, 559 
a ne like wine inne 35, 426, 911 
ESSN iS te an ea ee cn gee ee mp Same 6, 502, 744 


ee dace Pea rea hehe a od WG ia. Wie Walaa ene io ben ce ee ee 647, 090 


ET I OSES ERNIE Soe AO areey ene See yea 179, 473, 687 


The current procurement lead times are shown as follows for major aircraft 
components: 


Weeks 
IR Dee reg a ee ae es Sees 43 to 65 
a SRR 5 AUT OE TSS ee, Oma edt 2 SAN a eR epee eee reeNTa 70 to 90 
SR stl ass ect ly Bee eee ee ee Ce coe ae ae 70 to 80 
0 SREEARL SBOE “EV M PP De ig Pera Pa ee miter ea DRA eR NER fala Sy Se ee SO ane et 70 to 80 


Additional detail which is classified has been furnished to the committee, 
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Mr. Manon. But unless you know when the item is required for 
use the table still will be of limited value. 

General Raw .tnos. Sir, this money is for all of 1952. That means 
if you order at the end of the fiscal year you still will not get it until 
the next fiscal year, 1953. In other words, we are providing for a 
year’s program. 

General Sueparp. If we provide the table Mr. Wigglesworth want- 
ed, and a considerable list of lead times associated with the items, 
which will be purchased, I believe it will be helpful to you. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


PrEepRODuUcTION Costs 


If there are no further questions we will proceed to project 134, 
“Preproduction costs,”’ a relatively small item of $6,564,000. 

We will insert page 17 of the justifications in the record. 

(The document is as follows:) 


ProcrRam 130—RELATED AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Justification 
Project 134, preproduction costs__.........--.-.---------. ....-- $6, 564, 000 


This project provides for items which require preliminary contracts in antici- 
pation of production contracts in subsequent years. It includes such items as 
production engineering, tool planning, mock-ups, etc. 

The amount of $6,564,000 in this estimate includes the following items: 


Redesign of additional subminiature military quality vacuum tubes 
and procure production pilot line fabrication, machinery, and 





Tae, sane age OE Ce RE SER OM ORNL OY oie aa) CN ey EFA ReRL ee |e Om er $4, 300, 000 
Preparation of production line for family of (28V-DC) miniature 
DATE, CONEPALOUIRONS 1900. so a ae nnn san ane ee 1, 639, 000 
Preparation of production line for 115 to 400 cy cle. per second AC 
molnaataite ROM 6st od a as SPE setae at 525, 000 
Preparation of production line for potentiometers (film type) ------ 100, 000 
re er aE re 6, 564, 000 


Mr. Manon. Will you make a brief statement about that? 

General SHEparp. Yes, sir. Reading from page 17, project 134 is 
preproduction costs, $6,564,000: 

This project provides for items which require preliminary contracts in antici- 
pation of production contracts in subsequent years. It includes such items as 
production engineering, tool planning, mock-ups, et cetera. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECTS 


A breakdown of the $6,564,000 is contained below, indicating (1) 
redesign of additional subminiature military quality vacuum tubes 
and procure production pilot line fabrication, machinery, and equip- 
ment, $4,300,000. 

I have an elaboration of that. The elaboration of that item is as 
follows: 

The Air Force is presently carrying on a project to increase the 
reliability of vacuum tubes used in modern day aircraft. The project 
covered by these funds is the long range part of this project, which- 
will necessitate a redesign of these vacuum tubes. 

Mr. Manon. Insert the balance of the statement in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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Prosect 134—PrepPropuction Costs 


Project title—Redesign of additional subminiature military quality vacuum 
tubes and procure production pilot line fabrication, machinery, and equipment. 

Estimated cost.—$4,300,000. 

Description and Ps engage Air Force is presently carrying on a project 
to increase the reliability of vacuum tubes used in modern-day aircraft. he 
project covered by these funds is the long-range part of this project which will 
necessitate the redesign of these vacuum tubes. To date 20 tube types of a known 
125 types are active or in proposal status for redesign, and it is deemed advisable 
to set up production lines in facilities operated by each of them. Increasing the 
reliability of vacuum tubes and in turn developing mass-production techniques 
for the production of such reliable tubes is considered one of the prime projects 
being undertaken by the Air Force. 

This project will provide redesign engineering, development of tools and 
tooling to make possible high-volume production of precision-type subminiature 
tubes. Such tubes are critical in B-36, B-47, B-50 programs, and for high 
altitudes units. Acquisition and testing of limited quantities of these tubes wiil 
result from this project. Upon completion of this contract it is expected that 
large quantities of these tubes will be procured with greater reliability and lower 
costs than now obtainable. 


Project title-—Development of production line for family of (28V-—DC) minia- 
ture relays, general-purpose type. 

Estimated cost.—$1,639,000. 

Description and justification—This is the initial effort to set up a production 
pilot line for typical size relays. These relays have been recently designed in 
miniaturized form, increased reliability built into them, and are hermetically 
sealed. Many practices for converting the present laboratory models into mass- 
production designs are to be considered. Special emphasis will be on evacua- 
tion sealing and the winding of fine wires. Special-purpose equipment, tooling, 
and all processes are to be established to achieve a production rate of 500 per 
hour. Laboratory-made relays to meet MIL specification requirements have 
demonstrated their abilities to perform satisfactorily under shock due to landings 
and gunfire and have met other environmental requirements. As mass-production 
techniques are developed and supply of these relays is increased, requirements 
for such relays will automatically be increased. 


Project title—Development of production line for 115 to 400 cycle per second 
alternating current miniature relays. 

Estimated cost.—$525,000. 

Description and justification.—Research and development organization at 
AMC has in process of development AC relays. Special emphasis has been 
placed on miniaturization and ruggedization. These. have progressed to the 
point where it becomes desirable to set up an initial production facility to ac- 
complish production refinement and to design and build special-purpose ma- 
chinery. In this as in other electronic equipment experimental items are fashioned 
by laboratory and hand techniques. For relays as for other items with high 
quantity requirements it becomes necessary that the hand-made laboratory items 
be modified sufficiently to produce them economically and in quantity. Success 
to date on the production refinement of subminiature tubes indicates the de- 
sirability of extending the ‘‘refinement”’ effort to other eletronic equipment. 


Project title—Development of production line for potentiometers (film type). 

Estimated osst.—$100,000. 

Description and justification.— Design developments have been completed on a 
type of precision potentiometers using film thin functioning surface instead of the 
conventional solid member. Laboratory techniques only are in existence. It is 
believed that this type potentiometer—also miniaturized has great potential 
application. A production refinement project including the establishment of 
pilot line is proposed in order that this potential may be realized. Development 
of production know-how on this type of potentiometer will eliminate many of the 
critical shortages existing in the supply of component parts. 


Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on this item? 

Mr. Taser. What is this item? 

General Sueparp. Let me say this, Mr. Taber: Vacuum tubes 
by and large have been generated by commercial demand, for tele- 
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vision, radio sets, et cetera. Vacuum tubes to the Air Force means 
those which will operate in the K-1 bombing systems and the GE 
fire-control systems under rather rugged conditions of vibration, 
temperature, and rough treatment, and the vacuum tubes which are 
normally available on the open market just come apart. 

Mr. Manon. You would be replacing them so rapidly that your 
personnel cost would be great and they would be unsuitable for combat 
conditions. 

General SHeparp. Even more serious, if they fail in flight in the 
air you do nor drop your bombs on the target. We, therefore, must 
develop designs first and then sources of “ruggedized” vacuum tubes. 


BUDGET COVERS ESTABLISHMENT OF PRODUCTION 


Mr. WiaGieswortu. Is this a research item? 

General SuHeparp. No, sir. As I was saying, there are 20 known 
tube types already suitable for the purpose, and we must establish the 
production line. 

Mr. Taner. How much of this is for the redesign, and how much of 
it is for the new material? 

General SHEPARD. Sir, the redesign has been done. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Is this not a preliminary contract in antici- 
pation of a production contract? 

General SHeparp. It is for the purposes I indicated, sir, for the 
actual production, engineering, tooling, planning, and mock-ups. 
In other words, the starting cost of getting the pilot line going to make 
some available, so that the market will then be created for them in 
proper proportion, and more orders will be forthcoming, which in turn 
means a bigger production line will be started by the manufacturer. 
It is the chicken and the egg proposition. You have to go through it 
to establish a need, and then the availability, and then a demand that 
builds up the production line and stocks, and then establish manu- 
facturers’ plants. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMERCIAL MARKET 


Mr. Wiceiteswortu. Why does Uncle Sam have to put this money 
in there? 

General SHEPARD. Sir, because there is not a commercial market. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. But you anticipate one, from what you have 
said. 

General SHeparpb. Yes, sir; but in our contacts with manufacturers 
we find them, and particularly the bankers who back them, rather 
reluctant to let them make investments based on potential military 
orders. Military orders have been somewhat intermittent and 
phlegmatic in terms of capital investment and expenses incident to 
getting such items established in production quantities. 

If I may so so, sir, it is just a fact of life. When we go to manu- 
facturers and say, ‘““How about setting up to build these things only 
the military uses,’’ or ‘which are peculiar to the military operation,” 
they talk to us like hard-headed businessmen and say, “‘Are you go- 
ing to guarantee my schedules for the next 2 or 3 years, to let me 
amortize my investment?” 
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Mr. Wiceieswortu. I thought you said once this is built up you 
expect a commercial demand, also. 

General SueparD. This is pointed, sir, at satisfying our military 
needs. 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortu. Purely military? 

General SHEPARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tazser. This is for the purchase of equipment which is to be 
used in the airframes? That is, vacuum tubes and that sort of 
thing? 

General SHerarp. That is right, sir. It is to complete the produc- 
tion-engineering and tool-planning work. That is all in terms of 
paying people in manufacturers’ plants to give us test quantities of 
these things and thereby create a pilot production line so that there 
is a source of those “ruggedized”’ tubes available for use. 








Service Test MarTeriau 
























Mr. Manon. The next project is project 135, ‘Service test 
material,’’ in the amount of $22,687,000. 

Will you comment on your requirement there? 

Mr. Taser. That is all the same thing, but you cannot tell anything 
about it. 

General SHeparp. This program provides for the procurement of 
equipment, components or contractual services necessitated by the 
requirements of service testing. All new equipment must be service- 
tested to prove its suitability. These new equipments may be the 
result of Air Force research, or of commercial developments, or of 
new applications of old principles as distinct from research. Service- 
test items are procured only in small quantities sufficient to prove the 
feasibility and adaptability of the equipment to the operational or 
tactical requirements of the Air Force. Complete aircraft for service 
test is budgeted under “program 110, aircraft’; but components and 
parts which may apply to several types of aircraft are budgeted under 
“Program 135, service test.”’ 













PROGRAM BASED ON IMMEDIATE NEED 





The summary indicated below shows that our requirements in this 
budget are associated with the fourth supplemental of fiscal year 1951. 
We do not show a requirement in the regular 1952, for the reason 
that we cannot predict in advance of these tests what service-test 
items are going to be specifically involved. We, therefore, have 
resorted to the reprograming approach of waiting until we know that 
we need something and are sure we want to service-test it and then 
obtaining proper permission to reprogram dollars and acquire the 
necessary service-test items. 






ITEMS TO BE SERVICE-TESTED 









Examples of service-test items we buy are the 20 millimeter guns, 
type T-34; we must have the best armament in the world; the self- 
contained starter for jet engines. 

Over in this country we have used auxiliary power units to generate 
power on the ground and start jet engines by the starter-generator 
method. Abroad the British particularly have developed self-con- 
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tained jet-engine starters. We wanted to obtain a quantity and 
service-test those to see whether or not they would not be more 
efficient and economical for Air Force use. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General SHEPARD. Other examples are the automatic pilot, which 
was developed by private money. We want to buy service-test 
equipment. 

There is a radar-recording camera, a thing which takes a picture 
of the radarscope. We want to buy a service-test quantity, to see 
if it is adaptable to our use. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. To what extent, if any, is this money to be 
used for testing material made here in this country? 

General SHeparp. A considerable extent, sir. I cited examples of 
things from overseas, but the radar cameras were developed here. 

General Rawiines. As a matter of fact, you only have about one 
item of overseas, and that is the starter. 

General SHeparp. There are a few other armament items we have 
been obtaining and testing. 


CONTRAST OF TESTING AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WicGieswortu. Why is this not taken care of in the course of 
research and development? There must be frequent tests made all 
along the line. You would not go to development unless the service 
concerned was satisfied that it was going to perform, would you? 

General Sueparp. Sir, this money buys things which were devel- 
oped either by research and development or by private capital. We 
charge it against the production account because the testing is directly 
related to a production need. We are trying to find out whether or 
not we want to buy production quantities. We, therefore, charge 
this against production rather than development. These things are 
already developed when we test them. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. Do you test things that we make in our own 
research and development work? 

General SHeparp. Well, sir, in research and development often- 
times an article or principle is developed and reduced to practice, but 
for production application it may have to be repackaged. The 
repackaged article we would charge against this service-test require- 
ment because we are working to a production application of that 
particular thing. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How much did you have last year? 

General SHeparp. A total of $83 million in 1951, of which $61 
million was financed in the regular and second supplemental, and we 
deferred this $22 million to this time. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE AND OBLIGATIONS, 1951 


Mr. Taper. You did have $61 million? 

General SHeparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WIGGLEsworTH. $61 million for the fiscal year? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. I do not know how much of it you spent. 
General Asrnsio. It is 100 percent obligated, sir. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 4, 1951. 


Masor MopiricaTION AND MopERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


WITNESS 


COL. C. L. MOSELEY, ASSISTANT FOR OPERATIONAL TESTING, 
DIRECTORATE OF REQUIREMENTS, DCS/DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. We will proceed to project 140, which is shown on 
page 19 of the book of justifications. 

General Asensio. Our detailed witness in this area is Col. C. L. 
Moseley, assistant for operational testing, Directorate of Require- 
ments, Deputy Chief of Staff, Development. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point page 19 
of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ProcramM 140—MaJsor Mopirication/MopERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Summary of obligations by projects 

















1951 esti- P : 
: 1950 actual : 1952 esti- 
Description ; as. | mated obli- pire 
obligations gations mates 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Major modification/modernization of aircraft (140) _-........-- $39, 685, 733 | $222,814,447 | $263, 420, 000 
Tate CANINE 50 io sn on oo Sc sick cs 39, 685, 733 | 222, 814, 447 263, 420, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Mosretrey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
under this project, major modification/modernization of aircraft, the 
Air Force is requesting funds in the amount of $263,420,000 to effect 
changes on in-service aircraft to make them more effective for combat, 
training and general Air Force use; to correct known major deficiencies 
that have been discovered through service use and test; and to extend 
the Air Force utilization of its aircraft now in service. The modifica- 
tions consist of alterations to engines, air frames, armament systems, 
etc. Such modifications: 

(a) Will change the purpose for which the aircraft was previously 
used, such as B-25’s modified for use as gunnery fire control trainer 
aircraft ; 

(6) Will extend or renew the first line or the useful life of the aircraft. 
This applies to the first line life of trainer type aircraft, and the useful 
life of administrative type aircraft for which there is no new procure- 
ment. Examples are the modernization of T—6 trainers and C—45 
aircraft ; 

(c) Will change the configuration of the aircraft, for example the 
modification of a number of B-50A aircraft to the B-50D configura- 
tion; 
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(d) Will cause a major change in the characteristics of the com- 
ponents, such as the modification of B-50 and B-36 bomb-bays to 
accommodate new type bombs; or 

(e) Will revise the military characteristics by installing new types 
of equipment required for Air Force operations, such as the modifica- 
tion of B—26 aircraft to RB—26 for specialized reconnaissance purposes. 


PRIOR YEAR CARRY-OVER OF WORK 


Included in this fiscal year 1952 budget request is a request for 
funds in the amount of $75,274,000 to cover modifications started in 
fiscal year 1951, but for which funds were not available in fiscal year 
1951 to complete. These modifications are required to modernize 
the aircraft programed for the 95-wing program. 

The reasons for modifications of the type presented here are many 
and varied. They result from such causes as: 

(a) Nonavailability of component or subassemblies during pro- 
duction periods resulting in interim use of substitute standard equip- 
ment and an eventual retrofit program on the type airplane. 

(6) Development of more suitable, more efficient components 
during the useful life of the aircraft. 

(c) The requirements from using Air Force units for configuration 
changes to meet particular tactical roles and missions. 

Mr. Manon. You speak of configuration changes. As I under- 
stand it, the change in configuration of an airplane would be a change 
in the outward body formation, would it not? 

Colonel Mosrevry. In many cases that is exactly as is meant here, 
sir. For example, the installation of photographic pods or gunnery 
pods. 

Mr. Manon. That would change the configuration, but some 
change inside the airplane would not be a configuration change. 

Colonel Mosre.ry. Not necessarily so, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. Proceed. 

Colonel Mosrtey. (d) Increased enemy capabilities to oppose our 
forces. 

Reference is made to the document ‘‘ Department of the Air Force, 
justification of estimates, fiscal year 1952,’’ which has been made 
available to this committee. Beginning on page 20 of this document 
there appears a “‘line-item”’ listing of the modifications to be funded 
under this budget project. The costs reflected include prime equip- 
ment, spare parts, and contractual labor required to accomplish the 
modification. 

And now, gentlemen, due to security classification, I would like 
to continue my statement off the record and discuss in some detail 
representative modifications as they appear in the listing previously 
mentioned. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MODIFICATION AND REMANUFACTURE 


Mr. Manon. Under item 19 you are going to modify and remanu- 
facture 933 aircraft at a total cost of $31,011,181. 

Colonel Mose.ey. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And that is the C—45, a Beechcraft plane. 
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Colonel Mosexey. Yes; a little twin-engined plane, light cargo, 
for administrative use. 

Mr. Mahon. Administrative type. The T-7 and T-11 

Colonel Mosetey. The T-7 is the prototype of the C-45; the T-11 
is the bomber trainer. The T~7 is for navigation. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Taser. Could you give us a definition of “retrofit”? What 
does that mean? 

Colonel Mosrxey. That is to re-equip or refit the airplanes with new 
equipment. 
Mr. Taser. In 175 aircraft, it says. 





1 sg Colonel Mosexey. Yes, sir. 

: # Mr. Taser. What kind of plane is this? 

} 4 Colonel MosE.ey. The T-—28 is a new single-engine type trainer. 

: We are using it mainly in gunnery training for fighter pilots. 
r 6 Mr. Taser. And those would be about $8,000 apiece? 
4 Colonel Mosg.ey. Yes, sir, for the retrofit. 

(Discussion off the record) 

, Tuurspay, Juty 5, 1951. 

P GuIpED MIss!ILEs 

- WITNESS 

» 

; COL. F. H. FAIRCHILD, DIRECTORATE OF WAR PLANS, DCS OPERA- 

‘ TIONS, HG USAF 

y General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, we are ready to continue with 
the consideration of the appropriation for aircraft and related 

P procurement, program 150, “Guided missiles, complete’’. 

The witness in this area is Col. Frederic H. Fairchild, Directorate 

of War Plans, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations. 

a Mr. Manon. I believe you passed the word to us, Colonel, that 
you had some movies you would show us with respect to guided 

é missiles, 

a Colonel Farrcuiip. I did not bring them. I did not know you 

° wanted them. 

r Mr. Manon. I want to say we appreciate your kindness. They no 

. doubt would be very interesting, but we recently saw some moves 

4 somewhat comparable, I am sure, and in view of the press of time, 

ig we won’t have the time to see them. But we appreciate your thought 
of us. 

ry We will place in the record at this point page 27 of the justifications. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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GvuIDED MISSILES 


Summary of obligations bu projects 





sed 1950 actual |195lestimated| 1952 esti- 
Description obligations | obligations mates 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 











Guided missiles complete .._..............:...-.....----- 151__| $3,530,362 | $72,698, 000 $50, 283, 000 
Initial component spares and spare parts__...._......---- 152_. 905, 200 3, 070, 000 2, 376, 000 
Preproduction planning and facilities. .................-- 153_- 0 28, 614, 000 24, 058, 000 
Modification/modernization of guided missiles. ._.....__- 154_- 0 497, 000 , 000 
I aa 155_- 4, 330, 560 45, 114, 000 52, 551, 000 
a I eu ea cnandacbwunainsnsnealn 156_- 0 0 0 

NGM EEE SEE i SME a 8, 766, 122 149, 993, 000 130, 000, 000 








Mr. Manon. Now suppose you proceed, Colonel Fairchild, in your 
own way to tell us about this program. It is not so big dollarwise 
as the aircraft program. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Farrcuitp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am Col. Frederic H. Fairchild, Director of War Plans, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force. 

Today the Air Force is asking for $130 million in fiscal year 1952 
for the procurement of five types of guided missiles. This will pro- 
vide a minimum number of missiles and supporting equipment to 
continue the Air Force operational guided-missile program. In the 
budget estimate before you, this sum is broken into five projects 
which are as follows: Guided missiles, complete; spares and spare 
parts; preproduction planning and tooling; modification and modern- 
ization; and auxiliary equipment. The major portion or approxi- 
mately 79 percent of the funds go to the procurement of complete 
missiles and to the necessary auxiliary or supporting equipment. 

The‘guided missiles to be procured with these funds are the result of 
an extensive guided-missile research and development program which 
was initiated in 1945. Among the missiles, some are in the advanced 
phases of development and testing, and upon these the Air Force has 
already initiated operational programs. 


RESULT OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Your statement thus far goes to corroborate what we 
have been told and have observed many times, that a program which 
begins one year may not come to fruition for many years. You are 
talking about something that had its beginning in 1945 and some of it 
before. 

Colonel Farrcuitp. In research and development, we are now 
transitioning to the operating units and coming closer to operations. 

All of the missiles are designed to increase the combat capabilities 
of the Air Force in one of its three primary roles or missions; that is, in 
air defense, strategic air, and tactical air operations. 
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PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


In general, the funds requested will continue the procurement pro- 
gram already initiated with funds appropriated in past years. With 
the equipment purchased we will complete some operational suitabil- 
ity tests and some preproduction facilities and will continue other tests, 
other facilities, training, and the program for activating tactical 
guided-missile units. 

These missiles I have mentioned, which are five in number, comprise 
what I refer to as the Air Force operational program. I will now show 
you briefly some details of our plans for integrating them into the 
Air Force structure and programs. 

Since I will be discussing classified matériel, I request that from here 
on my statement be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I will ask no questions. Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. SuepparpD. No questions. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel, is it possible to speed up this program, if we 
have to do it? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I do not think I have any questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WiacG.esworts. No. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. No; except that I would make the suggestion here 
which has been made before, that, some day in the future when you 
have some of these trials, if you would let us know, it might be possible 
for some of the Members to attend and get a better understanding 
of what you have and what it does. 

Colonel Faircnttp. We would be happy to, sir. I will work 
through General Asensio. 

General Asensio. I will keep the committee informed. 

Mr. Manon. What we should do is take about a month off sometime 
and look into the whole program. 

Thank you very much for your excellent presentation, Colonel. 

Colonel Farrcutip. Thank you, sir. 


Tuurspay, Juty 5, 1951. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


WITNESSES 


COL. TROUP MILLER, JR., DIRECTORATE OF INDUSTRIAL 
RESOURCES, DCS/MATERIEL 

LT. COL. W. ADAMS, RESOURCES PLANNING SECTION, INDUSTRIAL 
PLANNING DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


General Asensto. The next program we have for consideration is 
program 180, which is Industrial Mobilization. 

Our witness in this area is Col. Troup Miller, Director of Industrial 
Resources, Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel. 

Mr. Manon. Where are your headquarters? Are you here in 
Washington? 
Colonel Miter. Yes, sir; I am at the Pentagon, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. All right. Proceed to discuss project 180. 

Colonel Mituer. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force 
fiscal year 1952 industrial mobilization estimate presented here 
totaling $9.380 million has been prepared under the program guidance 
of the Munitions Board. The reduction from $79.840 million in 
fiscal year 1951 to $9.380 million in fiscal year 1952 reflects the 
impact of the current procurement program and the resultant expan- 
sion of production facilities. The program is divided as indicated 
on page 33 into four categories in accordance with the Munitions 
Board breakdown as follows: 

Project 181, reserve plants. 

Project 182, machine tools and production equipment. 

Project 183, industry-preparedness program. 

Project 184, mobilization planning and administration. 


RESERVE PLANTS 


Project 181, reserve plants, as indicated on page 34 is reduced from 
$1,583,400 in fiscal year 1951 to $900,000 in fiscal year 1952. Funds 
are requested for only two plants in fiscal year 1952. 

Air Force plant No. 1, Omaha, Nebr., will continue to be used for 
storage of reserve machine tools and production equipment. The Air 
Foree manufacturing methods pilot production plant at Adrian, 
Mich., will continue to be used for the development of new manu- 
facturing processes and plays a major part in the heavy-press program. 
Of the plants supported by this program in the past, Air Force Plant 
No. 6 at Marietta, Ga., is being activated for the production of B-47 
aircraft and the facility at Lockland, Ohio, is being utilized by General 
Electric in the jet-engine program. Air Force plant No. 7 at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been turned over to the Army for the production of 
tanks. The existence of these reserve plants has been of immeasur- 
able value at this particular time. We estimate that the construction 
of a plant the size of Air Force plant No. 6 at Marietta, Ga., at this 
time would cost in the neighborhood of $60,000,000 and would delay 
activation of that portion of the program at least 18 months. At a 
time like the present, this delay would prove extremely costly. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that mean? Does that mean you are 
going to do it, or you are not? 

Colonel Mituer. Yes, sir. The plant is being activated. Lock- 
heed is in there. They are tooling up for the additional source of 
B-47 production right now. If we had to stop and build the plant, 
and then tool it up, it would be pretty bad. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this is already in being? 

Colonel Miter. Yes, sir. One of our reserve plants that had been 
funded for out of this project in prior years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your statement is merely in support of the wisdom 
of having done this? 

Colonel Mruuer. In the past; yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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RESERVE MACHINE TOOLS AND PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Mituer. Project 182, ‘Reserve machine tools and produc- 
tion equipment,” as shown on page 35 is reduced from $49,905,000 in 
fiscal year 1951 to $1,731,000 in fiscal year 1952. The large decrease 
results from the discontinuance of acquisition of new tools for the 
reserve. The fiscal year 1952 estimate provides only the funds re- 
quired for the maintenance, essential rehabilitation and preparation 
for shipment of tools remaining in the reserve. The Air Force reserve 
of production equipment was at its peak in June of 1950, at which 
time it contained 36,967 machine tools and major items of related 
production equipment with an estimated replacement value of close 
to $500 million. We are utilizing in our current procurement program 
as many as possible of these items, the majority of which are general- 
purpose types. A goal of January 1, 1952, has been established for 
the distribution of all major items to current procurement contractors 
for use in the Air Force program. As of May 31, 1951, we had shipped 
16,550 items of a value of approximately $200 million to contractors 
for use in the program. This leaves in the reserve 20,417 items. 

That is now down below 19,000, at the end of June. We are shipping 
at a little under 1,000 tools a week. We have freight-train loads 
moving out of Marietta and Omaha. The residue, as of May 31, 
was approximately $300 million remaining in the Air Force tool 
reserve. Needless to say, with the 22-month lead time that now 
exists in machine-tool procurement, our current accelerated produc- 
tion effort would have been seriously hampered without this machine- 
tool reserve. 

Mr. Mauon. Is this your way of giving this committee a pat on the 
back, more or less, for providing the money in the past to make this 
possible? 

Colonel MILLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Go ahead. 

General Asensio. We are emphasizing here, sir, the foresight 
exhibited by this committee, to which we have been accustomed. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Proceed. 







INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


Colonel Miuuter. Project 183, ‘Industrial Preparedness Program,” 
set forth on page 36, has been reduced from $25,805,700 in fiscal year 
1951 to $6,000,000 in fiscal year 1952. The expansion of the current 
procurement program has overtaken most of the planning projects 
carried on in prior years, and, the funds requested for fiscal year 1952 
will be devoted primarily to the development of new production 
processes, and to the reduction of the use of critical materials. The 
program is broken down into general projects on pages 37 and 38. 
If you desire it, 1 am prepared to give you more detailed information 
on any or all of these projects set forth on these two pages. I might 
say that several of them, particularly the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency, are joint interdepartmental projects, of which 
the Air Force portion is expressed here. 

The Air Force is paying one-third of the bill. Those have been 
covered previously. All of these projects, these production studies, 
have been coordinated with the other services and have been approved 
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im an over-all program by the Munitions Board, to eliminate any 
duplication. If there is, they see that one service has the coordinated 
effort under its charge. 

It might be interesting in looking over the projects in the requested 
estimate to note a few of the benefits that have accrued to the Air 
Force as a result of projects which we have undertaken with previous 
years’ funds. In one, now completed by AC Spark Plug and its po- 
tential licensees on the A1A computor and A4 gun-bomb-rocket sight, 
the participants estimate that the current program has been advanced 
7 to 9 months with respect to the activation of the licensees. This 
time saving resulted from the consummation of such necessary actions 
as license agreements, identification of subcontractors, flow of en- 
gineering change information, establishment of inspection procedures, 
and technical and engineering training of licensee personnel. Similar 
savings have reonilted from preparedness studies carried on by Pratt 
& Whitney with its licensees, Ford and Nash. Studies for the reduc- 
tion of the use of critical material carried on by Allison division, 
GMC, have resulted in important savings of the strategic and critical 
materials involved in one of our jet engines. The engine has passed 
its 150-hour test and production models of the engine will reflect 
these savings. The study is continuing and further savings are 
anticipated. 


MOBILIZATION PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 


Project 184, ‘Mobilization planning and administration,’’ described 
on page 39, covering travel and salaries of civilian personnel at Air 
Matériel Command, is reduced from $2,545,900 in fiscal year 1951 to 
$749,000 in fiscal year 1952, with a corresponding reduction in civilian 
personnel from 335 man-years in fiscal year 1951 to 150 in fiscal year 
1952. The staff provided under this estimate will continue the mo- 
bilization planning function as directed by the Munitions Board in- 
cluding mobilization scheduling, requirements computations, produc- 
tion allocation, industrial security, the administration of contracts for 
industrial preparedness measures placed under this program, and long- 
range planning to minimize the effects of production bottlenecks for 
all items of aeronautical and supporting ground equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard, any questions on program 180? 

Mr. Suepparp. No questions pertaining to this or preceding 
projects. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 


OVER-ALL INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. As I understand it, on this last item of $6 million you 
had $10 million in 1950, $25 million last year, and $6 million this year. 
I am wondering as to that. 

Colonel Mitier. Why that build-up? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Colonel Mituer. Because, sir, as production built up it has been 
the Air Force policy that when these preparedness and production 
method studies were overtaken by the actual production itself they 
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would be transferred out of the industrial preparedness funds and 
paid for by procurement funds. In other words, it becomes an integral 
part of the contract with the manufacturer who has that particular 
procurement as ay of his regular job. All of our projects that we 
have left are studies which cannot be tied to a particular procurement, 


but we hope will have future value to numbers of procurements. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Taser. How much of this program 180 is personnel? 

Colonel MILLER. $708,600, sir. There are 150 people for fiscal year 
1952. That is under project 184. 

That is reduced from $2,545,000, as many of the people who were 
involved last year moved into the field of procurement out of this 
industrial preparedness field. 

$749,000 will pay for 150 personnel, and related travel, all stationed 
at Air Matériel Command headquarters, who will continue these 
projects through fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Taser. That is all there is in the whole $9,480,000 for 
personnel? 

Colonel Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many personnel do you have currently? 

General Asrensto. Our June 30 strength is 550. 

Mr. Taser. That is too much. 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You said you were going down to 150 in your state- 
ment. 

Colonel Miuuer. Yes, sir. The June 30 strength being paid for is 
550 at the Air Matériel Command at the moment. However, their 
duties during the past year have been gravitating toward the procure- 
ment field, and now they are primarily working on procurement 
rather than industrial preparedness work. They are working on 
current programs rather than the long-range programs which were 
planned for and budgeted for a year ago. 

Those people have been picked up in project 191, sir. In project 
184 we will only have 150 during this coming year. The rest of those 
personnel are still there at AMC headquarters and still working, but 
working in the procurement rather than industrial preparedness area. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Does that mean there is no reduction in force? 

Colonel Mituer. A reduction in force within our field, as it built up 
in procurement. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. But you are just taking it out of one pocket 
and putting it in another. There is no over-all reduction, is there? 
There is probably an increase. 

Colonel Mituer. General Lynch is here, sir. He is the Director of 
Manpower who could better explain that, sir. 


EXPLANATION OF WORK EMPHASIS 


Mr. Wiaeiteswortnh. While we are waiting for him, what is the 
difference between this item and research and development? 

Colonel Mititer. These are preproduction studies, sir. They pick 
up where research and development leaves off. It is not the develop- 
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ment of a particular engine, say the 4360 engine, but, for example, 
plans for getting additional production sources and improved produc- 
tion methods. 

The Pratt & Whitney example is a good one. That got Ford and 
Nash-Kelvinator promptly building the Pratt & Whitney engines. 
We think it has saved in the manufacture of R-4360 engines at the 
Ford plant, activated in Chicago, 11 months’ time in getting that 
plant under way; and in the Nash plant, building the R-2800 engines, 
4 to 5 months’ time, by these preproduction studies, which are quite 
different from any research or development work along the line of 
developing the engine itself. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES AND CONTRACT PRICES 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. On what are these estimates based? 

Colonel Mrituer. They are based on past performance, active, 
everyday work by the Industrial Planning and Industrial Services 
Divisions of the Air Matériel Command, constant work with the 
contractors. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You go to some contractor and say, “I want 
this preproduction study made.’ You pay him for it, do you not? 

Colonel Mituer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortuH. How do you determine what you are going 
to pay him? 

Colonel Miuuer. I would like to ask Colonel Adams, who is in the 
Production Resources Division of the Air Matériel Command, and 
whose section handles that phase, to give us some information on 
that, sir. 

Colonel Apams. Largely through past experience we can make a 
normal industrial engineering breakdown of the man-hours required. 
That is about all there is to it. You can pretty well estimate it the 
same as they do in the automotive industry, as to how much it is 
going to cost to plan for any type of production. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. These are studies, as I understand it. 

Colonel Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortnu. I know just as much now as I did before you 
gave me that answer. Can you not spell it out? How did you 
determine to pay $200,000 for this plastic substitute for critical 
materials, for instance? 

Colonel Apams. So far as that goes, that particular project is a 
little different from the one the colonel was talking about, but I can 
explain the one you have just asked me about. That is put out on 
a competitive-bid basis. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrtn. Is that a sudy? 

Colonel Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How many bids did you have on that? 

Colonel Apams. We do not have any yet. 

Mr. WiacieswortuH. That is an estimate? 

Colonel Apams. That is an estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. It is not worth anything as a firm figure; it 
is just what you think you might get as a result of competitive bidding? 

Colonel Apams. That is right. We are required by current pro- 
curement to put all those out on competitive bids. 
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General Asrensto. But the estimate is based on experience in the 
past, on bidding on comparable items, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. On what is it based? That is what I am 
trying to find out. I have no practical picture of what is involved 
in the study. It might cost $1 million, or it might cost $50,000. 
On what is it based? 

General Asensio. Sir, determination is made as to a specific re- 
quirement, and then the personnel involved in this field indicate what 
the capabilities are, and what the effort is that will have to be put 
into this. That is translated into the personnel who will have to 
be employed on the project, and an estimate is made of the technical 
capacities of the personnel required, to establish the salary range, and 
then over-all it is translated into the end item of dollars. 

Mr. Wiceireswortnu. That is stiil generalities. 

I admit that this is not a large item, but it seems to me that some- 
body ought to be able to give us a little something specific. It looks 
to me as though this was just a way of supplementing what you are 
asking for research and development. 

Colonel Apams. This particular project if successful will be tied in 
to plastic substitutions on production versions of guided missiles. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. WiacGLeswortH. What this committee is interested in is the 
dollars and cents. J am trying to find out why you think you need 
$6 million for these studies and not some other figure. 

General Stone. Off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Stone. I know this much about it, sir: We want to go into 
a contract with a firm so that they can set up their production facilities 
to do a job for us in case of mobilization or in case we need an article 
in the future. So we get these people in and talk to them. We have 
experts at AMC, who have been in this type of operation before, and 
they work with these manufacturers, who come up with a proper 
lay-out of the work to be done. They can estimate the man-hours, 
materials, and the facilities that must be utilized to perform this job. 
In that way they arrive at a cost, which is in this budget estimate. 

When they make the definitive contract the estimate and the 
definitive contract should be approximately the same. That is the 
theory and that is the way it is actually done by the Air Matériel 
Command. 

General Asensio. Most of these things are the development of 
mechanical applications, rather than a research project. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Well, I am not going to pursue it further, but 
you have given me no practical idea of how you determine how much 
you are going to pay a given firm to make a particular study for you. 
The item is not large and I am not going to pursue it further. 

(The following statement was supplied:) 


STaTEMENT ON EstTIMATING THE Cost or INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


Developing the cost estimate for an industrial preparedness measure in project 
183, such as plastic substitution for critical materials, is accomplished in the 
following manner: 

1. The project officer at Air Matériel Command first defines the problem 
as to scope and analvzes the advantages which would accrue in terms of 
reduced critical materials, reduced machine tool and manpower. requirements, 
and in saving of time in reaching a mobilization production goal. 
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2. After defining the problem, the project officer at Air Matériel Command 
by means of Air Force experience with similar projects undertaken in the past, 
together with information derived from discussions with interested parties 
in industry, is able to develop a work statement. 

3. Consideration is given to the amount of effort required to accomplish 
the task in terms of engineering man-hours, administration, necessary 
equipment, etc., that will be required to accomplish the desired result. This 
effort is converted into dollars for budgetary purposes. This estimate is 
reviewed by Headquarters, USAF, and the Munitions Board prior to sub- 
mission to the Bureau of the Budget and Congress. 

When the funds for a particular project become available for obligation, 
competitive bids are obtained where this procedure is feasible. Otherwise, the 
firm to carry out the project is selected on the basis of facilities available, technical 
qualifications, financial responsibility, ete. The statement of work, prices, and 
time phasing of the operation are agreed upon and a contract entered into. 
Whether the contract is let on a competitive basis or is negotiated, the anticipated 
results are weighed against the estimated cost before the contract is executed. 

The Air Matériel Command project officer maintains close liaison with the 
contractor and follows the project through to completion to assure that the 
Government will receive full value for its investment, and at the same time 
following the technical progress of the project. 


RESERVE OF MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. Particularly as it relates to project 182, in the 
years past and particularly in 1951, this committee provided some 
$49 million for certain building up of a reserve of machine tools and 
other production equipment. Has all of that $49 million been 
obligated? 

Colonel Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Some of that material which vou 
purchased or which is now being received, as I understand the picture, 
has gone into storage, some of it for a longer time and some of it for 
a shorter time. Then, as contracts are made for various Air Force 
items, these machine tools go out into the various plants to be used? 

Colonel Mruuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been told that in some of our programs 
the initial cost of some of our planes has been very high, and they 
said it included the cost of tooling and new machines. Where does 
that tie in with this program, where we have been providing so many 
machine tools? 

Colonel Mituer. Our machine-tool reserve was generally made up 
of general-purpose tools, which have gone out in great numbers to 
the manufacturing plants. More involved methods of manufacture 
of airplanes, particularly in the jet-engine field, because of the mate- 
rials used, have required new methods and new types of tools for 
that manufacture as a result. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they need a special type of tool 
and machines? 

Colonel Miter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which has not been included? 

Colonel Miter. Ours were mostly general-purpose tools. 

Mr. Scrivner. So to get the whole picture on some of these things 
we have to not only consider the added cost of the first planes for 
the special tools, but also our investment in the general tools? 

Colonel Mituer. Yes, sir. 


DISPOSITION OF RESERVE TOOLS AFTER USE 


Mr. Scrivner. For instance, if X company is making an Air 
Force product now and you have furnished x company $5 million 
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“4 worth of these general tools, and maybe some special tools, if X com- 
ties pany ceases that production then what happens to the general tools 
; and the special tools? 
= : Colonel Miter. Those tools are immediately withdrawn into 
‘his im storage. Probably not into storage at this time but they would be 
eis @ redistributed where needed. 
ub- @ Mr. Scrivner. Then what happens to the special tools you had 
| to buy for X company? 
on . °1e,° 
the Colonel Mituer. If we have provided the facilities money for them, 
ical they are Air Force property, and are withdrawn either for storage or 
and use at that time. 
“ 4 Mr. Scrivner. Have you not provided that for them, when you 
F 4 pay this expense for the high cost of production of the early models? 
the | Colonel MILER. Yes, sir. 
the @ Mr. Scrivner. So that they will come back into the hands of the 
ime @ Air Force? 

Colonel MiLuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. To be either stored or put into use in some other 

: plant? 
the @ Colonel Mituer. Right, sir. 
me | Mr. Scrivner. If the special equipment has no further use, then 
nd § what happens? Is it just surplused out or junked or what? 
en Colonel Miuuer. Yes, sir. In fact, even though we have this 

’ January 1, 1952, deadline for getting all these tools into the produc- 

4 tion effort, there will undoubtedly be a residue of tools which are 
ou nonusable at the moment. They will be carefully screened—in 
re, @& fact, the screening is already going on—and they will be either made 
for | available by excess sale or made available to other governmental 
rece agencies, if they can use them, and be disposed of if they have no 
dd? further use within the program. 

3 Mr. Scrivner. Then the reduction in your item 184 would indi- 
ms @ cate that we are moving now more toward the production field rather 
ey & than planning and preparation for production? 

DES Colonel Mituer. Yes, sir. This work is practically being overtaken 
ny |& by the build-up in the production field, sir. 

1 Mr. Scrivner. I assume that we could not assume that there will 
up ‘ not continue to be some requests made for continuation of some plan- 

to @ ning money in this item? 
ure ; Colonel Mituer. Yes, sir. 
te- Mr. Scrivner. Although it may be at a reduced figure? 
for | Colonel MiLuer. Yes, sir. 

3 Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

ool |@ Mr. Wicciteswortn. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we have any 

F answer yet to Mr. Taber’s question on personnel. 

fe PERSONNEL STRENGTH 
eS General Asensio. General Lynch is here to answer that question 
or sir. 
General Lyncu. With respect to the number of people in the 
project 184? 

a General Asensio. We had an end strength of 550 as of June 30, 

j and we will proceed immediately to a July 1 strength of 150, which 
= will hold level for fiscal year 1952. It is an explanation of that par- 
. ticular figure which is desired. 
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Mr. Taser. They are moving into something else; that is all, is 
it not? 

General Lyncu. The personnel in that project actually have been 
building up during the past year and getting these production alloca- 
tion plans and the various planning work in this field ready to move 
into the procurement program. As the procurement has progressed 
from the planning to the implementation stage the same people who 
have been working on this in AMC are going on into the system into 
procurement. 

The reduction from 550 estimated strength as of June 30, 1951, 
to 150 in fiscal 1952 means that the people have moved over into the 
procurement field. They have been transferred to that project and 
are working over there to meet the increased workload which is being 
picked up in the actual procurement of items instead of the planning. 
If they had not been transferred to the increasing production operation 
additional new personnel would have been required. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. So there is no over-all reduction? 

General Lyncu. No, sir; that is, not in the number of bodies on 
board. They are going over and being paid out of another project. 
The comparable transfers have been made to assure that there is no 
duplication of manpower requirements. 


Tuurspay, Jury 5, 1951. 


PROCUREMENT AND PrRopucTION ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


LT COL. D. L. REDD, ASSISTANT DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FIELD OPER- 
ATIONS 

A. B. THOMAS, TECHNICAL ADVISER TO THE AUDITOR GENERAL, 
DCS/COMPTROLLER 

JOHN L. GANLEY, OFFICE, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Mauon. We will pass now to program 190, ‘‘Procurement and 
Production Administration.” 

We will insert in the record at this point page 40 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The document is as follows:) 


PrRoGRAM 190—PROCUREMENT AND PropuUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Summary of obligations by projects 





1950 1951 | 
Description actual estimated 
obligations | obligations 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


1952 
estimates 











| 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
| 





Procurement and Production Administration $18, 348, 184 | $31, 905, 000 | $56, 780, 000 





Total direct obligations. _______- eT Pele 18, 348,184 | 31,905,000 | 56, 780, 000 
| | 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. You have a number of pages there. Will you sum- 
marize that for us and give us the picture? 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir. Our witness in this area is Col. D. L. 
Redd, of the Procurement Field Organization Section, Administrative 
Office, Air Matériel Command. 


SUMMARY OF 1952 BUDGET 


Colonel Repp. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee; 
this estimate under budget program 190 provides for Procurement 
and Production Administration personnel and other operating costs 
required for the Air Force procurement program. Essentially, the 
major portion of these personnel are in the field. Approximately 18 
percent will be at the headquarters, Air Matériel Command, Wright 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, and approximately 82 per- 
cent will be located at or near the sources of production, out in the 
districts. 

In this estimate the Air Force request $56,780,000 to provide 
$52,946,000 for pay of personnel, with a beginning strength of 10,490 
positions, and an ending strength of 12,370 positions, resulting in 
12,000 man-years with an average annual salary of $4,412; and it also 
provides $3,834,000 for other operating costs, such as temporary-duty 
travel, communication services, rents and utilities, contractual ser- 
vices, supplies and materials, and social security involved in the pur- 
chase and production of aircraft industrial auditing, and contract 
renegotiation for fiscal year 1952. 

During World War II the peak end-of-year strength in civilian 
personnel was reached in fiscal year 1944 for the total strength of 
29,885 civilian positions and 3,112 military positions. 

Further, during World War II, during fiscal years 1943, 1944, and 
1945 we had an average end-of-year strength of 26,907 civilian posi- 
tions and we had an average procurement program of $12,181,000,000. 

For fiscal year 1952 we have to administer a procurement program 
of approximately $10 billion and we are asking for 12,370 positions. 

You can see from the chart before you that a comparison of the 
procurement program shows that we have 82 percent as large a pro- 
gram as we had during the war years and we are only asking for 46 
percent as many end-of-year civilian positions. 

The requirement of 12,000 man-years requested is broken down 
according to the functions they perform, of, procurement and pro- 
duction, industrial auditing, and contract renegotiation. 

For the headquarters, Air Matériel Command, 2,057; 8,667 in field 
organization, or a total of 10,724 man-years; and industrial auditing, 
1,133, and contract renegotiation 143 man-years, making the total 
number of man-years 12,000. 

We will discuss these requirements in that order, first we will discuss 
the Air Matériel Command requirements; and second, the industrial 
auditing requirements, and third, the contract renegotiation require- 
ments. 

Air Martérie, ComMAND REQUIREMENTS 


The procurement and production function of the Air Matériel 
Command is organized on the basis of centralized procurement and 
decentralized contract administration; that is, the personnel at 
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headquarters, Air Matériel Command at Dayton, Ohio, carry out the 
contract placement mission, the administration phase of that is carried 
out by the field organization, and the personnel of the air procurement 
districts carry out the contract administration mission. 

The United States has been divided into six air procurement dis- 
tricts: the Northeastern Air Procurement District, with headquarters 
at Boston, covering the New England States. 

The Eastern Air Procurement District, with headquarters at New 
York City, covering the territory indicated by the chart. 

The Central Air Procurement District, with headquarters located 
at Detroit, covering the territory indicated, including Michigan, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

The Southern Air Procurement District, with headquarters at Fort 
Worth, covering the south and including New Mexico and Colorado. 

The Midcentral Air Procurement District, with headquarters at 
Chicago, covering the territory indicated in green. 

The Western Air Procurement District, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, covering the western territory. 

These districts are further broken down into 23 regional offices 
which carry on the actual operation; and in addition to the 23 regional 
offices, to carry on the actual operations, we have 28 residencies in 
the larger plants throughout the United States. 

Generally these personnel are required to develop schedules, com- 
pute requirements for Government-furnished property and industrial 
facilities, negotiate with vendors, that is, to determine the capacity 
of the proposed contractor to do the job; execute contracts, administer 
contracts, establish policies and procedures under those contracts, 
and to take action to alleviate material shortages and to assist the 
contractors to acquire critical industrial equipment. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF POLICIES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Going back to item (f) on page 4 of the statement, 
which I interpreted as being the list of your residence personnel which 
you referred to; is that correct, or is that incorrect? In other words, 
at the top of your statement on this page you make reference to plants 
throughout the United States and the persons required for the de- 
scribed operation in these regional offices and residence positions, and 
under this item (f) you have referred to this personnel being required 
to “establish policies and procedures.” 

Do you mean they literally establish policies, or that they enforce 
the policies that are made at a higher echelon? Left in that state- 
ment the interpretation could be that they establish policies. 

Colonel Repp. The (f) includes those we are talking about, people 
both at the headquarters, Air Matériel Command, and the people 
out in the procurement districts. 

They develop policies, certain policies in certain localities; policies 
are established by the Director of the Procurement Industrial plan- 
ning at the headquarters, Air Matériel Command, through what we 
have known as the procurement committee. They enunciate policies 
and establish certain basic policies that are followed. 

The people out in the field, those near the operation, required to 
operate under the administrative policies in the headquarters, see 
that the policies and procedures established by the headquarters 
echelon for the United States Air Force and the Air Matériel Com- 
mand are carried out. 
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Mr. SHeprarD. In other words, the personnel that you have 
referred to, namely, those in the 28 plant residencies, merely interpret 
the policies and pass them on to the operating personnel. 

Colonel Repp. The actual procurement policies. They will have 
to establish only such things relating to hours worked, and matters of 
that kind. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand. But I was addressing myself more 
to the authority under (f). 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparD. To establish policies and procedures. If we take 
that statement literally we would have to assume that they were 
establishing policies. They do, insofar as the administration of a 
policy is concerned. 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparD. But when it comes to the broad policies of contracts 
and procurement, those are handled by the top echelon, the persons 
who establish the policies and procedures. 

Colonel Repp. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well; proceed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before he proceeds, may I ask a question? 
Mr. SHepparp. Certainly. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is a new phrase to me: quality control. What 
is that? 

Colonel Repp. That is the new name we have for what used to be 
known as inspection. During the last World War, and up until 
about 2, years ago there was Air Force inspection, and we actually 
inspected a lot of individual items. Now under the new concept of 
inspection we call it quality control, where we exercise surveillance 
over the contractor’s inspection system. 


CLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Does that carry a higher civil-service rating with 
higher rates of pay? 

Colonel Repp. No; the rates of pay do not have any effect. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not like to argue, but 1 am informed it does. 
These inspectors in the Air Force, called quality control do very little 
if anything different from what is done by the Army and Navy in- 
spectors, and yet those classified positions for quality control have a 
higher civil-service rating and do almost exactly the same kind of 
work. 

I would like to have it verified first; and if the Air Force is right, 
these men are either being paid too much, or the others who are doing 
the same thing are being paid too little. 

There is not any reason why a man should be in one grade, desig- 
nated quality-control man by the Air Force, and an inspector by the 
Navy, and be in another grade. I am told that very thing -exists 
in some of the plants throughout the country. It is not an equitable 
situation There is something wrong someplace. 

Colonel Repp. 1 do not know how our rates of pay compare with 
the other services, but we will be glad to get that information for 
the committee. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


The average salary of Air Force inspectors is approximately that of a GS-8. 
The best information available regarding inspectors employed by the other 
services indicates that their average salary is very nearly the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think they carry a rating of 8 or 9, and the others 
carry a rating of about 7. 

I would like to have the complete statement on the program, show- 
ing the rates of pay; and second, I would like to have some general 
over-all statement for the whole service. 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 

As of June 1, 1951, the Air Force had on the rolls the following types and 
numbers of inspection personnel, referred to as quality control personnel during 


hearings on fiscal year 1952 budget estimates for program 190, Procurement and 
Production Administration. 


General schedule grades 





Num- | 
Salary range yng | Salary range 
—|| 


sonnel 





Aircraft inspectors: 
Grade 15_____...-_-.--/$10, 000-$11, 000 
Grade 13 7,600- 8, 600 
Grade 12__- 6, 400— 7,400 
Grade 11 5,400- 6, 400 

5,000- 5, 750 

co 4,600- 5, 350 

1 aie 4,200- 4,950 

Grade 7 3,825- 4, 57 


3,450- 4, 200 | 
Jol Material and processes 
i> = inspectors: 
Radio and electronics in- | rade 12 
spectors: 1} SO” 4! ae 
Grade 13 ; HI Grade 10___. 
Grade 12 ® } Grade 9___. 
yA Shara é 
Grade 10- 
Grade 9 
Grade 8 
Grade 7 


Tool and gage inspectors: 
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AUTHORITY FOR RATING INSPECTION PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHepparD. Are these employees rated by the Civil Service 
Commission within itself, or are they rated upon the job by delegation 
of the Civil Service Commission of certain functions that relate to the 
procurement of civilian personnel? ; 

Colonel Repp. They are rated by delegation of functions to the 
Air Force, to the civilian personnel division of the Air Matériel 
Command, and under the surveillance of the civilian personnel head- 
quarters, United States Air Force; but they are subject to post audit 
by the Civil Service Commission at the regional offices. 


DIFFICULTIES IN RECRUITING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. Are you finding it difficult to obtain the type of 
personnel that have sufficient competence to fill positions of this kind? 

Colonel Repp. We are having difficulty finding personnel with an 
engineering background; we are having difficulty in finding electronics 
people, especially; and we are also having difficulty in finding people 
for good contract positions, that is, those having executive and 
business background. Those three categories—and we are also having 
some difficulty in finding people with the production know-how to 
go into production. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Does it appear, insofar as you have scrutinized the 
procedure yourself, that there are some instances—and I am now 
speaking about the geographical location—where the rates are higher 
in one area for the same type of work than in other geographical areas 
where approximately the same manpower is required? 

Colonel Repp. No. Our rates compare very favorably among the 
six districts. We have had difficulty in getting people in certain terri- 
tories because we could not pay them enough and we just did not 
get them. 

General Strong. Our industrial workers are usually paid in accord- 
ance with the civil-service rates. The direct workers, however, are 
paid in accordance with the local wage rates. All of these people 
would be paid according to this rate that is established by the civil 
service, which is analyzed by the civil-service people and I would 
assume that would be about the same for all the districts. 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. 

General Stonr. And should be the same for the Army and the 
Navy if they are performing the same functions. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree that they should be, but it is not. 
You have men in some of these plants, for instance, where they are 
putting out electronics equipment for the Air Force or the Navy, and 
the Air Force man, for quality controi, who after all is doing the same 
kind of inspection that the Navy, is inspecting the same stuff, but the 
man classified for a position for quality control receives a higher rate 
of pay. Where the jobs are the same, they should be treated equally. 
They are not, and that is why I raised this question. 

General Stoner. We will provide that information for the record 
as was previously discussed. 

(Eprror’s Notr.—The matter referred to appears on p. 150.) 


Mr. SHepparp Proceed, Colonel. 
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Colonel Repp. To continue, Mr. Chairman, in addition to the 
functions required of this personnel, they are also to keep before the 
contractor at all times the required delivery schedule; to expedite 
deliveries; to assure the Government-furnished property is properly 
accounted for and utilized; and to maintain surveillance for quality 
control of all material and services procured by the United States Air 
Force and other services. 


BASIS OF PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The personnel requirement is shown in detail on the budget chart 
at pages 44, 45, 46, and 47, and the first half of page 48, in the budget 
estimate before you. 

The two major factors which influence personnel and fund require- 
ments are: 

First: The number of contracts, purchase orders, change orders, 
and supplemental agreements that are necessary to be written under 
the procurement program. 

And the second factor: The workload resulting from the average 
number of active prime contracts requiring administration. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ACTIVE PRIME CONTRACTS 


The majority of the personnel required are concerned with the 
workload resulting from the active prime contracts requiring admin- 
istration. As an illustration of this workload: Since major contracts 
normally remain active over a 4-year period, there is a cumulative 
workload from previous procurement programs during each fiscal 
year. This is illustrated on chart No. 4, which shows the percent of 
the total number of contracts written during the fiscal year, which 
are active at the end of each quarter of the current fiscal year and the 
first, second, and third years after the fiscal year in which the con- 
tracts were written. 

Such percentages were developed from an analysis of the contractual 
record for fiscal years 1946 through December 1950. 

Mr. Taper. Which year did it begin? 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, in order to compile a chart of that 
character you must obviously have had some pretty extensive histori- 
cal background in order to establish percentages. In other words, 
this specific contract would require so much personnel, and I presume 
you have analyzed these specific requirements upon that premise. 

Colonel Repp. Yes. The requirements are based on contracts 
that are in existence, the volume of contracts that are in existence for 
administration. And, these figures were developed and analyzed on 
past records from the fiscal year 1946 down through December 1950. 
The application of this particular chart 

Mr. Wice.teswortn. I do not understand what the chart means. 

Colonel Repp. This, for instance, is the fiscal year 1952; this 
shows up through about the fiscal year 1952. 

Now, during this fiscal year 1952, at the end of the first quarter, 
there will be 2.65 percent of our contracts written during that year 
and at the end of the fourth quarter, in fiscal year 1952, there will be 
outstanding 42.62 percent of the total contracts out in the field 
requiring administration, those that will be out in production. 
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Mr. Taser. You mean that 37.5 percent will be completed. 
Colonel Repp. Yes. 
Mr. Taser. Of those that were written during the year. 
Colonel Repp. Yes. — 
Mr. Taser. By the end of June. 
Colonel Repp. Yes. That is in the number; the value of them 
would not be completed, because the smaller contracts work out 
usually 30, 60, and 120 days. That carries you all through until the 
end of the first quarter, and in the second quarter you could have 42 
percent of the contracts still active, out in the procurement districts 
for administration. 

Mr. SHerparpD. Where do you reach the reduction from the peak 
start-down to the diminishing point? 

Colonel Repp. We have another chart coming in in which we will 
show that, in the next chart. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I see. 


WORKLOAD OF PRIOR YEAR CONTRACTS 


Colonel Repp. The application of this pattern here, when applied 
to fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952 gives us the results of the fiscal 
year 1952, this amount of work; the portion of the workload result- 
ing from procurements prior to 1952, resulting from procurements in 
1949, 1950, and 1951. 

Mr. Taser. About two-thirds of the workload will be in the check- 
ing up and the administration of the contracts that had been let before 
the year began. 

Colonel Repp. Yes. Those contracts will be in production, and 
the administration of those contracts account for about two-thirds, 
or japan 60 percent, to be administered, that is, those that 
would be in operation. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Everything in the blue or below the blue on 
the chart represents contracts concluded prior to 1952? 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 

Mr. WiacteswortuH. And everything above the blue represents the 
portion of the 1952 contracts which will have to be administered in 
1952? 

Colonel Repp. Yes; that is the workload part in 1952. 

Mr. Taper. The procurement will be about 40 percent, and the 
current administration about 40 percent, and the other about 60 
percent. 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. That is about it? 

Colonel Repp. That is about the ratio. 

Mr. SHepparD. Very well. Proceed, Colonel. 


SUMMARIZATION OF TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Colonel Repp. Seventy-four percent of the personnel requirements 
for the fiscal year 1952 was computed by utilizing these two workload 
factors, based on experience during the fiscal year 1950 and applied to 
the projected workload for the fiscal year 1952. Those two factors 
are the ones we mentioned above, the number of contracts, purchase 
orders, change orders, and supplemental agreements to be written; 
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and the workload resulting from the average number of active prime 
contracts requiring administration. 

The remaining 26 percent, consisting of 180 man-years for admin- 
istration at headquarters, Air Matériel Command, Dayton, Ohio, 
1,666 man-years for service personnel in the air procurement districts, 
and 797 man-years for production resources; and we have in the 
budget also a request for 100 man-years for the machine-tool program. 

This results in 10,724 man-years for the Air Matériel Command 
requirements, with a beginning strength of 9,580 and an end-year 
strength of 10,858, or an increase only of 1,278 positions. 


APPLICATION OF WORKLOAD FACTORS 


As an illustration of this factor as it applies, the base period was 
1950, and during 1950 we had 5,997 contracts, active contracts, and 
during that year we utilized 1,468 man-vears for quality control, 
and applying that factor of man-years to the 5,997 contracts resulted 
in one man-year requirement for 4.09 contracts. 

Applying the factor of workload estimated for 1952 to the 18,222 
units we come up with a man-year requirement of 4,445 man-yvears 
for that function. 

Now, the second function to be discussed is that of industrial audit. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Does the figure you give apply to the whole 
procurement production function? 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. One man-year for 4.09 contracts? 

Colonel Repp. No; that applies to the quality control. The factor 
for procurement and production functions is 8.22. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. One man-year for 8.22? 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. Contracts? 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 


INDUSTRIAL AUDITING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. SHepparD. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Repp. The industrial audit division of the Auditor General, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, audits and surveys, accounts and 
records of contractors pertaining to procurement, including the audit- 
ing of industrial property accounts. These functions are directly 
related to Air Force procurement activities. This audit activity 
requires 1,133 man-years for the fiscal year 1952. This is developed 
on an anticipated workload, broken down into three categories; broken 
down into fixed price contracts, and we have estimated that requires 
700 man-years. 


FIXED PRICE CONTRACT AUDIT 


Mr. Wice_eswortnH. For how many? 

Colonel Repp. Seven hundred man-years for fixed-price contracts. 

Mr. WicGLieswortsH. For how many? 

Colonel Repp. That is based on 7,460 audits. These audits are 
classified into six categories: price determination, partial payment, 
overhead rates, termination audits and surveys of accounting systems, 
and miscellaneous audits. 
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Applying that factor we arrive at a determination that would re- 
quire 700 man-years. 


COST-REIMBURSEMENT CONTRACT AUDIT 


The other type is the cost-reimbursement type of contract audit. 
This workload is estimated by developing the productivity factor for 
production contracts, research and development contracts, and mis- 
cellaneous contracts, and that factor, the percent per man-year, per 
$1 million cost claimed by the contractor, for auditing the contract, 
0.14. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. 0.14 what? 

Colonel Repp. Per man-year. 

Mr. WIGGLEsworTH. 0.14 man-year? 

Colonel Rupp. 0.14 man-year per million dollars; 0.42 man-year 
per million dollars claim for research and development contracts; 
and 0.20 man-year per million. 

Mr. WicG.Lesworru. Off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CLAIMS AUDITS 


Colonel Repp. It is estimated that we will audit $1,765,000,000 in 
claims. Applying those factors results in a requirement of 385 
man-years. 

INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY AUDITS 


The industrial property audits are estimated for 4,747 contracts, 
that is, 4,747 contracts will require audits of this type. And based 
on past experience 1 man-year should result in being able to audit 
130 property accounts. In other words, | man-year could audit 130 
contracts for property, industrial property, and applying that factor 
to the 4,747 gives us a requirement of 37 man-years for those audits. 


Contract RENEGOTIATION PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The third and last personnel requirement to be discussed is that for 
contract renegotiation. In addition to the procurement and industrial 
audit’s functions, 143 man-years are requested to carry out the func- 
tion of contract renegotiation required by the Renegotiation Act of 
1948. 

The Air Force renegotiation division of the Armed Forces’ Renego- 
tiation Board conducts renegotiations with contractors and subcon- 
tractors under the statutory authority of section 3, Public Law 547, 
better known as the Renegotiation Act of 1948, and the subsequent 
extensions. 

AUDITING OF SUBCONTRACTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Before taking that up, let me ask you this question: 
You have made reference specifically to subcontractors. 1 would like 
to have you explain to the committee the extent to which you go into 
that. For instance, the Government enters into a contract with a 
corporation or with an individual known as the prime contractor. 
Under the procedure that has heretofore prevailed, the responsible 
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party to the contract is the individual, and the Government. The 
prime contractor is held responsible for the functioning and operation 
of the prime contract. 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparD. Now when you speak of auditing the so-called sub- 
contractor to whom you have just referred, am I to interpret or to 
assume you mean the subcontractor literally, that the operations of 
the subcontractor are subject to audit as a separate function, or is 
that tied into and a part of the prime contractor operation? 

Colonel Repp. Mr. Ganley with the Renegotiation Division can 
answer that. 

Mr. Gan.ery. If the prime contractor is subject to renegotiation, 
that much of the subcontractor’s business is subject to renegotiation. 

Hence, we do not put an auditor on the subcontractor except where 
by law we may audit the subcontractor’s portion of the prime contrac- 
tor’s business that is subject to renegotiation. 

Mr. SuHepparD. That is required by law? 

Mr. Gantry. They are required by law to furnish the Renegotiation 
Board with a summary of the business that is renegotiable or non- 
renegotiable. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the subcontractor furnish that to the Renego- 
tiation Board, or does he furnish it to the prime contractor and he is 
held responsible for supplying the data to the Renegotiation Board? 

Mr. Ganuey. The subcontractor is responsible. 

Mr. SueprarpD. How long has that type of operation been in effect, 
so far as you know? 

Mr. Gantry. It has been the standard practice since 1943 when 
the first renegotiation act was passed. 

Mr. SHepparD. For the sake of a little more information on that 
procedure, assuming that you find errors in the subcontractor’s 
operation, then he is arbitrarily, under the law, subject to direct 
renegotiation without reference to the prime contractor. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Gan.tey. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well; proceed. 


CONTRACTS SUBJECT TO RENEGOTIATION 


Mr. Ritey. What contracts are subject to renegotiation; how do 
you determine that? 

Colonel Repp. What contracts are subject to renegotiation, Mr. 
Ganley? 

Mr. Gantey. All contracts with the military department. 

Mr. Tasnr. There is a limit as to amount? 

Mr. Gantry. There is a limitation of $1,000; a negotiated contract 
in the amount of over $1,000 under the 1948 Act; however, there is no 
limitation under the 1951 Act. 

Mr. Taser. Only about one out of every three or four of the con- 
tracts are subject to renegotiation; is that about right? 

Mr. Gantry. I do not have those figures. I can supply the 
figures. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


Of the estimated contracts to be written in 1951, about 87 percent will be subject 
to renegotiation. 

Mr. Rivey. All over $1,000 are subject to renegotiation? 

Mr. Gantry. If they are negotiated contracts under the 1948 Act. 

Mr. SHepparp. So far as the law is concerned, do you know of any 
contract which is not subject to renegotiation? 

Mr. Gantry. Under the 1948 act, there are a great many contracts 
that are not subject to renegotiation. For instance, take stock items, 
such as pencils, and paper, if thé contracting officer purchases standard 
items, contract items, they probably were not subject to renegotiations. 

Mr. SHepparp. The general understanding is that contracts that 
are subject to renegotiation are those covering indeterminate items. 

Mr. Gantry. That is correct. 


COMPUTATION OF RENEGOTIATION PERSONNEL 


Colonel Repp. During the fiscal year 1952, it is expected that 900 
cases will be cleared. 1is estimate of 143 man-years is based on an 
average of 13 completed cases per professional staff member, renego- 
tiators, or iancist analysts per year. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. How does that follow from the figures of 143 
and 900 cases? 

Colonel Repp. 70 professional members and 73 other personnel. 
The factor of 13 is based on the professional personnel. 

Based on prior-year experience of renegotiation and the increase in 
efficiency evident-in fiscal year 1951, a goal of 15 cases per year per 
professional staff member (renegotiator, financial analysts) has been 
established. Present rate of production is 12 cases per professional 
per year. It is anticipated that a clearer understanding of renego- 
tiation procedures by contractors and increased efficiency on the part 
of renegotiation personnel will increase the number of completed cases 
per professional staff member during the balance of fiscal year 1951 
and reach a peak by the end of fiscal year 1952. 


OpreRATING Costs OrHeR THAN PERSONAL SERVICES 


The fund requirement for other operating costs referred to on 
pages 50, 51, 52, and 53 of the budget which you have before you and 
listed on chart No. 6, totals $3,834,000, and is broken down as 
follows: 

TRAVEL 


1. Travel: An amount of $1,499,000 is required for temporary- 
duty travel of military and civilian personnel, and permanent change- 
of-station travel of civilian personnel under this program. These 
funds will be used to pay for travel between Headquarters, Air 
Matériel Command, the Air procurement districts, and subordinate 
offices, and contractors’ plants, between the headquarters of the 
Auditor General in Philadelphia, Pa., the field auditing offices and 
contractors’ plants, and for renegotiation personnel to and from 
contractors’ plants. 

Mr. Taper. Are these district setups new, or are they districts 
that you have had a long time? 
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Colonel Repp. They are actually new. They were activated on 
March 1. It is comparable to what we had during the last war, with 
a few territorial adjustments. Before March 1 we had what we called 
procurement field offices. We had seven of those. We eliminated 
the one at Dayton and consolidated it under the Central Air Procure- 
ment District, with headquarters in Detroit. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


2. Communications services: An amount of $552,000 is required 
to pay for commercial communications services, including local and 
long-distance telephone costs, commercial teletype, telegraph, and 
postage at Headquarters, Air Matériel Command, and all of the com- 
munications costs at the Air procurement districts and subordinate 
offices. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Insofar as that particular item is concerned, the 
only control you would have would be the amount of participation; 
the total is an arithmetical calculation? 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Go ahead. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Colonel Repp. 3. Rents and utilities: An amount of $636,000 is 
required to pay for the rent of office space and the cost of utilities 
of the Air procurement districts and subordinate offices, and garage 
space for Government-owned vehicles, and for the rental of machine 
accounting equipment in the Air procurement districts and at Head- 
quarters, Air Matériel Command. It is necessary to occupy rented 
space because of the unavailability of Government-owned space. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Just a minute before you leave that. We would 
like to save time on the details, which we will take up later, if we can. 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What is going to be the status of that require- 
ment if your rent controls universally go off? 

Colonel Repp. That requirement is for commercial buildings. 
This is for the leases that were in existence prior to November 1950. 
Since November 30, 1950, the General Services Administration budgets 
for our rents and utilities. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

Colonel Repp. So these are fixed. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


4. Contractual services: The $659,000 required will provide funds 
to pay for repairs to Government-owned vehicles, office machines, 
office furniture, and for packing and crating charges incident to mov- 
ing office furniture and equipment, and other miscellaneous contractual 
services. It is not economical or practical to have these services 
performed at military shops. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


5. Supplies and materials: An amount of $136,000 is required to 
cover the cost of gasoline, oil, and other items required to operate 
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Government-owned vehicles in the Air procurement districts, and for 
miscellaneous supplies and materials not normally available through 
regular supply channels. 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


Then we have a requirement of $352,000 for social security, accord- 
ing to Public Law 734, Eighty-first Congress, second session. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Pertaining to the general statement, if there are 
any questions that the members of the committee wish to propound 
at this time, I think it would be proper. He has covered the entire 
water front, so far as program 190 is concerned, and the whole program 
is open for discussion. 


RENEGOTIATION OF BID CONTRACTS 


Mr. Rixey. Colonel, in regard to renegotiation, if you take bids on 
contracts, can you go back and renegotiate those contracts? 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. Contracts that result from an invitation 
to bid are subject to the Renegotiation Act of 1951. In other words, 
advertised procurement. 


PROCEDURE OF INVITATION TO BID 


Mr. Rixey. Is it your custom just to call in certain contractors, or 
do you advertise in the paper and let everybody bid who wants to, 
and then investigate the financial responsibility and experience of 
the bidders? 

Colonel Repp. For invitation to bids we maintain what we call a 
source for supply. We have approximately 20,000 names in these 
files. We have mailed out to these people catalogs showing the 
different classes of property, and we have had them circle and indicate 
the items they would be interested in bidding on. That has been 
put in the IBM machine. 

When we have a requirement for those, all those where they have 
indicated a desire to bid on that type of equipment are pulled out. 

We also send this information out to our district offices and regional 
offices, and anyone who is not in this source who wnats to bid can 
get his bid proposal and submit a bid. 

If we do not know the man’s capabilities, then we have our people in 
the districts go out and make a survey of his plant and check his 
know-how, the engineering know-how he has on the job, his machine 
tools, and look into his financial background and check on his general 
reputation. Then that is signified, and we qualify him or refer him. 

Before we disqualify anybody we have established in each of our 
regional offices a Facilities Advisory Board. After this team has been 
out looking over the plant and reviews this man’s brochure and 
reviews the data that these men have gathered, they decide that they 
do not think he can do the job, and then that is submitted to the 
district headquarters for a review by the Review Board, and before 
a final decision is reached on disqualifying the prospective bidder 
that has to be done. 
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ESTIMATES OF COST PRIOR TO BID 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have some way of estimating what you think 
these procurements should cost, so that you will know whether or 
not you get a good bid? 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. I do not know all the details on that, sir, 
but we naturally have past procurement on similar items, to compare 
with that. Then we have our buyers, who keep alert with the going 
market, and they talk to a number of contractors. Then when the 
bids come in they are all reviewed and analyzed. 

We have the authority to reject any and all bids if we do not think 
we have received a satisfactory bid, and readvertise. Maybe we can 
encourage some new people to submit quotations. There may have 
been someone who did not indicate a favorable response to our 
request before. 


RIGHT OF REJECTION 


Mr. Riey. I was going to ask you whether or not you retained the 
right to reject any and all bids. 
Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Ritey. You say that General Services Administration does 
most of the renting for you now? 

Colonel Repp. That is in accordance with the President’s Plan 18; 
since November 30, 1950. 


FACILITIES BEING RENTED 


Mr. Ritey. Do you know how many facilities you are now renting 
in terms of dollars? What is the over-all cost of your rented facilities 
now? 

Colonel Repp. I do not know the over-all cost of what they are 
renting. 

Mr. Ritey. That could be for the past year. 

Colonel Repp. Approximately $400,000 that we had for 1951. 

Mr. Rixey. There will be an increase, then? 

Colonel Repp. Specifically, $357,827 is what we had in the last 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Ritey. $357,000? 

Colonel Repp. $357,827. In connection with this $634,000, $175,- 
000 of that is for the rental of International Business Machines that 
we are putting out, mechanizing our reporting from the districts com- 
parable to what we had during the last war. 

Mr. Rivey. But the facilities that General Services Administration 
rents for you will be in addition to this $634,000? 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Ritey. You do not know what that will run? 

Colonel Repp. No, sir; I do not know the rate that they are paying 
on some of our space. I would estimate—strictly an estimate— 
approximately $1 million. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you reimburse them, or where do they get funds 
for these rented facilities? 
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Colonel Repp. They were allowed appropriations for that specific 
purpose. 

Mr. Rixtey. That is not chargeable to your budget? 

Colonel Repp. No, sir. They will gradually take over these 
present leases we are budgeting for now. We will reimburse them for 
those. 

General Asrnstio. For the space, but not for machines. 

Colonel Repp. We will continue renting IBM machines; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixtey. The rent for office space and like facilities will be 
handled by General Services Administration, and they will not appear 
in your budget? 

General Asrnstio. No, sir. This is the transitional stage. 
Mr. Rivey. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Suepparpb. Mr. Taber? 


COMPARISON OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAM WITH WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Taser. You told us that the Air Force handled $12,181,000,000 
on the average in the war period, and that your procurement program 
is about the same this year? 

Colonel Repp. Approximately $10 billion. 

Mr. Taser. Approximately $10 billion. How many contracts 
are you planning on this year? 

Colonel Repp. 13,793. 

Mr. TaBer. What was the average number of contracts in the war 
period? 

Colonel Repp. We have not been able to find all the old records, 
but we found some indications—and we are trying to verify them— 
on approximately somewhere between 17,000 and 20,000 was the 

igure. 

Mr. Taser. So that the procurement proposition was a good deal 
larger in volume of items than currently? 

Colonel Repp. Somewhat. 

Mr. Taser. Although the contracts would be larger now than then 
in dollars; but not so much larger in items. Is that not right? 

Colonel Repp. I think that would be approximately it. 

Mr. Taxper. So that would not be much to go by. 


EMPLOYEES IN WASHINGTON, D. C. AREA 


How many employees have you currently in your Washington 
office, or as of July 1? 

Colonel Repp. The only employees in this program who are in 
Headquarters USAF are the contract renegotiation people. 

Mr. Taser. How many of them are there? 

General Lyncu. Sixty, Mr. Taber, on June 30, 1951, in the Head- 
quarters United States Air Force. 


PERSONNEL AT WRIGHT FIELD 


Mr. Taner. How many do you have at Wright Field? That is 
what you call the Headquarters, Air Matériel Command. 

General Lyncu. We have 10,430. I beg your pardon, sir. 
Mr. Taser. That cannot be right. 
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Colonel Repp. No, sir. Approximately 2,133. 

Mr. Taser. Two thousand one hundred and thirty-three? 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is above what you are asking for in man-years 
for 1952; is that correct? 

Colonel Repp. That is the present strength, and what we are 
asking for in 1952 is in man-years. 

Mr. Taser. Two thousand and fifty-seven? 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. They would probably go up and down, 
and end up with that many man-years. 

In addition to that there are about 34 of these personnel at Head- 
quarters AMC, temporary employees just working on a temporary 
basis, who will go off the rolls. 


FIELD PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many do you have out in the field under the 
items other than the auditor? The renegotiators are all in the 
Washington office; are they not? 

General Lyncu. No, sir. There are 50 in the field extensions of 
headquarters. 

Mr. Taser. Fifty? 

General Lyncu. Fifty are in field extensions of Headquarters 
United States Air Force. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have as of now in this item which 
appears on page 42? How many comparable to the 8,667 do you 
have currently? 

Colonel Repp. As of the 22d of June, 7,411. 

Mr. Taser. How many have you in the next bracket, the auditors’ 
bracket? 

Colonel Repp. 729. 

Mr. Taser. You have not progressed far enough on your contracts, 
on these big contracts which relate to a lot of dollars, so that your 
activity on auditors has headed up too much; have you? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is quite right, sir. We are 6 months behind the 
procurement. 

Mr. Taser. You are 6 months behind the procurement? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. So that is not very much to go by on the volume of 
your contracts, until after the deliveries begin to come in. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is quite right, sir. 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS ON CONTRACTS 


Mr. Taper. Do these contracts involving these expensive planes 
call for partial payments as the work progresses? 

Mr. Tuomas. The contractor can elect to ask for partial payment 
if he desires. 

Mr. Taper. The contractor can ask for them? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. In most instances they do. 

Mr. Taber. They do? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Repp. Sir, we have as of May 31, 1,140 contracts with the 
partial-payment clause which authorizes partial payments. 
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Mr. Taser. If the contract is of considerable size it is customary 
for that to be done; and if it is a real small contract it is not so much 
that way; is that not right? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir; the size of the contract does not affect it. 
If the contractor needs the money in most instances they will make a 
partial payment if he requests it. ; 

General Asensio. I think it depends in greater measure, Mr. Taber, 
on whether he has to buy materials progressively and incorporate 
them into end items at certain stages and then ask for more money 
for more materials, or whether he is in a condition to carry right on 
through. 

TOTAL NUMBER ON PAYROLLS 


Mr. Taser. Well, I do not know that I have too much beyond that. 
That means that you have presently on the rolls how many? 

Colonel Repp. Sir, our latest informal figure, which has not been 
double-checked, is a total of 10,395 people on the rolls—9,556 of the 
Air Matériel Command, 729 Auditor General people, and 110 contract 
renegotiators. 

Mr. Taser. That is 12 above the figures you gave us, but that 
might come out very well on the June 22 figure. 

olonel Repp. Yes, sir. These figures are as of last Friday. I am 
sure they are approximately accurate. 

Mr. Taser. It does not make much difference anyway. 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What was your man-year figure for 1950 and 1951? 

Colonel Repp. 6,166 estimated for 1951 and 3,992 for 1950. 

Mr. Tazser. You will not have occasion to put your auditors on for 
a littlé while yet. You will not have so many men in the field, more 
than what you have now, and your headquarters staff is pretty well 
set; is it not? 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. 


INSPECTORS 


Mr. Taser. Does your set-up include the inspectors? 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir; the quality control, production and pro- 
curement inspectors; not the inspector general. 

Mr. Taser. It does not include the military personnel who are 
involved in that, but it does include the local inspectors who are 
stationed on the job? 

Colonel Rupp. In the district; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have. 


DISTRICT AND REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. You told us you had 24 regional offices? 

Colonel Repp. Twenty-three regional offices, sir. It says 24. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. It says 24. 

Colonel Repp. We have a liaison office in Canada, but it is not a 
full-fledged regional office. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. Well, 23 regional offices and 1 liaison office 
in Canada, and 28 plant residences. 
Are there any district offices as distinct from those? 
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Colonel Repp. Well, there are six district offices. These regional 
offices come under the respective district office. 

Mr. Wiaeaieswortn. You have six district offices in addition to 
the regional offices and plant residences? 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnH. That is all in the field? 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. 


LOCATION OF DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mr. Taper. It struck me as peculiar that you had the biggest part 
of New York State tied up with New England. How do your people 
travel, mostly by airplane? 

Colonel Repp. Military air and 

Mr. Taser. Military air mostly; is that right? Do they supply 

your civilian employees with military air transportation? 
+ Colonel Repp. No, sir. It is not military air mostly now. They 
travel military air, commercial air, common railroad, bus, and by 
Government-owned cars and privately owned cars to a minor extent, 
on short runs for short trips. 

Mr. Taser. I am wondering if you do not have a lot of difficult 
traveling and a lot of difficult and expensive waste of employees’ 
time in the way you have your locations laid out. 

Colonel Repp. That is why we have established the regional 
offices, so that they would not have to travel from these district head- 
quarters offices. We have a regional office in Rochester. That covers 
that vicinity. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. That increases personnel but decreases travel ; 
is that right? 

- Colonel Repp. It probably would not have much effect on the 
personnel. 





RELATIONSHIP OF PERSONNEL AND TRAVEL 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. You mean your district offices are going to 
be smaller next year than this? 

Colonel Repp. No, sir. The district offices are strictly staff and 
administrative offices. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You are setting up 24 regional offices now? 

Colonel Rupp. They have already been established. They are in 
operation. 

Mr. WiaG.eswortu. I thought you told Mr. Taber the reason you 
set them up, or one reason, was that it cuts down travel. 

Colonel Repp. One reason we set them up was so that they would 
be closer to the proximity of production and that would necessarily 
reduce travel to a certain extent. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortu. It reduces travel, but it increases the per- 
sonnel you put in the offices; does it not? 

General Asensi0. I believe you could look at it this way, Mr. 
Wigglesworth: You would have increased travel without those offices. 

Mr. WicGLteswortu. I realize that. 

General Asunsio. And you would require the same number of 

eople. 
. Mr. WiGGLEswortH. Where would they be? Where were they? 
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General Asensto. They would be—— 
Mr. WiceLteswortu. Where were they before these regional offices 
were set up? 

General Asensio. They would have to be in the district offices, and 
since more travel was required it would take more people to perform 
the travel. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnu. Were they in the district offices? 

General AsEnsro. Yes, sir; they were in the procurement field offices 
that we had before we had the districts. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. How many of those did you have? 

Colonel Repp. We had seven procurement field offices. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. How many did you have in those procurement 
field offices? 

Colonel Repp. When we went into the district set-up March 1 we 
had approximately, I would say, 6,000 people. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You had how many? 

Colonel Repp. Approximately 6,000. 

Mr. WiG@Leswortu. 6,000? 

Colonel Repp. Out in the field. 

Mr. WiaGLesworru. You are asking for 8,667 now? 

Colonel Repp. We have those people on now, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrnH. You told us you had 7,411 on. 

Colonel Repp. That was as of the-—— 

Mr. WicGLesworrnH. June 30 last. 

Colonel Repp. June 22. We had 7,411 on the 22d of June. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. We were given June 30. Was it June 22? 

Colonel Repp. That specific figure was June 22. On June 30 we 
have a total of 9,556, including headquarters. 

Mr. Wieaieswortn. That includes all other offices? 
Colonel Repp. That includes headquarterisand the districts. 


FUNCTIONS OF FIELD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. What do these people in the field do, in 
ABC terms? 

General Lyncu. May I speak to that point, Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. Wiaetesworru. What point? 

General Lynecn. Of the organization of these procurement district 
offices, because my office handled the approval of the plan which set 
those up. 

The regional offices that were mentioned before were action agencies 
of the Air Matériel Command Headquarters. All the policy decisions 
and a great part of the operational matters were settled in Air Matériel 
Command Headquarters with these people in the field as interme- 
diaries. 

In view of the increased volume of procurement that was coming up 
the Air Matériel Command came into Headquarters, United States 
Air Force, and asked for authority to set up these districts. These 
districts have taken over from Headquarters, Air Matériel Command, 
certain functions of administering civilian personnel and are major 
operators now within the policies established by Air Matériel Com- 
mand in order to reduce the time lag in getting decisions for the con- 
tractors that the Air Force is dealing with. 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES BY LOCATION 


Mr. WiaGLeswortx. How many people do you have in your dis- 
trict offices on the average? 

Colonel Repp. I can give you that in just a minute, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You set them up, did you not, General? 

General Lyncu. I do not have the figures here as to just what are 
in each office, sir. 

Colonel Repp. You want in the district headquarters, or the total 
in each district? 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I want an average for the district offices, of 
which you told me you had six. 

Colonel Repp. All right, sir. 

For instance, in New York, the eastern district, we have 1,677. 
These figures are as of the 3lst of May. The eastern district, New 
York, 1,677. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. In the district office? 

Colonel Repp. No, sir. That covers the entire operation. 

Mr. WicG.Leswortu. I asked you how many you had on an average 
in your district offices, of which there were six. 

Colonel Repp. Let me see if I can break this down. I think I can 
give you those figures here. 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. Do you not have a list of your six offices 
there? 

Colonel Repp. Sir, we have them. We have them listed. 

Mr. Wice.Leswortu. I do not care to the decimal point, but give 
me a rough idea of what you have in the district offices. 

Colonel Repp. We do not have it broken down in the report. We 
have the total they have in the district. 

General Stone. How many do you have at Church Street in New 
York? 

Colonel krepp. We do not have that by breakdown. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Do you mean to say that you cannot tell this 
committee how many people you have in your district offices? 

Colonel Repp. I can tell you how many we have in each procure- 
ment district, but when it is broken down by the district headquarters 
and regional offices I cannot give you that. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. You have testified you have 23 regional 
offices, 1 liaison office, 28 plant residences, and 6 district offices. 
That is a total of 58 offices in the field. 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Now you cannot tell me what the personnel 
in any of those offices is? 

Colonel Repp. I do not have it with me, sir. I have it back at the 
Air Matériel Command. I can give you the total in each district. 

Mr. WiaG.eswortu. I do not know. It seems extremely difficult 
to get what would seem to be ABC information. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The following schedule is a breakdown of the number of personnel and value 
of contracts at the various district, regional, and plant residences as of May 31, 
1951 (program 190). 
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Type office and location 


Number of 
personnel 





Value of 
contracts 





CENTRAL AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT, DETROIT, MICH. 


District headquarters, Detroit, Mich 
Regional offices: 
Detroit, Ohi Sia wits eine Gmibnn Carp tne mires bein wasnmaninbidn wae nna cee 


Fast Canadian Re hepe bpd dma eE RG aeSeheKepennwnhwenenencueccass peetoaon 


EASTERN AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


District headquarters, New York, N. Y 
Regional offices: 
SEE aS LENS En rf 
i a ee Po OS ociwninine Shinnidmanddeedocueesoecnu 
Philadelphia, Pa_- 
Plant residences: 
Bendix Radio, Towson, ice ald Lat cesiahsh Ueseinapaiecs tin tion tans ee ee Fs 


Curtiss-Wright, Caldwell, N 

Fairchild, Hagerstown, Md_ 

Glenn 1, Martin, Baltimore, Md-,...:...-...;...2-.....-..-............. 
Republic Aviation, Long Island, oh lie CR ae 

Sperry Gyro, Great Neck, Long Island, MMe sek cl 
Wright Aeronautical, Wood-Ridge, N. DS HRY 1 ARE Opa SP RA ole Bee 


St. Louis, Mo 
Sas ini case vesnidhniwichkigs-o-e aie wsniints 
nn I 2 G8 2s Seno ee, EL MES 
ES SNe RS dae Sa 
Plant residences: 

he A a2 I sn 8 ns Saahiem bi ime sihe Gia wage ated 
Studebaker, South Bend, Ind. hon 

BOP assembly division, FGMC, Kansas City, Kans_ 
Indianapolis Allison division, GMC 
Kenosha, Wis., Nash-Kelvinator--.................-.------- y 


NORTHEASTERN AIR PROCUREMENT IAMSTRICT, BOSTON, MASS, 


District headquarters, Boston, Mass....................-..-..---.- ion thaa aicrapies 
Regional offices: 
SR ETE SES ey DURE gine Cee A Pe 5 ae ACR AS SRE SO a 
meceee, 2. Y......-.......- CON PEE EAS TIER IIE 
Plant residences: 
EE OEE I en ee ee ae 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y -........-.-.-.------------ pelts 
General Electric, West Lynn, Mass. --..........-..-.--.--------- 
General Electric, Syracuse, N. Y.......-...-.-.------- 
IR rs Soe eb cdieconindnin es ueine capes 


SOUTHERN AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT, FORT WORTH, TEX. 


District Meadanarters, Port Worth; Tet. .-.........-...-.....22222 2-2 ee 
Regional offices: 
i A at i ei Rae Ee RATS A ee RE Le BO MN Se 
Ey, SOs agi fh 5152S cok hbase ckscesehibuxabucctieeendaa 
IN a cn aatpntnen all p29 
Plant residences: 
NR gre S56. 5. se cmkiapacdtpcdenossbsquccanses oi 
Boeing, Wichita, Kans : a EW pe neces acne cet sb 
Consolidated V ultee, ne WaM De gs se ac ue ge 
Lockheed, Marietta, | ROE CORRE Sp aR ry Ree Te ae 














ME ia hn ost Rakes 

369 | $192, 205, 094 

307 80, 594, 107 

241 299, 517, 675 

213 78, 359, 350 

1 9, 141, 823 

33 68, 487, 920 

1,419 728, 305, 969 
429 











159, 781, 690 
102, 598, 198 


if Rea ae 
151 87, 858, 131 
75 173, 854, 523 
129 103, 709, 885 
106 37, 237, 551 
76 29, 050, 140 
56 3, 288, 987 
55 147, 188, 157 
18 55, 000, 000 
20 40, 805, 504 
52 285, 864, 137 
5 20, 000, 000 
967 983, 857 , 015 
ee 
177 105, 498, 826 
114 116, 832, 305 
46 36, 781, 181 
56 72, 599, 753 
72 229, 272, 052 
40 44, 022, 870 
697 605, 006, 987 
» SESE Aes SS 
94 9, 093, 731 
98 4, 295, 845 
98 37, 838, 045 
58 26, 463, 980 
147 
172 
7 





40, 825, 520 








380, 897, 009 
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Number of} Value of 
Type office and location personnel contracts 





WESTERN AIR PROCUREMENT DISTRICT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


District headquarters, Los Angeles, Calif.............----------- ee 411 
Regional offices: 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Glendale, Calif 
San Diego, Calif 


en binfinineaens aera atin th iia temdiclaiawiln wm giieteeinalintabicie rR Te 151 $71, 638, 731 
Raden Ree Kine tine rahe miepiiiee niin pmbiiibihe da 185 77, 182, 465 


: up eaininsialetaliaiiaaadesD eee steancdiehaclansen tne 41 15, 548, 104 
San Francisco, Calif SI ae 64 5, 517, 671 
Seattle, Wash. Re AN EIS PEER ae 22 366, 774 
Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Calif___- 


sdninkih mo dudestis an wend 14 0 
Plant residences: | 
Boome, Seattle, Wash...................-- 
Consolidated Vultee, San Diego, Calif_- 


PE aie i hee 154 304, 528, 894 
Douglas, Long Beach, Calif. _- te easié 


sahwnokeke 102 50, 189, 911 
118 260, 479, 111 











Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, | LEASES NOTE 51 45, 407, 994 
Lockheed Aircraft, Burbank, Calif a3 : nwbicese ot aund 102 208, 620, 236 
North American Aviation, Los Angeles, Calif Se is Anat Re 142 364, 255, 726 
Northrop Aircraft, Hawthorne, Calif... _- POA EI Bs EG TROLS Ere ee. 74 155, 411, 046 
aa EI cet Be 5 Ca eS eo Oe ea SO I ete BE 1,631 | 1, 559, 146, 663 
DEE EM SAR Re Se REED RES TO SN | 7,353 | 5, 481, 186, 189 

! 





DUTIES OF FIELD PERSONNEL 


What do these people in the field do, in simple terms? 

Colonel Repp. They administer contracts, approve the contractors’ 
purchasing systems. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. What does that mean, “administer contracts”? 

Colonel Repp. They administer the contract out in the district. 
They administer the contracts in the operations to see that the con- 
tractor complies with the terms of the contract. 

Mr. WiecLeswortn. They do an inspection job; is that what it 
means? 

Colonel Repp. No, sir. They actually do more than an inspection 
job. They actually approve his voucher for reimbursement, and they 
approve subcontracting, and they approve his overtime. Any 
overtime he wishes to work under this contract he must have the 
approval of the contracting officer on. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortn. Well, you have practically 14,000 contracts 
in prospect and you are asking for 8,700 people out in the field. That 
is about 1% contracts per individual per year. 

Colonel Repp. Yes, but, sir 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What do you do with all these people? I am 
trying to get some idea of what their duties are. 

Colonel Repp. You must bear in mind, sir, that we have all the 
contracts from prior procurement out there, which are continued in 
operation. They administer the contracts. 

Included under contract administration is the approval of the con- 
tract, the contractor’s invoices for reimbursements under the cost 
type of contracts, approval of his overtime, approval of his requests 
for partial payments. They expedite production. They assist the 
contractor in acquiring critical materials. They review all the cost 
proposals on negotiated contracts. And they inspect or exercise 
surveillance over the quality control system of the contractor, and 
accept the items for the Government. They see that the Govern- 
ment property that we furnish the man under the contract is properly 
utilized and properly accounted for. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF WORKLOAD RATIOS 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. Well, even if he has three contracts a year, 
based on that diagram you showed us this morning, that seems like 
a very small quota per person. 

Colonel Repp. It averages 8.22, sir, per man-year. That includes 
all clerical, on the average. 

Mr. WieG.iesworts. All in the same locality? 

Colonel Rupp. All the 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. You told us this morning—I do not know how 
you figured it out—that you needed 1 man-year for every 8.22 con- 
tracts in terms of production and procurement. In other words, all 
one man is expected to handle is 8 contracts per year in those terms? 

Colonel Repp. All right. 

Mr. Wiccitesworru. You told us in terms of quality control you 
needed one man for every 4.09 contracts. 

Colonel Repp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaecLesworrtu. In other words, a man is only expected to 
look after four and a fraction contracts a year. 

I have no expert knowledge in this field, but that seems to me, off- 
hand, to be an extremely low quota per individual. I would think 
that they could handle a great many more contracts per man-year 
than that, and therefore your request for personnel is very much 
overdone here. 

Mr. SHeprparD. Do you have an answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion? 

Colonel Repp. Yes. Based on the past fiscal year, 1950, we had 
5,997 active prime contracts, and during that time we utilized 700 
production and procurement people, which gives us a factor of 8.22, 
in the quality control 4.09 contracts, that is, prime contracts. 

In addition to that we have 70,950 subcontracts, as of May 31, 
requiring inspection at the source of production. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Now, when we were talking about renegotia- 
tion you said the ratio was based on professional staff only; does that 
apply to this work also? 

Colonel Repp. No; this is as to the whole personnel. 

Mr. Wicetesworta. This includes all personnel in procurement 
and production. 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. But only professional personnel in renegotia- 
tion? 

Colonel Repp. The ratio of 13 cases per professional is only cover- 
ing the professional personnel. ; 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. What you have done, as I understand, is to 
go back 2 or 3 years and ascertain the rate of work at that time, and 
you found your personnel was only handling contracts at the rate of 
four and a fraction per individual. 

Colonel Repp. That is the present 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. That is what you have done? 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. That does not establish the fact that this 
rate is the maximum rate that should be specified under present 
conditions. 
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Colonel Repp. In addition to that-we have 70,950 subcontracts out 
over the country in plants that require this quality-control surveillance. 

Mr. WicaieswortH. That is all included in this 4.09? 

Colonel Repp. That is prime contracts. The 4.09 contracts are 
what we use to arrive at the workload. 

Mr. Wicctesworts. That is the yardstick you are using? 

Colonel Repp. Yes. We are administering today 10,314 prime 
contracts—rather as of May 31. 

Mr. WigeLeswortH. And you expect a little over 14,000 next 
year; 15,794. 

TRAVEL INCREASE 


What was your travel appropriation for this year? 

Colonel Repp. $992,000. 

Mr. WieeiteswortH. You are asking for an increase of almost 50 
percent? 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. In spite of the fact that the regional offices 
were set up on the theory that they would save us travel money. 


OTHER OBJECTS OF EXPENDITURE 


What is your communications appropriation? 

Colonel Repp. $377,940. 

Mr. WieeLesworrn. And your rents and utilities? 

Colonel Repp. It was $357,827. 

Mr. WiaeLesworts. And other contractual services? 

Colonel Rrepp. That was $1,868,000. 

Mr. WiGeG.tesworts. That shows a decrease, the only item that 
shows a decrease here. 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 

Mr. WieGLesworrn. And supplies and materials? 

Colonel Repp. $63,172. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnH. Was there any social security this year? 

Colonel Repp. $302,000. 


EMPLOYMENT BY FIELD LOCATION 


I have some figures here on the district headquarters. You raised 
a question about that. In the western district, for example, there 
are 411 people in the district headquarters. They will average about 
250 in the 6 districts. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Two hundred and fifty is the average? 

Colonel Repp. Yes. 

Mr. WieeiteswortH. And what will the regional offices run? 

Colonel Repp. The regional offices will vary, depending upon their 
size. As an illustration, at Cleveland, Ohio, it is approximately 307. 
And we have regional offices ranging all the way to that—at Glendale 
office, regional office, Los Angeles, it is 185. 

And at San Diego regional office it is only 41. They would average, 
as I estimate, they would average 150. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. What about the plant residences? 

Colonel Repp. The plant residences; we have at the Boeing Airplane 
Corp., Wichita, Kans., we have approximately—I think this is an 
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estimate—about 147; and we will have about 154 at the Boeing Airplane 
in Seattle, Wash. They are the largest. 

North American is 142; and Douglas, 118; Lockheed, 102. And 
the Allison Division of General Motors at Indianapolis, about 52. 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. Will you have plant residences and regional 
offices in the same region? 

Colonel Repp. In the same territory? 

Mr. WiaacLeswortu. Yes. 

Colonel Repp. Yes; the residences work in the one plant, the large 
plants. And we will have the regional offices that carry on the smaller 
contracts and the smaller business activities. 


STAFFING OF OFFICES IN FIELD 


Mr. Taser. When you go out, do yo have a complete set-up of 
auditors and inspectors and all of that kind of stuff, or do you have 
just the inspectors? 

Colonel Repp. No. We have a complete organization. We have 
the contracting officers, and we have the production personnel, and 
we have the quality control personnel, and we have the flight-test 
and acceptance personnel, and we have the industrial property 
administrator; and the auditor general has an auditing office in all the 
districts except Boston. He handles the Boston district out of New 
York; and he has a district at Atlanta, Ga., a regional office—we do 
not have a district at Atlanta. We operate that district out of Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

FUNCTIONS OF HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 


Mr. WieGieswortu. What work is handled in your headquarters? 

Colonel Repp. The headquarters, Air Matériel Command, the 
procurement, the placing of the contracts or negotiations or advertis- 
ing, and execution. The main mission is the placement of the 
procurement, and determining the productive capacity, and, second, 
the source of the major contract for major components and items of 
that nature. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. I believe that is all. 


BASIS OF 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. If I understand your statement correctly, you 
figure most of your workloads based on data going back to your 
experience for 1950. 

Colonel Repp. Yes; fiscal year 1950. 

Mr. Scrivner. How are we to know if that is really a satisfactory 
basis? We do not care to be Simon Legrees with a whiplash on a man’s 
back all the time, but most of these people get a pretty fair salary, and 
they ought to turn in a pretty fair day’s work. How do we know the 
workload you have used, based on 1950, represents a reasonable 
amount of work for those people to be doing? 

Colonel Repp. Well, we think we know by the fact that they ac- 
complish the job, and with the continuation, the personnel utilization, 
advice, and administrative visits from the Ai Matériel Command 
headquarters and by the region, in determining the work that they 
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have accomplished ; and also by the fact that they had to spend a great 
deal of overtime to accomplish their jobs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, let us stop right there for a moment: the mere 
fact that you had to pay overtime is not a criterion to go by, in my 
mind, as to whether more help was needed. That could result from 
the fact there is some financial inducement to work overtime and some- 
times people take it a little easy during the day, or during the week, 
with the view of getting overtime hours, or getting time and a half, or 
sometimes double time. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 


Colonel Repp. We charge our supervisory personnel with responsi- 
bility to see that does not happen. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, but how do the supervisors do it? Often 
they do not like to crack down on somebody; they do not like to make 
somebody mad at them, so the supervisor is not going to crack down 
too hard. 

Colonel Repp. We make a survey of the operations and if we find 
that is being done the supervisor will be appraised of the findings, and 
directed to instigate closer supervision in the use of personnel both dur- 
ing normal working hours and overtime hours; should this situation 
continue the supervisor would be removed. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many supervisors have you removed from the 
job? 

Colonel Repvp. I do not know the actual number; in many instances 
where a supervisor may not prove to have the capabilities for his 
present assignment he will have qualities which will qualify him for a 
different type of assignment, and rather than lose these qualifications 
to the Air Forces he would be assigned where supervision of personnel 
would not be required. If his violations are flagrant or he has no 
other potential qualifications he would be released as soon as possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many supervisors have you had to change 
because the supervisor was not getting work out of the force that he 
should, for what they are being paid for? 

Colonel Repp. I would not know that answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when these inspection trips are made, 
in most cases, they will know when the inspector is coming and of 
course everybody gets busy like bees. 

Colonel Repp. We make it a practice to have administrative staff 
visits from Headquarters of the Air Force, and from the Inspector 
General’s headquarters, USAF; an inspector is always around making 
inspections and surveys. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long do you think it would take to get infor- 
mation in a plant that an inspector was expected down there to make 
an inspection? 

Colonel Repp. Probably not very long. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. Of course, they will work when 
they know some supervisor is coming down through the plant. Of 
course, if they are working on a piece-work basis, and the piece work 
is done they get to go home, that is something else. 
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REALISM OF BUDGET BASE FOR 1952 


I am not satisfied in my own mind that the workload of fiscal year 
1950 is as realistic as it might be, because I have had some reports 
from various people who would not give names—they would not dare— 
but who a lot of times are actually and honestly concerned about 
what is being done or should be done. That does not apply just to 
this branch but other branches as well. 


MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 


Colonel Repp. One way we are combating that is by the contin- 
uous Management surveys from the control personnel at headquarters, 
Air Matériel Command, and from the district controller’s office, and 
from the director of procurement and industrial procurement plants 
office, and also based on the utilization of manpower; we require them 
to submit an output report every month showing their workload. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. But by the time you get enough people in 
service to make these reports and to have somebody check these 
reports and to recheck them, you are going to have to put on more 
manpower, 2nd the cost will be such as to deteat the very purpose of it. 

Colonel Repp. I think you might look at it from this point of view, 
Mr. Scrivner: that we have here 12,000 men in a $10 billion procure- 
ment program, plus already having out in the field as of May 31, 5.5 
billion under contract. That is a total of $15 billion, which is over a 
million dollars per man. 


CONTROL OVER NUMBER AND SELECTION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, you sit down and write some contracts for 
procurement for a billion dollars, and that represents a thousand 
million right there. And you would certainly have several that 
would run into a billion dollars. 

lam disturbed. A great many people are disturbed by this matter 
of personnel. Every time you pick up a paper you see that one of 
the major defense agencies is going to put on a tremendous number of 
people this week or next week. Everybody is disturbed about it; 
| know I am, and if you have someone who can tell me something 
about it, throw a little light on it, it would help. 

General Sronr. I would like to make one or two comments that 
might help, Mr. Scrivner. 

In the first place we put the bulk of our people who have been 
trained in business school into our procurement organization. For 
example, we send a lot of officers to the training school at Harvard, and 
the bulk of those people go into the procurement organization. We 
have in the AMC—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That is Air Matériel Command. 

General Stone. Air Matériel Command works with the Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, who also has had business experience, and 
with a buying organization; and a system has been installed to 
secure the most efficient controls, and one that will insure that the 
people who are engaged in production are getting results. 

[ think the goal of this whole organization and other Air Force 
organizations is not to have people on the rolls we do not need. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is our goal, too. 

General Stone. Yes. I admit that in controls no perfect organiza- 
tion has ever been secured, but we do have a set-up for controls to 
insure productivity; and we do that by reports and also by inspection; 
and we of course are trying to educate our people in management, good 
economic management in the use of resources. 

As a matter of fact, one of the things we require in determining 
whether a man is capable of supervision is whether he exercises judg- 
ment and economic management of the resources at his disposal, and 
at the present time we are putting heat on that particular effort. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is encouraging. I should think that would 
be a good measurement of whether a man was capable of supervision, 
making proper use of the resources at his command now. 

Now, what are these 165 people doing at Boeing? 

Colonel Repp. They are administering the Boeing contract; and 
they are accepting the aircraft for the Air Force; they are pushing 
production, and they are assisting the contractor in acquiring critical 
materials. 

Mr. Scrivner. I happen to have a friend who was in the service 
and who was in some of this work during World War II, and the 
summary of his remarks was that they are just over-organized; that 
they are going heavier and heavier on this checking of costs and ac- 
counting systems more than was ever done before. They are putting 
on large groups in all of these plants, larger groups than are necessary. 
I do not know from personal experience, and I have no way of telling 
whether that situation exists or not. 

Colonel Repp. We do not think it does. I have been there on two 
staff visits since the first of the year, and from my observation our 
people are working. 

Mr. Scrivner. You think you need this whole 165? 

Colonel Repp. That 165 is an estimate; it somewhere approximates 
that number; maybe 147. 

Mr. Scrivner. | do not know; I just put your figure down, 165. 

Colonel Repp. Usually when we go on these visits we talk with 
the contractor, and many of these are large contractors, and are heavy 
taxpayers, and they are not interested in seeing the Government’s 
money wasted. They indicate to me that our people were busy and 
were on top of the job all the time. And, we do that at a lot of places. 

Mr. Scrivner. | will try to get down there myself and take a look 
at it if we ever get Congress out of session. 


TRAVEL—TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 


There is one other item you have in here, that of “Travel”. As I 
have stated previously before other boards and bureaus, I cannot 
understand the necessity for all these increases. 

For instance, there have been changes, some of them called per- 
manent changes for trips that will be paid for. And sometimes there 
seems to be a considerable abuse in the use of temporary-duty travel. 
Sometimes they have taken people from one side of the country to 
the other when people were there who had the ability, and were 
obtainable within a very short distance. 

Sometimes somebody is put on temporary-duty travel where some 
change has been made to take a man, say, from Chicago to New 
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York, or from New York to Chicago, or send him from New York to 
San Diego when there may be a man who is capable at San Diego to 
handle the job. 

Colonel Repp. We charge that responsibility to the district com- 
mand, and before he can transfer any key personnel from one district 
to another, say, from New York to Los Angeles, he must clear that, 
coordinate it and get the approval of the division chief so that it is 
in conformity with the Headquarters Air Command. 

For instance, if the quality-control man is—— 

Mr. Scrivner. An inspector. 

Colonel Repp. An inspector, he must coordinate that with the 
Chief of the Quality Control Division, Air Matériel Command. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about those who are not key personnel? 

Colonel Repp. We charge that responsibility to the district com- 
mand, and we do not find them transferrmg men from one district 
to another. In the first place, if they are good men, they want to 
hold on to them; and, if they are not, the other place does not want 
them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, they want to hold the good men, but 
when there is a call for transfer, and they want to have several people, 
the man who is not so good is transferred. 

Colonel Repp. The other command may not want them. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have seen this, and I have, too, where someone 
was short of manpower and they need, say, 18 men, and the other 
groups or agency will always check out the men they do not want to 
hold. 

Colonel Repp. -Another way of controlling it is by the control of the 
allowance for travel money. We allot this money which has to do for 
each command, and they have to provide justification for its use in 
their district. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do feel that due care is being exercised? 

Colonel Repp. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Scrivner. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CONTROL OF COST-PLUS CONTRACTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Just one further question on this item: In all cate- 
gories of personnel concerning which you had inquiries, what is the 
effect of the cost-plus contracts? 

Colonel Repp. I do not quite get the question. We are issuing 
CPF contracts; we have approximately 550 CPF contracts. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you find that where your cost-plus contracts are 
operating you have a closer check on the utilization of manpower and 
incidentally the cost of the operation? 

Colonel Repp. On the Air Force personnel or on the contractor’s 
personnel? 

Mr. Suerparp. On the contractor’s personnel or the Air Force 
personnel? 

Colonel Repp. We find that there is no difficulty in the Air Force 
personnel, because whether it is a cost-plus fixed-fee price or not has 
no bearing on their work at all. 

On the contractor, we do watch that very closely, not only on the 
cost-plus fixed-fee contract but contracts with price redetermination 
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where we ask the Auditor General’s office to assist, and also the 
General Accounting Office is in this, making studies all the time. 

Mr. SHerparp. My question was more addressed to whether there 
was closer scrutiny as to the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract; obviously 
it would be more applicable to contractor’s personnel in that category 
as against other types of contracts. 

Colonel Repp. We have controls on cost-plus contracts in that we 
have people who are checking on the contractors in each one of these 
districts. The contractor has to prove his cost in submitting his 
request for reimbursement, and he cannot get paid until the auditor 
has reviewed the request in comparison with the contract and the 
request has been approved for payment. 

We knock out a lot of items requested for reimbursement by that 
very means. When an item has been once disapproved the contractor 
does not usually claim the same kind of item again. That is one 
reason the total saving resulting from audit cannot be determined. 


SAVINGS AS RESULT OF AUDITING 


Mr. SuHepparp. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that your bookkeeping 
system does not have in it something that would reveal the amount of 
savings resulting from your activity. If that were reflected vou 
would have some basis to indicate the results of the type of work that 
your personnel does in making checks on the actual utilization of 
manpower and to see that it is used to the greatest degree possible. 

But, without having such a bookkeeping system, you do not have 
any opportunity to indicate the benefits from your work. 

How much money do you think you save, in dollars? I do not 
suppose you would be able to indicate that. 

Colonel Repp. No. We can give you some indication of dollars 
saved as a result of the audits. The Auditor General estimated 
that there has been a saving of approximately a hundred million 
dollars during the past fiscal year through the auditing of procurement 
contracts. We know that our cost analysis out in the districts and 
regional offices and plant offices have saved an awful lot of money, 
but we would not know how much. 

General Stronr. The reported savings resulting from industrial 
audits indicates that for each dollar of Industrial Audits Division 
costs, more than $20 is saved to the Government in the form of 
tangible dollars which ordinarily can be utilized for additional procure- 
ment. Particularly in the near future, when many contractors 
unknown to the Government and unfamiliar with Government pro- 
curement policies will come into the procurement picture, the actual 
value to the Air Force of auditors in contractors’ plants will be far in 
excess of the calculable dollars saved, as the presence of such auditors 
will additionally act to deter many contractors from presenting claims 
which are knowledgeably unreasonable in principle, and also because 
preliminary discussion with the auditor will dissuade many contractors 
from claiming costs which are not allowable under existing procure- 
ment policies. Based on the foregoing, the total tangible savings for 
the fiscal year 1951 is estimated at approximately $100,000,000. 

The principal function of the Division is the performance of audits 
of costs incurred by contractors in the performance of procurement 
contracts with industrial concerns, including most of the aircraft man- 
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ufacturers, many of the country’s largest corporations, and a large and 
comprehensive group of smaller enterprises. Audits of costs under 
these industrial contracts are performed by either mobile or resident 
auditors, depending upon the volume of audit work in the particular 
contractor’s plant. Nonrecurring audits are accomplished by a staff 
of mobile auditors, who, although assigned on a permanent basis to 
the various district and branch offices of the Auditor General, are 
temporarily assigned to contractors’ plants for the time necessary to 
accomplish a particular audit. If the volume of audit work in a 
contractor’s plant is sufficient to require the continuous time of one or 
more auditors, an audit staff, and necessary clerical assistants, are 
assigned to the plant on a permanent duty basis as an audit residency, 
thus eliminating the subsistence and travel expenses of mobile auditors. 

Audits undertaken by the Industrial Audits Division are made for 
such purposes as determining: (a) The validity of contractors’ claims 
for reimbursement of costs, (b) the unit cost of producing an item 
under a procurement contract, (c) the total cost of performing a 
procurement contract, (d) the costs incurred up to a given date under 
a going procurement contract, (e) the costs relating to the termination 
of a contract, (f) costs pertaining to facility contracts for construction 
of Government-furnished buildings and equipment to provide for 
increased production, and (g) the amounts involved in cases of alleged 
fraud. In addition, industrial auditors perform surveys of con- 
tractors’ accounting systems, internal controls and programs of 
internal audit to determine the adequacy thereof in relation to pro- 
posed or existing contract requirements. The principal types of 
procurement contracts involving audits to be performed by the Indus- 
trial Audits Division are cost-reimbursement type contracts and fixed- 
price contracts containing price redetermination provisions. 

Mr. Suepparpb. I think that is helpful in indicating what is being 
accomplished by the people on the job. As a result of the work of 
the personnel you have functioning in this capacity, whether the 
amount of money returned amounts to $2 million, or more or what- 
ever it is, it represents a saving to the Treasury, but would not show 
up in your bookkeeping system. It is unfortunate sometimes that 
you do not have such records. 

Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to ask one or two questions off the 
record. 

(Off the record discussion.) 
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MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


WITNESSES 
BRIG. GEN. M. J., ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 


TROLLER 


COL. V. F. FAIRFAX, SUPPLY DIVISION, DCS/MATERIAL 
Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 
| 


| 1952 estimate 



































DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
Dr i ok ok oh hw en cas Sie oaks ccd $583, 900, 000 |$1, 800, 000, 000 
Transferred (pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 172) from— 
“Special procurement, os te a ie te, 594, 264, 000 | Leah cubiiedee 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’__........-.-...|-------------- he 8 ee 
Teen en arama memeamnl cmapemeaeeaeen ag Gai 2 a 
“Air Reserve Officers T raining a UES, Ge See EEE Ray ee _* 7. eae ae 
“Salaries and expenses, administration, Air Force”. _____- EE Fos ctendendacinan 
| - pe 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ____.............-... ee Sega |1, 270, 007, 000 | 1, 800, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. De 8) se | igcncaneeketea 360, 000, 000 0 | -- ae i SAA 
Revised estimate or appropriation ...............--.----]_.---.-------- 1, 630, 007, 000. 1, 800, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Air Force’’__.........- $118, 081,474 | 391, 207,422 j|.............. 
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REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS | 
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Reimbursements for services performed... .............---..-.|.-.--------- ON Pepe eeres eae 2 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Special procurement, Air Force’’_| ey ete Pah ae oF 
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Obligations by activities 
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1951 estimate 
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Obligations by objects 









































Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
03 Transportation of things.-...................-.- ee $1, 537, 393 $9, 168, 789 $19, 686, 000 
07 Other contractual services --.........-.-.-----.-..--.--..- 291, 000 7, 249, 442 8, 300, 000 
EES EET ST ae eae 69, 821, 786 | 658,402,589 | 606, 125, 000 
ei abe 3 SAG 2. A aa la a a aR ae YE 223, 124, 014 |1, 346, 393, 602 | 1, 165, 889, 000 
ED aE ORE PR Sapte apa 294, 83, 193 |2, 021, 214, 422 | 1, 800, 900, 000 

REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

og Supplies and materials......................-.....--.-.--- 355, 403 A i 
ee cterthte nan aides aneduendannntemeawauakweades 15, 966 py iy eae aes 
Total reimbursable obligations... _..................-..- | 371, 369 90, 000 an ee ere 
Total obligations....._..__- in asic Sears | 295, 205, 562 |2, 021, 304, 422 | 1, 800, 000, 000 





SuMMARY OF BupGeErT REQUEST 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up the item reflected on page 78 of the 
justifications, which page we shall insert in the record at this point. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Masor ProcurREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Summary of obligations by programs 











1951 esti- 
5 1950 actual : 1952 esti- 
Description toa: | mated obli- cat ae 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) 
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ar NS OR IO, Oo oo sie sn onc neucceosee $66, 965, 901 | $650, 936,000 | $601, 770, 000 
Ground-powered and marine equipment, 220__..._.___._- ifakoe 46, 258,144 | 450, 162, 000 468, 398, 000 
Electronics and communications equipment, 230__......._._-- 126, 206,187 | 485, 321, 472 384, 167, 000 
ET ES one) ede daeee wan ound 11, 023, 743 86, 447, 000 93, 085, 000 
Se oo ong ince ctenscicwennsnacucs 38, 690,087 | 325, 100, 000 252, 580, 000 


SE ES ES eee ean een CPs” Pad © 
Comparative transfer from “‘Aircraft and related procurement 
of prior-year balances available”’. ......................----- 
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289, 144, 062 


5, 690, 131 


|1, 997, 966, 472 | 1, 800, 000, 000 


| 3, 247, 950 








294, 834, 193 


|2, 001, 214, 422 | 


1, 800, 000, 000 


| 





Mr. SHepparp. In this item, ‘““Major procurement other than air- 
craft,” the request for fiscal year 1952 is $1,800,000,000 against 
$1,997 ,966,472 obligation request for 1951. 


Do you have a general statement? 


PRICES REFLECTED IN BUDGET 


General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make just a brief 
statement in regard to this appropriation request, to the effect that 
the prices reflected in this area are the latest experience quotations 
that were available to us for incorporation in the estimate. 


Mr. SuHepparp. At what date? 


General Asensio. They would average about January 1; some 
would be a little later; some would be a little previous to that; but 


that would be about the average date of the prices. 
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In addition, I should like to say that the requirements in this area 
with respect to the end items have been very carefully reviewed; 
and we have taken in some cases what we consider a risk, recognizing 
the over-all total of the requirements of the appropriation, by deferring 
certain items in favor of those of higher priority according to their 
place in the program. 

Furthermore, we have—and I cannot call it a calculated risk—we 
have taken a risk in calculating our replacements at somewhat less 
than our experience would dictate. All of this effort is held to the 
absolute minimum, and since we are going to have a period of reex- 
amination later during the year and be able to adjust according to the 
most stringent minimum set at that time. 





POSSIBILITY OF SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET 


Mr. Suepparp. In other words, I can assume from your statement, 
possibly because of the time these figures were created, approximately 
January 1, and the difference in the cost basis of the material and the 
leadtime involved and considering the deferment program, there is a 
very definite possibility, unless there is a very drastic change, that 
you may have to ask for more money for this particular requirement ; 
is that correct? 

General Asgnsto. There is that possibility. We do not know 
whether or not a price roll-back or controls will do that. We are on 
the optimistic side of that, because that is a possibility. 

Mr. Suepparp. There may be some logical reason to hope for 
some relief; and to be optimistic on that side in considering the price 
situation. 

General Asensio. That is the only statement I have, Mr. Chairman. 


WerEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


Mr. Suepprarp. We will begin the first program, Weapons and 
ammunition, and insert in the record at this point page 80 of tbe 
justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


Summary of obligations by projects 























1951 esti- 
Description 1d —— mated |1952estimates 
ea obligations 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
WUE fc minicnvcnnscenscnchapecibabibnsdepiubabaldeter 211 $38, 883 $61, 000 0 
i ectinueesendeenieaiee 212 66, 927,018 | 650,875,000 | $601, 770, 000 
Total divect oblgetions. 665.142.652.600 55.0. hh cence 66, 965, 901 | 650, 936, 000 601, 770, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

ID, 5. 545) a duiinitunsthinthtmabgmides ~eaehdanait dak 211 5, 184 2, 100 0 
EE Ticnsuceunnsteasheoakntpcienukineiesanatnan either 355, 403 10, 900 0 
Total reimbursable obligations.........-- oneness 360, 587 13, 000 0 
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General Asensio. Colonel Fairfax, who is Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Matériel, is our witness for this program. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. SHerrarD. Colonel Fairfax, do you have a prepared statement? 

Colonel Farrrax. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in discussing program 210, weapons and ammunitions, I have an 
unclassified statement for the record, copies of which have been 
furnished to the members of the committee. 

The weapons and ammunitions program for the Air Force consists 
of all weapons, exclusive of aircraft weapons, and all ammunition 
including all types of bombs, rockets, and pyrotechnics, and small- 
caliber ammunition. These munitions may be filled with explosives, 
incendiary, chemical, and other types of agents. 

Mr. Chairman, my presentation at this time will be for the record. 
However, | may say something in more detail than is contained in 
this material. 

Mr. SHeprarp. With respect to what you expect to say off the 
record, just indicate to the reporter and proceed. 

Colonel Farrrax. We require weapons and ammunition for several 
purposes: 

(1) To equip the troops with standard weapons authorized for their 
mission. 

(2) To carry on the training of troops with these weapons. 

(3) For normal operation in connection with and supplementary 
to the training mission. Examples are pilot-ejection seats, canopy 
removers, survival kits, and distress signals. 

(4) We must obtain and test certain newly developed weapons and 
ammunition to determine their effectiveness. This we do with the 
aim of keeping the weapons and ammunition program current with 
latest scientific advances and thereby providing the most efficient 
and effective weapons and ammunition obtainable. 

(5) Most important, we must have specific types of combat ammu- 
nition on hand to support our immediate striking-power concept until 
production from industry can match combat consumption. Only 
with these munitions is our country’s Air Force militarily effective. 


WEAPONS 


Sufficient stocks of currently standard weapons are on hand to 
meet the requirements generated by the additional personnel to be 
equipped under currently approved programs during fiscal year 1952. 
Therefore, no procurement of weapons is scheduled. 


AMMUNITION 


Ammunition for training, equipping troops, service test, and for 
normal operation is for current consumption. It is therefore pro- 
vided for on an annual basis. The ammunition required to support 
our immediate striking-power concept is not for current consumption, 
but will be immediately required in the event of emergency. There- 
fore, we must have certain types and quantities of ammunition on 
hand to insure that our Air Force has immediate striking power. It 
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is equally necessary that we should not have a greater investment in 
this type of ammunition than is absolutely necessary. 

These estimates contain ammunition required through fiscal year 
1952 for training, equipping troops, service test, and for normal 
operations. In addition, a portion of our initial combat requirements 
are included. More details on this follow. 

In determining the requirements for, and in phasing the procure- 
ment of ammunition items, the following basic factors have been 
considered : 

(1) The rate at which ammunition is expected to be consumed by 
combat units after D-day. We arrive at these consumption figures 
after analyzing the operations we expect to conduct after D-day in 
light of the aircraft we expect to have at that time and the rate differ- 
ent types of ammunition are normally consumed by various types of 
aircraft under the planned conditions. For example, in determining 
the tons of 750-pound bombs a B-36 Wing will drop on the enemy 
during the course of 1 month’s strategic operations, we must use the 
following information taken from our War Planning Factors Manual: 

(a) The B-36 sortie rate during the period. 

(6) Number of B-36 aircraft assigned to a wing. 

(c) Tons of 750-pound bombs dropped each sortie. 

(d) Percent of sorties carrying 750-pound bomb. 
By multiplying the sortie rate times the number of aircraft times tons 
carried, times the percent of 750-pound bombs, we arrive at the tons 
of 750-pound bombs a B-36 wing will drop on the enemy during 1 
month’s operation. 

These war-planning factors are very important in the determination 
of our net requirements. They are based on World War II consump- 
tion experience, as modified by experience in Korea, where applicable. 

(2) The purchasing of training and service-test requirements in 
each fiscal year as required for training the active Air Force, and in 
consonance with scientific advancements. 

(3) The time required for industry to produce new ammunition in 
volume, normally 12 months; follow-on production, or reorder lead 
time, 7 months. 

(4) The average time required to move and distribute supplies in 
existence to troops in the field. Studies have indicated that this is 
6 months. 

(5) The phasing of ammunition procurement so as to insure that 
an undue load is not placed on industry in any one fiscal year, while 
yet maintaining production capabilities in being. 

(6) The establishing of a system of procurement priorities with the 
objective of providing the most critical items first while maintaining, 
as near as possible, a balanced program at all times among the various 
types of combat ammunition. 

From the above comments, specifically those contained in (3) and 
(4), it will be noted that in order to insure uninterrupted operations 
after D-day we must have on hand, on D-day, sufficient: ammunition 
to support our deployed combat forces for a period to be determined 
by considering and weighing thoroughly the elements contained in 
(1), (3), and (4), above. Our minimum initial combat requirement is 
the result of this determination. 

The 1952 estimates are a portion of a phased procurement program. 
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The ammunition program for fiscal year 1952 amounts to $601 ,770,- 
000. $561,500,000 of this amount will be used for the procurement 
of a portion of our minimum initial combat requirements. 

With the funds appropriated to date and requested at this time, it is 
our policy to buy only those types of ammunition which will be usable 
by aircraft of the fully modernized Air Force. As the Air Force 
approaches its complete modernization we will require larger quan- 
tities of certain types. 

If you will please turn to pages 82 and 83, I will explain in more 
detail the various types and quantities of ammunition we propose to 
buy and the reasons why we require them: 


ROCKETS AND ROCKET COMPONENTS 


The rocket and rocket components requested will be used by aircraft 
against air targets and against ground targets. The air-to-ground 
rocket was first initiated into combat during the latter stages of World 
War II. It is a comparatively new weapon in aerial warfare but has 
proven its effectiveness. The air-to-air rocket is our latest aerial- 
weapon development. One of our latest interceptor fighters, so 
necessary for defense, especially ZI defense, has been built around 
this weapon. 


BOMBS, BOMB COMPONENTS, AND CHEMICAL ITEMS 


In the years between the end of World War IT and fiscal year 1950, 
money was requested only for those items in short supply. We have 
been training and carrying on our normal operations in a large part 
with the supplies left over from World War II. These supplies are 
decreasing from use, deterioration, and obsolescence. Beginning in 
fiscal year 1950 it was necessary to devote considerable sums of money 
to replenishing stocks of supplies and procuring new items. In fiscal year 
1951, the change in the world situation required us to devote much 
larger sums of money to replenishing stocks of supplies and procuring 
new items, including a new family of bombs. 

A “new family” of bombs has been designed and developed since 
World War II for use by our high-speed and high-altitude aircraft. 
In 1947, after considerable research and study, we decided that the 
bombs produced during World War II were not aerodynamically 
suitable for carrying out the assigned Air Force mission with our mod- 
ern aircraft. When dropped from our modern aircraft, these old-type 
bombs are very erratic in flight from aircraft to target, causing great 
inaccuracies which are not acceptable. We found that we could not 
justify risking expensive aircraft and trained air crews to carry less 
effective types of ammunition deep into enemy territory. Following 
this decision, specifications and characteristics for a ‘‘new family” of 
bombs were agreed upon by this country, the United Kingdom, and 
Canada. The new family consists of four basic sizes of bombs. 

Mr. Ritey. Do I understand that England and Canada are using 
the sume bomb? 

Colonel Farrrax. The same general types and sizes. 

Mr. Rixey. Will they be interchangeable with these? 

Colonel Fatrrax. Yes, sir. 

The four basic sizes of bombs are— 
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(a) 10,000-pound high-performance bomb. 

(6) 3,000-pound high-performance bomb. 

(c) 750-pound general-purpose bomb. 

(d) 1,000-pound special low-drag bomb, to be carried externally 
by our high-speed jet fighter-bombers. 

Mr. Scrivner. The others are carried inside the plane? 

Colonel Farrrax. Yes, sir. 

Following their development, the procurement of these types of 
bombs is the next logical step in our endeavor to provide the most 
effective munitions for our Air Force, thereby getting the most out of 
our national-defense dollar. 

The general configuration of the new type incendiary and chemical 
clusters will conform with the new family. Stocks on hand and 
quantities under procurement are below the amounts required to 
carry out an immediate and continuous air offensive. Service tests 
and training requirements must be procured annually. 


CARTRIDGES 


At the end of World War II, the armament for our aircraft con- 
sisted of the caliber .50 machine gun and a small quantity of 20-milli- 
meter percussion-type cannons. Since the war we have developed 
and standardized a 20-millimeter cannon, using an electric primed 
cartridge. Because this new weapon utilizes the new-type cartridge, 
we must procure the quantities of ammunition necessary for training 
and for combat. In addition, we must reestablish the production 
lines for the caliber .50 combat round and procure the caliber .50 and 
other types of cartridges required to train the combat crews of the 
Air Force. Stocks on hand and quantities under procurement of both 
combat rounds, the 20-milimeter and the caliber .50, are below the 
minimum initial combat requirement. 

Mr. WiceteswortnH. Has that a machine-gun effect? 

Colonel Farrrax. You are speaking of the 20-millimeter cannon? 

Mr. WiGGLeswortnH. Yes. 

Colonel Farrrax. It has a machine-gun effect. It fires in the 
same order as does the .50-caliber machine gun. 


MISCELLANEOUS AMMUNITION 


The ammunition included in this category consists primarily of 
pyrotechnics. Pyrotechnics are the signals, flares, and other lighting 
devices, such as photoflash bombs and photoflash cartridges, required 
in normal operation of the Air Force and in combat. The flares, 
used in tactical air operations, are required for night interdiction 
against enemy troop concentrations and movements. The photo- 
flash bombs and cartridges are required in night air-reconnaissance 
operations. Stocks on hand and quantities under procurement. of 


these types of ammunition are below the minimum initial combat 
requirements. 
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SUMMARY 
(1) We must have on hand on D-day, sufficient types and quantities 
liv | of ammunition to support our deployed forces in actual combat against 
‘ A the enemy until production from industry can match combat con- 
' sumption. Our program objective is based upon this axiom and is 
' what we consider as our minimum initial combat requirement. 
of : (2) These estimates are a portion of a phased procurement program, 
ost : amounting to $1,840,000,000. This phased program was initiated 
- of prior to this fiscal year. 
: (3) The fiscal year 1952 estimates total $601.8 million. 
eal ; (4) This includes $40.2 million, or 7 percent for training and 
nd + service test; and $561.6 million, or 93 percent, for procurement of a 
to ' portion of our minimum initial combat requirements. 
sts i (5) The remaining minimum initial combat requirement has been 
' deferred to fiscal year 1953. This deferral is justified because of the 








_  nonprocurability of certain items and because it is consistent with our 
_ endeavor to phase ammunition procurement so as to insure that an 
undue load is not placed on industry and the economy in any 1 year, 
on- : while yet maintaining optimum production capabilities. Additional 
Ni- - details which are classified are available. 
red 'g This completes my presentation of the Air Force weapons and am- 
1ed munition program. 
ge, : (Discussion off the record.) 
ing i Mr. SHepparpD. Are there any questions pertaining to project 210, 
ion Mr. Riley? 
nd ‘ Mr. Ritey. No questions. 
the ; Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Taber, any further questions as to project 210? 
»th : Mr. Taper. I do not believe I have any. 
the 3 Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth? 
: Mr. Wiae.Leswortn. I think the colonel has made a very clear and 
- helpful statement. I would just like to ask one question off the 
, record. 
, (Discussion off the record.) 
the Mr. WiacLesworta. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SHepparpb. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to continue off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Let me say for the record that the committee has 
of been exceptionally well pleased with your presentation, Colonel 
ng Fairfax, and we want to commend you for your cooperation and your 
‘ed fine grasp of this important subject. 
es, Colonel Farrrax. Thank you, sir. 
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GROUND PoWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


COL. C. D. KAUFFMAN, SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, 


AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


COL. J. H. BATJER, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF OPERATION, DSC/ 


OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. The next project is “Ground powered and marine 
equipment,” a very considerable item. We will insert page 84 of 


the justifications in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of obligations by projects 


ProGraM 220: Grounp POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Tuurspay, Jury 5, 1951. 


MAJ. GEN. G. W. MUNDY, DIRECTOR, SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE 
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1952 estimates 
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DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


IS SO a de. Ce wn ccneboumiivese 





$18, 218, 053 


222. Special-purpose vehicles --_.-...................-. 19, 728, 568 | 140, 298, 000 
ek nnd aeiensonaabmen 0 1, 540, 000 
26. Construction equipment. ..................-...........- 4,611,899 | 121, 912,000 
225. Materials-handling equipment. .-_--_.....-....------------ 2, 849, 959 22, 413, 000 
ee een... deeuboccecacsnampalgecen 849, 665 17, 307, 000 


$146, 692, 000 


$188, 113, 000 
187, 147, 000 
2, 879, 000 
39, 016, 000 
3, 317, 000 
47, 926, 000 

























ESE RT OE SR Ee 46, 258, 144 | 450, 162,000 


468, 398, 000 











REIMBURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 


. General-purpose vehicles. .................-..-.------.--- 10, 782 11, 000 
222. Special-purpose vehicles aptkceiickciathictaem dibenagtnataabenienesndrd 0 26, 000 
225. Materials-handling equipment-._.._....__- 0 11, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations_.....................-- 10, 782 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Division, Air Matériel Command. 
Mr. Manon. Proceed, General. 


General Munpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
within the budget program, ground powered and marine equipment, 
which is presented for your review, there are included six distinct types 
of Air Force equipment requirements, as follows: General-purpose 
vehicles, special-purpose vehicles, railroad equipment, construction 


General Asensiq. The chief witness for program 220 is Maj. Gen. 
George W. Mundy, Director, Supply, Maintenance and Services 


equipment, materials-handling equipment and marine equipment. 


In general, the quantity requirements of this equipment is related 
to the number, and functions of organizations and bases set forth in 
Individual item requirements are computed 


the Air Force program. 
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on the basis of tables which authorize possession of only that type and 
the specific quantity of equipment essential to the mission of the 
organization or the air base. Additional safeguards insure intensive 
utilization of equipment, as for example, the Air Force policy which 
prohibits certain Zone of Interior organizations from possessing equip- 
ment when it is possible to accomplish their mission through joint use 
of base equipment; air inspectors constantly check for unauthorized 
possession of equipment; a permanent board reviews authorization 
tables with the object of holding allowances to the minimum essentials. 

General-purpose vehicles, as distinguished from special-purpose 
vehicles, are for tactical and administrative use, intended for the 
movement of military personnel, supplies, ammunition, equipment, 
for towing trailer, and, in general, for all automotive transport needs. 
The Air Force is continuing its program initiated in fiscal year 1950 
of using , wherever practicable, commercial type, off-the-shelf vehicles. 

Special-purpose vehicles are those which require a design to do a 
particular job, for example, a tractor to tow a heavy bomber must 
not only have tremendous power, but it must be able to start its 
load with smoothness to prevent any damage to the aircraft. Another 
example is a rotary runway sweeper in this estimate. Abnormally 
frequent jet engine failures at a particular base has been traceable 
to the poor condition of the runway. The jet engine in an aircraft 
in its take-off run creates a tremendous vacuum and you can appre- 
ciate the damage that a stone, a bolt or other foreign object would 
do when sucked up into the fast rotating rotor. Not only must the 
runway be kept in top condition, but it must be frequently swept clean. 

At its larger-installations the Air Force has railroad sidings to 
facilitate the in and out movement of supplies and equipment, and 
for the local movement of coal, oil, gasoline, and the other bulky 
materials used at the installation. The locomotive and other railroad 
equipment in this estimate are required for initial equipment at new 
bases scheduled for activation in fiscal year 1952 and, also, permit the 
Air Force to return to the Army equipment which it has on loan and 
which the Army now requires for its own purposes. 

Construction equipment consists of scrapers, cranes, bull dozers, 
excavators, concrete mixers, and the like, required to maintain existing 
air bases and authorized to engineer aviation battalions to construct, 
rehabilitate, and defend air base sites in forward areas. 

Materials-handling equipment consists of fork lifts, platform- and 
straddle-type trucks, industrial warehouse tractors, and the like. 
This equipment is a necessity at all air bases and air depots to handle 
warehouse and supply operations, to load and unload cars and trucks. 
In general, this equipment is standard commercial equipment used 
throughout industry. 

Lastly, the Air Force has requirements of utility boats and rescue 
boats at bases adjacent to water areas. Tugs and barges are, for 
example, used at our mobile air matériel area in their supply opera- 
tions. Rescue boats are required at all air bases adjacent to water 
areas to provides rescue of personnel forced to bail out over water and 
for rescue in case of aircraft crashes into water. The marine equipment 
in this estimate has been agreed upon in a standardization agreement 
between the Navy and the Air Force. 
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The six types of equipment in this program are all associated in 
that their function is the providing of automotive transportation or 
movement of men, materials or equipment. Each item has been 
selected on the basis of its capacity, efficiency, or adaptability to do a 
particular job or a series of jobs. The quantity requirements of each 
item as listed in this estimate will insure the balanced support of each 
segment of the Air Force mission. 


GENERAL-PURPOSE VEHICLES 


General Munpy. For the first project within this program, 221, 
Colonel Kauffman has a presentation to make. 
Mr. Manon. Very well, Colonel Kauffman. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Kaurrman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, some of you gentlemen have previously seen a similar pres- 
entation to this, but this is the basic method by which we compute 
requirements in this 220 area. 

Later on you will see that it also applies in the “other major equip- 
ment” area. If you care for it I will briefly explain what we do, to 
the committee, why we do it and how we do it, and what factors enter 
into it. 

Mr. Manon. Before you do that, have you made a subsequent 
computation since you arrived at the $188 million figure, and have 
you come up with a figure that would provide for a reduction to some 
extent? 

General Asensi10. No; we have not. 

Mr. Manon. Has there been any resubmission on requirements to 
the staff with reference to this $188 million item, General. 

General Asensio. No, not for general-purpose vehicles. 


PROCEDURE FOR DETERMINING REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Kaurrman. Gentlemen, in this computation, we have 
used several terms: T/O & E, as used here means table of organization 
and equipment, which is the personnel and the equipment that a 
combat organization, a military organization needs. 

That also lists the personnel by grades of military personnel that 
go into that organization. 

The T/A is the table of allowances for setting up the equipment 
which is required to operate the installations, such as bases. That 
equipment stays with the base, whereas the organization equipment 
goes with the organization. 

Mr. Manon. Now, having explained in the beginning what is 
meant by the T/O & E and the T/A, proceed, and we can understand 
the basis on which those terms are used. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. To indicate what we mean by an approved 
program, one applying to an organization, the T/O & E, the number of 
items that we buy, and the T/A, the table of allowances, and from that 
we get the total authorization of a given item. 
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REPLACEMENT REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to that we take the existing assets and multiply that 
by the replacement factor. The replacement factor of an asset is 
derived from the life expectancy of the item concerned. 

We have an organization in the Air Materiel Command that reviews 
the use of equipment and the life of that equipment. That is done by 
actual serial number of the items, tracing it throughout their life, and 
from that we set up the replacement factor and by multiplying those 
two gives us the replacement requirements. 


STOCK-LEVEL REQUIREMENT 


We take the replacement requirements against which we determine 
that item and multiply by the stock-level factor. Multiplying those 
two together gives the stock-level requirements. 

You will notice by this chart that the stock-level requirement is 
established only on the replacement requirements. 

We then take the total authorized, plus the replacement require- 
ments, plus the stock-level requirements, and deduct from that total 
requirement the assets that are on hand, in the hand of the organiza- 
tion or in depots or on procurement. 

The remainder is the procurement requirement; and multiplying 
that by the unit cost results in the procurement dollar request, which 
is in effect the budget estimate for that item. 

That is done by items and makes up the budget estimate in this 
area. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. Over and above the total authorized quantity 
and the replacement quantity is there also a stock level for all items? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Generally speaking, yes. 

Mr. Manon. That sounds logical. Are there any further questions? 
Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Not at the moment. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AUTHORIZATION TABLES 


Colonel Kaurrman. I would like to mention right here, in connec- 
tion with these authorization tables, the method by which they are 
arrived at. Basically, the field organization is responsible for de- 
termining the initial determination of what they need to accomplish a 
mission. They continually review the authorization; they recommend 
deletions, additions to their basic authorization. That recommenda- 
tion comes into the Air Matériel Command at Wright Field. There is 
an organization known as the Equipment Authorization Office, which 
is directly under the control of General Mundy which organization 
reviews what is available in the respective departments. That organi- 
zation studies the recommendations, and in a good many cases it goes 
back into the field to determine whether an increase or a decrease 
should be made. 

On that determination they make a recommendation to head- 
quarters, on what action is to be taken in regard to this authorization 
table. The headquarters office makes the final decision and is the 
judge as to additions or deletions. 
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REEVALUATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


I might mention in that connection also that we have established 
several organizations that are conducting intensive surveys to deter- 
mine just exactly what is needed; the optimum, not the maximum, 
units; and if we tried to get the minimum they would get too little, so, 
the optimum, and that means the amount of equipment that will 
equip an organization to enable it to accomplish its mission. 

Mr. Manon. And that is most important, because in your table of 
organization and equipment and your table of allowances provision 
is made for expensive items that might be eliminated. You are dealing 
probably with millions or perhaps billions of dollars, as the case 
might be. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is correct. And I might add that a team 
has just returned from the Far East, including Korea, that has 
conducted several surveys. They came back about 10 days ago, and 
as a result of their work there are a number of items of deletions. 

General Munpy. I might add that the changes—that is, the 
decreases in requirements or increases—will be reflected in these 
estimates of the money we are asking for here. 

Mr. Manon. Your statement is that the actual budget estimate 
was prepared before these teams went out, but they are as accurate 
as they could posibly be made, and if further determinations are 
made—and of course, I realize you could not have done anything 
about it, nor can we. 

Colonel KAurrmMan. That is correct. But this work is going on 
continuously, and it is through that that we get the information, as 
General Mundy has indicated, as the basis for our purchase program, 
and I assume roughly this budget will reflect the various needs and 
the results of these studies as we go along. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Mr. Chairman, the heart of this whole thing is 
the table of organization and equipment, or the table of allowances, as 
the case may be. 

I am just wondering if tomorrow if we can be given some idea of the 
figures determined by the tables. 

Colonel Kaurrman. I have examples of such tables with me 
right now. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. I think we should have definite information 
by example or otherwise of what is recommended in the tables for 
the various units. 

Colonel Kaurrman. I will have that for you tomorrow. 
Mr. Manon. We will adjourn until tomorrow. 








Fripay, Jury 6, 1951. 


Mr. Manon. Let us resume our hearings. Will you proceed, 
General Mundy? 


EXPLANATION OF TABLES OF ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT AND 
TABLES OF ALLOWANCES 


General Munpy. Yes, sir. We left off yesterday with a request for 
an authorizing document, a table of allowance. We have that for you. 
We are also prepared to give you specific examples of how we com- 
pute quantities of vehicles in accordance with this formula. 
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Mr. Manon. Quantities of vehicles? 





Ps 
H General Munpy. Yes, sir. We are on project 221 now, “General 
hed : purpose vehicles.”” We are prepared to give you the back-up data 
ter- —  oranything you find on pages 87 and 88 in your book here. 
um. ££ Mr. Manon. What have you to say about the T/O & E and the 
so, fae T/A? 
will PP Colonel Kaurrman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have an 
' example here first of a table of allowance, 1-35, which is for the Mili- 
eof — tary Air Transport Service. These T/A’s are broken down by the 
sion > type of organization. We find different T/A’s for different types of 
ling >) organizations. 
‘ase | ie Mr. Manon. By “the Transport Service’? you mean MATS? 
& Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 
am ie Mr. Manon. That would probably be as uninteresting as any you 
has have. Do you have any on the bomber or the fighter groups? 
undo General Munpy. Here is a motor-vehicle squadron, fighter, 
= TIO&E. 
the . Mr. Manon. Insofar as motor vehicles are concerned, what is your 


ese [| situation with respect to these components which you spoke of? 












< Colonel Kaurrman. In this regard, sir, | have the motor vehicles 
ate * right here, which are of interest to us. 
ate ; Mr. Manon. Yes. 
A ‘ Colonel Kaurrman. For instance, in these organizations first you 
ing B — general-purpose vehicles. This T/A merely refers to T/A 
as —io. 
on : T/A 1-75 is the T/A which authorizes commercial-type vehicles for 
as |) bases in the continental United States. Consequently it eliminates 
m, vehicles of the commercial type in the continental United States. 
nd :@ You then come down to a semitrailer, 6-ton, 2-wheel van. Author- 
» ized, one per Air Force base outside the continental United States. 
ris fe Or we go up to the carrier, cargo, M—29C, one per Air Force base 
‘as — 9 located near a swampy area or large body of water. 
4 Those are éxamples of how these things are authorized. 
the «=o With further regard to this, as you can see the authorization in this 
> document is mathematically somewhat indefinite. As a result of 
me + that, we go out semiannually and get a report on all vehicles. It is 
| known as Air Force Report 65-43. We get a report of all vehicles 
on authorized and on hand, both base and organizations. That allows 
for -  usto take this general statement and reduce it to definite mathematical 
a terms. ; 
3 Mr. Manon. For example, what would be the table of allowance 
= and so forth out at Andrews Base; and what would it be at some other 
j base? 
4 Colonel Kaurrman. At Andrews Base, sir, it would be T/A 1-75, 
: because that is a continental base and it uses commercial vehicles. 
.d 4 Mr. Manon. What would that mean in numbers of vehicles and 
’ = so forth? . 
: Colonel KaurrmMan. I do not have that exact example here with 
’ > me, sir. I could get it for you if you care to have it. 
ta = Mr. Manon. What would it mean at a typical base? You have 
i so many trucks and so many passenger-carrying vehicles and things 
aa > of that kind. That would seem to be of some interest, perhaps. 
- : Colonel Kaurrman. Well, for instance, I will take as an example, 
mi ' sir, the truck, pick-up, 4-ton, which is a standard commercial 4 by 2 
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vehicle. There would be approximately 62 of those at the average 
base in the continental United States. Our reports come in from 
all the bases, approximately 171 bases which are authorized those 
vehicles, and the average of those bases is 62. 

Mr. Manon. All right; that is imteresting. What else do you 
have? What other vehicular allowance would you have at this base? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. You would also have the T/O. & E., sir, for 
any organizations which were stationed on the base. An organiza- 
tion is stationed on a base—I hate to say on a temporary basis, but 
that is what it is, because a military organization is always subject to 
move. 

Mr. Manon. It is supposed to have mobility; otherwise, it would 
not be worth much. 

Colonel Kaurrman. Right, sir. They are authorized their own 
vehicles on the basis of the T/O. & E., so that when they move, they 
have the organic transportation that they need. 

I might mention, in addition to that, that an organization sta- 
tioned at Andrews Base would not draw the T/O. & E. vehicles 
that is, the military-type vehicles—until such time as they moved to 
an area where they would require the military-type vehicles. So long 
as they remain at Andrews they would perform the vast majority of 
their functions with the base vehicles which are of commercial nature. 
This saves wear and tear on the military vehicles. It saves the addi- 
tional cost of operating the military-type of vehicles. 


VEHICLES REQUIRED FOR TYPICAL GROUPS 


Mr. Manon. About how many vehicles would be required and of 
what type for a fighter group and for a medium-bomb group and for a 
heavy-bomb group, if deployed for combat purposes? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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3 Trailer, 14-ton, 2-wheel, cargo, M-105_- 
. Trailer, 144-ton, 2-wheel, water tank, 400-gallon } M-107 


. Truck, %4- -ton, 4 by 4, cargo, M-37, w/o winch. 

2. Truck, 34-ton, 4 by 4, cargo, M-37, w/winch . 
. Truck, 214-ton, 6 by 6, cargo, M-35, Wypemen... 2.5... .- | 
. Truck, 5-ton, 6 by 6, wrecker, M-62, w/winch Pee ee | 
" ‘Truck, 44-ton, panel delivery, 4 by 2 Ge | 
. Truck, 1-ton, panel delivery, 4 by 2-.__- 
7.  Semitrailer, | ow-bed, front- oading, 20-ton 
. Sweeper, rotary, tractor mounted, l-way pehined 30-inch by 7-foot 


. Distributer, water, °1,000-gallon. capacity. , ‘ | 
’ Dolly, 4-wheel, tandem-axle, for 20-ton semitrailer ____ A 
. Sno-cats , 

. Trailer, full, low-bed, 8-ton- 
. Tractor, heavy y-duty, 4-wheel, 2 DT, 4 ,000-pound capacity. 

. Tractor, towing, gas-powered, AC FT, 35,000-200 epee G.W 
. Dolly, trailer converter, for C-2 wrecking unit_- 

5. Tractor, wheeled, ACFT, towing, type A-2 Sh csbinde 
. Trailer, for C-2 wrecking unit, 12}4-ton, 25-foot_______. 

’. Trailer, for C-2 wrecking unit, 1249-ton, 40-foot__- 

4 Tractor, crane, track-laying, 2:ton, M-3.. 

. Trailer, semi, carry-all, 4-wheel, 4 DT, 15-ton__ Se 
. Semitrailer, 2-wheel, i0-ton refrigerator. SRR ree ie 

. Laundry, mobile, 2-trailer type 
. Dolly, trailer converter, for Fou F-7 fuel service unit - ‘ 
. Trai er, semi, 4-wheel, 4 DT, F-6 fuel service unit, 5,000-g: allon 

. Truck, fuel and oil service 750 gallon capacity, type F-3 

}. Truck, crash, forceable entry, 4 by 4, }4-ton, type R-2 

. Truck, crash, fire-powered, type O-10_- ; 

. Truck, crash, fire-powered, class 150 
. Truck, crash, fire-powered, type O-11A . 

. Crane, shovel, truck-mounted, 20-ton, 34 cubic ‘yard. f 

‘ Tractor, crawler, 8,000 to 12,000 pound DBP wierane, rev center, 


. Blacksmith equipment, set No. £ “engineers. ae 

. Compressor, air, truck-mounted, GED, 105 cubic fee t per minute 
. Crane, shovel, rev. tractor- -mounted, 7 7- to 8-ton, 34 cubic aim 

; 5. Grader, road- motorized, DED, 12-foot moldboard___________-- 
. Mixer, concrete, GED, 16 cubic feet___- 

: 7. Pump, centrifugal, for gasoline, 240 GPM, at 60-foot head _ 

. Roller, road, GED, tandem, 2-axle 5- to 8-ton- ; 

. Scraper, road, towed- -type, cable-operated, 8 cubic yards 
. Tractor, crawler, DE D, 28,100- to 38,000-pound DBP ; 
. Tractor, wheeled- -type, PT GED, 3,000- to 3,700-pound DBP. 


. Tractor, light duty, 4-wheel, 2 DT, 2,000-pound DBP. ___. 

54. Truck, fork, gas-powered, 3 500-pound capacity PT, 144- inch left 

55. Truck, fork, gas-powered, 6,000-pound capacity PT, 120-inch left 

}. Truck, dump, 5-ton, 6 by 6, w/winch___- % 

. Kettle, asphalt repair, trailer-mounted, 165-gallon capacity | 

. Truck, 1}4-ton, 4 by 4, bomb service M-6. - -- | 

; Trailer, fuel and oil service, 600-gallon capacity, type A354 > % 

. Trailer, semi, fuel service unit, 2,500-gallon capacity, type F-7__-| 

. Tractor, crawler, DED, 17,100- to 22,500-pound DBP____-...---- | 

. Truck, 244-ton, 6 by 6, decontaminating M3A2 : 

. Truck, full rev. crane, 10-ton capacity, type P-1_._-..--- xt | 
| 


Truck, 24-ton, 6 by 6, small ame et! ce eDe 
Trailer, 2}4-ton, 3-w heel, | ob ra Pee us as 
Truck, 244-ton, 6 by 6, crane, 7 wae Cee-NeS).. 2. ........-....--- | 
Truck, 2}4-ton, 6 by 6, cargo, M-35 w/o winch____- 

Truck, 5-ton, 6 by 6, tractor, M-52, w/o winch 
Automobile, sedan, medium, » 5-passenger, 4by 2 
Trailer, }4-ton, 2-wheel, cargo, 


Truck, }4-ton, 4 by 4, utility, M-38 





OS ae 


5,000-pound capacity - - 


Tractor, wheeled-type, PT GED, 3,725- to 5,175-pound DBP 





Total vehicles 




















1 1 2 
45 14 60 
45 0 60 
39 33 57 
26 33 | 35 
0 0; 0 
15 | 19 | 29 
23 | 21 29 
11 | 7 11 
42 | 49 | 70 
31 | 32 | 40 
10 | 10 14 
13 15 16 
2} 2 | 2 
2 | 31 2 
2 | 2 | 2 
1 | 1 | 1 
| 
1 | 1 | 1 
2 | 1 | 2 
1 1 1 
5 | 5 | 5 
1 | 1 I 
10 22 9 
26 | 0 | 7 
4} 4] 4 
1 | 0 | 0 
4 | 4 | 4 
4 | 4 4 
1 1 2 
3 3 3 
1 1 1 
4 2 5 
9 12 12 
18 0 24 
8 6 9 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 3 2 
3 0 4 
] 1 1 
l 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
2 2 2. 
1 1 1 
2 2 2 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
2 2 2 
1 1 1 
1 | 1 1 
6 | 4 6 
eT 1 1 
1 1 I 
3 | 4 4 
1 | 1 1 
0} 7 0 
0} 1 0 
0 | 24 0 
+ a 
2 2 2 
3 | 2 | 5 
| a 
452 | 377 | 570 
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Mr. Manon. Will you go into more detail as to your specific 
requirements? 


Colonel Kaurrman. Right, sir. 


Mr. Manon. In the appropriation request for fiscal 1952? 
Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROCUREMEN OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. Does Ordnance buy these vehicles for you? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir; Ordnance buys some vehicles. Quarter- 
master, I believe, buys certain types of motor vehicles, also. The 
Air Force buys certain types of special-purpose vehicles. 

Mr. Mauon. They are only special types? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir.” 2 


PROCUREMENT OF JEEPS 


Mr. Manon. It developed in our hearings some time ago that the 
Navy uses a little different type of jeep from that of the Army, and 
the cost of the Navy jeep, | believe, is a little bit higher than the 
cost of the Army jeep. Do you have any jeeps in your program, 
and what are the costs? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir. It is item 18, sir, on page 87. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not making a request for any, are you? 

General Munpy. We show the fourth supplemental first, and then 
the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. | see. 

UNIT PRICE 


Colonel KaurrMan. The unit price is $2,683, sir. 

Mr. Manon. $2,683? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That does not jibe with the $2,700 plus figure of the 
Army. 

Colonel Kaurrman. I can explain that, sir, in that the Army buys 
certain items that we do not consider essential to the Air Force opera- 
tion, which we eliminate. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Navy said that they did not need some of that 
stuff, too, and that the Army would not break up an assembly line 
to take that stuff off. 

How can the Air Force get its jeeps without those added things, 
when the Navy cannot? 

Colonel KaurrMan. | am sorry; I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot either. It just does not make sense. 

Colonel Kaurrman. The Army has been most cooperative with 
us, sir, in making changes in equipment that were at all possible, 
when we wanted them slightly different from what they were buying. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Navy is a coordinate branch of our military 
forces. Why could the Army not be cooperative with the Navy? 
It does not stand to reason that the Air Force can get jeeps for $2,683, 
and the Army, $2,702, and the Navy, $3,069. I believe the Navy 
said there was a winch on theirs, but the Navy told us that they did 
not require this water proofing and some other things that were on the 
standard Army jeep, too, but they told us that the Army said that 
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ic they could not break an assembly line just to give them the jeeps 
without that on there. 
You say you can get them without? 
Mr. Manon. I believe the substance of the testimony was that it 
would not really save any money just to build a relatively few with 
s these different things removed. 
é ANALYSIS OF JEEP PRICE VARIANCE 
a 
r= : Now, will you communicate with your sister services, the Navy 
he 7 and the Army, and get us an explanation for the record, of this situa- 
k tion which we have developed here? 
a Colonel KaurFrMAN. Yes, sir. 
e (The information requested is as follows:) 
| The comparative costs of the truck, 4-ton 4 by 4, popularly known as the 
¢ jeep, as included in the fiscal year 1952 budget estimates, are as follows: 
by a ee hac muce $2, 702 
he § Wests IS. Oba a eck co ee Ul ene reaienes 3, 069 
nd é pS Cee SESE eee cote wee ope ae ee uae OTL Sissies: bs oe Ce 
he & 


The Navy jeep price includes a winch whereas the Army and Air Force jeep 
does not. The three services include concurrent spare parts and first destination 
transportation in their prices, and all jeeps have the same specifications, with the 
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ie exception of the Navy winch. 
e The Army price is $19 higher than that of the Air Force for the same comparable 
4 equipment. This is attributable to the fact that the Air Force price is under- 
en e stated, based on latest price quotations from the manufacturer. It will cost 
@ $2,702 delivered for a jeep without winch and with concurrent spare parts, and 
a $3,069 for a jeep with winch. Therefore, within the funds requested for fiscal 
ig year 1952 the Air Force for jeeps, it will be able to procure a quantity of 1,572 
a only instead of the 1,583 requested. 
4 Mr. Scrivner. From this price it is quite evident that they can 
make a saving. This price is much lower. 
3 Mr. Manon. Yes. 
he 3 Mr. Scrivner. You may find that outside of the winch which the 
Navy apparently wants that they can use much the same type of 
1ys 4 jeep as the Air Force. If they can you can put them in the same 
ra- 4 line and keep these other things off. 
4 Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel. 
rat 4 Colonel Kaurrman. Sir, I have here a presentation which I will 
ine 4 brief down just to the requirements, if it suits you, sir, to save time, 
3 because you have seen how we compute the factors we use. 
gs, ; Project 221 is general-purpose vehicles. We procure such as the 
7 4-ton cargo, 4-ton 4 by 2 pick-up, which I spoke of a moment ago, 
a and the \-ton trailer 2-wheel cargo, which is used widespread through- 
4 out the military services. 
ith 4 
ale, 4 FUNDS REQUESTED 
ita 7 
om . We had deferred from the fiscal year 1951 funding program $99,- 
ry? : 957,000. The fiscal year 1952 requirement in itself is $88,156,000, 
83. ¢ or a total funding program for 1952 of $188,113,000. 
WV : Mr. Manon. I do not know whether the other members of the 
did t committee mentioned it or not, but your position, as expressed to us, 
tha ‘ is that you need $188,113,000 for this item. The fact that you did not 
hat 3 buy it in fiscal 1949 or 1950 or 1951 is of a little interest, it seems to me, 


now. 
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We want to know what you need now, and why you need it, but you 
have done this in this manner, which may be all right. What is the 
explanation of that? 

General Asensio. Sir, the reason for this is that to present the 
smallest possible requirements for the fourth supplemental 

Mr. Manon. We have forgotten about the fourth supplemental, 
except that historically we remember it. After all, we are not con- 
sidering it now. 


DEFERRED 1951 REQUIREMENTS 


General Asensio. But the point is, sir, of an over-all requirement 
which was developed for the fourth supplemental we received only a 
part against the entire total which was required. We cannot isolate 
the specific application of those funds that we did receive against 
certain items, since it was a down payment on an over-all. Therefore, 
we present the total picture again saying that so much has been ap- 
plied, so much remains to be applied, to cover the entire requirement. 

If we could say that this bought so many of this type of item, then 
the total remaining requirement could be reflected in one single table, 
but unfortunately because of the partial-payment process we have to 
say that we have a remaining requirement of so many dollars to make 
this whole. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. Proceed. 

Colonel Kaurrman. Mr. Chairman, I might add that when you see 
my next page, which is the method of computing one item, I take the 
over-all requirement. Regardless of how this is set up it shows the 
total computed for the whole. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem logical that next year when you come 
in you might say: 

Now, we really have had a much larger requirement, but we did not absolutely 
have to have it in fiscal year 1952, so now if we take what was more or less deferred 
in 1952 and add it to this 1953 request we have our totals. 

General AsrEnsio. Sir, we hope to avoid this partial financing in 
fiscal 1952. The only reason that it could be applied was that the 
fourth supplemental was so close upon fiscal year 1952. 

Colonel KaurrMan. That, also, sir, is the reason we show in the 
table in the budget itself both the fourth supplemental and the 1952, 
so that you can see the over-all requirement. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


QUARTER-TON CARGO TRAILER 


Colonel KaurrmMan. We use as an example here, sir, the trailer, 
cargo, %-ton, which you saw a picture of on the front, model M-—100. 

Assets of this item, July 1, 1950, were 2,305. Our procurement 
during fiscal 1951, including the total amount in the fourth supple- 
mental—the total quantity, speaking quantitywise—amounted to 
2,800, or a total of the two of 5,105. | 

Our wear-outs during fiscal year 1951, at the rate which has been 
established, which was explained yesterday, would be 225. 

I might mention that the wear-out rate is not applied to the total 
quantity here, but only to the quantity actually in use. _ : 

Our assets as of July 1, 1951, were 4,880. Our authorized in-use 
for 1952, calculated according to the explanation I gave yesterday, is 
a total of 9,951. 
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Our projected wear-outs during fiscal year 1952 would be 225. 
Mr. Manon. You will have more of them in operation, but you 
wear out the same number, so you are gaining ground. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Well, sir, what we did was this: Within the 
Air Force it was decided as a matter of policy we would not establish 
any wear-outs during the ensuing fiscal year of a new item which was 
just procured. Consequently I might say perhaps arbitrarily we took 
the same wear-outs that would occur in 1951 and merely carried the 
same number forward. 

Mr. Manon. That is not illogical. 

Colonel Kaurrman. Our stock level, which should be established, 
would be 104. That would be a 5%-month stock level. 

As I explained yesterday, it is established only against issues for 
replacement and not against any initial issues. Our total require- 
ment then would be 10,280 of this item. 

Our procurement requirements, which is the 10,280 total require- 
ment, minus your assets as of July 1, 1951, would be 5,400. 

The planned phased procurement from funds made available in this 
estimate is 2,013. What we have done, sir, is to go throughout this 
area item by item and estimate the minimum requirements that will 
be necessary to activate and initiate training of the organizations. 
It will not bring them up to full wartime strength, but it will meet 
the phased requirements as we go forward. In this way we plan 
that we will not buy faster than we can put the items right into use. 

Of course, the additional requirement to bring them to full wartime 
strength will be carried over in subsequent years. However, as you 
brought up yesterday, we are working on these T/A’s and T/O & 
E’s all the time. 

The point came up that perhaps the T/O & E could be reduced, 
and consequently we might buy too many. This is another method 
used, if that should happen, by which we would not actually have the 
items on procurement. 


EFFECT 





OF PEACE IN KOREA 


Mr. Manon. If peace should come in Korea and we should sort of 
level off on our military program would we find ourselves encompassed 
with a large number of trailers for which we would have no real need? 

Colonel Kaurrman. No, sir; we would not. 

Mr. Manon. Why not? 

General Munpy. If we adhere to the 95-wing program we will not, 
sir. We have not asked for the entire requirement for the 95-wing 
program, as you can see from this example. 

If the 95-wing program is cut back to any lesser number, depending 
on the number and the total requirement, it is entirely possible under 
those conditions that we would have surplus to the total requirement 
of the new program. 

Mr. Manon. But we could generally apply it to our warehouses? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir; they could be used, but they would not 
be an immediate requirement under a retrenchment program of any 
size. 

Colonel KaurrMan. In accordance with the computation and with 
the study of all the items in this area, I do not believe it is within the 
realm of reason that a reduction of such scope as to make these items 
unusable could possibly happen. 
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TOTAL QUARTER-TON TRAILER FIGURES 


Mr. WicaieswortH. What is the basis of that 9,951 figure there? 
Colonel KaurrmMan. Well, sir, computed in accordance with the 
method I gave you yesterday, we find out that the organizations, 
T/O & E organizations—and by that I mean the wing organiza- 
tions themselves, of the 95 wings—have a total authorization of 1,733. 

The aviation engineer battalions have an authorization of 1,867. 

The support units, which are the many subsidiary organizations 
that go with the 95 wings, have an authorization of 4,273. 

Our base authorization, which comes from our table of allowances 
for bases, amounts to 768. 

That is a total base authorization of 8,449. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. You mean that 768 trailers are at every 
base? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. No, sir. That is our total for all the bases. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You gave the figure of 768, and then you 
gave the over-all figure. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Over-all for the Air Force for these basic 
organizations, T/O & E’s and T/A’s, is 8,449. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnh. 768 trailers for how many bases? 

Colonel KaurrMaAn. 288 locations, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Your over-all aircraft requirement of 10,288 
trailers means 1 trailer for every 100 men in the Air Force, does it not? 

The trailers budgeted for herein are utilized primarily for the salvage 
of crashed aircraft. However, the Air Force also utilizes these 
trailers for the delivery of incoming and outgoing shipments of sup- 
plies and materials to and from depots and railroad loading platforms 
at bases and in cities. Trailers are also used for the movement of 
heavy construction equipment from the base motor pools to the point 
of construction. A major use of these trailers is that of the movement 
of airplane engines, and other airplane components such as wing, tail 
and fuselage assemblies to the maintenance depots from the incoming 
shipping departments. 

Colonel KaurrMan. Roughly; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Go ahead, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, please, Colonel. 

Colonel Kaurrman. To go on down this authorization, we have 
certain other minor items that come in here. There are certain 
special authorizations throughout the Air Force of a total of 102. 

Then the Strategic Air Command station kits amount to 420. 
That is a total net authorization of 8,971. 

In addition to that we have our stand-by stockage and our main- 
tenance attrition, which is figured at 10 percent. 

I might explain that stand-by stockage and maintenance attrition 
on vehicles are those vehicles in the system which are constantly 
maintained, to cover the authorization for this strength, because 
vehicles are always coming out for maintenance. In other words, 
those are vehicles in your maintenance shop, or out waiting for parts, 
and so on. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel KAaurrman. Then our replacement for both periods is 
shown here at 225 and 225, or 450. 

Our stock level, as I mentioned down there, is 104. 
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In this particular item we do not include any requirement. I will 
not say “requirement,” but we do not include any quantity in the 
computation for lead time. Consequently, the addition of those 
figures has to be made. 


EXAMPLES OF OTHER VEHICLE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Would it be appropriate for you to place in the record 
various other vehicular items whlh apparently are before you there? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. This, sir, is merely the trailer. “I have a 
folder such as this on every vehicle. 

Mr. Manon. You might give us some examples of the other items 
for the record at this point. 

Colonel Kaurrman. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 221—General Purpose Vehicle 


Truck, wrecker, 5-ton 6 by 6, M-62, with winch: 
A. TO E, authorization 
B. T. A. authorization 
C. SAC station kits____________ 1 AEE 2 GES a ene See ene) 
D. Industrial plants and special authorization 
E. Standby stockage : 
F. Maintenance attrition________- 
G. Replacement 
Stock level 


I. Total authorization 


MIG ine a ei race elk SB se 5d aor anki oR Late eee La 
K. To be procured fourth supplemental fiscal year 1951 
L. To be procured fiscal year 1952 

M. Unit cost 

N. Fund requirement fiscal vear 1952_ _ 

Truck, dump, 5-ton, 6 by 6, without winch, M-—51: 

A. T. O. E. authorization 

. T. A. authorization 

. Industrial plants and special authorization 

. Stand-by stockage 

. Maintenance attrition 

. Replacement 

. Stock level 


Total authorization 


> 


Amgsdow 


IST SS al sees hic DBE Set ase gC ga 92 
. To be procured fourth supplemental fiscal year 1951 582 
. To be procured fiscal year 1952 943 
a fre Sin eo ae ous a wie enmicie $17, 062 

M. Fund requirement fiscal year 1952 $16, 089, 614 

<, tractor, 10-ton, 6 by 6, M—123, with winch: 

A. T. O. E. authorization 212 
. T. A. authorization 598 
>. Industrial plants and special authorization 0 
. Stand-by stockage 21 
. Maintenance attrition 60 
. Replacement 0 
. Stock level 0 


Total authorization 


Se” EN SR epee SAS Raclpye che ee I OO SUR Sag TORRES 0 
. To be procured fourth supplement, fiscal year 1951 298 
. To be procured fiscal year 1952 543 
. Unit cost $24, 988 
. Fund requirement fiscal year 1952 $13, 568, 391 
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Mr. Manon. Will you proceed? 


PHASED PROCUREMEN’ 


Mr. WicGLteswortu. Before you go on, when you say you have a 
planned phased procurement of 2,013, that means you plan to get 
es with roughly 7,000 trailers instead e 10,000; is that right? 
Colonel KaurrMan. Right, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Proceed. 
Colonel KaurrmMan. That, sir, in detail on one item is the method 
that we use to compute requirements in this area. 


AIR FORCE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr.. Manon. That is your method of computation. What are 
your requirements, Air Force-wise? 

General Asensio. Pages 87 and 88, sir. 

Colonel KaurrMan. By item, sir, on pages 87 and 88. I have the 
computation on each item. 

Mr. Manon. Let us not bother about further computations. You 
can make them available to us if we need them. 

Colonel KaurrMan. Right, sir. 


PREPARATION OF JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Manon. I think it might be said, as sort of an understatement, 
that you supply us with precious little information, as it is, in these 
books of justification for these large items. It would be helpful if you 
would follow the pattern of the Navy and the Army and give us the 
unit cost, so that we would not have to figure out the unit cost. 

General Asensto. We supply those figures as back-up but we will 
do that hereafter, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It would be helpful. I realize that you worked in 
great haste in the preparation of this, because your final figures were 
not set until late in the day, so to speak. 

Let us run down some of these major items on pages 87 and 88. 


TRAILER, CARGO, 1%-TON 


One of the larger items is the trailer, cargo, 1\-ton. We were 
talking about the \4-ton before. 

Is that a standard item with the Air Force? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything different about this vehicle, gen- 
erally speaking, as compared to vehicles you have been purchasing in 
previous years? 

Colonel KaurrMan. No, sir. That is the large trailer that all the 
services use. The one I was speaking about previously, this %-ton, 
is the trailer that can be towed behind the jeep. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel KaurrMan. This is a trailer that you saw throughout the 
infantry during the last war. 
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JEEPS 


Mr. Manon. Then this utility truck, \%-ton. 
Colonel KaurrMan. That is the jeep, sir. 





ivean fe Mr. Manon. That is the jeep about which we spoke? 
yget Ff Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir. 
| = Mr. Manon. You want $4,246,545 worth of those; which would 
4 be 1,583; is that right? 
e Colonel Kaurrman. That is correct, sir. 
thod |% Mr. Manon. Does the Army procure them for you? 
4 Colonel Kaurrman. The Ordnance Department procures all items 
q in this list, sir. 
7 Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, would you inquire on this item of 
4 light sedans, while you are going into the detail? 
are F 
AUTOMOBILE, SEDAN, LIGHT 
>the F@ Mr. Manon. What is the story on the light-sedan requirements? 
a Colonel Kaurrman. We are not buying any in 1952, sir. That 
You & item was included only in that it was in the 1951 pudget, and it is to 
. balance out the mathematics so that you could see the total picture, 
sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. I just wanted that clear, because that is one of the 
questions that has been asked several times. 
ient, [3 TRUCK, CARGO, % TON 
hese | 
‘you Mr. Manon. The %-ton truck is just a little larger than the other? 
sthe [| Colonel Kaurrman. That was the item, sir, that I have the picture 
i @ of on the front. If you would care to see it I can show it to you. 
will | It is this truck right here [indicating]. 
; Mr. Manon. Yes. 
din @ Colonel KaurrMan. It was known as the weapons carrier pre- 
were [@ viously, sir. 


Mr. Manon. Yes. 
TRUCK, GAS-TANK 


You have the gas-tank trucks. You use those about airfields, for 
handling gas? What is the story there? That is item 25, and you 
were 4 want 138 of those. 

4 Colonel KauFFrMAN. Yes, sir. Just one moment, please. 
ia That is the truck which is used on the field to carry vehicular gaso- 


3 line. It is not an airplane-servicing truck. 
gen- : Mr. Mauon. I see. 
gin fe Colonel KaurrMan. It isa standard truck that you see many of the 


fuel companies using. 
| the TRUCK, DUMP, 5-TON 
-ton, ‘ 

Mr. Manon. There isa 5-ton dump truck. You want 943 of those. 
A What is the necessity for that $16 million item? 
, the ¥ Colonel Kaurrman. It is primarily, sir, for the activation and 
5 augmentation of the engineer aviation battalion. 
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NEED FOR ENGINEER AVIATION BATTALIONS 


Mr. Manon. Why do you need engineer aviation battalions in the 
Air Force? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Well, sir, those engineer aviation battalions 
are strictly a military type of organization which are used in wartime 
to build forward airfields in the combat areas and they do all the 
construction work which has to be done by military personnel. They 
are very similar to the combat engineers of the Army. In fact, they 
are organized by the Army originally and given initial training, and 
then turned over to us, fully equipped. They] then become an Air 
Force organization. 

2 Mr. Manon. Are they somewhat similar to the Seabees of the 
Navy? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir; they have a similar function. 

Mr. Manon. Are we duplicating effort and wasting manpower or 
money in this procedure, whereby the Air Force goes into this field? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. No, sir; because these boys are particularly 
trained to do the Air Force type of work. The majority of the work 
is airfield construction, whereas the Navy has a different type of con- 
struction and the Army has the posts, camps, and stations on infantry 
bases. The construction is of a different type, and there is not 
duplication, sir. 

In fact, during the last war one of the biggest shortages, particularly 
in the Southwest Pacific, was with engineer troops, both Army and 
Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. The training for this type of work is being done near 
Mineral Wells, Tex., or will be done there; is that right? It is an 
engineer base. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. There will be several stations where 
the engineers are located. Mineral Wells, Tex., will be one. 

Mr. Manon. It used to be Camp Wolters. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. We now call it Wolters Air Force Base, 
sir. That will be the over-all headquarters for all engineer aviation 
units, sir. 

TRUCK, TRACTOR, 2%-TON 


Mr. Manon. For tractor trucks you want $13 million. There are 
1,603 of those. What is that requirement? That is a 24-ton tractor 
truck. 

We should also discuss items 31, 32, and 33. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. On the 2%-ton 6-by-6 truck, tractor, sir, that 
is a military-type version of the so-called six-wheeler you see on the 
highways. It is the tractor part of it. 

Incidentally, sir, I have a picture if you care to look at it. 

Mr. Manon. You may pass it around to the committee, Colonel. 

Colonel KaurrMan. It is the so-called fifth-wheel tractor, used to 
pull these big trailers. That is a military version of the multiwheel 
drive that can get off the highways. 

Mr. Manon. Are they an indispensable part of your set-up? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 
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TRUCK, TRACTOR, 10-TON 
















he Mr. Manon. Item 31. 

Colonel KaurrMan. Item 31 is the truck, tractor, 10-ton, 6 by 6, 
ns : which is similar to that item, only of a much heavier type. When 
ne Z you get into the heavy loads, of course, the size of your tractor must 
he ; be increased. This is an example of it. 
ey : They look very similar, sir. However, this is a very heavy duty job. 
ev B Mr. Manon. What will you do with this? 
nd e Colonel KaurrMan. For instance, we have 25- and 40-foot low-bed 
\ir i tractors that carry up to 12% tons. We have big vans that carry up 

2 to 10 or 20 tons. 
he & Mr. Manon. What do they carry? 
4 Colonel Kaurrman. On the flat beds, they are especially designed, 
: sir, for one purpose, and they have subsidiary purposes. The designed 
or k purpose is for hauling crashed aircraft. However, we find that the 
d? = difference in price between the commercial version and our special 
‘ly M design is something only of the range of $300. We also use them for 
rk : general cargo purposes, and consequently do not need both kinds. 
n= : Mr. Manon. They are very expensive items, of course. Would it be 
ry cs practicable to separate your requirements and have the cheaper type, 
ot 2 and a smaller number of the more expensive type? 
= Colonel Kaurrman. We have done that, sir, in that we have 
rly 4 commercial-type vehicles of this same type. 
nd bi For instance, if you will go to most of our air bases you will find that 
: the tractors used to tow these refueling units are commercial-type 
“ar . tractors. This requirement is merely for this particular type of 
an ' vehicle, where it is required. 
re TRUCK, WRECKER 
Mr. Manon. Wil you discuss item 32 now. 
se, re Colonel Kaurrman. Item 32, sir, is your 5-ton wrecker, which is 
on 4 used throughout the Air Force. It has a full 360-degree swing crane. 
a It goes out to pick up various types of wrecks. It is up to 5-ton 
4 capacity. It is used at airplane wrecks, and so forth. It has been 
4 in rather standard use in the Air Force for a considerable period of 

are a time. 

tor a Mr. Manon. You have not presumed to discuss project 222, 
4 “Special-purpose vehicle,” as yet? 
ig Colonel KaurrMan. No, sir. 

rat re General Munpy. That is the next one, sir. 

the Mr. Manon. That will be next. Mr. Wigglesworth, would you 
like to question the witness? 

el, BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET 

to 

ee! Mr. Wiccieswortu. I note in your breakdown on pages 87 and 


88 that you request roughly 25,000 vehicles, of which all but 8,000, 
are trucks, at a cost of $88,156,000. The larger part of your request 
or roughly $100 million, appears simply as a one-line item here: 







Portion of fiscal year 1951 fourth supplemental requirements to be financed 
in fiscal year 1952. 
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Is there any indication of what is included in that $100 million 
anywhere? 

Colonel KauFrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGiteswortH. Where? 

Colonel Kaurrman. If you take the column under fiscal year 1951, 
fourth supplemental, it shows the quantities and the cost of the items. 

Mr. WieGLeswortuH. What page? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Pages 87 and 88, sir. 

General Munpy. The $140 million is for the total shown under 
“Quantity” under 1951. Of that $140 million we were furnished 
$40 million in the fourth supplemental, leaving almost $100 million. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I am asking what the $99,957,000 represents 
in vehicles. Is there any breakdown which shows that? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Where? 

General Munpy. Starting at the top of page 87. 

General Asensio. Excuse me, sir. 

Sir, the list represents the whole $140 million: What we have done 
is to ask for procurement on which the $40,692,000 constituted a 
down payment against the $140,649,000. We cannot on the down- 
payment basis isolate end items so that the list is not broken down 
into two parts, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. In other words the $140 million plus in column 
1, plus the $88 million plus in fiscal 1952 gives you the total that you 
seek to obtain, $40 million of this having been financed? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 


TRUCKS ON HAND 


Mr. WiaGLeswortn. If you take out everything that is not labeled 
“Truck” here there remain about 17,000 trucks. How many trucks 
do you have on hand now? 

General Munpy. Of what: type, sir? 

Mr. WiaeLeswortsH. Well, I do not know as it makes too much 
difference. These are general-purpose trucks, are they not? 

Colonel KaurFMAN. General-purpose vehicles, as of March, 61,207. 
Now, that includes all the vehicles in this area, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnu. In the general-purpose classification? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Well, in the request which you are present- 
ing to us you have 66 percent for trucks. Would that be a rough 
percentage which would apply to what is on hand? 

Colonel Kaurrman. I could not answer that off hand. 

Mr. WiaGLEswortu. Can you give me how many trucks you have 
on hand, roughly? 

Colonel KaurrMan. There are 38,324 trucks on hand. 
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Mr. WicG.Leswortu. I suppose you determine it by different types 
of trucks. In the method which you outlined for us yesterday you 
arrived at your requirements by deducting from tables of organiza-~ 
tion figures the number of vehicles on hand. 

Colonel KaurrMan. That is correct, sir. That is done by item. 


ITEMIZATION OF INVENTORY AND REQUEST 


Mr. Wice.Lesworrtu. I do not like to take the time, but I think you 
ought to furnish us with the number of each one of these items that 
you have on hand and the unit cost of each one of the items that you 
are requesting. 

Colonel Kaurrman. Do you want that now, or would you like a 
statement for the record? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Well, I do not like to take too much time. 
Do you have it now? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes. Each one of the folders has the quantity 
on hand and the unit price. And we have a folder for each item in 
here that has the complete requirement computations. 

General Asensio. We can readily insert a table if that is the wish 
of the committee. 

Mr. WiaceieswortuH. It would look as though you might have 
60,000 in trucks here for a million people, more or less, which would 
be about one truck for every 16 people in the Air Corps, would it not? 

General Asensio. As against the 1,061,000 there would be about 
1 to 18. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortu. I would like to have a table, so that we can 
get some over-all-picture of what you are going in for, covering the 
two examples. You have said that you are not going to ‘buy up to the 
tables of organization, but it looks to me off hand as if the tables of 
organization were extremely liberal. 

Suppose you furnish us with a table showing in column 1, the table 
of organization totals; in column 2, what you have on hand; in column 
3, what you are requesting, and in column 4 the unit cost by each item 
here. 

General Asensio. We will supply that. 
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(The information requested follows:) 


Prosect 221. GENERAL Purpose VEHICLES 


Itemization of equipment 





Inventory Procurement 
Arar — on Unit cost 
abd ota order (including 
Description authorized | through Fourth transpor- 
second sup-| supple- tation) 

plemental |mental 1951 








. Truck, carry-all, 44-ton, 4 by 2._..__.- 7, 3, 081 2, 163 ; $1, 509 
. Truck, pick-up, '4-ton, 4 by 2 | % 10, 344 4 1, 121 
. Truck, panel delivery, l-ton, 4 by 2__. 285 241 1, 570 
. Truck, stake and oumesiecata 1}4-ton, 
4by 2 aca , A9E 5, 930 iy 1, 798 

5. Truck, dump, 21-ton, 4 by 2 Fane's 2, 527 1, 735 i 3, 591 
}. Truck, dump, 5-ton, 4 by 2. 31k 222 9% ae 5, 504 
. Truck, dump, 10-cubie yard, 4 by % 5 A ‘ 24, 820 
. Truck, tractor, 244-ton 4 by 2 See ReRatigey 3, 732 
Y Truck. tractor, 5-ton, 4 by 2 eee: , 15! E tee aoc 5, 415 

. Automobile, sedan, light 07 , 0: , 876 ue 1, 381 
. Bus, 29-passenger, 1'4-ton, 4 by 2 , 896 3 ieee deus 4, 182 

. Bus, 37-passenger, integral, 4 by 2_____. j q 7 14, 076 
. Trailer, cargo, 4-ton, 2W, M100. _____- ¢ E 01! 368 
. Trailer, cargo, 1! 6-ton, ow, M105. _- , 767 i : 466 1,016 
5. Trailer, water tank, 1! ¢-ton, 2W, M107 3, 418 ’ 2 1, 159 
». Semitrailer, 6-ton, 2- wheel, van (tac- 


4, 281 
. Semitrailer, 12-ton, 4-wheel, S & P 
(tactical) M127 aman ‘ 5,010 
. Truck, utility, 4-ton, 4 by 4, M38, 
without winch —._._- m 5,2 " 2, 683 
. Truck, cargo, %-ton, 4 by 4, M37, 
with winch_. sh iaameuan ( ' ! 4, 605 
. Truck, utility, 3 34- -ton, 4 by 4, M42, 
without winch . b, 1 3, 346 d 4, 786 
. Truck, cargo, 2'%-ton, 6 by 6, M35, 
without winch —____-- is a i 7, 8, 360 
22. Truck, cargo, 2'4-ton, "6 by 6, M35, 
with winch , mea 5,119 , 162 8, 795 
22. Truck, crane, 2!4-ton, 6 ‘by 6, M108 2, 53! 4 , 06 14, 816 
24. Truck, shop van, 2)-ton, 6 by 6, M108 003 , , 563 8, 895 
25. Truck, gas tank, 2'4-ton, 6 by 6, 1,200- 
gallon capacity. M49 39° oy ete ea 38 9, 413 
. Truck, Signal Corp repair, 2%-ton, 6 
by 6, M30 25: 7 5 12, 003 
7. Truck, dump, 5-ton, 6 by 6, M51, with- 
out winch 2, 548 92 ‘ ‘ 17, 062 
. Truck, cargo, 5-ton, 6 by 6, M54, with- | 
out winch 26 3 f 15, 084 
. Truck, tractor, 2'4-ton, 6 by 6, M48, | 
without winch ih ti walk ‘ ¥. 5 , 608 8,175 
30. Truck, tractor, 5-ton, 6 by 6, M452, | j 
without winch , 439 | , 06 : } : 13, 939 
31. Truck, tractor, 10-ton, 6 by 6, M123, } 
with winch ms S$ a8 543 | 24, 98S 
32. Truck, wrecker, 5-ton, 6 by 6, 
with winch sated aed , 861 | 509 : | 18, 512 
33. Truck, wrecker, 5-ton, 8 by 6, ! | | 
with winch, with fifth wheel____- } , 543 | 1,079 | ms : | 18, 819 
34. Headquarters directed procurement | | | 
(classified project) S neaee 




















USE OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Scrivner. The statement was made in response to an inquiry 
awhile ago in which you said you were not, in ficsal year 1952, asking 
for any funds for sedans. How ever, your statement does show that 
in 1951, supplemental, which we did not go into details because of 
the lack of time, that you had a request, and now you are procuring, 
I think, 1,876 sedans. 

By now all the Armed Forces should know that not only the Con- 
gress but the public is taking a pretty dim view of the number of pas- 
senger vehicles that are being procured. 
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What is the purpose of the 1,876; who is going to use them, where 
are they going to be located, and why do you need the 1,876? You 
of course must have had a great number on hand. 


TOTAL AUTHORIZED 


ost : Colonel Kaurrman. The total authorization based on the factors 
spor- as I explained before and approved was 8,071 sedans and light sedans. 
an) At that time, rather, the assets on July 1, 1950, were 3,223. Actually, 
including the 1,876 sedans, both with the fourth supplemental, 1951, 
funds there would still be a deficit of that 8,071 authorization of some 
1,157. However, that was not included in the 1952 budget estimate; 
and I might add to that—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That would not make it too austere in the Air Force, 
would it? : 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is approximately 6,900 sedans—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That is quite a few sedans and requires many 
drivers. : 


aA 
_ 


to 
SSNS SSO 
me Seas 


— 


PRE-WORLD WAR II CARS 


_— 


Colonel Kaurrman. The other point is that of the 6,900 sedans, 
1,600 were manufactured in 1942 or prior to that time. Army 
Ordnance has just notified us that it will not be possible to further 
263 86 maintain the 1942 and prior-year vehicles due to the parts situation 
4005 i and also the condition of the vehicles and the mileage. So that out 
ae of the 6,900 vehicles, 1,600 actually should be disposed of. 

. Mr. Scrivner. As I have often stated before, that as far as it is 

i possible for the economy of the taxpayers to bear, they want the 
—— services to have all they need, but we would like to see them exercise 
8,895 some austerity, too, and reduce some of the demands. In many cases 
9413 fe some of us have visited some of these bases and in many cases we 
—. i reach the conclusion that there are altogether too many instances 

; = where the use of these passenger vehicles can be curtailed a great deal 
more than it is now. 

Now, both as to the use of the numbers of them that are available 
8,175. i and the amount of use. 

13, 939 oy 
a VARIETY OF VEHICLES 


4, 


5, 010 


8, 360 


17, O62 


15, O84 


iB, 512 It is hard for a Member of Congress and for the public to understand 


I,s19 why there must be any such large variety of vehicles, the different 
9,976 type and size of trucks; different type and size of tractors; different 
type and size of busses; different type and size of trailers and semi- 
trailers, cargo trucks and dump trucks. 

Now, what is the reason, if there is a reason, why we have such a 
large variety? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. The large variety of vehicles—— 

Mr. Scrivner (interposing). And before you start, let me interrupt 
by saying the reason why I asked that is that no matter on what air 
base you go, you can see in the pool many of these vehicles standing, 
some of which have certainly stood there for quite some time; some 
of which have a very limited use which is proven many times by the 
namie of miles a vehicle has been driven, which in many cases is 
ow. 
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When you have that much equipment standing out, exposed to the 
elements, deteriorating, it imposes a terrific cost upon the public. 






































USE OF DIVERSE VEHICLES 


Colonel KaurrMan. Sir, the many diversified and wide require- 
ments for vehicles in the Air Force arises, first, from the very fact 
of the requirement for mobilization and security and from the many 
and diverse functions they must perform. 

I believe that in the computations that we have made, for each and 
every vehicle, we have taken the minimum possible requirements in’ 
all of our calculations and in our reviews of those calculations. 

As you say, some of these vehicles, especially those for special 
purposes, have a very low mileage on them; and there are certain 
vehicles, combat vehicles, where we want the mileage low, because 
the cost of operation is high and we want to use the vehicle for the 
purpose designed. 

However, the mileage represents the use of the vehicle for the 
purpose intended in order to derive the value from it. That is true 
even for sedans. 

Take the people who work, say, on these requirements, the computa- 
tions at our own headquarters, as an example—many of them sitting 
in this room—if they have got to spend 4 hours getting a vehicle to 
go to another area to look up some question that has to be answered 
in connection with these computations, the question involved is not 
always direct cost, but the salary being paid, which represents a much 
greater cost in the time lost, the time particularly for that type of 
person, represents a very valuable commodity, often considerably 
more than is paid for it, when you look at the lost services. 

I saw the same thing overseas where when you had to have a vehicle 
and they could not get transportation, we found out what was happen- 
ing was that we were getting a lot of guesses. 

It is for reasons like that we find these vehicles in here. They all 
have a use, which has been based on experience in the field. Probably 
the greatest experience in the world in this area has been had by 
people who are experts in this field. They are continually reviewing, 
to hold down the money costs, because if the vehicle is not needed it 
just makes for a lot of work, a lot of expense and labor. 

Every effort is made to reduce the requirements to the minimum, 
both in the authorization and in the computations that have been 
used in making the determination, as I demonstrated previously ; there 
are certain calculated risks through phasing this requirement, and if 
they are not needed nobody wants to see them sitting around depots 
or some other place. 


EFFECT OF 1952 REQUEST ON 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. What is to be the effect of this request; can we 
safely assume that this request for these vehicles, or this kind of 
vehicle, in 1953 will be considerably less than the request for this 
vear, that is, assuming the same program so far as the strength of 
the Air Force is concerned, or are we going to continue to be faced 
with a request for $100 million or $125 million for vehicles? 

Colonel Kaurrman. No, there will not be a continuing phasing, 
assuming a stable program, for a request of this kind. However, it 
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would be difficult to answer the question for 1953, due to the fact as 
demonstrated ‘by the computations we have made, there are some 
deferrals under the present authorization; and as was mentioned 
before, we will need additional vehicles due to the phasing develop- 
ment of these organizations. 

Mr. Scrivner. The answer you will eventually arrive at is ‘““No’’? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there will still be further costs and demand? 

Colonel Kaurrman. There will be considerable demands, to answer 
the question, for 1953; there will be considerable demands, but it 
will be appreciably less, and from that time on it will merely represent 
replacement quantities. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this is building up to the peak 
requirement. 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is right. And it is difficult to say for 
1953 or for 1954 what it will be; 1953 will be appreciably less and it 
will phase down until it becomes more or less a replacement. 


INCREASE IN REQUEST OVER 1950 


Mr. Wice.eswortn. Why is your over-all request here, if you 
take the program as a whole, 10 times what it was 2 years ago? 

Colonel Kaurrman. For many reasons, Mr. Wigglesworth; 2 years 
ago we were operating under a budgetary ceiling. We started out on 
the basis there would be $28 million of purchases regardless of what 
the computation was. We were merely trying, 2 years ago, to get 
some vehicles into the Air Force. 

Mr. WieGiteswortnu. | notice you got along with $18 million in 
1950, and with $146 million in 1951. Now you want to go to $188 
million, although there has not been a comparable increase in the 
over-all personnel. 

Colonel Kaurrman. There has been a comparable increase in the 
phasing of the efficiency of the Air Force. 

Mr. Wiae.iesworrn. Has there been a 1,000-percent increase in 
both? 

Colonel Kaurrman. In combat efficiency and in—— 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortn. In personnel? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Not in personnel; there has been a comparable 
increase in the combat efficiency. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What about the general-purpose truck? 

Mr. Scrivner. May we get the answer to the question? He asked 
about the personnel and combat service, and you said not personnel, 
and what did the other answer refer to? 

Colonel Kaurrman. To combat service. It is hard to develop a 
percentage basis, but it has increased manyfold. We are building up 
combat organizations. Two years ago they were only adding num- 
bers from which we could build up a combat organization. 

Mr. Manon. Anything further, Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WiaG.teswortn. | guess that is all we are going to get, Mr. 
Chairman. 

BUDGET JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. Manon. General Asensio, the Department of Defense—and I 
am speaking of the Navy, the Air Force, and the Army, have come 
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before us with lists of requirements on one page, maybe, presenting 
the basic justification for, say, a million dollars’ worth of items, or 
$50 million or $100 million worth of items. In the statement of the 
justifications no arguments are presented to sell the Congress a 
bill of goods. 

If a man should run for a political office on that basis, he would not 
get two votes. You get what I mean. If people have a bill of goods 
to sell, they ought to go out and try to sell them. We do not have 
the arguments and the factual data which will support those arguments 
as to why these items are needed. 

You talk about the T./O. and E. and T. A., and a lot of other 
alphabetical symbols. That is all right, but you find yourself more 
or less helpless when you get before some skeptical person who asks 
why do you need this, or why do you need that. The Air Force, the 
Army, and the Navy do not give us any real reason. 

When we write to the Department of Defense and call upon them 
to supply the information, or to furnish a justification, it seems they 
do not really give us that type of information in the justification that 
will ring the bell in the minds of the ordinary American, or the 
ordinary Congressman. You see what I am getting at. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I realize we cannot have reams and reams of printed 
stuff, but somehow or other we ought to have more basis on which to 
consider these items. 

In saying that I am just not making a whipping boy of the Air 
Force; | am just talking about the whole Department. 

General Asensio. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that as far 
as the Air Force is concerned, the objective has been not to give an 
unmanageable volume of material in the justification of the esti- 
mates—which is the book before you. But rather to provide back-up 
detail. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asrensio. It would be unnecessary repetition and consume 
the time of members of the committee. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

General Asensio. The justifications, of course, are submitted to 
the committee rather than to the other Members of the Congress; 
therefore, since we know that you have had a lot of background based 
on almost continuous sessions of this nature, perhaps we have gone 
too far in eliminating material, knowing that we would give you the 
details to whatever degree you wanted when we came before the 
committee. 

We are desirous of incorporating in the justifications of the estimate 
exactly the information that you wish in there, but I think perhaps 
there has been no meeting of the minds as to just where the line should 
be drawn on it, and perhaps we have taken too much for granted. 
We will try to develop a more understandable or salable approach. 

Mr. Manon. I know there is no easy answer to the problem which 
I raise, but when you get new members of the committee, and some- 
times we have not had all this background, and even before the older 
members of the committee who are so busy with other matters that 
we cannot retain, perhaps, from year to year all of the information 
which is in the justifications, or has been presented on previous 
occasions, it makes it rather difficult. 
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I realize that it might be overdone at times, but I think it is undone 
now, if I may say so. 
General Asensio. Yes. I can assure you that there will be a 
decided improvement in the next rendition. 
‘ Mr. Manon. I do not know just what that next rendition should 
e. 
(Off-the-record discussion. ) 


‘NECESSITY FOR PASSENGER CARS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner asked Colonel Kauffman about pas- 
senger cars, indicating that the public thinks there should be fewer 
passenger cars in the military establishments, and the only answer 
we have gotten so far is that you have got to have a lot of passenger 
cars. But to this point the record does not have a convincing answer 
to Mr. Scrivner’s question. Of course, if you do not have a convincing 
answer, and if there is no convincing answer, that is the way it should 
be; but if there is a convincing answer to this business of vehicles 
why, we should have it. 

If you were trying to sell a group of school children on the idea of 
why the Air Force must have passenger vehicles, you would try to 
do it in such a way that they could visualize the situation, and at the 
end of the presentation you would expect them to feel that passenger 
vehicles should be provided for the Air Force. 

But at this point we have no such answer in the record. 

I would like to have you insert at this point in the record an explana- 
tion of the passenger car situation, one that will make sense, one that 
if read to the average, unbiased American it would ring the bell, if 
there is any such thing that can be supplied the committee. 

You get what I mean, do you not? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the purpose of my question. 

General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, we will insert in the record at 
this point the information requested by Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Manon. And any other information in line with the general 
conversation we had off the record. 

(The information requestéd follows:) 

On most of our Air Force bases, facilities are widely dispersed for many reasons. 
The dispersion of the various activities of an Air Force base is necessary to mini- 
mize the loss of operational capability in the event of enemy attack. Research 
and test facilities must be isolated for security reasons. The ammunition and 
gasoline stocks must be stored away from buildings where personnel are housed 
because of the inherent danger of explosion; the flight line and runways must of 
necessity cover a sizable area because of the nature of flight operations; the sleep- 
ing quarters of the military personnel must be sufficiently removed from the other 
areas to minimize both noise and danger; warehouses are often located in scat- 
tered areas of the base—for instance, food and clothing would be stored ordinarily 
near the point of use, in-transit cargo would be located near the flight line, supplies 
and equipment for base utilization would be located in those areas best suited to 
expeditious distribution. Dependent children of military personnel invariably 
must go to schools located miles from the base area. Procurement offices are 
frequently located in cities miles from a base. 

Because of this dispersion, it is mandatory that passenger-carrying vehicles be 
provided in order that supervisory personnel may get to the necessary areas to 
accomplish inspection, guidance, research, and test responsibilities; that air 
crews be transported from operations to the flight line, and that ground military 
personnél be transported to their work locations. 
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Inasmuch as the requirement for transporting personnel is an absolute necessity, 
the Air Force has bought sedans and busses to accomplish this responsibility, in 
that they are the cheapest me&ns of transportation available for the purpose. If 
passenger-carrying vehicles were not procured, the transportation would have to 
be accomplished in heavier vehicles which are required for other uses. The 
comparative initial costs of these vehicles are as follows: 


Passenger-carrying vehicles: 
Automobile, sedan, light__-__- 
Bus, 29 passenger, 4 x 2-- 


Vehicles which would have to be used as substitutes in the event sedans and 
busses were not procured: 


Truck, utility, 3% ton (Weapons Carrier) 
Truck, 2 % ton, 6x 6 


In addition, the maintenance and operating costs of the trucks would be at 
least 80 percent higher than that of the sedans and busses. 

The Air Force is constantly striving to procure the cheapest vehicles which will 
accomplish a given gob. To this end, a policy was instituted in fiscal year 1951 
to procure commercial vehicles in lieu of the more expensive tactical-type vehicles 
wherever possible. This policy has resulted in a savings of many millions of 
dollars to the American public. In addition, the Air Force is constantly surveying 
the requirements for vehicles and the usage of vehicles to insure that requirements 
are held to a minimum consistent with operational needs, and that maximum 
utilization is obtained from every vehicle purchased. 


SpectAL Purpose VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. Let us take a look at the justifications, beginning on 
page 89 and concluding on page 104. We are talking about program 
220 and we begin there with project 222 for special-purpose vehicles. 

I wish you would go through and discuss these projects 222, 223, and 
224 and give us a general statement about the whole picture. If vou 


want to turn the pages as you go along, that is all right, and when you 
get through I will ask you some questions and other members of the 
committee probably will. 

General Munpy. Mr. Chairman, we have listed here in 222, 223, 
and 224, the same as we have in project 221, our partial financing pro- 
gram for 1951 and carried into 1952. 

The total quantities requested under 222 in most instances are 
below the totals authorized by the allowances document against the 
program. 

We are prepared to give you examples, based on the presentation 
which Colonel Kauffman gave you as to computations against the 
program, against the authorization and the total quantities required 
in each of these projects; we are prepared to give examples. 

Mr. Manon. Let us not go too much into the computations. 

General Munpy. Very well. If there is any one item that you 
wish, that you care to pick out, we can give you the back-up; we can 
do that for each item for the total authorized, and the total assets; we 
have the total procurement in 1951, and the total we intend to procure 
in 1952 with the phased procurement. 

I think it is just a question now as to taking the individual item, just 
as we have discussed. 

Mr. Manon. Who is going to present it? 

General Munpy. Colonel Kauffman. 

Mr. Manon. Will you turn to page 90, Colonel Kauffman, look 
through it and select some example which you think might be of 
interest. 
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BASIS FOR BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Colonel Kaurrman. I have worked out a chart we might take, 
similar to what | presented in 221, which shows how we arrived at the 
answer. 

Mr. Manon. That is your computation. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. On that specific item. I have a general state- 
ment, if you care to have it. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Kaurrman. This estimate provides for the procurement of 
special-purpose vehicles. These are vehicles restricted by design or 
over-all characteristics to an individual application such as fuel- and 
oil-servicing trucks and trailers, oxygen-generating trailers and trucks, 
aircraft-towing tractors, etc. The majority of the vehicles included 
in this project incorporate specifications as developed by the military, 
and as such, do not have commercial counterparts. 

Gentlemen, if you will refer to page 89 you will notice that we are 
requesting $187,147,000. Herein are found those vehicles most directly 
associated with the ability of the Air Force to perform its assigned 
mission. The use of many of the vehicles included within this project 
may be found to be peculiar to given types of aircraft. As such, the 
development of this type of equipment must parallel and be in con- 
formance with the over-all development of aircraft within the Air 
Force. Thus, the dollars being requested are required in part to 
assure procurement of those special-purpose vehicles which must be 
delivered to support operation of new aircraft. In addition, it will 
be noted that these items are, by their very nature, of a type involving 
long-lead time in manufacture and delivery. 

Of particular interest in this connection is the requirement for 
newly developed type of fire trucks. This requirement is partially 
brought about by the over-all increase in the size of certain aircraft 
and the utilization of highly volatile chemicals for jet-assist take-off 
purposes. 

Although this estimate reflects requirements for several newly 
developed items, care has been taken to insure that if these vehicles 
replace other items of equipment, which, although not as desirable will 
still perform the peculiar functional mission desired by the Air Force, 
due allowance has been made for the existing inventory of the type 
vehicles being outmoded. 

Wherever standard ordnance vehicles or commercial-type vehicles 
will possibly meet a requirement, the Air Force policy has been to 
fully utilize such vehicles rather than incur the expense of developing 
specifications which would result in more expensive types. 

Now, gentlemen, if you will refer to pages 90, 91, and 92 you will 
find the requirements by type and model of vehicle to be procured by 
the Air Force during its build-up. For an example let us take item 9 
on page 90, which is a tractor, towing, low silhouette, gas powered, 
4-wheel drive for aircraft 35,000 to 200,000 pounds. This is a newly 
designed aircraft-towing vehicle which will incorporate the latest 
feature of the automotive-type tractor. These features, namely, 
hydraulic torque converter transmission, minimum disassembly, and 
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winterization, will provide smooth power at low speed, good maneu- 
verability and service operation in climatic conditions in tempera- 
tures ranging from —65° F. to +130° F. The purpose of this vehicle 
is to tow aircraft within the range of 35,000 to 200,000 pounds gross 
weight. This particular item has a major application to bombers 
and cargo-type aircraft. 

Requirements for towing tractors for aircraft are generated by the 
necessity for movement in and out of congested parking areas, into 
and out of hangars, and from the parking area to end of take-off 
runway in the case of jet aircraft with a high rate of fuel consumption 
while taxiing. 

FORTY-FOOT SEMITRAILER 


Colonel KaurrmMan. Before you on the chart, I have taken the 
40-foot semitrailer, 12-ton capacity, for C-2 wrecking, and I have 
applied the same tests as indicated previously. 

Our assets as of July 1, 1950, for this item are 941. 

Our procurement during fiscal year 1951, which includes the last 
supplement, 602, making a total of 1,543. 

Wear-outs during fiscal year 1951, computed in accordance with 
factors previously used, 65; leaving the assets as of July 1, 1951, 1,478. 

The authorized in-use for fiscal year 1952 is 1,392. 

The projected wear-outs through 1952 are 65, stock level and lead 
time, figured on 11% months are 63, or a total requirement of 1,520. 

This leaves the procurement requirement of 1,520 minus the 
assets, 1,478, equals 42. 

And those 42 will be procured from funds available in this 

Mr. Manon. You have practically no stock level, rather you are 
operating on a full utility basis, as | understand it? 

Colonel KaurrMan. It is our intention to try to hold to the very 
minimum, because these items cost a lot of money and if we get them 
before time, it represents a lot of expense and a lot of work. 


LOCATION OF TRAILERS 


Mr. Manon. Where do you have these items? Give us an example, 
like Andrews Field or McChord, and how many. 

Colonel KaurrMan. They are at virtually every Air Force base. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Colonel KaurrmMan. The strategic reconnaissance wing, heavy, 
authorized, two. The maintenance squadron gets one; the supply 
squadron gets one. 

The tactical reconnaissance wing: The maintenance squadron gets 
one and the supply squadron gets one. 

The troop carrier wing is the same situation; maintenance and 
supply have one each. And so on down through the troop carrier wing, 
heavy. 

The air depot wing is slightly different. The maintenance squadron 
gets one, and the supply squadron gets two in that they do a great 
deal of heavy hauling. 

The fighter bomber wing is two even—two to maintenance and two 
to supply—because in that case it is contemplated they will be used 
to haul crashed aircraft to a greater extent than the others. 

Mr. Manon. That is the type of information we should have for 
the record. You can supply anything else that will be helpful. 
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FIRE TRUCKS 


Mr. Manon. Now, what are some of the other items here on which 
you can give us an explanation? What about the fire-truck require- 
ment? You want 143 fire trucks of the crash type. Do you have one 
or more of those at every base? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. The item for fire trucks is 0-10, which is the 
medium pressure fog foam unit, which, incidentally, was here at 
Bolling in the recent past and put on a demonstration. 

General Munpy. It is still at Bolling, and we could probably get 
it over here if you would care to look at it. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Fighter intercepter wing, authorized two in 
the installation squadron; strategic reconnaissance wing, one; and so 
on down through the organization. The troop-carrier wing, medium, 
one for the installation squadron. 

Mr. WiaceiesworrnH. They are not inexpensive. 

Colonel KaurrMan. No; sir. It is a special development item for 
a certain purpose. 

Mr. Manon. You may amplify your statement further. 

Colonel Kaurrman. And, of course, we find them at the bases. 
For instance, the AMC depots have an average of 3.7 authorized. 
The number at each one varies, but that is the average. 

Mr. Manon. If you want to amplify that for the record, you may 
do so. 

(The following additional statement was submitted:) 

The truck, crash, fire, powered vehicle requirement is computed in accordance 
with the number and type of aircraft located at a particular base. The Air Force 
Safety Council studies reveal that the majority of aircraft crashes occur upon 
take-off and landing and requires fire-fighting equipment to be readily accessible 
at all bases. 

In previous years, the Air Force has procured very few pieces of aircraft fire- 
fighting equipment pending the development of a vehicle that could arrive at 
the scene of the crash and perform its duties in the shortest period of time. The 
vehicles budgeted for are a result of many vears research and development. Tests 
have proven these vehicles are very capable of performing aircraft crash and fire 
rescue functions. A recent demonstration of the truck, crash, fire, powered, type 
0-10 at Bolling Air Force Base revealed that rescue operations could begin approx- 
imately 20 seconds after this truck began extinguishing the fire. 

In computing the requirements in accordance with the Air Force program, the 
Table of Allowances (T. A.’s) are the basic document providing for this equipment. 
The number and size of bases and the types and number of aircraft that will 
operate from these bases has been projected over-all to arrive at the number of 
fire trucks required. In addition to the T. A. requirement, each wing has Table 
of Organization and Equipment requirements for the individual wings which are 
included in the total requirement of fire trucks for the Air Force. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. We took a picture of a demonstration that 
was put on out here of this vehicle. It shows it is mobile over rough 
terrain and shows it fighting through an actual fire. Of course, it is 
a simulated fire. When you get experienced men on this truck, even 
though it looks quite cumbersome, it has a top speed of 70 miles an 
hour and can go very rapidly over rough ground. 

It is interesting to note that on that simulated fire, when an ex- 
perienced driver was in the truck, he had the front end of the fusilage 
clear and they could get in there in 20 seconds from the time he 
rolled up. 

Mr. Manon. I think, Colonel Kauffman, the taxpayer is glad to 
pay for the necessary number of things like this. 
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TRUCK-FUEL, OIL SERVICING 


Then you have “truck-fuel, oil servicing, 750 gallon, type F-3,” 
where you want 599 of those at a cost of $6,987,000. Give us some 
statement about those. 

Colonel Kaurrman. We find that the larger part of the total au- 
thorization for this is base authorization. seas we find in the 
Strategic Air Command station kits a total of 227 of those units. 

Mr. Manon. What do you haul the gasoline for in those trucks; 
where do you haul it, and so forth? Is it fuel for airplanes or motor 
vehicles? 

Colonel Kaurrman. It is used for both. It is used for oil servicing 
and some fuel servicing for aircraft. It is used to haul fuel for planes 
and also used to haul fuel oil for heating purposes. 

Mr. Manon. If you have a base near a town, do not the commercial 
people, the entrepreneurs, in the field of petroleum make delivery of 
all of this stuff? 

; ata KaurrMan. In bulk but not for dispensing within the area 
itsell. 
DISTRIBUTOR-WATER TRUCK, MOUNTED 


Mr. Manon. Then you have ‘“Trailer-semi, fuel service unit.” 
You want $8 million plus for those. And you want $6 million for 
“‘Distributor-water truck, mounted.’”’ What is the idea of this 
1,000-gallon water truck? 

You apparently have not made up your mind how many you want. 
You want $6,983,000 worth. That is item 28 on page 91. 

Colonel Kaurrman. I am very sorry. That is apparently a 


misprint. The quantity is 419. 

Mr. Manon. Will you tell us about that? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is a water tanker that is used primarily 
for fire fighting equipment, too. For instance, I spoke of item 0-10 a 
moment ago. That item 0-10 has a water capacity of 550 gallons, 
but it can go into continuous operation. It is rewatered by tankers 
that come up there. In most cases, where you are fighting an aircraft 
fire, you do not have any water supply other than what you haul in, 
and tankers such as this are necessary to keep them going. 

Mr. Manon. I did not think water was an important item in fight- 
ing a fire of that kind; I thought you used different types of chemicals 
and liquids. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. You do, but the basic ingredient is still water. 
The basic ingredient of the fog foam is water. They use 510 gallons 
of water. 

Mr. Manon. This is principally used in fire fighting? 

Colonel KAurFMAN. Yes, sir. 


TRUCK-FIRE PUMPER 


Mr. Manon. On page 92, item 47, you are asking $3 million for a 
“Truck-fire pumper.”’ Does that have to do with the same thing? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is a fire truck used in connection with 
structures. 

General AsENs1o. That is used by fire departments in the cities 

Mr. Manon. That is sort of a conventional fire truck? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Correct. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Then you want $2.8 million plus for railroad equip- 
ment. We will place in the record the justification shown on page 93. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ProGRAM 220. GRouND POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 
JUSTIFICATION’ 


Project 223—Railroad equipment, $2,879,000. 


This estimate will provide for the procurement of railroad rolling stock such as 
locomotives, gondolas, box and flat cars. Funds included in this estimate will 
provide the necessary equipment required in the activation of new bases during 
fiscal year 1952 and also permit the return of the Army-Air Foree pool, items now 
overdrawn. 

It is anticipated that an additional five Air Force installations will require rail- 
way equipment in fiscal year 1952. Increasing requirements generated by the 
augmented programs have nullified overdrawing by either service on the joint 
pool and continual reassignment of equipment cannot satisfy the requirement in 
the proposed build-up to 95 wings. 

Requirements included herein also provide for the replacement of overage stock 
that is uneconomically usable in addition to initially equipping the new bases 
coming into being under the present program. 

In making determination of requirement for, and assignment of, locomotives 
the following factors are considered: 

a) Condition of base track facilities and weight of rail. 
(b) Maximum grade of track. 
(c) Curvature of track. 
(d) Number of cars received per month. 
(e) Number of cars switched per day. 
(f) Potential tonnage. 
The following table reflects the total requirement by items for fiscal year 1952. 


Mr. Manon. Has this figure of $2,879,000 been carefully computed, 
and is it a realistic figure? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I note further information is supplied on page 94, 
which we will not need to place in the record. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Then you have on page 95 under project 224 a request for $39- 
million-plus for construction equipment. Is this to be used by your 
engineer battalion? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. Is it the same type of equipment that the Army 
engineers use, generally speaking? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 


PROCUREMENT BY ARMY 


Mr. Manon. Who buys that equipment? 

General Munpy. The Engineer Corps buys it for us. 

Mr. Manon. Who sets the price? ‘ 

General Munpy. They do. They furnish us with these prices. 

Mr. Manon. Will you look down through those pages and sum- 
marize briefly some of the interesting and important items? 
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FINANCING oF 1951 PartiraL Payment OrpeERS 


General Munpy. I might mention that $34 million of this is trans- 
ferred from the fourth supplemental in 1951. If you will note, on 
page 98 there is $85 million to be procured and $34 million to be 
transferred into 1952. The total additional requirement in 1952 is 
$4 million, which makes the total of $39 million. 

Mr. Manon. Did we give you money in the fourth supplemental 
for this purpose? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. You gave us $50,412,000. 

Mr. Manon. You would have actually requested, had you had full 
leeway, the additional amount? 

General Munpy. We showed a requirement of $85 million, and 
you gave us $50 million, $34 million being deferred under the partial- 
payment plan. 

Mr. Manon. Your argument is that you presented the justifica- 
tion for the total, but you actually got only a little more than this 
in the fourth supplemental? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. But we are prepared to give you the 
back-up on each of those items that we had in the fourth supple- 
mental. 

TYPICAL ITEMS REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. Typical among these items would be what? 


ROAD GRADER 


Colonel KaurrmMan. The item we use as an example is the motor- 
ized road grader with 12-foot mold board. 

Mr. Manon. How many do you have and how many do you want? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is item No. 5. 

Mr. Manon. Everybody understands what a road grader is. You 
use it in building airfields, roads at bases, and so forth? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir. They are used primarily by the 
engineer aviation battalions. However, they are also authorized 
as base equipment for maintenance. 

We had an asset position of 394 of that item. We propose to pro- 
cure 39 in 1952, and there are 375 that are to be carried forward into 
succeeding years. 

CRAWLER-TYPE TRACTORS 


Mr. Manon. Do you have crawler-type Caterpillar tractors in 
this request, or were they all in the previous request? 

General Asensio. They were all in the previous request. That is 
what is commonly known as DED. 

General Munpy. Items 14 and 15 are crawler-type tractors, and 
the quantities we are procuring in 1951 are 574 and 81—two types. 

Mr. Manon. These other items are items which are necessary for 
the carrying on of your construction program? 

General Munpy. Yes,sir. We have 42 aviation engineer battalions 
in the program, and this is for initial equipment and some replace- 
ment of authorized items. 

Mr. Manon. Have you conferred with the Army engineers in 
working out this program? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. They are our buying agents, and they 
give us the prices and phase the procurement they can deliver. 
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Mr. Manon. Have you taken advantage of their wisdom, if any, 
in making your determination as to the requirements? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. The aviation engineer battalions use 
the Army engineer-type units which are coming under the jurisdiction 
of the Air Force, and our equipment of that type and practically 
everything we have of that type of unit did come from the Corps of 
Engineers. 


MaATERIALS-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Under project 225, “ Materials-handling equipment,”’ 
you are requesting trucks, fork, and so forth. 

General Munpy. Those are standard commercial items which can 
be employed in moving material, and these give us the efficiency 
required to get the best use of our manpower in the handling of 
materials and are very essential. 


MarRINE EQuiIPpMENT 


Mr. Manon. In project 226, ‘‘ Marine equipment,” you are request- 
ing $47,926,000. What is the justification for this money? 

We will place in the record page 101, where you refer to utility 
boats, rescue boats, and also page 102. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

JUSTIFICATION 
Project 226. Marine equipment, $47,926,000 

This estimate will provide for the procurement of Marine equipment for re- 
placement and augmentation consistent with current requirements of logistic 
support and additional requirements based on approved Air Force installation and 
troop program. The funds requested for Marine equipment is submitted in two 
categories as follows: 

1. Utility boats, $8,594,000.— Utility boats are required for the transportation of 
passengers, cargo, fuel, supplies, ete., and are assigned in accordance with approved 
programs and agreements formulated with the Navy. The average life expectancy 
of utility boats is 10 vears, which will necessitate the replacement of boats as they 
become uneconomiecally operable or nonreparable. The utility boats currently 
in the Air Force inventory were built during World War II in 1942 and 1943 and 
were constructed of substandard materials such as wood and concrete. The 
maximum and most economical utilization of all utility boats now in the Air 
Force inventory will be made during the entire life expectancy or until no longer 
safe for operation or economically reparable. 

2. Rescue boats $39,332,000.— This program provides for the Air Force rescue- 
boat requirements generated by the Air Foree installation program and are in 
phase with unit activation, deployment, and utilization schedules. 

In addition to procurement of sufficient rescue-type boats in accordance with 
the build-up to 95 wings, 50 percent replacement of the present inventory is 
included to complete the total requirement for the boat program by the end of 
fiscal year 1952. 

Recent surveys reveal that the requested replacement is necessary due to the 
excessive operating and maintenance costs of the present inventory which consists 
of boats built of substandard material in 1942 and 1943. To repair certain boats 
in the inventory would bring the Air Force to a point where the maintenance and 
repair costs will exceed the original capital cost of the boat. Sinee March 1, 1951, 
three 85-foot rescue-type boats have become inoperable due to high costs to repair 
and maintain, and it is estimated that 50 percent of the present inventory will 
require replacement by the end of fiscal year 1952. 


Mr. Manon. Will you elaborate on this requirement? 
General Asensto. Colonel Batjer, from Headquarters, United 
States Air Force, will cover that. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Batser. I have a statement prepared which I believe 
will cover the majority of your questions. 

Mr. Manon. Read it, please. ; 

Colonel Batser. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the estimate for project 226, ““Marine equipment,” begins on page 101. 
The funds requested for fiscal year 1952, $47,926,000, will provide for 
the procurement of utility boats and rescue boats for replacement 
and augmentation, consistent with current requirements for logistics 
support based on approved Air Force installation and troop programs. 
Although the average life expectancy of these boats is computed by 
the Air Force and Navy at 10 years, we use them as long as possible 
consistent with safety and economy of operation. 


UTILITY BOATS 


The utility boats, for which $8,594,000 is requested, are required for 
transportation of cargo, fuel, and passengers. The current USAF 
utility-boat inventory consists of boats built during World War II 
with substandard materials such as wood and concrete. Seven types 
of barges and tugs selected from the list of utility boats standardized 
for use by the Navy and the Air Force will be procured. 

Examples of the uses to which we will put the tugs include towing 
barges in navigable waters adjacent to the Sacramento Air Depot, at 
Eglin and Patrick Air Force Bases in Florida, the port of Manila, 
Newfoundland, and the Azores. The barges will be employed for 
fuel and oil delivery over the inland waterways, in coastal areas and 
to the Air Force Bases at Bermuda and Puerto Rico. 

Our requirements have been computed from an Air Force-wide 
survey of operational needs conducted in January 1951. The results 
of this survey were evaluated for reduction of quantities to minimum 
essential needs and for selection of barges and tugs from the list of 
Navy-Air Force standard equipment to meet the resulting requirement. 
Funds are requested to procure only current requirements for both 
replacements and augmentations. 


RESCUE BOATS 


The estimate for project 226, ““Rescue boats”’ is contained on page 
104, requesting funds in the amount of $39,332,000. 

These funds covered the initial implementation of an activity 
recognized as essential and peculiar to the Air Force since early 1942. 
We have utilized operating experience gained since 1942 to determine 
the types and limited quantity of boats needed to meet sea and 
crash rescue requirements in varied waters all over the world. These 
boats have been selected in consonance with the concept of standard- 
ization for both hull forms and main engines in order to minimize 
repair, maintenance, and operating costs. As embodied in these 
new boats, this concept pursues the best commercial design and 
engineering skills advanced since military development was dis- 
continued in 1945. 

In order to clarify the Air Force position and explain our policy, 
including the establishment of ground rules and criteria for deter- 
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mining rescue boat requirements as applied to the current expansion 
program, the basic factors which were given prime consideration are 
summarized as follows: 

(a) Implementation of a rescue-boat function to meet the sudden 
world-wide wartime field requirement during World War II resulted 
in procurement of miscellaneous types of boats, only a limited number 
of which were designed as high-speed rescue boats. 

(6) During World War II, the Air Force purchased for rescue 
operations approximately 600 boats of 11 different types and engines 
at a cost of about $62,000,000. 

(c) The accelerated demobilization which began in 1945 critically 
reduced the Air Force’s ability to logistically support even its relatively 
few remaining boats. Contributing factors were absence of explicit 
ground rules by which firm future requirements could be determined 
and lack of sufficient maintenance personnel to maintain the variety 
of types carried in inventory pending selection of desired types. 

(d) Deterioration since 1945 has multiplied the problem. Remain- 
ing boats have reached the limit of their useful life expectancy, 
averaging eight-plus years of age and having been built originally of 
substandard materials. This has reached the point where increasing 
maintenance and repair costs for reclamation will exceed the original 
capital cost of the boats. 

Actions taken to resolve these problems and provide a firm, econom- 
ical Air Force rescue boat program were: 

(a) To adjust the inventory of boats to minimum operational needs 
within limits of the then-current dollar ceilings, an agreement was 
made with the Department of the Navy to standardize rescue boats 
common to both services, reducing the number of types from 11 to 5 
with three types of engines. Boats excess, substandard, nonstandard, 
and those beyond economical repair, were sold under the provisions 
of Public Law 600, with the proceeds derived from these sales reflected 
in subsequent budget estimates. For example, our requirement in the 
fiscal year 1951 program was for 17 shallow-water boats. Funds were 
requested for 14 of these, the remaining 3 being purchased from pro- 
ceeds of sales made under Public Law 600. 

(6) Continued technical study and review of operational require- 
ments since the Korean situation developed, with the view toward 
modernizing the rescue-boat organization, has resulted in further 
standardization by agreement between the Air Force and the Navy. 
This has reduced rescue-boat sizes and types to three from the previous 
list of five. This achievement is due to the ability to develop opera- 
tional characteristics for modern boats, capable of greater speeds and 
longer range with greater load capacities, resulting in boats greatly 
superior to, and estimated to have a service life much greater than, 
the World War II boats now on hand. We are estimating 15 years’ 
service life on the new boats. 

(c) To gain the economy advantages of centralized procurement 
of boats, engines, spare parts, and marine supplies, the Air Force 
initiated a joint cross-servicing agreement with the Department of the 
Navy, finalized and published on November 29, 1948, whereby that 
agency assumed single service purchase responsibility for the Air 
Force. This agreement predated the Munitions Board directive 
assigning single service purchase responsibility for small boats and 
harbor craft to the Navy. 
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DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Implementing the action cited above and applying these adjust- 
ments enabled us to develop simple, clear-cut criteria for deteririning 
requirements. The computation of our requirements and assignment 
of rescue boats is in accordance with that criteria, which follows: 

(1) Assignment of rescue-boat units will be made in the following 
instances: 

(a) At Air Force bases or activities where the air traffic and/or 
instrument approach procedures are predominately over water and 
within a 10-mile radius of the base; 

(6) Patrol of bomb and gunnery ranges in water areas; and 

(c) Water areas beyond the 10-mile radius cited in (a), above, 
where the frequency and density of air traffic warrants rescue-boat 
patrol. 

(2) Boat sizes will be based on the following: 

(a) Open-sea areas—85- to 93-foot boats. 

(6) Partially protected areas, harbors and bays—40- to 55-foot 
boats; 

(c) Protected areas, large rivers and lakes—24-foot boats; and 

(d) Shallow water, swamps, and flats—18- and 24-foot boats. 

I might mention, although there are four sizes of boats listed, the 
24-foot boat is not considered a standard item in the program of the 
Navy. The Navy has a lot of those boats on hand, and we have the 
same thing, which will be used until worn out. To get three standard 
sizes, we will combine the last two, the 24-foot personnel boat and the 
18-foot into a new 21-foot shallow-water boat for future procurement. 

(3) Where more than one size boat is required by virtue of a location 
that combines more than one criteria in the above, determination will 
be made by the Headquarters, United States Air Force, based on local 
justification and survey by the command. 

(4) To assure availability of boats to provide adequate coverage, 
a minimum of two boats of one size will be assigned per rescue unit. 
When two activities requiring rescue craft are reasonably adjacent, one 
unit normally will have three assigned boats which are adequate to 
cover the entire area. 

(5) Rescue boat coverage will be provided in accordance with the 
base of facility utilization time, i. e., a base in operation 24 hours will 
be provided 24-hour coverage (T./O. and E, 1-2713). 

The current USAF rescue boat program was computed by appli- 
cation of the foregoing criteria to the approved base utilization pro- 
gram. This application consisted of superimposing the criteria 
upon the published instrument approach and let-down charts for the 
bases concerned, then modifying the results by the recommendations 
of the field commanders concerned, when the Air Staff found such 
action to be warranted. The determination of the over-all require- 
ment for rescue boats evisions replacement of the existing obsolescent 
inventory in its entirety. However, funds for replacement of 50 
percent of this inventory have been deferred to later budget requests 
in view of indications that industry cannot absorb our total construc- 
tion program in an original order. 
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The funds requested in this budget estimate, therefore, are for 
the financing of tooling costs and Government-furnished property 
approved by the Congress in previous requests and for procurement of 
boats in quantities sufficient to meet present programed shortages 


plus replacement of 50 pono of our current inventory. The break- 
down of these figures follows: 





85 to 93 feet | 40 to 55 feet | 18 to 24 feet 





Total requirement 98 


54 55 
One-half inventory 24 8 10 


46 45 
1 17 





Balance required 74 
Fiscal year 1951 procurement 30 





Requested fiscal year 1952 44 45 23 














The other half of the inventory replacement is to be financed at a 
later date. 


DEFINITION OF BOAT 
Mr. Manon. When does a boat cease to be a boat and become a 


ship? 

Colonel Batser. That is a technical question. I believe the Navy 
calls everything above 110 feet, if | am not mistaken, a ship. It is 
some arbitrary figure. 

General Munpy. I have heard in the Navy when you cannot put 
one boat on another boat, that is when it ceases to be a boat and be- 
comes a ship. In other words, you have a lifeboat on a ship, and that 


is a boat, but if you have a boat that you cannot get on another ship, 
it is a ship and not a boat. 

Colonel Batser. That ties in, because these boats are deck loaded 
on freighters—even a 94-foot boat. 


PROCUREMENT COSTS 


Cited procurement costs have been obtained from the Bureau of 
Ships, Navy Department; resulting funds requested include the hulls, 
engines, engine spare parts kits, and first destination transportation 
costs. The funds breakdown follows: 

44 each 85 to 93 foot boats at $385,000 each__.___________._____ $16, 940, 000 
45 each 40 to 55 foot boats at $187,400 each 

28 each 18 to 20 foot boats at $5,400 each 

First destination transportation cost for 117 boats___-_---------- 

Spare parts and hull fittings 

Portion of 1951 procurément to be financed in fiscal year 1952____ 18, 512, 000 


39, 331, 950 
UNAUTHORIZED USE OF BOATS 


Mr.’Manon. To what extent are these boats used for pleasure on 
the part of officers and enlisted men? 


84328—51—pt. 4-15 
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Colonel Batser. There is a regulation that has been out for 2 
years prohibiting the use of rescue boats for any purpose other than 
rescue. There are a number of reasons for that. Running high-speed 
boat engines at slow speed for trolling purposes is not good for the 
engine, as it has a tendency to burn the valves. In addition to that, 
rescue boats are a form of insurance. They have to be ready to go 
when they are needed. 

Mr. Manon. And if they are off fishing 

Colonel Batser. Or if they build up enough engine operating time 
to where they are due for an overhaul or a maintenance check, they 
are out of commission. So that in this new program we are going to 
make a special effort to control rescue boats by making it a special 
subject for the air inspector to be sure they are not used for that 
purpose. Smaller boats can be used for that purpose and the cost 
would be paid out of post recreation funds. 





BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Ritey. On page 104 the breakdown does not quite agree with 
the breakdown at the bottom of your statement. 1 wonder if you 
could clear that up for us? 

Colonel Batser. Yes, sir. The latter portion of my statement 
pertaining to rescue boats does not involve the utility boats. The 
totals at the bottom of my statement total the subtotals in the budget 
structure for rescue boats. 

On page 101 there is a general breakdown, the total for the project, 
and the total for the utility boats, and then the total for rescue boats; 
the $39,332,000 matches the total at the bottom of my statement. 
The breakdowns are different from there on. 

Page 103 of the budget estimate shows the difference between the 
rescue boats and the utility boats, in that the totals on 103 are utility 
boats and the totals on 104 are rescue boats, and then the combined 
brand total. 

In further explanation, at the bottom of page 4 of my statement the 
total that.I have shown above the last item totals the same as the total 
opposite the subtotal “‘rescue boats” on page 104. In other words, 
the $25 million. 

Mr. Rixey. In other words, items 15, 16, and 17 include the trans- 
portation and spare parts? 

Colonel Barsrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. You have a further breakdown in yours. 

Colonel Batsrer. Yes, sir; 1 have broken them down further. The 
individual prices we have were obtained from the Navy through the 
Air Matériel Command. 


CONSTRUCTION 





OF BOATS 


Mr. Kinny. Are these boats built to your specifications, or are they 
more or less standard? 
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Colonel Barser. They are specifications, sir, that the Bureau of 
Aeronautics and the Navy Department and the Air Force have agreed 
upon. The Air Force and Bureau of Aeronautics both furnish re- 
quirements and military characteristics to the Bureau of Ships 
and the Bureau of Ships buys the boats. 

Mr. Ritey. Does the Navy use similar boats? 

Colonel Batsrr. Yes, sir; the rescue boats are standardized even 
down to the operating characteristics. 


DRAWINGS OF BOATS 





If the committee would like, we have a couple of artists’ conceptions 
of what the two larger boats look like, if you would like to see them. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Wigglesworth, would you like to see them? 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. We might take a look at them. 

Colonel Barser. This [indicating] is the 94-foot boat, the big one. 
The operating characteristics that we specify to the Bureau of Ships 
' are the same that the Bureau of Aeronautics specifies. We have 
agreed on them before the Bureau of Ships ever gets a purchase 
request. 


CORRECTION OF WORLD WAR II BOAT DIFFICULTIES 









This [indicating] is the proposed 55-foot boat, the 50- or 55-foot 
boat. We have tried to correct the technical and design errors in 
these boats that we had in the boats procured during World War II. 

An example of that is that the majority of our problems during 
World War II with rescue boats was in the maintenance and repair 
problem. At overseas bases where they do not have the floating 
drydocks, marine railways, and so on, that are used to haul the boats 
out of the water. In our new boats the shaft, screws, and propulsion 
drive can be taken out through a well in the hull without taking the 
boat from the water, thereby eliminating about 7 out of 10 times the 
necessity of removing the boat from the water, which is a costly 
operation. 
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LIFE EXPECTANCY OF BOATS 








Mr. Wiae.ieswortn. Is that the boat you figure will have a life 
expectancy of 8 years? 

Colonel Barser. A life expectancy of 15 years, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You only raise this up to 15 years? 

Colonel Barser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. What happens then? Do you need a new 
engine, or are you going to dispose of the boat? 

Colonel Batrser. They will probably need new engines prior to that 
time. However, at the end of 15 years there will have developed so 
much maintenance and repairs on a boat that it will no longer be 
economically feasible to operate that boat any more. 

The present boats we have even the newest ones, are about 8 plus 
years old; and we do not have too many of those. 


AF acct 6 Behe 
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Mr. WiccLeswortu. It sounds like a pretty short life for a boat 
of that character. I can see how the engine would go, but I do not 
see why the boat itself should. 

Colonel Batser. You have to bear in mind, sir, that it is a very 


high speed boat, that is subjected to much more stress and pounding 
than slower boats. 


Mr. WicGuLeswortu. I realize that. 

Colonel Barser. It is used under varying and severe circumstances. 
We ran into trouble in the Pacific, for example, with these marine 
boring worms that bore through the bottom of a boat like nobody’s - 
business. We are trying to get rid of that now with the use of a 
resin glue in the plywood construction of the boat which we hope is 
impervious to this marine boring worm. 


MATERIALS USED IN CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Ritey. Are both of those boats plywood? 


Colonel Barser. These boats are heavy planked bottom with ply- 
wood above the water line. 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Wigglesworth, the whole program 220 is open for 
questions. 


Mr. Wiae.Lesworts. I do not have many questions, Mr. Chairman. 


SpeciAL-PurPosE VEHICLES 


ITEMIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


On the special-purpose vehicles, project 222, could you give us a 


similar table to that which I asked for in respect to the general- 
purpose items this morning, for the record? 

Colonel KauFrFrMaNn. Yes, sir; we will. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Prosect 222. Specrat-PurposE VEHICLES 


Itemization of equipment 





Inventory Procurement 
ried and on qa on 

ae ot order including 
Description authorized | through Fourth transpor- 
second sup-| supple- tation) 
plemental |mental, 1951 








1. Trailer, semi, nitric acid service, as 
Truck, fire, crash O-11A_............-- 596 
Truck, fire, crash O-10 824 
Truck, fire, crash type 150 239 
. Truck, fire, crash type R-2. 345 
Truck, fire, pumper class 500 155 
Truck, fire, pumper class 530 261 
Trailer, semi, fuel service, 500-gallon 
capacity, type F-6._........-..------ 1, 065 
. Tractor, towing, low silhouette, gas- 
powered, 25,000-pound DBP, 4 WD 
ACFT 35,000- to 200,000-pound 547 
. Tractor, towing, gas-powered, 4,000- 
pound BDP 4-wheel 2 DT boa 
. Trailer, semi, 1244-ton capacity for C- 
wrecking unit, 25 foot length __.._.-- 
. Trailer, semi, 1244-ton capacity for C-2 
wrecking unit, 40-foot length 
. Trailer, semi, air trams van radio 
squadron, mobile 
. Trailer, semi, fuel-servicing unit, type 
F-7, 2,500-gallon capacity, modified -- 
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Prosect 222. SpeciaL-Purpose VeuntcLes—Continued 
Itemization of equipment—Continued 





Description 


Inventory 
and on 
Total order 
authorized | through 
second su 

plement 


Procurement 





Fourth 
supple- 
mental 1951 


1952 


Unit cost 

(including 

transpor- 
tation 





lb Laundry, mobile, 2 trailer type - 
. Bath unit, mobile, field shower head_- 
. Doliy, trailer, converter for C-2 wreck- 


. Truck, high lift, transport, loading 
bod 


; Truck. fuel oil, servicing 750-gallon, 


type F-3 


. Tractor, crane, tracklaying, heavy 


type M-4, 6-ton, full revolving crane - 


. Truck, decon, 244-ton, 6 by 6, type 
3A3 


. Trailer, semi, 7}4-ton, 2-wheel, refriger- 


ing unit 


. Dolly, trailer, for F-6 fuel servicing 


unit 


. Dolly, trailer, converter for F-7 fuel 


servicing unit 


. Trailer, semi, weather van . 
. Trailer, semi, fuel servicing unit, 600- 


gallon, type A- 


. Tractor, Medium M3, 2-ton crane-_-__-- 
. Distributor, water truck, mounted, 


1,000-gallon 


. Electromagnet, road w/de generator 


GED formlfg on 244 6 by 6 chassis - - 


. Lubricator, trailer, mounted, in a/w 


revised spec_._.- Pe Rare RUST LA EO 


. Plow, snow, rotary GED truck, 


mounted, 7%4-ton 4 by 4____----__-- 


. Plow, snow, straight blade rev. type 


truck mounting, 144- to 2-ton, 4 by 4- 


. Sweeper, rotary, 3-wheel, mounted, 


self-propelled, GED 1-way sweep, 
pick-up type 


moby garbage, mounted, 2%-ton, 


36. Trailer, semi, low- ed. front-loading, 


20-ton. 


7. Shop equipment, motorized, machine 


shop, heavy 


38. Trailer, full bed, 8-ton 
. Trailer, full bed, 60-ton 
. Truck, hopper type, coal delivery 
. Sweeper, rotary, 3-wheel tractor 


mounted 2-way seep, 30 inches by 


. Truck, camera, set No. 2, 4-ton 
. Truck, plate, grainer set No. 2, 4-ton__- 
. Truck, press, No. 4, 4-ton 

5. Mobile, map reproduction equipment 


trailer mounted 


. Trailer, dump, towed, 2-wheel, ¥4-ton 


capacity 


. Truck, fire, pumper, class 750___...... 
. Sweeper, rotary, tractor mounted, | 


way sweep, 30-inch by 7-foot brush. 


. Trailer, semi, carry-all, 15-ton 
. Tank, water, steel-trailer mounted, 


1,500-gallon capacity 


. Tractor, towing aircraft, 200,000- to 


400,000-pound gross weight 


, ney, _—y, cable reel, 20,000-pound 


54. Truck, package delivery, Olson-Krubb- 
. Shop os greg motorized general 


purpose re 


. Trailer; on, ai transportable . - 
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UNIT COST OF SPECIAL-PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Mr. WicGLteswortu. What is the basis of the unit cost? 

Colonel Kaurrman. On the special-purpose vehicles, sir? 

Mr. WiaGcLeswortu. Yes. 

Colonel Kaurrman. A large number of them are procured by the 
Air Force. In that case the unit cost is based on the last procure- 
ment of the item plus any additional information that our procure- 
ment agency has been able to obtain on that thing, plus estimates 
from our Engineering Division as to the approximate cost, in such 
cases where we cannot get it from other sources. Our method of ob- 
taining unit cost is to all intents identical with the method used by 
the Army in obtaining unit cost for the items they procure. 


COST OF FIRE TRUCKS 


Mr. WicGLteswortH. Why would the second item, for fire trucks, 
of which I think you showed us a picture this morning, cost as much 
as $55,000 apiece? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Well, sir, the one I showed you this morning 
was item No. 3, the 0-10. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Item No. 3 runs $40,000. 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is right, sir; the O-11—A, sir, is the same 
type of vehicle, but a larger size. It is used to combat larger fires. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. Why does it run to that figure? 

Colonel Kaurrman. It is an entirely special vehicle, sir. That is 
custom built and is used for no other purpose. It is not a commercial 
item. There are no comparable commercial items to it. 

As you saw this morning from the pictures, it is a rather peculiar 
looking vehicle which is specially designed throughout to meet the 
requirements faced in combating aircraft fire. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY INCLUDED 


Mr. Wiaa.Leswortu. Does it have a lot of special machinery in it? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir; it does have. As you noticed, the 
smaller one this morning showed the method of fighting the fire from 
the front end; the fire fighters can take the hose right from the truck 
and go into the aircraft. They have both foam devices and others 
designed specially for fighting aircraft, gasoline, and oil fires. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What do they have in the way of machinery 
inthem? Just to look at it, it does not look as if it should cost $40,000. 
There must be something inside which explains that. 

Colonel KaurrMan. The one you saw this morning is a 550-gallon 
capacity vehicle, sir. The 0-11—A is a 900-gallon capacity vehicle. 
Inside are the high-pressure pumping unit, both for the nozzles and 
for the hose reels, mounted internally, on the sides of the doors that 
open. They can take the hose out close to the front. It also navi- 
gates over very rough terrain at high speeds. 

We had a picture of that going over a dump out here. It is a 
multiple wheel. Incidentally, the vehicle you saw this morning they 
made extensive tests of, and tried to bog it down. They have been 
in mud way up to the body, and it still went through, which is some- 
thing that in the past has always been one of the comments on these 
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crash fire trucks, that when you got off the runway they would not go. 
These will go. 

Mr. Wicciesworts. How are those pumps operated? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Gasoline engine, sir. 

General Asensio. We have photographs of some of the intricate 
equipment. That is not mounted on the truck, but it does give you 
an idea of the involved mechanism, in order to have the foam mixture 
controls, the pumps, and all the other machinery. 

Mr. Wiceuteswortn. This is all inside the truck? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 


RaAILRoAD EQuipMENT 


Mr. Wice.esworrtu. Is the railroad equipment under project 223 
for replacement, or new equipment? 

General Munpy. That is new equipment for some bases, and also 
equipment to return to the Army. The locomotives and other railroad 
equipment in this estimate are required for initial equipment for the 
bases in fiscal 1952, and also to permit the Air Force to return to the 
Army equipment which it has on loan and which the Army now re- 
quires for its own purposes. 


ConstrucTION AND Marertats Hanpiine EquipmMint 
ITEMIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiceLeswortnH. Suppose that you give us a table similar to 
the one already requested, for projects 224 and 22: 


Colonel Kaurrman. Right, sir. 
(The information is as follows:) 


ProsEect 224. Construction EQuiIPMENT 


Itemization of seutgeeeet 





| Inventory Procurement 
| andon | Unit cost 
ee Total order | | (including 
Description authorized | through | Fourth | transpor- 
second sup-| supple- ‘ tation) 
plemental |mental 1951 








. Crane shovel power unit, revolving 

crawler mounted, GED, 7 to 10 ton, | | } 

34-cu.-yd 360 | 85 | | $25, 608 
2. Crane, revolving turret mounting, 800- | | | 

12,000 capacity at 12 foot radius, } } 

20 to 35 foot boom %4-.-_........-..-- | 13, 289 
. Crane, shovel power unit, revolving | | 

truck mounted, PT, 2 Eng Dr. 

GED, 20-ton, 34-cubie-yard__..._..__| , 383 | : q 46, 227 
. Distributor, bituminous Mt. truck- | 

mounted, 800-gallon_.. : j 2 : 5, 821 
5. Grader, road, motorized, DED, 12-foot | 

mold board | » 16 ¢ 26 : 13, 392 
}. Grader, road-towed type, LWH, hand | | 

controller, 12-foot moldboard meena! 525 | s | 2, 77. 
. Heater, asphalt, trailer mounted, 3-car | 

capacity, 42 horsepower. --- -| 7 | 7 338 42, 618 
8. Loader, aggregate, bucket, tractor | 

mounting bucket only, front-end, | 

cable operated 34-cubic yard 
. Roller, road, GED, tandem, 2-axle, 

5 to 8 ton, type I a 
. Roller, road, GED, 3-wheel, 10-ton, 

type I, size I -| 
. Roller, road, tow- -type, sheepsfoot, 3 | 

drums in line .| 
2. Roller, road, towed type, wheel, 13 | 

Ea eae 
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Prosect 224. Construction EquipmMentT—Continued 


Itemization of equipment—Continued 





Inventory Procurement 
Teun pea’ on Catt Sot 
Seat ‘0 order ncluding 
Description authorized | through Fourth transpor- 
second sup-| supple- tation 
plemental |mental 1951 








. Spreader, aggregate, tow-type, tractor 
power 8-foot wheel 212 

. Tractor, crawler-type, DED, 28,100 to 
38,000 pound DBP, with bulldozer 
tilting, co = wpttenint Py front mounted, 
1 drum PCU cable operated rear 
mounted, 2-drum 

. Tractor, crawler-type, DED, 8,600 to 
12,000 pound DEP, with PCU, 
cable-operated, rear-mounted, 
drum. 

. Tractor, wheel type, 4-wheel, specifica- 
tion 20,025- to 27,000-pound DBP, 
with bulldozer blade cable operated 
PUC front mounted, 1 drum rear 
mounted, 2-drum 

. Tractor, crawler-type, DED, 12,100- to 
17,000-pound DBP, with angle 
dozer hydraulic operated front 
mounting pump, PCU cable oper- 
ated rear mounted, 2 drums_________- 19, 510 

. Ditching machine, ladder-type crawler 
mounted GED, digging depth 8 feet, 
width 18 to 24 inches 17, 749 

. Crane, revolving tractor mounting, 
Cent. 5,000-pound capacity, 7-foot 
radius, 12- to 18-foot tele. boom 7 14, 098 

. Conveyor-belt, flat skid mounted 
motor-driven, 24 inches by 50 feet, 
25 pounds per linear foot_____. 2, 968 

. Crane, shovel power unit, revolving _ 
crawler DED, 30- to 40-ton, 134 to 2 
cubic yards ______.. 36, 766 

. Mixer, concrete, GED, 
mounted, 16 cubic feet 6, 091 

. Quarry equipment, set No. 1 E : 14, 451 

. Roller, road, pneumatic tires, 50 tons_ 21, 466 

. Scraper, road, tow-type, cable oper- 
ated, 12 cubic yards eo . 6, 800 

. Tank, asphalt, storage, steel bolted 
with steam coils, 400 gallons 1, 897 

. Pump, asphalt, trailer mounted, with 
distributor_____. - 4, 512 

. Tractor, saw power “unit, “wheel, bar 
type, 2 wheel, pt. GED, 42 horse- 
power __ 7 3, 611 

. Bridge, arched, concrete, finishing form 
riding 28- by 25-foot nonstandard ___ 

. Conveyor-belt, Trans, GED, 30 inches 
by 35 feet LM 4, 563 

. Conveyor-belt, Trans, GED, 30 inches 
by 50 feet HPM 8, 201 

. Conveyor-belt, Trans. GED, 30 inches 
by 50 feet FPM3 5, 134 

. Conveyor-belt shew ‘GED, 30-inch... 
by 50-foot FMP 400 5, 706 

. Mixer, concrete, GE D, trailer mounted, 
7-cubie foot 2, 900 

. Tractor, crawler-type, DED, 17, 100- to 
22,500-pound DBP W/B tilting 
cable operator PCU, 1 drum 16, 343 

. Tractor, wheel-type, PT, GED, 3,725- 
to 5,175-pound DBP, with mower 
highway side mounted, 5-foot cutter- 
RR ERE Pik COREE OM 4, 465 

. Tractor, wheel-type, Pt, GED, 3,000- 

to 3,700-pound DBP, with mower 

highway side mounted, 5-foot cutter- 


bar 
; Kettle, asphalt, Rep. trailer mounted 
165-gallon capacity 
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Project 224. Construction Equipmemt—Continued 
Itemization of equipment—Continued 





Inventory 
and on 
order 
through 
second su 

plement 


Procurement 





Fourth 
supple- 1952 
mental 1951 


Unit cost 

(including 

transpor- 
tation 





39. Loader, excavator truck mounted, 
bucket-type, _ self-feed hydraulic 
crowding, 4-wheel drive with oper- 
ating cable and following attach- 
ments: (2) dragger back windrow 
feeder attachment (b) bucket digger 
attachment, including 9-digger 
bucket rein, with manganese steel 
cutting lips and teeth and 10 man- 
ganese steel paddle cut 

40. Spreader, sand, towed type tractor, 
power with winch gate and safety 


seat 
41. Compressor, air trailer mounted, 4- 
wheel Pt, DED, 315 cubic feet per 
minute 
42. Compressor, air truck mounted, GEB, 
) *# 105 cubic wee r minute 
43. Pump, diap., GE, 
, 2-wheel, 4-inch disk 100 gallons per 
r ®! minute at 10-foot head 
44. Pump, sump pneumatic 3-inch disk 
175 gallons per minute at 25-foot head_ 
45. Pump, centrifugal, GED, 2-inch disk 
66 gallons per minute at 25-foot 


46. Crane, non-revolving tractor operated 
—- 40,000-pound capacity 3 feet 3 


. Floodlighting equipment set No. 2, 
construction 

. Tank, asphalt, 1,500 gallon, Trix 
mounted c/w steam coils 

. Pump, centrifugal for gasoline skid, 
mounted 3-inch suction gallons per 
minute at 60-foot head 

. Tractor, wheeled type pneumatic tires 
GED, 3,725 to 5,175 DB 

. Shop equipment, motorized set No. 8, 
welding 

. Machine, well-drilling precision-type _ _ 

. Mixer, concrete truck mounted 

. Spreader, sand tail gate, dump truck 
mounting hydraulic operated (hydro- 
spreader) 
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Prosect 225. 





MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Itemization of equipment 





Inventory Procurement 









a rene <4 “oder Gneluding 

tt) order neluding 

D ption authorized | through Fourth transpor- 
second su supple- 1952 tation) 





plemental |mental 1951 










. Truck, fork, electric powered, 2,000- 
pound capacity, 130-inch lift, non-sp. 
OEE RIES 422 177 25 0 $6, 936 

2. Truck, fork, electric powered, 6,000-— | 
pound ¢: capacity, 130-inch lift, non-sp. 











| 
3. Crane, gas " powered, -10,000-pound, | 




























ee. 22 | 208 50 0 8, 831 

144-inch to 196-inch boom PT 386 79 102 50 9, 934 
4. Crane, gas powered, 6,000-pound cap- "| 

acity, 144-inch to 216-inch sluing 

OS ss ul age tad 634 106 145 68 11,179 
5. Truck, fork, vas powered, 3 ,500-pound 

capacity, 130-inch lift PT... .-.-_-._- 1, 087 402 326 67 10, 231 
6. Truck, fork, gas powered, 6,000-pound 

capacity, 168-inch lift, solid tires. _ __- 1, 533 1, 094 15 0 7, 081 
7. Truck, fork, gas powered, 15,000-pound 

capacity, 210-inch PT......._.......- 436 264 74 20 15, 429 
8. Crane, wheel battery powered, 6,000- 

pound 144-inch to 228-inzh sluing boom_| 342 176 123 0 9, 651 
9. Truck, gas powered, 18,000-pound cap- | 

icity, 108-inch fork................... 20 0 20 0 15, 225 
10. Truck, fork, special.................. 20 10 10 0 13, 703 
11. Truck, platform, lift, 15 sits Naat 

ir iiredain sine dtrreiuunivkcetewens 18 0 18 0 1,117 
12. Truck, platform, lift 8-ton capacity, Fi 

124-inch platform, 5-inch lift __- 15 0 15 0 8, 627 
13. Truck, fork, Tdi d, 6,000-pound- 1, 196 | 1, 054 20 114 9, 352 
14. Traveloader, RE RaSrat Ea 1 0 1 0 15, 225 















AGE OF EXISTING BOATS 


Mr. Wiae.eswortu. Under project 226, how old are the boats 
that you are going to replace? You are going to turn in half your 
inventory, as I understand it. 

Colonel Batser. That boats we are now operating, sir, were built 
during 1942 and 1943, the bulk of them. The newest boats we have 
were delivered in 1945. We have had no new boats delivered since 
then. In fiscal year 1950, the Air Force programed $849,665 for the 
procurement of 5 crash, rescue-type boats. The Air Force has not 
had any delivery of these boats; however, tests are currently being 
made at Bolling Air Force Base on the prototype, and delivery is 
anticipated during the current year. 

















DISPOSITION OF OVER-AGE BOATS 


Mr. WiacaieswortH. What are you going to do with those boats? 

Colonel Barser. Use them to replace attrition losses, until we 
te acipuagh information to figure what attrition rates are going 
to be. 

Mr. WicGLeswortx. Do you mean that the portion of the inven- 
tory reported as turned in is going to be kept on hand? 

Colonel Batser. Yes, sir; we are not going to throw them away if 
they are at all capable of being used. If they are beyond economical 
repair we will salvage them, in accordance with the salvage procedures. 
They probably will be salvaged, because we have such a large shortage 
to fill before we ever start replacing the inventory. It will probably be 
1953 before we get started at that. 
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Mr. WieeieswortH. Do you get anything for them? 
Colonel Barser. Yes, sir; some little something. I am not too 
familiar with the exact prices under the public law, but I understand 
that there was a civilian crash boat over on Maine Avenue, or that 
there is right now. I do not know how it was purchased, but someone 
said that they bought it surplus through the War Assets Administra- 
tion, I believe. 

Mr. Wiee.ieswortu. It looks as if a boat of that character, 8 years 
old or less, ought to be worth money to somebody, even if it is not 
good for the service. 

Colonel Barser. Yes, sir. I believe some of them were turned over 
to the Philippine Government, when we left the Philippines. That 
was after the war was over, when the bulk of our forces left out. I 
was personally familiar with quite a number turned in to the matériel 
area out there, and I believe the Foreign Liquidation Commission 
handled those. What the prices were I do not know. 


ESTIMATED BOAT PRICES 


Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. What is the basis of the estimated price for 
these boats? 

Colonel Batser. They are prices that were obtained from the 
Bureau of Ships and Navy Department. I believe they either got 
them from the manufacturers, or figured them from their own experi- 
ence cost figures, that they use over in the Bureau of Ships. 


PLACEMENT OF ORDERS FOR BOATS 


Mr. Wiae.Leswortn. I think you said they placed the orders for 
you. Is that right? 

Colonel Barsrer. Yes, sir. They (Navy Bureau of Ships) purchase 
the boats for us once we furnish our requirements in numbers, give 
them the purchase request, with money value attached. 


TYPE OF BIDS 


Mr. WiaeLesworth. Is this done on a competitive-bidding basis; 
do you know? 

Colonel Barser. No, sir; I do not. We are now beginning to get 
into procurement of boats appropriated for in 1951. I do not believe 
the contracts have been let for the procurement of the boats, although 
the design contract has been let. I believe they are getting out letter 
contracts to selected boat builders throughout the United States. It 
is not all piled into one contractor. I do not know whether they run 
on competitive bids or not. I believe Admiral Sylvester did suggest 
that on the middle-sized boat, the 55-boot boat, that they are going 
to get out a competitive bid. We are not quite as hard up on those 
right now as we are on the larger boats. 





OBLIGATIONS IN OVER-ALL PROGRAM 





Mr. WiacieswortH. You had over all about $450,162,000, 
apparently, for fiscal 1951. How much did you actually obligate of 
that total? 

Colonel Barser. In 226? I do not know that one, sir. 
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Mr. Wica.eswortn. I was looking at the over-all program 220. 

General AsEns10. On the over-all program 220, sir, our obligations 
were 96.8 percent. 

Mr. Wicciesworts. That would leave you about $16 million or 
$17 million, or something of that kind?’ 

General Asensio. About $17 million, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. Where was the excess? 

General AsEnsio. That is distributed. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. To all six projects? 

General AsEnsio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Wigglesworth, there are purchase requests out 
on those items. They will probably be obligated during Juty. 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


ITEMIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiGGLEswortH. Suppose you give us a table similar to what 
I asked for under the other projects for project 226, also. 

General AsEensio. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Proyect 226. MARINE EqQuiPMENT 


Itemization of equipment 





Inventory Procurement 
ret | ‘oom (neluding 
te) order neluding 
Description authorized | through Fourth transpor- 
second ~ § supple- 1952 tation) 

plemen' mental 1951 








1." Motor launch, 40-foot Diesel engine 
60 horsepower, personnel and cargo-- 
. Motor launch, 50-foot Diesel engine, 
105 horsepower, personnel and cargo 
Barge; cargo, deek steel, 500-ton, YC- 
972, 110 by 34 feet 
. Barge, cargo, covered, steel, 500-ton, 
YFN, 110 by 54 feet ........--.. 2. 
. Barge, fuel, steel, 8,500 barrel capacity, 
YOG-IV, 3 class, 173 by 34 feet____ .. 
. Crane, Navy, floating, steel, 25-ton lift, 
87-foot radius, 12 by 6 by 12 feet_____-. 
. Barge, cargo, deck, steel, 250-ton, YC- 
271, 110 by 30 feet 
arge, cargo, deck, steel, 250-ton, Y F- 
293, 110 by 30 feet 
. Crane, Navy, floating, steel, 50-ton lift 
115 radius, 120 by 60 by 12 feet. _____- 
. Motor launch, 33-foot Diesel engine, 
50 horsepower, personnel and cargo -- 
. Tug, 65-foot steel, Y L'T-550 class, twin 
engine, reduction drive, single screw - 
. Tooling for engines (W-51 and W-100)- 
. Government furnished properties -____- 
. Boat rescue airborne wet 
. Boat rescue 85 by 93 feet 
Boat rescue 40 by 55 feet 
. Boat rescue 18 by 20 feet 


ee wow fF aN WS AH 




















Mr. Wiccieswortn. I do not believe I care to ask any further 
questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Riney. All right. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Fripay, Juty 6, 1951. 
ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. F. L. ANKENBRANDT, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS, 
DCS/OPERATIONS 

MAJ. SIDNEY A. SINGER, DIRECTORATE OF COMMUNICATIONS, 
DCS/OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. P. A. GUGLIOTTA, MATERIEL CONTROL DIVISION, PRO- 
CUREMENT AND ENGINEERING, DCS/MATERIEL 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Ritey. We will take up the next item, which is program 230. 
General Asensio. The next area under consideration is program 
230, ‘Electronics and communications equipment.’’ The principal 
witness is Maj. Gen. F. L. Ankenbrandt, Director of Communications, 


SUMMARY BUDGETARY DATA 


Mr. Ritey. We will insert in the record at this point pages 105 
and 106 of the justifications. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


PROGRAM 230. ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Summary of obligations by projects 





Me 1950 actual 1951 estimated! ,o-5 .-4:... 
Descriptions ‘obligations | obligations 1952 estimates 
| } 

(1) (2) | (3) (4) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
} 


. Aerial communications systems $22, 197, 112 | $78, 895,191 | $40,000, 000 
. Identification systems 6, 069, 535 24, 074, 800 | 37, 000, 000 
3. Command communications systems__.._......___- ate 5,459, 799 | 19, 992, 853 | 26, 000, 000 
cre ey REE Nn oc Li cited eeccees Mf 28, 251,477 | 81, 487, 677 | 
. Tactical electronics systems 44,469,655 | 181,614,924 | 
. Communications security systems 5, 308, 060 12, 053, 021 
. Military amateur radio systems 0 | 768, 006 
. Communications replacement augmentation program. -_. 14, 450, 549 | 


60, 000, 000 
132, 167, 000 
19, 000, 00030 


| 0 
| 70, 000, 000 
ERI AC Da ea OE 472 | 384, 167, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Aerial communications systems 


Total reimbursable obligations 1,000 | 


7 | 485,322,472 | 384, 167, 





pees ONO co Ur st 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


General ANKENBRANDT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I have a 
prepared statement covering this particular area, the first portion of 
which is unclassified. 1 believe you will want to put that into the 
record. Then I get into the details, which are classified, and I will 
read those and expand on them as you wish, but those are classified ° 
and should not go in the record. 

Mr. Ritey. Anything you think should not be on the record you 
are at liberty to take off, General. 
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General ANKENBRANDT. Thank you, sir. 

General Asxnsio. This information which is in the unclassified 
portion is all incorporated with the classified? 

General ANKENBRANDT. That is correct. The first portion I read 
will be that which you have, which is unclassified, and should be for 
the record. ‘ 

DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation 
request to be discussed at this time covers the electronics and com- 
munications modernization program to equip the combat-ready force 
and supporting units of the expanded 95-wing Air Force. The 
amount requested in the estimate now before this committee for 
consideration is $384,167,000. The financing and procurement of 
equipments for this program has been phased over a period of several 
years. The first phase was accomplished with appropriations ob- 
tained in fiscal year 1947. Each year thereafter appropriations have 
been authorized on a gradual scale to continue the modernization on 
a continuing basis. The increases in fiscal years 1951 and 1952 are 
due entirely to the expansion program resulting from the current 
international situation. In our ee in this area, we have very 


carefully considered the production capabilities of the electronics 
industry to manufacture the complex equipments required and phased 
the dollar requirements accordingly, to the best of our ability. In 
the determination of the items and quantities to be procured due 
consideration has been given to a balanced program and wherever 
possible the financing and procurement has been deferred. 

Items that can be obtained in a relatively short period of time, 6 to 


8 months, or where the production line has been established and the 
capabilities of the manufacturers are such that follow-on orders are 
obtainable within a reasonable period of time, have also been deferred. 
With the cooperation of the National Production Authority, Munitions 
Board, and other defense agencies, one of our principal efforts has been 
to build up the production base in this critical field in order to have 
volume production capacity in being in the event it is needed in the 
immediate future. Further, I can assure the committee that I have 
personally reviewed and screened the over-all requirements item by 
item. During the screening process, reductions have been made in 
the basic requirements pending a further study, and, as stated pre- 
viously, certain requirements have been deferred. In a rapidly ex- 
panding program, such as the program you gentlemen are reviewing 
today, it is a most difficult task to establish accurate requirements 
across the board, phase in those requirements timewise, to meet the 
Air Force’s objectives and carry out our responsibilities. However, 
a diligent effort has been made to do a good job of screening our dollar 
requests to provide the minimum essential requirements, and at the 
same time build up our forces to defend our country. The objectives 
of the Air Force’s electronics and communications program have not 
changed since my last appearance before this committee. A brief 
résumé of the objectives are as follows: In order to keep pace with 
aircraft of the latest design with higher speed and longer range capabili- 
. ties, the Air Force must of necessity equip its forces with new and im- 
proved electronics and communications such as that proposed for 
financing in this program for (1) an all-weather operating capability, 
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(2) air defense, early warning, tactical ground support, and fighter 
control, (3) offensive and i lr electronics warfare, (4) tactical 
air/ground communications, and (5) a secure and effective communi- 
cations system for control of combat and logistic operations on a 
global scale. The essentiality of the latest and most effective elec- 
tronics and communications equipment in modern-day warfare is a 
well-known fact. No matter how new and capable the aircraft in the 
Air Force, no matter what weapons they carry, they are completely 
ineffective in darkness and bad weather, and only partially effective 
in good weather, without the electronics equipment to be procured in 
this program. 

Mr. “eae this concludes my general statement. Many of the 
details to be presented for the various program elements are classified, 
so with your permission they will be off the record. The $384,167,000 
requested in this estimate covers seven specific electronics and com- 
munications programs. This area is shown in the book before you 
starting with page numbers 105 through page 114. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General ANKENBRANDT. Gentlemen, that completes my presenta- 
tion. I would be glad to go into details and attempt to answer any 
questions you may have on the various programs. 


PROGRESS OF TOTAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Rivey. General, this whole program is a highly classified pro- 
gram, dealing with electronics and communications, and what we know 
as radar. Are you making as much progress toward completion of this 


system as can be made with the present sources of manufacture? 

General ANKENBRAND?. And within our own limitations. You 
realize there is a limitation of funds; the funds are not unlimited. 
Within the limitation of funds, the capacity to manufacture, I would 
say “‘ Yes.” 

Mr. Rixtey. I note that your proposal here is something like $101 
million less than last year, which would indicate that you are reaching 
your objective at least to some extent. 

General ANKENBRANDT. Because we started back in 1947 and 
1948; we got started on the production line, and our plans were 
underway on the aircraft control and warning program and to a 
considerable extent the global communications system has been 
well underway, and in one or two other fields we are reaching the 
point where we can say some of those things are coming in to fruition. 

Mr. Ritey. The development in this field is so rapid I assume that’ 
your program will continue for a good many years to come, in order to 
replace obsolescent equipment from time to time, because of this rapid 
improvement in development. 

(Off the record discussion.) 


INDUSTRIAL CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Manon. We have provided many millions of dollars over a 
period of years for electronics devices of one kind or another to the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces. Now we have a huge request in the 
fiscal 1952 budget. There is a limit to the manpower and to the 
know-how and to the resources; there are shortages here and there 
in certain critical materials. 
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Is the program visualized here within our capability? Of course it 
would be if you cut out all of the radio programs concerned in private 
industry and if we do not take into consideration the Army and Navy 
and so on; but is this program here, taking into account the other 


programs, within the capability of American industry, manpower, and 
so on? 

General ANKENBRANDT. I think perhaps you were absent when I 
eae that in my general statement, and I might just repeat a few 
ines. 

In our build-up in this area we have very carefully considered the 
productivity capacity in the electronics industry, manufacturing and 
equipment, and we have phased out requirements in line with the pro- 
duction; that is, we have asked for only enough money to finance at 
present the first portion. 

Colonel Gugliotta is in the room; he is in charge of the procurement 
phase of the program, and he told me that in his opinion the electronics 
industry is not more than 50 percent loaded to its capacity today. 
They are out looking for orders. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very hopeful sign. 

General ANKENBRANDT. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Manon. With that situation, one would hope that you could 
get down-to-earth prices, because these electronics prices seem to be 
in the stratosphere. 

General ANKENBRANDT. We have had some experiences where the 
prices turned out to be quite a bit lower than we had estimated. One 
type of height finder turned out to be considerably lower than was 
originally thought it would be. 

Of course, we do not need to tell you what has happened to prices 
of labor and prices of material. Our labor is more expensive all the 
time, and materials likewise have gone up. 


INDUCEMENTS TO MINIMUM COSTS 


Mr. Manon. Do you think that you have any device whereby you 
could induce the manufacturers to produce these items at minimum 
costs and with the minimum utilization of personnel, especially those 
who have people standing around in the plant with not much to do 
until a demand comes in for production, waiting perhaps for a Govern- 
ment order; and, of course, the Government has to pay its share of that 
expense. 

ae ANKENBRANDT. May I ask Colonel Gugliotta to answer 
that! 

Colonel Gueuiorra. The best device that we have is competitive 
bidding, which automatically assures us minimum cost. As regards 
the latter part of your question, it may be that a company will keep 
people because they do not want to lose their trained personnel, 
because the personnel problem is not as easy a one as the building 
capacity, since skilled personnel are in short supply. 

Mr. Manon. But you and I, being practical people, and knowing 
the human angle, recognize that process in employing people, and that 
sometimes is practiced by the manufacturers. Of course these people 
are not just working for their health; and, while they are waiting for 
contracts, somebody is going to pay for it; and, if their business is 
largely Government, then the Government is going to pay. Is that 
not practical? 
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Colonel Gue.iorra. In my opinion, most manufacturers can readily 
utilize these people on their commercial- and consumer-equipment 
production lines. In order to meet Government-contract schedules, 
they have to, of necessity, deplete the commercial-equipment lines. 
Therefore, when the backlog of military contracts is negligible, they 
can readily divert personnel to non-Government production. 

General Stone. Is it not true that most contracts are let on com- 
petitive bidding? 

Colonel Gueuiorra. Generally speaking, that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Have you gotten to the point where you can get 
competitive bids? 

Colonel Gueuiorra. That is true of much of it; not the large radar 
sets which are required in small quantities, and the long lead items 
requiring a lot of engineering. We have some 4 to 10 different con- 
tractors producing other items. 


ELECTRONICS REQUESTS FOR ALL MILITARY SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. I see General Moore in the room. Will you see to it 
that the committee is provided with all the electronics program for 
the fiscal year 1952 in the budget of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
so we can see the whole electronics and communications-equipment 
field, and know how much money there is in the present budgets 
for that program? 

General Moore. I can read those figures into the record now, 
if you wish. 

Mr. Mauon. If you will. 


General Moore. The amount included in the _fiscal-year-1952 
budget estimate for electronics, in amounts, are as follows: 

Department of the Army, $642,215,000. 

Department of the Navy, $1,447,000,000. 

Department of the Air Force, $1,188,321,000. 

That is a total of $3,277,536 ,000. 


ELECTRONICS ITEMS IN OTHER BUDGET PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. General Ankenbrandt, do you include electronics and 
communications equipment in this field for which you are speaking? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Where does the rest of the money show up in the 
Air Force budget? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Every airplane that is bought at the 
factory, in the 110 series, includes from 15 to 20 percent of the total 
cost. for electronics. 

Mr. Mauon. That was justified in connection with the other items 
in the bill? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Yes. Particular types of combat aircraft, 
complete with radar, communications, interceptor intercoms, and 
that sort of thing, were included in the price of the airplane that was 
given to you. 

There is a certain requirement which comes under the general 
maintenance category. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


84328—51—-pt. 4——-16 
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General ANKENBRANDT. And those requirements have been, or will 
be, justified separately. 
STOCKPILING 


Mr. Manon. We have a stockpiling program and have had for a 
number of years. How effective has the stockpiling program been, 
insofar as being of assistance in the electronics program of the 
Department of Defense? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Well, I would say that it must have been 
quite successful, because I did not hear of any major bottlenecks in 
the production of these items as a result of the inability to obtain raw 
materials, 

TUNGSTEN 


Mr. Manon. What are some of the special uses of tungsten in the 
electronics field? 

General ANKENBRANDT. I think the principal use of tungsten in the 
electronics is in the manufacture of the filament in tubes. What else? 

Colonel Guetiorra. Hardening of steel. 

General ANKENBRANDT. I was thinking of it in connection with 
electronics. 

Mr. Manon. What other items? 

Colonel Guauiorra. Steel is also a part of the structure; these radios 
have steel in them. 

Mr. Manon. How does tungsten fit into that production? 

Colonel Guauiorra. In the electronics field, to cover a portion of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force electronics program, they were granted ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the tungsten output, and that is for all 
phases— filament, hardening of steel, and materials employed in the 
fabricating of the equipment. 

Mr. Manon. I understand one committee of the Congress has been 
critical because of the failure to stockpile additional tungsten. 

General ANKENBRANDT. Yes; I saw that article, but I did not know 
the background of it. 

Mr. Manon. At any rate the impact of that has not yet been felt? 

General ANKENBRANDT. No. 

Mr. Manon. And the future will determine whether or not in the 
long run it could be sustained? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Yes. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 


RADAR PROGRAM 


General ANKENBRANDT. That includes public-works money for 
radar systems. 

Mr. Riney. That is virtually completed within the present con- 
figuration? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Of course, there may be a great deal of expansion. 

General ANKENBRANDT. Yes. 

Mr. Rixey. In other words, there may be an intensified program. 

General ANKENBRANDT. That might well be. If it looks like they 
are running the risk, that might be doubled. 

Mr. Ritey. And as of November 1, the radar program as presently 
contemplated will be complete? 
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General ANKENBRANDT. Yes. 
(Off-the-record discussion.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You had, all told, General, for this year, 
$485,321,000. How much of that was obligated? 

General Asensio. 98.5 percent of that was obligated. The re 
mainder is in the procurement process and is committed. 


DOLLAR VALUE OF INVENTORIES 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. Either on or off the record, have you got the 
dollar figures for your inventories in terms of these programs? 
Major Stncer. Dollarwise, $926,943,482. That includes the esti- 
mate now before you, and that goes back through the fiscal year 1947. 
Mr. Manon. That includes $384 million that is now before us? 
Major Stncer. Yes, sir. 


MAXIMUM REQUEST 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. Again, either on or off the record, what is the 
over-all figure you are shooting for? 

General ANKENBRANDT. By over-all you mean to include 1953 and 
1954? Is that what you had in mind? 

Mr. Wiee.eswortH. Well, suppose you knew war was going to 
break out tomorrow, how much electronics and communications 
equipment would you like to have, percentagewise and otherwise over 
and above the total you have just given us? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Perhaps I could answer that something 
like this: that we know that approximately $5 billion of this equip- 
ment was built in World War II. That was by the Army and the 
Air Force alone. It did not include the Navy figures. So I would 
guess, in the case of general mobilization, you would find the figure 
goes up pretty fast. Undoubtedly approaching the $5 billion figure 
of the period of 3 years. It would go up about a billion dollars a 
year. Does anyone have a better idea than that? 

General Asensto. We only have a little over a billion dollars in 
this year, 1952. 

General ANKENBRANDT. I am not talking just about this particular 

ear. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. You mean the $5 billion in World War II 
is comparable to the $1.1 billion you have just given us here? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Yes. 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You stated in your opening remarks that the 
request that is before us now, covers the electronics and communica- 
tions modernization program to equip the combat-ready force and 
supporting units, of the expanded 95-wing Air Force? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Yes. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. When you obtain the equipment, to be 
financed by this request, will that do a 100-percent job in equipment 
of the combat force and supporting units of the 95-wing force? 
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General ANKENBRANDY. We have a 1953 carry-on figure. 

Major Sincer. The amount is approximately $250 million to 
complete the basic requirements. 

Mr. WiacLeswortnu. Of the 95-wing force? 

Major SincEr. Yes. That is, some of the items we mentioned had 
been deferred, and by that we mean to fiscal year 1953. In addition, 
our replacement program, project 238, will be a sizable continuing 
cost. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. $250 million. 

Major Srneer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieaeLeswortH. More? 

Major Sincer. Additional, yes, sir. 

General ANKENBRANDT. May I just interject one other thought, 
that we have items we know we need. It has been my experience each 
year that something new will come up that may be added to the pro- 
gram. 

In other words, what we know about must be provided for, plus the 
things we do not know about today. 


DELIVERY TIME ESTIMATES 


Mr. WicGieswortn. As to the time of delivery, when will the 
equipment which you are seeking to finance under this present request 
be actually available? 

General ANKENBRANDT. I would say the bulk, at least half of it, 
would be available inside of 18 months. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. From now? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Yes; but I would say that the other 40 
percent, let us say, probably some of it would not be available prior 
to 30 months from now. Does somebody have a more definite answer? 

Colonel Gue.iorra. The bulk of it will be completed by the end of 
1952. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Calendar year? 

Colonel Gueuiorra. Calendar year 1952. 

Mr. WieeteswortsH. By bulk you mean 60 percent? 

Colonel Gue.tiorra. Approximately, There are two major items 
in the program that will not be completed until the 1953 calendar 

ear. 
: DEFERRED SHORT LEAD ITEMS 


Mr. WieeieswortH. And the $250 million worth of equipment, 
which you have deferred, as I understand it, is composed of short lead 
time items, and if necessary the principal portion of them could be 
obtained very rapidly? 

General ANKENBRANDT. That is right. Most of them are in the 
category of equipment, in the nature of stand-by equipment. Those 
are the kind of things, basically, that we can get in a short lead time. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. You have given us a secret document of some 
120 pages in length, which breaks down each one of these seven or 
eight programs that you have discussed, by item, giving in each case, 
quantities, unit cost, the total amount required, the total amount on 
hand, the amount on order and to be ordered. 
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CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


I notice in a number of these programs at the end there is a sub- 
stantial item called contractual services, which runs into several 
million dollars—in four or five instances. In a general way, what 
are these contractual services? 

General ANKENBRANDT. These large and complex electronics equip- 
ment, when they are delivered to the Air Force, are still of no use to 
us until we install them and put them in operating condition. They 
require considerable engineering work, which is obtained through con- 
tractual services, rather than trying to hire those people and put them 
on the Air Force payroll. 

In other words, they go to one company or another and hire their 
engineering know-how to install this equipment for us. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. It is for installation rather than testing? 

General ANKENBRANDT. It is for installation and “debugging,” 
you might say. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnH. And the firm that produces them cannot do 
that job? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Sometimes they do and sometimes not, 
but it is not included in the basic cost of the equipment. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You consider that distinct from the unit cost 
of the equipment? 

General ANKENBRANDT. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. That means that work would be required in 
respect to each and every item you buy; would it not? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Not necessarily, because in the case of the 
mobile radar equipment, those are bought installed in the vehicles. 
I do not know whether we buy the vehicles from the company or 
whether we provide the vehicles from other sources. 

. Colonel Gue.tiorra. Both ways. Whichever is cheaper to the Air 
orce. 

General ANKENBRANDT. There would be no contractual services 
required in the case of that kind of equipment. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortu. I see here $4 million in one case, $3.5 million 
in another, $3.3 million in another, $4.5 million in another, and $9.5 
million in another. These look like substantial figures to one who has 
no expert knowledge of what is required for installation work. Those 
costs have been carefully worked out; have they? 

General ANKENBRANDT. The costs have been worked out very 
carefully and are based on experience. I would like to remind the 
committee, however, that the contractural services you see here cover 
the installation of a lot of equipment we have been buying since 1947, 
and we are just getting deliveries of some of that equipment. So that 
this does not represent contractual services necessarily for just the 
equipment being bought in this program; it is covering the installation 
of a lot of equipment we have been buying over the past 2 or 3 years, 
that is just now reaching us and must be put into service. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiGeLteswortH. How much personnel is in this picture? 
General ANKENBRANDT. In this particular program there are no 
personnel. 
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Mr. Wiceieswortu. There are no personnel in this program at all? 

General ANKENBRANDT. No, sir. It is all equipment in this pro- 

am. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. Except, as you just discussed, the personnel 
under contract? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGiesworts. I have no further questions at this time. 


UNIT COSTS OF ITEMS 


Mr. Scrtvner. This program contemplates, of course, the expendi- 
ture of huge sums of money, and the only place we can go for it is the 
pockets of the taxpayers. And when the average member of the pub- 
lic looks at these figures and tries to figure out what you are getting 
and where it is coming from and where it is leading to, of course, he is 
completely bewildered. 

Without mentioning any of the items by name, I notice that all we 
have are some pieces of equipment that run over $600,000—some 
around $150,000, some $350,000, some $500,000—for single items of 
equipment. It may be the impression is wrong, but there is current, 
at any rate, the idea that the producers of these electronic devices are 
making huge sums of money and profit; that Uncle Sam is not very 
careful about his contracting. What is your reaction to that feeling? 
In other words, what makes these items cost so outrageously much 
money? And I say “outrageous” because as compared to other 
prices they are outrageous. They do not conform to any other pat- 
tern of purchase at all, r 

General ANKENBRANDT. In the case of the heavy-duty radar, none 
of which is included in the type I am talking about 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us talk about something that is included here. 

General ANKENBRANDT. I wanted simply to point out that the 
earlier models of the very heaviest duty radar ran $1.6 million apiece. 
a are now a number of those installed throughout the United 

tates. 

I think the most helpful way of explaining why they cost so much 
would be to take one or more of the members of this committee to 
Roslyn, N. Y., or Sandy Hook and show you one of them. It is not 
a small piece of equipment; it is a very major amount of equipment 
which took an awful lot of engineering work, and there is a lot of 
material in it. It is very complex. 

In the case of the computing mechanisms, the computing mechan- 
isms are almost similar to an extremely large and high-grade precision 
movement in a clock. In other words, a lot of hand work is involved 
in computing mechanisms, and there are very many equipments 
involved. 

General Stone. Just to give you an idea, the heavy-duty search 
radar, as I remember, took some 50 carloads. Is not that correct? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Yes. 

General Stone. It was amazing—the number of railroad cars I 
saw for the shipment of one radar set. 

Mr. Manon. If you could, in reply to Mr. Scrivner’s question, I 
think it would be a good idea to do like the airplane manufacturers 
did in World War II. In explaining it to us, they would say there 
are so many thousand nuts, bolts, and screws in this thing, so many 
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motors, so many generators, so many this, that, and the other. If 
you would speak in those terms, it would be much more impressive. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would suggest, in addition to what the chairman 
(Mr. Mahon) suggested, there must be a terrifically large number of 
man-hours of labor involved, and I assume, inasmuch as this is highly 
specialized equipment, the labor is highly specialized and therefore 
demands and gets a higher wage than we would normally think of 
wages running. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXAMPLES OF SIZE AND COST 


General ANKENBRANDT. I wonder if it would be helpful to the com- 
mittee if 1 gave you a breakdown of some of this equipment that could 
be put in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, what I am trying to get at is a word 
picture that will, at least in part, give the average person some idea 
of why these various items of equipment cost such terrifically large 
amounts. 

General ANKENBRANDT. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will prove quite helpful. 

General ANKENBRANDT. I will insert that in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


MosiLeE Search Rapar SET 


Contractor: Bendix Corp., radio division. 

The AN/MPS-—7A mobile search radar equipment designed for early warning of 
approaching aircraft, costing $782,798, contains the following major items of 
matériels: Number of tubes (vacuum), over 500; number of resistors, over 2,000; 
number of condensers, over 1,500; number of transformers, over 300; over 10 miles 
of circuits; over 30,000 pounds of steel per system; over 2,000 pounds of copper 
per system; over 10,000 pounds of aluminum per system; total weight of system 
over 90,000 pounds; total number of replacement parts in a system is 23,370, cov- 
ered in 17 large parts catalog. 

The amount of engineering required is 30 highly skilled engineers working over 
216 vears. 

The approximate production man-hours per system is 35,000. 

This equipment when mobilized requires fourteen 2%-ton trucks to transport 
the equipment, and three 60-kilowatt power units, each weighing approximately 
5,000 pounds, to furnish the primary power to operate this radar set. 


Tue SEMIAUTOMATIC TELEGRAPH SWITCHING EQUIPMENT 


Contractor: Western Union Telegraph Co. 


The Western Union semiautomatic telegraph equipment designed to auto- 
matically transfer telegraph messages from one circuit to another without inter- 
ruption or delay and with a very minimum of handling by operating personnel, 
costing $639,200, contains the following major items of materials: 225,000 soldered 
joints; 20 tons steel; 750 pounds of copper and copper alloy; 1,000 pounds alumi- 
num; 150 miles copper wire; 1,400 removable units for telegraph purposes; 1,910 
relays; 198 rotary switches; 305 signal relays comprising 1, 2, or 3 relays each; 
393 electrical motors; 236 polar and single current line relays; 114 electronic 
timers; 76 consoles and tables; 4,800 different types of parts. 

The equipment was developed and engineered by the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. for use in their own communications system and for lease to private industry, 
such as General Electric, Sears, and United Airlines. Prior to the purchase of 
this equipment by the Air Force, the Western Union Telegraph Co. had never 
sold any of this equipment to patron-users, preferring to lease the equipment 
since this method assured them a greater return on their investment. 

Typical communications-center installations consists of a series of teletype- 
writer consoles, each having receiving and transmitting equipment, electronic 
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push button panels for automatic seleetion of outgoing circuits together with a 
band of transmitting terminal cabinets, each having 20 automatic numbering 
machines and 2 automatic number record printers. All units are dependent upon 
the other and cannot be operated separately. This requires intricate and numerous 
relays, rotary selectors, wiring, and other associated electronic selective devices 
which are not normally incorporated in other teletype equipment. 

The operational characteristics of the equipment are such that all units are 
used as a system and cannot be employed for separate circuit requirements such 
as an individual teletype machine. Because the equipment is designed for system 
operation it is the most economical means of meeting Air Force requirements. 

The procurement of this equipment by the Air Force will improve the handling 
of official-message traffic and reduce the number of human errors and transmissions 
delays now experienced with the manually operated equipment. In addition, the 
number of personnel required to operate this equipment will be greatly reduced 
which will effect substantial savings both in manpower and cost to the Government 


MosiLEe Atr-TRANSPORTABLE GROUND CONTROLLED ApproacH (GCA) 


Contractor: Gilfillan Bros., Inc. 


The AN/CPN-4, mobile air transportable ground radar set, designed for the 
ground control of aircraft during adverse weather conditions and for the safety 
of aircraft and personnel required to operate under all-weather conditions, costing 
$525,459, contains the following major items of matériels: 





Ap- Ap- 
Re- proxi- proxi- 
Description quired | mate Description mate 
per set| unit unit 
weight weight 





Pounds Pounds 
Operations trailer assembly... __ -- 16, 968 || Cable and duct assembly, trans- 
Upper elevation antenna as- 
sembly 462 
Lower elevation antenna as- 
662 
Azimuth antenna assembly ___- 
Precision transmitter equipment Cable and duct assembly, hot air_- 
assembly Miscellaneous accessories 
System test equipment assembly Power trailer assembly _ ___---- 
Power and search equipment 28 VDC generator assembly 
assembly Equipment assembly, test equip- 
Search indicator equipment as- ; ment storage 
sembly : Equipment assembly, spare unit 
Az-El indicator equipment as- storage No. 4 
sembly i | Bench assembly 
Upper communication equip- || IDF equipment assembly 
P ment assembly -___-..._---_--- Equipment assembly, spare unit 
Lower communication equip- storage No. 5 
ment assembly - ; Q Heater and ventilator assembly -- 
Transmitter remoting equipment Air conditioner assembly 
|” gant nae Sg Bes : Deisel-electric generator assem- 
Indicator switch equipment as- b 
sembly 
MTI power supply equipment Equipment assembly, spare unit 
assembly Way: storage No. 6 
Composite video equipment as- Power distribution equipment as- 
sembly sembly 
Precision MTI equipment as- Spare precision transmitter mod- 
sembly : ulator equipment assembly 
Search MTI equipment assembly Equipment assembly, spare unit 
High Frequency antenna as- storage No. 1 
sembly q Equipment assembly, spare unit 
VHF antenna support assembly-_. storage No. 2 } 
F-M antenna base assembly q Cable and duct assembly, cold 
UHF tower antenna assembly --_- air 
LO-frequency antenna assembly. Mi 
Search antenna assembly 





























In addition to the above matériel the following Government-furnished property 
is included in each system: 

Three complete communications systems; each one consisting of the following: 
High frequency radio transmitter, AN/ART-—13; high frequency radio receiver, 
AN/ARR-15; VHF communications set (transceiver), AN/ARL-3; low frequency 
monitor receiver; frequency modulated transceiver, SCR-610; complete inter- 
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phone system between operators; power supply for all of above; complete radio 
direction-finding system for presenting radio bearings on the radar search scopes, 
AN/GRA-7; complete set organizational tools consisting of approximately 163 
items (this does not include the special tools which are contractor furnished) ; 
and field maintenance test equipment items. In addition there are four special 
test equipment items procured for use in the depot maintenance of this set. 

Mr. Scrivner. How delicate are these mechanisms? Are they 
rather fragile, or will they stand quite a bit of abuse? 

General ANKENBRANDT. On the whole, they are designed for the 
purpose for which intended. In other words, the fixed station equip- 
ment that does not move around is not built to the same specifications 
that the mobile equipment is which has to withstand road shocks. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF NEW ITEMS ON MANPOWER SUPPLY 


Mr. Scrivner. When you were talking about one of your pieces 
of equipment, you mentioned, I suppose with pardonable pride, the 
fact that it would do some things automatically and thereby release 
some manpower. That raised the question in my mind of what is 
ng to be the effect upon our manpower problem in the Air Force 

the time we get all of this highly technical equipment installed. 


rO1 

7 
You are still going to have to have men to operate it; you are going 
to have to have men to maintain it. 

General ANKENBRANDT. We are gaining in that it does not take as 
many men to operate the newer types of equipment as it did the older 
types. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does it take as many men to maintain it, repair it, 


and keep it in condition? 

General ANKENBRANDT. It takes no more men to maintain it for 
the reason that one of the insistences we put into our specifications 
is ease of maintenance. In other words, the newer equipment is built 
with an eye to easier maintenance than the older equipment was. 

However, the skill of the maintenance personnel must be improved 
and geared to the advance in the art which requires continuous tech- 
nical training to keep abreast of the changes and improvement of com- 
plex electronics and communications equipment. Incidentally, the 
Air Force is critically short of skilled sechinloal personnel to maintain 
and operate these new and complicated devices. In order to meet 
this urgent need, it has been necessary to obtain the assistance of 
contractor technicians to install, maintain, and conduct on-the-job 
training programs. A portiop of the dollars required are contained 
under contractual services in the estimates now being considered. 
This applies principally to the newer-type items. The contractual 
funds required to maintain existing facilities will be presented later 
under the ‘Maintenance and operations” request. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to see that demonstrated sometime. 

General ANKENBRANDT. I have seen some of this new equipment 
that is built for acceptability of maintenance. It is marvelous to 
behold some of this brand-new equipment with components on racks 
that can be rolled out and tested in every part while it is still operating. 
That did not exist in these older equipments. It is a big stride 
forward. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is encouraging news. 
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Now, in view of the many parts involved in some of these pieces of 
equipment, it would seem reasonable to assume it would be more 
easily put out of kilter than some of your hand-operated equipment. 
Is that a correct assumption or not? 

General ANKENBRANDT. Generally, no; the older equipment, hand 
operated, was found to be more difficult to keep at peak performance 
than some of this new equipment built to the new ideas of automatic 
operation and ease of maintenance. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


Mr. Wiacteswortn. Is there any competitive bidding in this 
picture, or how do you determine who does a specific contract? 

Colonel Guaeuiorra. In cases where the timing is not highly essential 
or is an entirely negligible factor, competitive bidding is used through- 
out; but in competitive negotiations, at times a low bidder is not 
always a competent bidder, let us say; therefore, it has to be 
negotiated. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortu. Is it a case of competitive bidding or nego- 
tiated contracts? 

Colonel Gua.iorra. It is both competitive bidding and competitive 
negotiations. If the equipment is not complex, we use strict com- 
petitive bidding, since anyone can build that equipment; but if it is 
equipment which certain of those low bidders are not fully competent 
to build, even though they may be low, then it has to be awarded to 
the lowest competent bidder. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, General Ankenbrandt. 





Fripay, Juty 6, 1951. 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


COL. G. B. DANY, DIRECTORATE OF TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL 
COL. J. ROBERTSON, DIRECTORATE OF TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritey. What is the next program? 

General Asgensio. Our next program is project 250, tab 10, training 
equipment. The witness for this area is Col. G. B. Dany, Directorate 
of Training, Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 

Mr. Ritey. We will insert at this point in the record, page 115 of 
the justifications. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ProGRAM 250. TRAINING EQuIPMENT 


Summary of obligations by projects 





i 1950 actual 11951 estimated. 
Description obligations | obligations 192 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


estimates 





| 
| 
| 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Mobile training units $3, 835,097 | $16, 751, 000 | $3, 613, 000 
52. Counterpart training devices__-- baits 5, 204, 766 47, 400, 000 | 54, 197, 000 
53. Radio and radar trainers ad , 348, 175 19, 161, 000 | 30, 657, 000 

. Aerial targets and related equipment 635, 705 3, 135, 000 | 4, 618, 000 





Total direct obligations , 023, 743 86, 447, 000 -. zx 086, 000 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Counterpart training devices . " 0 





Total reimbursable obligations...............-...--.---- r 0 














SE SS OE ee ee eee ~ 11, 023, 743. t 86, 453, 000 93, 085, 000 





Mr. Ritey. Colonel Dany, do you have a prepared statement? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; I have a prepared statement which I 
would like to read. 

Mr. Ritey. Suppose you proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Dany. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this program is concerned with major items of training equipment 
and is composed of four projects: Mobile training units, counterpart 
training devices, radio and radar trainers, and aerial targets. These 
items are essential to both air and ground crews in transitioning to 
new types of aircraft and other equipment and in maintaining pro- 
ficiency in aviation skills. 

The Air Force is requesting $93.1 million in this program for fiscal 
year 1952. 

The first of the four projects is concerned entirely with mobile 
training units (project 251). 


MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 


Mobile training units are self-contained, transportable units, com- 
posed of operative mock-ups of actual aircraft and guided missile 
systems, such as the electrical system, fuel system, control system, 
and so forth. Highly qualified technical instructors furnished by the 
training command conduct classes in the field using this equipment. 

The primary purpose of the mobile training units is to transition 
maintenance and operations personnel to new aircraft and missiles 
prior to the assignment of such new equipment to a unit. There is a 


continuing use by all commands for proficiency and up-grading 
training. 
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The Air Force is asking for $3.6 million in this project, as indicated 
on page 116 of the justification estimate books which you have before 
you. The funds requested will provide for 10 mobile training units 
and the modification of existing units. For your information, 
descriptive pictures of a typical mobile training unit have been 
prepared. Colonel Robertson, who is the head of the Training Aids 
Section of the Directorate of Training, will assist me in pointing out 
the items to which I refer. 

The mobile training unit selected is the F-86 Sabre. In order are 
shown the component parts, each concerned with one of the principal 
systems of aircraft. First, a cut-away of the engine; second, landing 
gear; third, hydraulic system; fourth, ejection seat; fifth, fuel system; 
sixth, armament system; seventh, electrical system, the radio system; 
and last, the heating and ventilating system. 

Further, we have prepared a chart to show the organizations for 
which mobile training units have been programed for fiscal 1952. The 
information on the chart is classified; therefore, this portion of the 
discussion will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COUNTERPART TRAINING DEVICES 


Colonel Dany. The next project is concerned with counterpart 
training devices (project 252). These devices are designed to simulate 
a particular flight operation or procedure. They provide a more 
economical and safer means of imparting a portion of the flying 
training program. In connection with this program, I will refer to 
the following devices: 

Flight simulators: These are electronic-mechanical devices built to 
precisely duplicate the cockpit configuration, control pressures, and 
flight characteristics of a specified airplane. The purpose of these 
trainers is to provide for transition, proficiency, and normal and 
emergency crew procedure training. 

Instrument trainers: These are designed to simulate actual instru- 
ment flight. They have a more general application than flight simu- 
lators, inasmuch as they do not simulate a particular aircraft. 
Instrument trainers are used for initial student training and mainte- 
nance of proficiency for rated pilots. 

Flexible gunnery trainers: These were developed to authentically 
simulate attacking aircraft and designed to measure accurately the 
gunners’ ability to score hits. 

As indicated on page 118 of the justification estimate books, we are 
requesting $54.2 million in this project to provide 93 flight simulators, 
46 instrument trainers, including 31 omni-directional range attach- 
ments to convert existing trainers to the new instrument flying 
system, and 68 flexible gunnery trainers for our tactical organizations 
and air crew schools. 

To assist you in visualizing the equipment to which I have just 
referred, posters have been prepared to show those synthetic training 
devices. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel, I think it would be well for you to go ahead 
and complete your statement, and then we will question you on the 
whole statement. 

Colonel Dany. All right, sir. 
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RADIO AND RADAR TRAINERS 


The third project is concerned with radio and radar trainers (project 
253). These trainers are designed to provide on-the-ground simulation 
of air operations involving radio and radar equipment employed in air 
navigation, bombing, gunnery, detection, and control of aircraft, and 
electronics countermeasures. The main items are “Gunlaying radar 
trainers,’ ‘““Shoran trainers,’’ “Loran trainers,’ ‘Radar bombing and 
navigation trainers,’ and “Electronic countermeasures trainers.” 

I can show you pictures of that, but if you would like I will go 
ahead and complete the statement. 

Mr. Riney. All right. 

Colonel Dany. We are requesting $30.7 million to provide 257 
radio and radar trainers. These tramers are required to support our 
tactical wings and to meet the expanded school programs, such as 
B-36 flexible gunnery, fighter-interceptor, electronics, observer, B—29 
combat crew training, and B-47 combat crew training. 


AERIAL TARGETS 


The fourth project is concerned with acrial targets. The Air Force 
is procuring two types of rigid targets at present. The first is the A-1 
winged tow target, which is an all-metal glider, capable of withstanding 
speeds of 450 miles per hour at altitudes above 35,000 feet. This is 
used by our fighter pilots for practice gunnery at high altitudes. 

The second target is the OQ-19A, a radio-controlled, pilotless 
airplane, which will fly for 1 hour at 220 miles per hour without refuel- 
ing. This device is being used in Strategic Air Command’s and the 
flexible gunnery school’s gunnery programs to give bomber gunner 
teams practice 1n firing at a realistic target. 

The $4.6 million which we are requesting in this project for fiscal 
year 1952 will provide 1,745 targets. 

The third project, which is radio and radar trainers, is indicated on 
page 119 of the justifications book. We have a panel which will show 
_ the pictures of these radio and radar trainers if you desire to see 
them. 

In the upper left-hand corner is the gun-laying radar trainer. This 
is designed to train operators of gun-laying equipment installed in the 
B-36, B-47, and interceptor aircraft. Component parts consist of 
the instructors panel, generators, radar equipment, and observer’s 
position. 

The next sketch shows the T-2 navigation and bombardment 
trainer. Other types of navigation and bombardment trainers are 
similar, but vary in size. It consists of an instructor’s panel, gen- 
erator, radar flight simulator, terrain map, and the observer’s position. 

The Shoran and Loran trainers, which are shown in the center 
column, are signal generators which permit practice on the ground on 
our short-range and long-range navigation operational equipment. 

The next picture is a signal jamming device, to simulate enemy 
jamming on bombing runs. 

The projection oscilloscope shown in the lower left-hand corner is 
designed for classroom instruction and illustrates the effect of adjust- 
ments of radio and radar-system waves. 
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The last three photographs show the winged target, the A-1, and 
the other two photographs are of the OQ-19 pilotless-airplane target. 


om shows it on a maintenance stand and the other one actually in 
ight. 


TARGETS 


Mr. Rixey. You said you had 1,745 targets. How are they 
divided? 


Colonel Dany. We are procuring 920 of the winged-tow targets 
and 825 of the target airplanes. 


TARGET PLANE 


Mr. Ritey. Can you use that pilotless-airplane target more than 
one time? 
Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. It flies about 11 missions, sir. 
Mr. Ritey. The life of it is about 11 hours? 
Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 


ADVANTAGE OF USING TRAINING UNITS 


Mr. Rivey. Colonel, all of these mobile training units and model 
training devices, radio and radar trainers, are designed to train the 
pilots and the crews and mechanics in regard to these planes; and by 
using this method you not only save a lot of equipment but you save 
lots of precious lives. 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. For instance, in combat units 
where mobile training units have been assigned, we have noticed an 
increase in the aircraft hours that can be flown and we have also 
noticed a decrease in the aircraft accident rate. 


NUMBER OF MOBILE-TRAINING UNITS 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have any of these mobile-training units now? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; the Air Force has a total of 123. 

Mr. Rixey. I believe you are adding 10 this year? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

I might correct that statement, in that I said we had that many. 
Actually we have under procurement from fiscal year 1951 funds 76, 
and 47 actually on hand. 

Mr. Riney. You will have 123 when you get all the deliveries from 
the 1951 appropriations? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. You are only adding 10 more for 1952? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. That is a considerable number less than you required 
in 1951 and somewhat less than you had in 1950. What is the life 
of these, Colonel? 

Colonel Dany. The life of the mobile-training unit is the same as 
the life of the aircraft, which will run about 5 or 6 years. It can 
always be modified, and as new models come out we do modify the 
mobile-training unit. Actually, it can be kept in existence so long 
as the aircraft is actually being flown. 

Mr. Ritey. So the life of the training unit is just as long as the 
airplane is actually in use and does not become obsolete? 

Colonel Dany. That is correct, sir. 
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TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Rixey. I notice an increase here for training devices over last 

ear. 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Why do you require more? Is that because of the new 
airplanes and the necessity for having flight simulators which are 
different from the ones you have been using? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir. The reason is that in the counterpart 
training devices we actually purchased in 1951 as many of these 
devices as we could procure within the fund availability and manu- 
facturing capability, but were still behind in meeting requirements. 
In 1952 we are requesting additional numbert required to support the 
95-wing program. In the matter of counterpart training devices and 
flight simulators, where you saw we were behind all the way on our 
program, we are still behind. It is just a question of the manufac- 
turers being able to produce these for us. The using agencies will be 
denied their use until we can get them. If we were able we would 
have procured more in 1951, but it was a question of being able to 
get the devices manufactured. 

Mr. Rizey. The same thing would be true of the radio and radar 
trainers? 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Ritey. How much of the appropriation that you were given 


in 1951 do you have which is unobligated? 

General Asrensio. I have that, sir. This program is 97.5 percent 
obligated. There is approximately $2.1 million which is committed 
but not yet in the obligation stage. 

Mr. Ritey. Which would mean that you have committed practically 
all of it? 

General AsEensIo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. There would be no reversion to the Treasury under this 
program. 

General Asensto. We have all procurement in this area in process. 
It just has not reached the obligation stage, sir. 


CAPACITY OF MANUFACTURE 


Mr. Ritey. What is the story for 1952? What is the capacity of 
the manufacturers, Colonel, to provide you with this equipment? If 
you are already behind, and the manufacturers’ capacity is the deter- 
ring factor, will the appropriations which you have asked for be used 
judiciously? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. In other words, with the money we have 
had in 1951 plus the money we may get in 1952 we have been able to 
speed up the production of these items. For instance, concerning 
flight simulators, we did not have sufficient funds in 1950 to go into 
mass production, but with the funds that we have in 1951 we have 
been able to have the manufacturers gear up to tool up so that they 
can produce these in the time we have stipulated. There are a few 
items, sir, which we cannot meet even in 1952. We have deferred 
those to 1953. 
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COST OF ITEMS | 


Mr. Ritry. Does the cost come down when the manufacturers 
have tooled up and are in a better position to produce this equipment? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; it should. These cost estimates which we 
have here reflect the estimates based on the numbers which are 
indicated for production. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any figures to show whether the unit 
cost would be less on these simulators in 1952 than it was in 1951, for 
instance? 

Colonel Dany. Do you have those, Colonel Robertson? 

Colonel Roperston. No. These figures are based on quantities so 
indicated. These are the manufacturing quantities. 

Mr. Rivey. For instance, what would be the cost of the first one as 
compared with the cost now? 

Colonel Rosertson. The first cost of the simulator generally is 
$1 million, Congressman, and then they drop down to around $400,000 
to $500,000 per unit. 

Mr. Ritey. Fifty percent or less than the original. 

Colonel Roserrson. After the engineering design; yes, sir. 


PROVING GROUNDS 


Mr. Ritey. Where are your training grounds for these targets, or 
proving grounds? 

Colonel Dany. Those are located at various sites. I think there 
are 14 sites now. They are operated by the Strategic Air Command. 
They are adjacent to the location of the strategic air bombardment 

oups. 

i addition to that we have an OQ range, this pilotless-target range 
near our gunnery school at Lowry Field. 

Mr. Ritey. That is your principal gunnery school, Lowry Field? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riey. Mr. Mahon? 


PRESENT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. These devices which you are procuring for training 
are somewhat comparable to the devices procured in previous ap- 
propriations, I presume? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. The only new one we have introduced 
this time is the Shoran trainer. That is the short-range navigation 
trainer. It is the equipment which allows a bomber of the light bom- 
bardment class to go out and drop a bomb entirely on radar guidance. 

This generator which we are requesting permits a student, oper- 
ating on the ground, to go through the whole problem. It feeds 
into the operating equipment a simulated problem so that the student 
can actually drop a bomb, a simulated bomb. 


UTILIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Is the utilization of this training equipment fulfilling 
the expectations of the Air Force, generally speaking, Colonel Dany? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir, we have been very well pleased with the 
results obtained. 
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COST OF PRODUCTION 








ors Mr. Manon. It seems like a fearful price to have to pay for some 
it? of this. We have complained about it in other portions of the budget, 
we which we have already considered. Do you know of anything that 
ire ff could be done toward the reduction of the cost of these things? 

Colonel Dany. Sir, we in training would like to have these items 

rit reduced ourselves. That is one objective toward which we are con- 
for stantly working. We feel it has been thoroughly investigated. By 
going into industry with a well planned program, we have been able, 
we believe, to reduce the cost of a number of these items. 
so 
LOCATION WHERE EQUIPMENT WILL BE’ USED 
. Mr. Manon. Where are the main areas where the equipment will 
ia j be used? For example, Keesler Field in Mississippi is one of a great 
oo — many places where you utilize the training equipment. Where are 
some of the other areas it will be used? 

Colonel Dany. This equipment which we are providing with the 
program is used in two places: It is used in the combat units and the 
cargo and troop carrier units; it is also used in the training commands 

- The majority of this equipment in the training command is used in 
connection with the flying-training program. 
or ' There are several items of equipment that I have mentioned which 
_ would apply to the technical training. For example, there is the 
ere electronics counter-measure trainer, which is in use at Keesler. And 
nd. in addition the ground phase of the radar-observers course employing 
ent the gun-laying radar trainer is also given at Keesler. 
Generally, the answer to your question is that these devices are 
ige used in the flying units and in the flight portion of the training- 
command program. 
? UNIT COSTS 

Mr. WiaGLtesworrn. You told us the mobile training units you 

have number 123, financed or on order. 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 
Mr. Wiaaiesworru. The 10 here would give you 133. Apparently 

ing the unit cost is going to be $260,000? 
ap- Colonel Dany. I can give you the cost per unit, broken down by 

every type of equipment listed. 
ced Mr. WieGLteswortn. That is the average? 
ion Colonel Dany. That is correct. 
ym- Mr. WiaGLteswortruH. Now, how many of the traiiing devices do 
ce. F you have in project 252? 
er- Colonel Dany. We have 352 training devices. 
eds Mr. Wieeieswortu. Either on hand or on order? 
ent 3 Colonel Dany. Yes, sir, we have funds for 352 from fiscal year 1951 


for these types of equipment. 
Mr. WiaGieswortH. And you want 207 more here at an average 
unit cost about $270,000? 
Colonel Dany. We want 238. 
ing . Mr. WicGLeswortn. 238. 
ny? Colonel Dany. Yes. . There are 31 attachments. 
the Mr. Wiceiesworin. Included in this money? 
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Colonel Dany. Yes; they are included in the request, but they are 
not included in the statement. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortH. 238? 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. Wiaa.esworrH. That would bring the unit cost down a 
little bit, to $250,000, or something like that on the average. 

Colonel Dany. I would like to point out that the unit costs vary 
considerably between some of those with the attachments which are 
$17,000. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. What is the highest? 

Colonel Dany. The highest is the C—124, $900,000. 


RADIO AND RADAR TRAINERS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many radio and radar trainers have you? 
Colonel Dany. In fiscal year 1951, 767, and we are asking for 257. 
Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. At an average cost of around $120,000? 
Colonel Dany. In addition are some modification kits, and also 
some 88 scopes. 
Mr. Wiaecieswortx. How many? 
- Colonel Dany. All told, of all items requested, 465. 


TARGETS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. As to targets—you are asking some 1,745 
at a cost of $2,500 each? 
Colonel Dany. Yes; the average would be about $2,500. 


ADDITIONAL FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. When you complete this program, if you get 
the amount of money. now requested, is that going to complete what 
you need aside from targets, for the 95-wing force? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. How much more will be required? 

Colonel Dany. In the fiscal year 1953 we will need additional 
navigation—bombardment trainers, 45; of the T—1 type. The cost we 
estimate at $11,250,000. 

Then we will need 15 additional gun-laying radar trainers, at a 
cost of $975,000. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Mr. Wice_eswortu. When you revise your remarks, please put in 
the record an over-all statement of the cost? 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The estimated over-all cost of 12 mobile training units, 38 flight simulators 
and instrument trainers, 60 radio and radar trainers, and 1,870 aerial targets 
for fiscal vear 1953 is $23,831,000. These projected requirements are based on 


the present Air Force program and prices and are subject to revision prior to 
submission of the fiscal year 1953 budget estimates, 


TRAINING COSTS SAVE LIVES 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I had some questions I had intended 
to ask, but because of the demand on our time, I will simply make an 
observation. 
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Boiled down we have simply this situation, that the planes that are 
now being obtained, run into dollars that, as has been described, seem 
almost stratopheric. 

In addition to that we have to consider the value of a man’s life—of 
course, you cannot place a monetary value on it—but we have an 
investment in that; we also have the investment in the trainers and 
in the pilots who have been trained, and in the crews to man the 
planes. 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. We could, of course, train these men right on these 
expensive planes, but in so doing several things could happen: First, 
we could lose the plane; we could lose the men; we could lose their 
lives. These devices, for the most part, are the counterpart of the 
actual instruments that will be operated by these men in these planes, 
on which they can be trained on the ground where there is no hazard to 
them, no bazard to the planes, no hazard to the surrounding public. 
Is that substantially it? 

Colonel Dany. That is substantially it. 

Mr. Scrivner. And of course while these devices do cost, the 
individual items do cost what seems to be a tremendous amount of 
money, if by using all of these devices we can get more competent 
pilots, more competent crews, get better results from our crews when 
they go out on a mission, and to repeat, by so doing, although we are 
spending a great deal of money, we have saved lives, we have saved 
planes, and we have saved money. 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that not substantially the situation? 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


OTHER Masor EquiepMent 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. G. W. MUNDY, DIRECTOR, SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE 
DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

COL. C. D. KAUFFMAN, SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 

COL. G. W. GODDARD, SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. N. O. NELSON, MAINTENANCE, SUPPLY, AND SERVICES, DCS/ 
MATERIEL 

MAJ. R. G. KETTLESON, DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMING, DCS/ 
MATERIEL 

MAJ. E. W. LANGLEY, SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 

R. C. RICHTER, AIR ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 


_Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record page 121 of the justifica- 
tions and begin consideration of the ““Other major equipment”’ program. 





(The matter referred to follows:) 


PrRoGRAM 270. OTHER Masor EQuIPMENT 


Summary of obligations by projects 





—_ 1950 actual [1951 estimated : 
Description obligations | obligations |!95? estimates 


68) (2) (3) (4) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
. 





271. Meteorological equipment......................---.-.-... $3, 420,600 | $10, 438, 000 $3, 202, 000 
272. Radiological equipment___..................-.....--....- 437, 200 2, 787, 000 9, 905, 000 
273. Photographic equipment-.-__._.-_........-.---.-.--.----- 5, 238, 246 54, 569, 000 31, 572, 000 
274. Printing and reproduction equipment. ___... ...........- 102, 300 2, 210, 000 3, 110, 000 
275. Test conipeen’ PERS GES AE Re OR vere ee ne ete 4, 694, 092 46, 366, 000 31, 698, 000 
276. Flying field and shop equipment vale © a dss: 20 22, 800, 539 | 205, 565, 000 156, 754, 000 
| EPS ee: Eta ee eee eee ere ere 1, 809, 310 1, 165, 000 3, 957, 000 
Se nn a 187, 800 2, 000, 000 12, 382, 000 

EE 9 ae ae ae SEN 38, 690, 087 | 325, 100, 000 252, 580, 000 














PHoToGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. We are very glad to have with us Colonel Goddard, 
who will present the statement in behalf of photographic equipment. 

General Munpy. Mr. Chairman, may I say that Colonel Goddard 
is the chief of the photographic laboratory at Wright Field. Inci- 
dentally, he has just been awarded the highest award in his field for 
1951. 

Colonel Gopparp. Gentlemen of the committee, it is a pleasure to 
be here today. 

I have made up a list of cards, which I generally use in making the 
presentation, to show you what photographic developments have 
progressed, and something about the present-day equipment, and why 
it costs so much money. There are many problems that we have to 
face. 

I will just start off—— 

Mr. Manon. Just a minute, colonel. You have been in the Air 
Force for a long time? 

Colonel Gopparp. I went in the service in 1917. 

Mr. Manon. In 1917, and you specialized in this field? 

Colonel Gopparp. In the photographic branch all the time. I 
have run a school or run some technical activity, have been in re- 
search and development for about 19 years. 

This first card shows the equipment that was used in the First World 
War, with the camera costing about $400 apiece, and indicates the 
size of the photographs. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Manon. Let me say for the record that this is one of the most 
interesting presentations we have ever had. It is not hard to see 
why you received this award. It is a very splendid thing that we 
have Americans of your caliber positioned as you are, and I want to 
commend you and wish you a lot of luck. 

Colonel Gopparp. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. We thank you for your appearance. We could listen 
to this presentation all day, but, in view of the lateness of the hour, 
I presume we will have to forego the pleasure of hearing a further 
explanation. It is very highly interesting. I think we are getting 
something for our money. 
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Monpay, Juty 9, 1951. 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. General Mundy, 

on this bright Monday morning, I think it is very appropriate that 

you are here to continue the Air Force presentation. At our last 

meeting we were considering 
General Munpy. (interposing). We had completed 250, and we 

had Colonel Goddard put his presentation on a little out of place. 
(Discussion off the record.) 





GENERAL STATEMENT ON OTHER MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General. 

xeneral Munpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this program 270, “Other major equipment,’ covers the procurement 
of major complete end items of meteorological, radiological, photo- 
graphic, printing and reproduction, test, flying field, shop, and 
utilities equipment, including first year’s spares requirement where 
such spares are normally furnished with the end item. 

The need for the most scientifically advanced meteorological equip- 
ment is being again conclusively demonstrated by the Air Force ex- 
perience in Korea where accurate weather forecasting is indispensable 
to the success of air operations. 

Strategic bombers, as you probably have been told, can bomb effi- 
ciently through the overcast. Radar equipment gives them that 
capability. However, weather is still important to the strategic 
bomber and its tactical support, and it is particularly important that 
they can see the ground. Over in Korea weather forecasting has been 
made extremely difficult because most of the weather generates back 
in Siberia, and we do not have access to the weather there and, there- 
fore, it is absolutely essential that we have this equipment if we are 
going to conduct cur operations 

Mr. Manon. Successfully. 

— Munpy. Yes, sir; if we are going to conduct them success- 
fully. 

Recent advancements in techniques have enabled the forecasting 
at long range of winds aloft or pressure gradients. While flying great 
circle routes is ordinarily the shortest distance, flying by pressure 
gradient route, while farther in distance, may.save hours by taking 
advantage of the predicted favorable winds. 

This is particularly true in flying from the west coast. At Honolulu, 
oftentimes they have to go off the great circle route, but they make the 
trip in shorter time by doing pressure gradient flying. 

Mr. Manon. Isall of this money for matériel? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir; this is other equipment, other than 
aircraft. 

GHQ estimates based on prisoner-of-war interrogation and prelim- 
inary field reports have credited airpower with 47 percent of all enemy 
casualties in the Korean War. This has been possible largely through 
low-level operations with rockets, strafing, and napalm. Close support 
of the ground troops, in fact all low-level flying in the hilly Korean 

country, requires visible flight conditions. The times when the 
weather is going to be favorable for such operations—whether day or 
— be accurately forecast so that the advantage can be 
taken 
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Every long range flight requires accurate information on weather, 
icing, turbulence and all other conditions must be known. 

As you know, the Air Force must be equipped to handle atomic 
weapons and must carry out intensive training of radiological offense 
and defense teams with the latest equipment. Aircraft which are to 
carry the atomic bomb must be well equipped with protective devices. 
Complex systems must be installed in an airplane to search out lethal 
clouds and radioactivity contamination present in the atmosphere. 
When a commander’s crews are coming down with radiation sick- 
ness, it is too late to start. thinking about buying detection devices. 

New developments in the field of aerial photography continue to 
be made and many new and highly important uses have been made of 
aerial photography in the Korean War. In this estimate is some 
special equipment for use in the operation of the Air Force photo- 
graphic test center. This activity photographs all types of tests made 
by the Air Force—for example, dropping a 2\-ton truck from an 
aircraft in flight. Photographing every detail of such a test provides 
data for determining failures or for suggesting improvements. Such 
pictures save money by reducing the number of separate tests required. 
This activity takes all the pictures of guided-missile tests and atomic- 
weapons tests. All photographs are kept in file for future reference. 

The Air Force is permitted under the Joint Committee for Printing 
to have certain printing plants. Part of the printing and reproduc- 
tion equipment in this estimate is to carry on the modernization of 
printing plants under an approved 3-year plan. Also, the Air Force 
program calls for additional reconnaissance technical squadrons whose 
job it is to print aerial mapping and target material in forward areas; 
equipment to outfit one of these squadrons costs approximately 
$60,000. 

Many precision testing devices are required to check and test the 
many complex components of today’s high-performance airplanes. 
Consider a jet engine which rotates at speeds up to 12,000 revolutions 
per minute; the balance obviously must be perfect. A jet engine 
uses a complicated fuel-control system which requires that it be 
accurately calibrated for altitude, density, and pressure; three sepa- 
rate testing devices are needed to test this system: A fuel-control test 
stand, an emergency control test stand, and a starting control test 
stand. If the starting sequence in a jet engine is not controlled, 
there is danger of burning out the combustion chamber due to the 
accumulation of fuel gas without ignition being supplied The start- 
ing control test stand simulates all the conditions found when the 
fuel system is installed on the engine and you can be sure that when 
installed it will work right and without danger of damage to the 
engine when it is started. At the front part of a jet aircraft is a 
sensing element which transmits to the engine’s fuel meter the condi- 
tions of altitude and speed—factors which affect the fuel requirements 
of the engine. This sensing device must be accurately calibrated 
and a test stand supplies the simulated altitudes and speeds. While 
it is possible to test the fuel-control system by running the engine, 
it is cheaper to do all this work on testing devices and thus save time 
on the engine. The compressor and turbine rotor in a jet engine is 
of large mass, and at high speed a little imbalance soon becomes a 
big imbalance. The rotor is the heart of the engine and its balance 
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must be perfect. The dynetric balancing machine to test rotor balance 
costs $27,000... The Air Force has begun a program to perform minor 
overhaul on jet engines at base level. To enable this, a portable test 
stand has been built which has separate testing devices to measure 
thrust, vibration, fuel flow, tail-pipe temperature, and fuel-line and 
oil pressures. While I have mentioned test equipment for only jet 
engines, all the components of the aircraft require special test equip- 
ment; the bombing and fire-control system, the communications 
equipment, hydraulic system, and all instruments. 

The flying field and shop equipment needed by the Air Force might 
be compared to the equipment in a modern garage where you see 
cylinder grinders, hones, wheel aliners, hoists, air compressors, lubrica- 
tion equipment, and so forth. But, to service aircraft such equip- 
ment is much more complex and is required in greater quantities. 
The Air Force is faced with problems such as working on the rudder 
of a B-36 which stands in height about equal to a four-story building; 
a suitable mobile structure which will provide safe working space is a 
necessity; this is a big expensive piece of equipment, but we can’t 
do without it. Now that automobiles are equipped with the various 
types of hydraulic drives and torque converters, garages have had 
to get new equipment to work on these complex devices. Similarly, 
constant technological improvements on aircraft and their many 
components require that handling and repair equipment keep pace. 
For example, starting a jet engine at zero temperature requires a 
power-plant starter which will generate about 1,000 amperes, which 
is in itself a formidable piece of equipment; the tactical necessity of 
providing for simultaneous take-off of a whole squadron or the wide 
dispersal of aircraft, as in Alaskan bases, multiplies the quantities 
of each item required. 

The next project in this program covers utilities equipment such as 
a portable prefabricated refrigerated warehouse for subsistence and 
supplies needed by outlying combat squadrons. Another item, air- 
conditioning units, is required at aircraft control and warning sites to 
provide temperature and humidity control to insure the proper opera- 
tion of sensitive electronic equipment. Water-purification equipment 
in sizes adaptable to a few men or a squadron, are needed to provide 
safe drinking water in forward areas. 

Most of this equipment is for the initial equipping of new wings 
coming into the Air Force, and the balance for replacement. It is all 
essential to the operation of aircraft. Whatever number of excellent 
aircraft the Air Force may have, it will not compensate for lack of 
the equipment necessary to handle and maintain them. 

There are pictures of this equipment available for your use during 
your review of each project. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General Mundy. 


METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 


General Munpy. Colonel Kauffman will give the general statement 
on project 271. 

Cononel KaurrmMan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the estimate for project 271, meteorological equipment, is contained 
on pages 123 through 124 with the amount requested $3,220,000 on 
page 123. 
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The money in this project is required for the procurement of com- 
plete ground installed and airborne meteorological equipment such as 
airborne turbulence indicators, cloud base and top indicators, cloud- 
sonde ground receptors, and many other types of equipment required 
by the Air Weather Service in the support of the Air Force mission. 
The major requirements in this area are for the ground-support equip- 
ment, quantities of which are predicated on the pumber and types of 
weather stations to be in use by the Air Weather Service. These 
items of airborne equipment in general are dependent upon the number 
of aircraft to be used as weather reconnaissance ships. The Air 
Weather Service is operated for the purpose of providing weather data 
for the Air Force in aid of aircraft operation and to insure the maximum 
safeguarding of life and property. 

It further provides weather data and other meteorological service to 
the Armed Forces, the United States Weather Bureau, and the Navy 
Aerological Service, in the joint operation of the WBAN (Weather 
Bureau, Army-Navy) Weather Center; in the interexchange of weather 
data; in making available tie-ins with the Weather Map Facsimile 
Networks Facility, and coordinates on common meteorological 
requirements, procedures, methods, and other phases of allied geo- 
physics. Even the peacetime operation of the air weather facilities 
is based upon the normal operation of 24 hours a day and 7 days per 
week, service observation stations making observations hourly. Up- 
per air rawin and radiosonde observations are taken four times daily, 
as are sperics observations. Storm-detection observations are taken 
either times each day. 

Weather reconnaissance flights are normally made on the basis of 
three 16-hour flights each 2 days by each squadron. In addition to 
the above-normal scheduled activities, the Air Weather Service is as 
rapidly as possible increasing its activities in high altitude, upper air 
observation and their allied geophysics fields. 

Although, as previously stated, the requirements for these various 
meteorological equipments have been directly associated with the 
number of weather stations to be in existence, and these stations are 
programed to be in support of the 95-wing Air Force, it must be 
realized that in this particular field, the ratio of decrease and increase 
in weather stations cannot be directly correlated with increases or 
decreases in the number of Air Force wings. The major reason for 
this is the fact that as long as the Air Force has a global concept of 
operation, no matter how many groups are involved in this tactical 
concept, a definite number of air weather stations will have to be 
strategically located in accordance with this concept. Of course a 
radical increase in the programed Air Force naturally results in in- 
creased equipment requirements for the Air Weather Service. 

These funds will provide for weather operation of the Air Force as 
programed and at very much the same level experienced in the past. 


RADIOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Your next request is for radiological equipment. 
Tell us about that. 

General Munpy. Maj. Neelian O. Nelson will present this project. 

Major Netson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
estimate for project 272 appears on page 125. The amount requested, 
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$9,905,000, will provide for the procurement of major items of radio- 
logical equipment required to continue the development of the Air 
Force capabilities for radiological defense. 

This program has developed since the inception of atomic agents in 
1945. Inasmuch as the radiological area is at the present time in the 
development, testing and evaluation stages it is anticipated that as 
the program progresses through these stages that this project will 
expand mm consonance with the over-all radiological concepts. The 
development of new items in this project will continue to progress as 
further developments in this area continue, and will generate further 
requirements in subsequent estimates. 

The Air Force requires radiological equipment for several purposes: 

(1) Protection of air crews in flight. 

(2) Protection of troops on the ground. 

(3) Offensive and defensive action against an enemy. 

The airborne equipments installed in aircraft are for either protection 
or detection against radioactive contamination. The survey instru- 
ments used in ground defense are portable devices for detection of 
radioactive elements. 

In determining the requirements for procurement of these items the 
following basic factors have been considered: 

(1) Analysis of 95-wing aircraft program by airplane type. 

(2) Proposed military strength under 95-wing program. 

(3) Average estimated life of equipment. 

(4) Average estimated base-level stockage allowance and key depot 
spares. 

General Munpy. As you know, the Air Force must be equipped to 
handle atomic weapons and must carry our intensive training of 
radiological offense and defense teams with the latest equipment. 
Aircraft which are to carry the atomic bomb must be well equipped 
with protective devices. Complex systems must be installed in an 
airplane to search out lethal clouds and radioactivity contamination 
present in the atmosphere. When a commander’s crews are coming 
down with radiation sickness it is too late to do anything about it. 
If you have allowed your aircraft crews to expose themselves through 
failure to have the means to detect this atomic energy radiation, it is 
kind of like lack of oxygen; it creeps up on you, and then finally crew 
members will collapse. It is a new field, and the equipment set forth 
in this project 272 is absolutely essential if we are going to do this job 
properly. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, if we do not have an atomic war this 
material will be of no practical use. 

General Munpy. Well, if we do not have an atomic war we will still 
be ready and have this equipment, ready to to this job. 

Mr. Mauon. Will you list for the record some of the equipment 
involved here? 

General Munpy. Sir, this is classified equipment which must be 
discussed off the record. Major Nelson will list and discuss this 
equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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PuHoTroGrRaAPHic EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Your next request is under project 273, photographic 
equipment, $31,572,000 as compared with $54,569,000 in the fiscal 
year 1951. Who will justify that, General? 

General Munpy. We are prepared to give you a detailed justifica- 
tion on each item of equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Let us turn to the justifications. Is that the list. of 
items to be procured, the list set forth on pages 127, 128, and 129? 

Generali Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All of the money requested here is for equipment? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. None of it is for military or civilian personnel? 

General Munpy. This is photographic equipment that is necessary 
in the 95-wing program as authorized, and there is no provision for 
military or civilian personnel in this project. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say for the record that the presenta- 
tion we had with respect to this item last week by Colonel Goddard 
was one of the finest presentations we have ever had before the com- 
mittee. These pages present the cold facts on what you want to buy 
and how many? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who in the room knows most about the camera pro- 
gram and all of this business on photography? 

General Munpy. Major Langley. 

Major Laneciey. Major Langley, from the Air Matériel Command. 

Mr. Manon. Major Langley, from the Air Matériel Command at 
Dayton? 

Major LanGuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What do you know about these items? 

Major LanG.tey. I supervised the computation on photographic 
equipment, and I know the story on any one particular item. 


USES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Just in your own way give us a statement about this 
activity. 

Major Lanauiry. These items are for aircraft and ground use. We 
have, as Colonel Goddard said, photographic equipment for airborne 
use to check strikes after bombardment; for bombardment evaluation. 
We have radar equipment so that when a plane flies over it can tell 
if there are bridges or towns down there. 

We have cameras to take pictures on those radar screens and tell 
us where to bomb, and we do not have to expose the planes to enemy 
action during that time. 

We have ground equipment for air strike controls, and with this 
equipment we develop and make prints for the Army’s and the Air 
Force’s use in actual battle conditions. It includes the entire photo- 
graphic field for the Air Force and assistance to the Army. 


HIGH COST OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. To me, as a layman, Major, it seems outlandish that 
the Air Force should be requesting $31,000,000 worth of photographic 
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equipment. That just seems outlandish. I know if we go downtown 
to buy a Kodak and buy a Kodak-35 or some other type of camera 
that we pay pretty dearly for it, but you have to buy a lot of ordinary 
civilian gadgets, and then you spend $31,000,000 for them. How can 
you explain the very high cost of some of these items? 

Major Lanatey. It is the type of work to be accomplished which 
requires this equipment. As Colonel Goddard told you we can take 
pictures from a ship at an elevation of 48,000 feet, and we can fly 100 
miles out to sea and take pictures of the shoreline and not expose 
ourselves to actual damage as we did in World War II. We are not 
susceptible to that danger any more.’ We can send off air crews and 
secure pictures, but to do that it naturally takes better equipment 
than ever before. We have developed the equipment that we deemed 
necessary to do the job, and this money is necessary to buy that 
equipment. 

DESCRIPTION OF CERTAIN ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. Looking at page 127 of the justifications you have 
camera K-48. What is that? 


CAMERA K-48 


Major Laneiey. That is a daylight camera put in our bombers 
and all photographic planes, which have three of those, and our 
B-36’s have three of those. 

Mr. Manon. What is the unit cost of one of those cameras? 

Major LANGLEY. $3,850. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any competitive bidding when you submit an 
invitation to bid? 

Major LanG.ey. Yes, sir, all of the items are bought on competitive 
bidding, every item on this sheet. 

Mr. Manon. And you get advantage of the best price you have? 

Major LanGuey. Yes, sir. 

CAMERA, S-1ll 


Mr. Manon. Now, there is camera S-11, and you want 55 of those. 

Major Laneuey. This is the first item Colonel Goddard showed you, 
and that gives you a three-dimensional effect. It is a strip camera 
which shows both sides of a building at the same time, or from which 
we can determine the height of shore-line installations or revet- 
ments. It was used at Inchon. 


CONES, 36-INCH 


Mr. Mauon. You want 262 cones, 36-inch. 

Major Lanetey. That 36-inch cone is for the K-48 camera. The 
different type of missions and different altitude missions take different 
lengths of cones. We will use a 12-inch cone for about 8,000 feet, 
and when we go over that, from 8,000 to 20,000, we use a 24-inch cone, 
and above that, a 36-inch cone. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Here is $1,236,000 for something; I cannot quite 
follow that line. 
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MAGAZINE, TYPE A-8-B 


Major LanGuiey. That is a magazine, type A-8-B. That magazine 
is one used on the K-47 and the K-48 camera. It is a very com- 
plicated mechanism. It moves the film across the opening of the 
camera at the speed of the aircraft. 


PRINTER, TYPE D-1 


Mr. Manon. Along about the middle of page 128 you have a 
request for printer, type D-1, $1,441,300, I believe. What about 
either one or both of these types here? 

Major Laneuey. That is how we process the film after it has been 
exposed, for the purpose of printing copies. According to which type 
we use, we can turn out up to 200 copies a minute of the prints of 
different sizes. 

Mr. Manon. Whet advantage is that? 

Major Lanauiry. In some cases, when they are starting an attack 
they want to give each company commander one of these copies of 
the prints. They are used with our reconnaissance tactical squadrons. 
They fly over the enemy positions with a B-26 and take pictures of 
the immediate terrain right in front of the ground troops, and in a 
matter of minutes they can turn out exact pictures of the terrain and 
give all of the details, showing the enemy revetments and what the 
target is for the day. 

Mr. Mauon. That is for tactical use? 

Major Lanauey. Yes, sir; it is for tactical use. 


CAMERA, GUN 


Mr. Manon. On page 129 you have item 73, ‘Camera, gun, Navy 
CG-4.”” You want 5,474 of those at a cost of $2,353,000. 

Major LanGuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is that? 

Major Laneuey. That is a camera that fits on the machine-gun 
mountings. They can be mounted on a B-29, or a B- 36, and also on 
the guns on the wings of our fighter planes. They tell us whether we 
hit the enemy planes and what damage we have done to them. It is 
a 35-millimeter camera, and every combat plane has one of those on it. 

Mr. Manon. Are you requesting funds to buy any novel, new, 
revolutionary type of gadgets here, or is this more or less standard? 

Major Lanatey. No, sir; this is all production equipment. 


NIGHT AND DAY LENSES 


Mr. Manon. On page 129 of the justifications you show item No. 
80, “‘ Night and day lenses.”’ 

Major LANnGtey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have the quantity there, but you have 
an over-all price of $4,944,000. 

Major Lana.ey. Yes, sir. That is to buy the lenses that Colonel 
Goddard was talking about. We are buying a minor quantity of 
these. These are those very expensive lenses of which he was speak- 
ing. We have not the industrial capacity in this country to produce 
those lenses yet. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Mauon. The next item is ‘Printing and reproduction equip- 
ment,’”’ as shown on page 130 of your justifications. 

General Munpy. The presentation of project 274 will be given 
by Mr. R. C. Richter of the Air Adjutant General’s office. 

Mr. Ricuter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
estimate for project 274 appears on page 130. The amount requested, 
$3,110,000, will provide for the procurement of complete units of 
, printing and reproduction equipment, such as composing machines, 
, printing presses, binding equipment, and other types of related 

machinery and equipment required in the operation of tactical and 
| nontactical field printing plants. 
. The program of replacement of unserviceable and obsolete equip- 
ment was inaugurated in fiscal year 1950, as recommended by the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Printing. Based upon a survey of 
the condition of equipment, this estimate provides for the continuation 
of the phased equipment-replacement program through fiscal year 1952. 

Augmentation is provided in this estimate to increase the capacity 
of certain field printing plants, to strengthen sections and to add 
newly developed commercial equipment designed to process work 
} currently performed manually. The augmentation will be carried 
| out in accordance with instructions of the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, regarding expansion of Government field printing 
plants. 

Based upon the current expansion program, there are included field 
printing plants for tactical units. These plants will provide necessary 
printing support for Reconnaissance Technical Squadrons and Psy- 
chological Warfare Squadrons, while operating in the field. They 
will process maps, target charts, and psychological-warfare materials. 
In addition, two field printing plants are included for nontactical 
use, based upon increased command requirements for printing which 
cannot be obtained from commercial sources. Authority for the 
establishment of Air Force field printing plants is not requested until 
the area of the proposed installation is surveyed to ascertain the avail- 
L ability of commercial or Government printing facilities for servicing 
Air Force requirements. 





5 
LocaTION OF EQuIPMENT 
> Mr. Manon. Where do you use this printing and reproduction 
equipment? 
General Munpy. We have these technical reconnaissance squad- 
rons that have to be equipped with this equipment. That is for the 
Army type of mission where it is very important that we have very 
. rapid reproduction and to have it in the hands of people who will use 
it while it is still fresh information. 
In addition, we have responsibility under the Joint Committee 
e for Printing within the Air Force to authorize certain equipment, and 
that equipment is listed in this project, the equipment that is essential 
| for the 95-wing program. 
f Mr. Manon. You told us, I believe, last week of an instance where 
P an airplane flew over a group and took a photograph and dropped the 
e 


photograph and made it available to the people on the ground within 
what length of time? 
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General Munpy. It was 1 minute, sir. 

Mr, Manon. These requirements here have to do with our peak 
potential of the Air Force? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Now, your next request is for flying-field and shop 
equipment. Before going into that project, which is project 276, I 
think it would be well, if anybody wishes to ask any questions about 
projects 271, 272, 273, or 274, to ask them at this time. 


RADIOLOGICAL EQuIpMENT 
ADVANTAGE OF AIRBORNE RADIOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Is the radiological equipment which you described 
today fitted to all planes, or only to those planes which are to be used 
in missions involving radiological warfare or atomic warfare? 

General Munpy. Major Nelson. 

Major Neuson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. What is the total weight of the radiological equipment 
that would necessarily go on a plane? 

Major Netson. For this purpose? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Major Newson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. That, of course, is what Iam getting at. The usefulness 
of this equipment is, I would think, generally very small, but when 
you do need it it is very important. Now, you are trying to deter- 
mine whether this extra weight actually is worth enough to you to 
put it on the plane? 

Major Netson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think decontamination measures on the ground 
could be taken to take the place of the equipment that you propose 
to put on the plane? 

Major Netson. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What I am getting at is, Can you by decontamination 
measures, after the plane and the crew have returned to their home 
station, accomplish the same thing that you propose to accomplish 
by fitting the plane with this equipment? 

Major Nrtson. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you actually accomplish in the air that you 
actually would not get on the ground by using the same equipment? 
One set of equipment on the ground can take the place of many sets 
of equipment in the air. If you are not protecting the crew from 
radiological material, of what advantage is it? 

Major Netson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
NUMBER OF CAMERAS PER AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. Now, on cameras, how many cameras are there on 
planes? JI want an average figure if possible. 

General Munpy. That varies, sir, depending upon the type of 
plane and the mission it is on. Fighter aircraft, 2 per plane; light 
reconnaissance, 6; medium reconnaissance, 10; heavy reconnaissance, 
13; medium bomber, 7; heavy bomber, 10. 
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General Asrensto. It depends upon the mission. The number of 
cameras that are carried is not always the same. 

There may be one set of cameras for one mission flying at a given 
altitude, and another set of cameras for missions flying at different 
altitudes, and also varying in other respects. So, it is quite a com- 
plicated procedure. The number that are carried’ on any given 
mission is not an indication specifically of the number required for 
any aircraft. 

USES OF PICTURES TAKEN 


Mr. Sixes. Does someone actually look at all of the pictures that 
are taken on flights? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir; they do. Every airplane that uses 
bombs, rockets, or a machine gun has a camera on it to take pictures. 
You take a picture when you fire a burst at a traget. 

These pictures are invaluable for Air Intelligence people, and upon 
the return of a plane from a mission pictures are developed immediatel 
and the crew of the plane is interrogated by Intelligence isearh 
these pictures. From this a determination is made as to the degree 
of accomplishment of the mission and planning of future missions. 
Information of this sort if gathered from the crew by memory would 
be sketchy and generally inaccurate. 

General Asensio. You can assess the damage through these means. 
You can use it for training purposes and in actual measurement of the 
damage done. We feel that type of information is absolutely essential, 
and it has proved itself many, many times, and you can train men 
using it. 

Mr. Stkes. You can do that in practice. 

General Munpy. And you do it in practice, but in doing it you 
also assess the damage done by having a visual record of it, often- 
times while moving at many miles an hour. If you do not have these 
pictures you do not reveal the facts as to just what did happen. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIALIZED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sikes. I talked to some of the British recently about the 
Canberra plane, which they say is a faster plane than the ones we 
have of that type; that it is a more maneuverable plane; that it 
requires shorter runways; and less upkeep. They say the basic 
reason for all that is largely that they do not put as many gadgets 
on the plane as we put on ours; that it is not so significantly a better 
plane, but it is not weighted down with as many gadgets, and can be 
of lighter construction. 

I do not expect anybody in the policy levels of the United States 
Air Force to agree with that point of view, but I would like your 
comment on it. 

General Munpy. The development of aircraft and the equipment 
going into them is a major proposition, and there are lots of people 
involved in it. Every piece of equipment that eventually gets into 
an airplane has been very carefully developed and the necessity for 
it has been proven before it is put into that airplane. 

1 think it would be awfully easy to just make a very general state- 
ment and say they do not use as many gadgets as we use, but that 
would not necessarily be true. I think the American equipment and 
their equipment is comparable for the same purpose. 
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Now, our interest differs from theirs as evidenced by the type of 
air force that England developed: before the war. England developed 
a fighter defense in accordance with her situation. She was think- 
ing in those terms, and she developed radar defense support, and 
developed fast fighter planes. 

The United States was thinking in terms of long-range flights, and 
we developed the B-17 type bomber, which was far in advance of 
anything the English had at that time. 

Engine for engine, airplane for airplane, and camera for camera, 
I think we could be compared with most of the modern nations. 

Mr. Srxes. With reference to utilities and equipment such as 
portable prefabricated refrigerated warehouses for subsistence sup- 
plies needed by outlying combat squadrons, to what extent do you 
expect to provide refrigerated warehouses for outlying combat 
squadrons? 

General Munpy. I think we can give you the basis on that, Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Mr. Rixey. I do not believe I have any questions on that. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Taber. 


COMPARISON WITH 1951 REQUESTS 


Mr. Taser. Frankly, I do not know whether I want to put this 
on the record or not. You can take it down and if it clears up maybe 
you can take it off. 

I have in front of me last year’s justifications. They called it the 
third supplemental at that time, and item 210 gibes with what you 
have in the book this vear. Item 220 is $15,000,000 above, aad that 
maybe represents three-fourths of the Senate cut. 

Item 230 is $388,000,000 above, in this year’s book, what it was in 
that fourth supplemental. The training equipment item is just the 
same. The other major equipment, $325,000,000 is just $5,000,000 
exactly below the justifications indicating that that other $5,000,000 
was part of the Senate cut, but I do not understand where the differ- 
ence of $388,000,000 comes from in item 230. 

General Asensto. The difference there, Mr. Taber, has developed 
from the fact that we had in both the 100 appropriation and the 200 
appropriation a 230 program for electronics and communications 
equipment. It is being carried entirely in the 200 appropriation now 
rather than split between the two appropriations, and that repre- 
sents the comparative transfer from the 100 series to the 200 series, 
from aircraft and related procurement and other major procurement. 

Mr. Taser. Unless that is in somewhere else, I think it ought to be 
in the record. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir, I agree, sir. 


REVIEW AND DECREASE IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Taner. Now, you show on the book this year on project 273 
a $35,000,000 program for the 1951 figure, $35,931,000, and $11,239,000 
which was set up to be financed in 1952. The amount set up on page 
63C—1 shows $33,373,000 to be financed in 1952, and the book on 
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f page 129 this year shows $11,239,700 to be financed in this current 
d fiscal year. That indicates:quite a considerable change in the program. 
. I am wondering. The project is not set up in the same way in the 
d itemized statement; so I cannot call attention to these things by items. 

But the set-up as to program is so different that it made me wonder 
d about it. What can you tell me about it? Is it a change of program 
f with the elimination of some things, or what is it? 

yeneral Asensio. The program was reviewed with the idea of 

L, refining just as much as possible the requirements. When we got 

into the item-by-item review of the program, we just reduced it in 
Ss every way we could, which is the explanation for the fact that the 
)- requirements reflected now are considerably less than the requirements 
u reflected in the fourth supplemental. 
it Mr. Taper. That means that probably a lot of these things are 

coming off the line a little later than you probably estimated they 
ie would last winter; is that right? 
General Asensto. Well, there are several contributing things. One 
of them is the fact, as we explained earlier, as General Rawlings ex- 
plained and I believe the Secretary explained, we have made a con- 
certed effort to reduce or to phase over a longer period our requirements 
even beyond the minima that are indicated by a strict application of 
the factors, because we realize the impact of this total over-all budget 
on the economy and because we wish to treat the whole picture con- 
servatively rather than to find that we have a situation where one 
1S part of the program gets ahead of another in the procurement field. 
re Under those circumstances, then, we have made a very, very critical 

examination of these items where the requirements are so large and, 
le even though necessary, we want to make doubly sure. 
1 
ub PHOTOGRAPHIC EQuIPMENT 
n PLANES USING K-48 CAMERA 
1e 
0) Mr. Taper. Now I want to hit just some of the high spots. Item 
) No. 2 in 273, ‘“Camera, K-48.” How many planes do we have that 
r- require that camera? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. There are nine different types. 

d Mr. Taser. Do you have any information on that? 
0) Colonel KAurrmMan. | have the total number of cameras—2,283 
8 cameras. I will divide it back among the number of aircraft. 
Ww Mr. Taser. Two thousand two hundred and eighty-three that 
* are presently in them or expected to go in? 
S, Colonel KaurrmMan. Expected to go in. 
t. Mr. Taser. They go in what planes? 
e Colonel KaurrmMan. The RB-36, the B-36, the RB—5S0, the RB-29, 

the RB-45, the RF-80, the B—50, the B-29, and the b—26. 

Mr. Taner. How many of these cameras do you have in each plane? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. In the RB-36, seven; in the B-36, one; the 
RB-52, two; the B-29, two; the B-45, two; the RF-80, one; the 

B-50, one; the B-29, one; and the B—26, one. 

3 Mr. Taser. How many does that make? How many cameras are 
) required? 

se Colonel KaurrmMan. For these airplanes, 2,283. 

n 
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Mr. Taper. Are these planes that are presently in being, or are 
they planes that are yet to be built? 
Colonel Kaurrman. These are in-being planes. 


LEAD TIME ON K-48 CAMERA 


Mr. Taser. How long does it take for these items to be produceed— 
these camera items? 

Colonel KaurrMan. The lead time is approximately 1 year. How- 
ever, as you see, in this particular camera there is a large quantity in 
1951, and this is merely following on in 1952. It is on contract now, 
and this is merely to increase the number; so the lead time will not 
be as much as it would be to start something new. 


PLACEMENT OF MAGAZINES 


Mr. Taser. Then you have the magazine type down below, where 
you are asking for 1,715, and vou had 2,000 before. That makes 
3,715. 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. In how many planes do they go? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. The same planes. They use two magazines 
per camera. 

USE AND LOCATION OF PRINTERS 


Mr. Taser. Then you have an item here of ‘Printer type D-1,” 
where you are asking for 71, and you had 20. What are they? 

Colonel Kaurrman. I have a picture here. It is one of the items 
Colonel Goddard described at some length on Friday. It is this 
high-speed developer and processer. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that known as the printer type? 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is the D-1, item No. 42. 

Mr. Taner. Does that go in planes? 

Colonel Kaurrman. No, sir; that is ground equipment for process- 
ing film after you bring it back. 

Mr. Taser. And the number you have there is dependent more or 
less on the number of major installations you have? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir—the installations that process film 
after it is returned. 

Mr. Taser. How many installations do you have where you would 
need to have this processing equipment? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. There are 91 of them, total. 

Mr. Taner. Those are mostly foreign installations; are they not? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir; but vou find it in continental installa- 
tions too, because wherever the planes base, is where you have to have 
the equipment. For instance in the B-36, vou would take pictures 
a long way out and still come back to the United States for processing 
them. And because in going out and getting the films, the urgency 
of getting the answer is such that you just have to have equipment 
like this to get the full benefit out of what vou are using. 

Mr. Taser. Ther you have item 42, “Printer, type E-1.”’ That 
is the same sort of thing, only a little smaller; is that it? 

Colonel Kaureman. Yes, sir. The other one is a 9 by 18 film; 
the E-1 is a 9 by 9 film. 
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we Mr. Taser. You have quite a lot of those—182 or something like 
that. That is double the number. I suppose you have two of those 
at each installation. Is that it? 
Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir. It goes along with the other. There 
are two of these wherever one of the others is located. 
| Incidentally, I might mention that a lot of this equipment is used 
is in the back-up of tactical organizations, where you have tactical 
‘’ reconnaissance going out to take pictures and coming back. As you 
a know, there was mentioned the necessity for getting a large number 
~ of pictures in a hurry. They have to have them right then, because 
ot the situation is moving all the time and a day later is no good. 
NUMBERS AND USE OF GUN CAMERAS 
Mr. Taser. Then you have “Camera, gun type, 12,000.” What 
by are they for? : . 
m _ Colonel Kaurrman. They are to replace the N-6. It is quite an 
, interesting item. Incidentally, there is no procurement in the 1952 
program of that; it is all in 1951. 
Mr. Taser. You cannot tell anything about it because of the post- 
a ponement of a part of this requirement? 


Colonel Kaurrman. Fundwise, it is difficult at this time to deter- 
mine what portion of the requirement is financed from 1951 appro- 
priations. 

' Mr. Taser. So you cannot tell anything about that—whether it is 
part of the 1952 item or not. 

Colonel Kaurrman. It is very difficult in the funding to prorate 
it until an analysis is made of the actual contracts let. That camera 
is quite interesting. It is a camera that has very recently been de- 
veloped. In fact, it came out, I believe, in 1951. We used the N-6 
camera during the past war, but with the modern speeds and angle 
of deviation, a plane can sweep by so fast that the old gun camera 
; used in World War II, just could not get it. A plane being photo- 
graphed appears between two frames; you take a picture here {indi- 
cating] and the plane comes by, and you take a picture there, and you 





, know nothing about the target. This N—9 is a new development and 
. has a higher speed. With ‘the jet fighters—and you have the same 
problems with the bombers, because the other fellow’s jet fighters are 
d going past—this new camera will operate at the speeds we operate at 
now. 
Mr. Taner. How many of these cameras do you have on a plane? 
» Colonel KaurrMAN. There are none installed at the present time. 
4 Your question, I believe, also envisions how many will be in there. 
a There is one per gun installation. 
S 
“ BASIS OF GUN CAMERA REQUEST 
y Mr. Taner. What is the basis of your request? 
Colonel KaurrMan. One per gun installation. In other words, 
' you have fixed forward firmg machine guns, you would have one 


camera, because you would have all of the guns focused on one point. 
On the other hand, you take a bomber where you have a flexible gun; 
there a camera follows every set of guns, so that no matter where you 
are shooting them, they take a picture. So it would depend on the 
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number of gun installations in the plane. I might also mention that 
in the fighter plane mae ing rockets it is necessary to have separate 
cameras for the forward fi ring guns and the rockets, for the reason that 
the trajectory of a rock is diffe erent, so that at the time of impact a 
camera focused to the gun trajectory would miss the rocket impact 
and vice versa. 

Mr. Taser. You would not have more than two or three on a plane; 
would you? 

Colonel Kaurrman. On the B-36, you would have five. 

Mr. Taser. How many on a B-29 or a B-52? 

Colonel Kaurrman. We do not have any of those for the B-52 or 
the B-29. 

Mr. Taper. You have two on the jets? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir—the F-94, the F—89, F—86, and F-84. 

Mr. Taser. They would not have but one? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. The F—84 has two, and the F—89 and 94 have 
two. 

Mr. Taser. How many planes are you planning to equip altogether? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Eventually all combat. planes. Incidentally, 
we are not buying them for the B-29’s, because the B-29’s are going 
out of the picture, and we would not go back and retro-fit them. 

Mr. Manon. The B-47—you are buying them for later? 

Colonel KaurFMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Are not you getting more cameras than you are going 
to use? 

Colonel Kaurrman. No, sir. I might mention that in this camera 
area we have had the good fortune to have Colonel Goddard personally 
available to assist and he has gone through these items, and frankly 
I personally—and I feel most of those in the Air Force—have the 
utmost confidence in Colonel Goddard’s ability in this field. And he 
has personally worked with us on this to assure that at least we get the 
minimum coverage. I think if you had the opportunity to talk to him, 
you would be convinced that the coverage we have is the minimum. 





SCREENING OF REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. It would be very disappointing to wake up some 
morning and read in the paper that we had 4,000 or 5,000 cameras 
and had a dozen or so for every plane and so forth. You know what 
I mean. I am exaggerating—speaking hyperbolically. But it is 
most important that you screen these things. 

Colonel Kaurrman. I feel we have screened these things, and I 
feel there is absolutely no danger of waking up any morning and 
reading a “‘true story’’ that there are a lot of cameras lying around for 
which there is no use. 


FUTURE REQUIREMENTS-——PHASED PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. Will you have to request more cameras next year, o1 
will they be more or less fixed? 

Colonel Kaurrman. No, sir. I feel next year we will have to 
request funds for these cameras. We phase this thing as a phased 
procurement. 

Mr. Manon. As the planes come along, you want the cameras? 
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“ Colonel KaurrMan. We must have them. 
Ye Mr. Manon. And if the planes do not come along, you do not want 
‘ the cameras? cnad 
a Colonel Kaurrman. That is right. 
Mr. Manon. I expect by the time 1953 rolls around you will have 
ise a requirement for these cameras for your planes. 
4 Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Taser. That will be then on hand. 
Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir; without question. 
an General Munpy. The items we show here in both 1951 and 1952 all 


are phased toward one program, the 95-wing program. That aircraft 
program calls for a given number of airplanes, and those ariplanes in 
4 turn have camera installations, and the numbers here are directly 

.* related to that program and that number of aircraft, and we are pre- 
pared in each instance to tell you what we have in stock, what we have 


ye . 7 ap 
on order, and what we propose to order, and the total in 1951 and 1952 
- compares to the total eventually required for the 95-wing program. 
yy INVENTORY OF CAMERAS 
ig 
Mr. WiaaiteswortH. Have you an over-all picture of the cameras 
on hand now, what you are currently buying in 1951, and the 1952 
request? 
ig General Munpy. Yes, sir; we have an inventory of our cameras. 


Mr. WiaeLeswortuH. Do you have the over-all figure of the number 
ra of cameras on hand? 


ly General Asensio. I will have to add it up in order to get that. We 
ly have them by types. 

1e Mr. Manon. I think it would be interesting to give us the figures 
1e as to the cameras in inveatory andon order and those that are obsolete 
1e and are really not first line any more, and give us the complete picture. 
n, General Asensio. The summary is: 

n. 





I.ventory, | Fiscal year 











Item June 30, 1951 pro- 
1950 | curement 

1e : a 
Camera, aircraft, type K-47 (K-37) _.........-.---.-.--- Ee Ue eee, ee Ne 547 922 
AS Camera, aircraft, type K-48 (K-38)__.........--.----- 73s We Ky hed ee E Uap 459 | 1, 77 
it Ts on od eiisint siemianawenee’ Sa aur pegipk <onanh AER Ee ad 92 | 0 
. Camera, identification. ___. A eda 8 te ES a we SAS ERE + aaa 205 | 274 
1s Camera, ground, 8 by 10 inches, type C- Pa ome Oe ae ats ae 938 | 535 
EEE ES REE AEE ee neers eee orem 1, 822 1, 236 
Camera, microfilm, model E. edd hbekl a Aaa ada anne ened 0 52 
] Camera, 16-mm., Ciné Kodak Special . sd ls esta Sey catnlae i mire cacao ig SLA 13 | 0 
Camera, type B-3 i ke wii ntine ile tas cleat acta tend Siena 124 7 
id Camera, 16-mm., professional... Khibguadidgunhuctnpgdo <6 caspian ct pane~oeggenbueeal | 42 
; Camera, type B- 5 bei + Sara : a Ni Sr a 159 | 160 
II Camera, gun, N-9 (N-6)._..........-....-.-.---.-- EMS NTS HE Set AS” 14, 210 | 12, 010 
Camera, 35-mm., Mitchell Hi-Speed. LSS eS A Seen © A ia <b Spall temo aapisoern incl 14 21 
Camera, type O- “30 (O- | ar OS oe Se RR ON 9 ha arate aR ieee 2,208 | 3, 741 
Camera, gun, Navy CG-4___--....--- La |e Ele i she EE Oe en SO” 0) 0 
Camera, I ee SEER ee ee 15 25 
COM Pm En CEO io cach we do jecu skid. eal oe OF RE ct OEY Ser et os. SO 100 

yr 
Camera types in parentheses are those which the Air Force has 
r 

‘Oo found to be operationally lacking in certain characteristics. These 
vd cameras are not wholly suitable to meet present operational require- 


ments but where possible are being modified to serve the Air Force. 
Where modification is not feasible, these cameras are cannibalized and 
the parts used for maintenance and repair of existing usable cameras. 
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Mr. Taper. And the number of planes they would go with. 

General Asensio. Sir, that information is classified, and cannot be 
reflected in the record. We would be glad to furnish such informa- 
tion separately to the committee if desired. 

Mr. Taser. There are a lot of those planes that you have set up 
that you would not care for these cameras in, so far as I can see. 


NIGHT AND DAY LENSES 


Mr. Taner. When you get over on page 129, you have $8.5 million 
for these night and day lenses. How many lenses does that mean? 

General Asensro. Approximately 3,537 total lenses. 

Mr. Taser. That means somewhere around $2,426 apiece; does it 
not? 

General Asensto. About $2,426. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrtn. I do not find a breakdown of item 272 
anywhere. 

General Munpy. I believe Major Nelson gave that off the record 
as to what the items were. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; he gave it off the record in detail. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. When? 

General Munpy. This morning. 


BASIS FOR TEST EQUIPMENT REQUEST 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What is your yardstick, if any, in respect to 
item 275? 

General Munpy. I do not quite understand your word ‘‘yardstick.’’ 

Mr. WieaLteswortH. You have a request for $31 million here, and 
you had $46 million this year, and item after item comes in here with a 
very substantial request for test equipment. 

Genera) Munpy. As we operate these aircraft, we have to maintain 
and support them and check them out, and we have to have the equip- 
ment to do that. And as we operate them, we know we need this 
and that type of equipment. For example the surfaces and hinges 
have to be checked. One storm damages about 40 hinges at Carswell 
Air Force Base and thev all had to be checked and repaired or replaced. 
It is that type of equipment that is budgeted for in this program, and 
it is based on our requirement to maintain and operate aircratt. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Is this for experimentation? 

General Munpy. No, sir; for maintenance and operation of aircraft 
and equipmert. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. We have had a lot of test items that fell 
in the general classification of experimentation. I see you have 117 
items here aggregating about $31 million. This is wholly for main- 
tenance? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is correct. It is for depots and organi- 
zations in the field for work they do on the airplanes. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortn. And again based, I assume, on tables of 
organization? 

Colonel KaurrMan. That is correct. We have a computation here 
on each one of the items. 

Mr. Scrivner. The details have been pretty well covered. It is a 
terrifically costly program. Anybody who has even worked with our 
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small personal cameras knows it is costly. The prices of lenses seem 
fantastic, but when the work that goes into them is understood, one 
can better understand why they cost so much. 

It is a little hard for me to understand why there must be so many 
cameras. If time permits, I wish it would be possible for the com- 
mittee to go out to Wright Field, and see some of those items them- 
selves and see the use that is made of them and the necessity for the 
number; but that cannot be done at the present time. 

General Munpy. You have a standing invitation to come at your 
convenience. 

Mr. Scrivner. We seem never to have any convenience. 


Errect or RepuctTiIon IN APPROPRIATION 


Now I would like to propound the same question to the Air budget 
officer as | propounded to the Army and Navy, namely: If in the 
opinion of the committee the economic and other conditions of the 
country would require a reduction of these budget figures by the 
following amounts, | would like to be advised where those reductions 
can best be made by the Air Force: First, one-half billion, which 
would be approximately 5 percent, then 1.5 billion, and finally 2 
billion. ‘ 

That is for future answer and not for the record but for the com- 
mittee’s use. 

General Asrensio. Very well, sir. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
OFFSET PRESSES 


Mr. WicGieswortu. Now, you have item 8 in project 274 for 88 
offset presses. What are those offset presses? 

General Asensro. Under the Joint Committee on Printing, the Air 
Force has certain printing responsibility, and part of the printing and 
reproduction equipment in this estimate is to carry on the moderniza- 
tion of printing plants under an approved 3-year plan. 

Mr. WicGtesworts. What is that responsibility? 

General Munpy. It is delegated to the various departments by the 
Joint Committee on Printing as to what they can do, what equipment 
they shall have, what part of the printing load the services will have, 
and it is based on necessity and the requirements in the over-all] 
picture. 

Mr. WieeGLeswortn. You said you have a responsibility. What 
is the responsibility? 

General Munpy. We actually conduct the printing operation. 

Mr. WieGieswortu. What do you print? 


PRESSES FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mr. Ricurer. The 88 presses you are speaking about are for 
tactical squadrons, reconnaissance squadrons, and _ reproduction 
squadrons, especially on psychological warfare. The presses we 
speak about are a new development of a commercial item adapted to 
the Air Force. It is an item which can be flown in a plane, set down 
in a field, and reproduction started within approximately 30 minutes 
after landing. It is a complete flying printing press. 
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The reason for the large number of presses required is that it is 
estimated that within a 24-hour period 4 million leaflets, 5 by 7 in 
size, would be needed, with two colors on each side. In order to 
produce those 4 million leaflets in 24 hours, those 88 presses are needed. 


OPERATION OF OFFSET PRESS 


Recently we had some tests at Bolling, Wright, and Patterson of 
this new type press, and I have some pictures here I would like to 
show you. This is a flying printing press [exhibiting]. that will be 
lowered from a C-—124 plane. It is a complete package of equipment, 
so that it can be picked up and dropped on the ground and, after being 
set down on the ground, can be set up, leveled, and start operation. 

Mr. Sixes. What does it weigh? 

Mr. Ricuter. Approximately 8,000 pounds. 

Mr. Sikes. How many people does it take to operate it? 

Mr. Ricuter. Two persons. 

Mr. Srxes. It is a complete unit? 

Mr. Ricuter. Yes, sir. You note these are end cabinets, and two 
people are to handle them, and once the cabinet is taken apart and 
set on the side they are used for the purpose of work tables. ‘This 
work table also has a separate compartment for tools and everything 
necessary for the operation of the press. This press can run approx- 
imately 10 days on supplies kept in here (indicating) before the rest 
of the supplies catch up with it. 

Mr. Srkxes. How is it powered; does it have its own power? 

Mr. Ricurer. It has its own power equipment; ves, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What does it cost? 

Mr. Ricurer. About $25,000. 

Mr. Stxes. And what will it do? 

Mr. Ricurer. It will print maps, charts, photographs—any kind 
of printing that is necessary. It will also operate in support of 
of reconnaissance tactical squadrons when one of those squadrons 
is functioning. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the table of equipment; how does it fit into the 
organization? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Test EQuIPMENT AND FLYING FIELD AND SHop EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. In project 275 you are requesting $31,698,000 for test 
equipment, and in project 276 you are requesting $156,754,000 for 
flying field and shop equipment. 

These are considerable sums, particularly when you add to them the 
funds requested in fiscal 1951. 

In observing the justifications before us, I find in project 276 three 
hundred and seven different types of items along with the quantities 
requested and the cost. Of course, it would take days to go into a 
detailed explanation of each and every one of these items. And under 
test equipment you are requesting 117 different types of items. It 
therefore becomes especially important to know upon what basis you 
arrived at the idea you needed these particular things and that you 
needed this particular quantity and they would cost the amount 
which you have estimated. 
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Can you give us an over-all statement on that, General Mundy? 
General Munpy. Colonel Kauffman will give the introductory 
statements for both projects 275 and 276. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TEST EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Kavrrman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

The estimate for project 275, will be found on pages 133 through 135 
with the amount requested $31,698,000 shown on page 133. 

This project provides for the procurement of complete laboratory 
and test equipment such as gyro testers, propeller test stands, vacuum 
test chambers, analyzers, and so forth. These requirements incor- 
porate those equipments that are used by the tactical organizations 
in the field and on the flight line as well as the more complex types of 
test equipment employed in our major overhaul depots. 

This estimate is to provide new items of equipment in connection 
with the testing of the latest type of bomber, fighter, reconnaissance, 
and troop carrier aircraft, and their components and accessories. 
Therefore, due to the long procurement lead time for this equipment 
and the necessity of having this equipment available to meet the 
requirements of those organizations to be activated during the pro- 
gram build-up, it is apparent that the dollars being requested are 
essential in order for the Air Force to perform its assigned mission. 

The generator test stand, type A-1 is one of the most essential 
pieces of test equipment in this project. This stand consists of a 
variable speed motor drive with mounting base, blower, test bench, 
test cabinet and test panel. This stand is designed for use indoors or 
outdoors for extended periods of time and at the present time it is in the 
process of standardization between the services. 

Development and distribution of equipment within this area must 
at all times be geared to the technological advancements that are 
being brought about in the field of new aircraft and other Air Force 
equipment. Changing strategic and tactical concepts necessitates 
continuous evaluation of military equipment in the fields of high 
altitude, high speed and global operations. Accordingly, new test 
equipment must be developed to insure that the necessary maintenance 
support will be available. Also included in this estimate are require- 
ments to effect replacement of worn out test equipment. ‘These 
replacement quantities have been determined through the application 
of replacement factors developed through records of equipment 
actually in use. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR FLYING FIELD AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 


The budget estimate for project 276 is listed on pages 136 through 
139, with the total amount requested, $156,754,000, shown on page 136. 

This project will provide for the procurement of flving field and 
hangar equipment such as portable hoists, jack assemblies, portable 
power plants and heaters, shop and warehouse tools and equipment, 
such as spray booths, air compressors, drill presses, lathes, welders, etc. 

The equipment in this project, as in most others, is authorized to 
individual bases and organizations by appropriate tables. However, 
in this particular project there is a much closer relationship to the 
actual tvpe and modei of aircraft being used. This fact is brought 
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about through the direct association of individual items to one type or 
model of aircraft. An example of this would be: All fighter squadrons 
may be authorized one power plant per three aircraft assigned. .How- 
ever, since many of our power plants can only be used with certain 
type aircraft, the actual type authorized to this squadron would be 
dependent upon the type of aircraft they were actually flying. An 
example of this project is the N-1 dolly which was designed and de- 
veloped to effectively accomplish the loading of the special weapon 
bomb in appropriate bombardment aircraft. The dolly’s construction 
has specifically considered the necessity of transfer by air with expedi- 
tious reassembly at the operational site. Each dolly is provided with 
a screening attachment to prevent the unauthorized disclosure of the 
special weapon configuration. This dolly is essential in all phases of 
special weapons handling and constitutes a keystone in the special! 
weapons strategic bombing concept. 

The development and usage of this equipment must parallel at all 
times the development and distribution of the various models of air- 
craft. In addition to the requirements to initially equip the newly 
programed organizations, there is also included the requirements for 
replacement of the equipment that will be lost through usage during 
the budgetary period. 

Since the items included in this project are of a reparable nature, 
allowances have been made for existing reparable stocks to the extent 
that they can be repaired and returned to serviceable condition. 

Although it has been pointed out previously that many of these 
equipments are peculiar to types and models of aircraft, this is not 
necessarily applicable to all items included in this project. Some of 
the equipment that falls into the category of shop and warehouse tools 


and equipment is very general in usage and, as such, may be found 
in many different type organizations. 

With the funds as requested in these projects the Air Force will be 
able to meet the programed objectives for fiscal year 1952 for initially 
equipping the 95-wing Air Force. 


EXAMPLES OF TYPE AND USE OF TEST EQUIPMENT 


General Munpy. I should like to add to these statements, sir. 

As we operate aircraft it becomes apparent just what we need to 
operate them safely. For example, the jet engine rotates at speeds 
up to about 12,000 r. p. m. It is obvious that the balance of that 
engine has to be absolutely perfect. In buying the jet engines, if we 
depend entirely on depot overhaul, the jet engines might have to be 
bought in considerably larger numbers than we would be buying if we 
put a certain amount of test equipment out in the organization. So 
we have this program for jets where we do a major part of the rebuild- 
ing in the field which, in effect extends the life between overhauls and 
reduces the over-all new requirements of engines. Special equipment 
that will give you a balance on this rotor is an example of such an 
item. 

A jet engine uses a complicated fuel control system which requires 
that it be accurately calibrated for altitude, density, and pressure. 
Three separate testing devices are needed to test this system: a fuel 
control test stand, an emergency control test stand, and a starting 
control test stand. If the starting sequence in a jet engine is not 





controlled, there is danger of burning out the combustion chamber 
due to the accumulation of fuel gas without ignition being supplied. 
The starting control test stand simulates all the conditions found when 
the fuel system is installed on the engine, and you can be sure that 
when installed it will work right and without danger of damage to the 
engine when it is started. At the front part of a jet aircraft is a sensing 
clement which transmits to the engine’s fuel meter the conditions of 
altitude and speed—factors which affect the fuel requirements of the 
engine. This sensing device must be accurately calibrated and a test 
stand supplies the simulated altitudes and speeds. While it is possible 
to test the fuel control system by running the engine, it is cheaper to 
do all this work on testing devices and thus save time on the engine. 
The compressor and turbine rotor in a jet engine is of large mass and 
at high speed a little imbalance soon becomes a big imbalance. The 
rotor is the heart of the engine and its balance must be perfect. The 
dynetric balancing machine to test rotor balance costs approximately 
$27,000. The Air Force has begun a program to perform minor 
overhaul on jet engines at base level. To enable this, a portable test 
stand has been built which has separate testing devices to measure 
thrust, vibration, fuel flow, tail pipe temperature, and fuel line and oil 
pressures. While I have mentioned test equipment for oily jet 
engines, all components of the aircraft require special test equipment 
the bombing and fire control system, the communications equipment, 
hydraulic system, and all instruments. 

All of the test equipment we have bere has been developed from 
our experience. I give you these examples to show you the newness 
of some of this equipment and why we do not have it. They are 
authorized on the basis of the number of airplanes and capabilities of 
those units in using this particular type of equipment we are asking 
for here. The allowance has been approved on the bisis of their re- 
quirements and is directly related in practice to the 95-wing Air 
Force program—that is, the number of organizations, the number of 
aircraft, and the number of bases at which they will be operated. 
And it does not represent our total requirements here, because, as we 
have explained, it is on a phased requirement based as we need it and 
as we can digest it. We are asking for that only, and we are prepared 
to give you an inventory of what we have in the program, what we 
have in this budget, and the total requirement in each of these items. 


WHEATSTONE BRIDGE 


Mr. Suepparp. For my information, take item 15, where I see 
“Bridge, Wheatstone.”” What do you mean by that particular item? 

Colonel Kaurrman. A Wheatstone bridge is an electrical resistance 
measuring device. It is extremely accurate, because there is no 
current flow. It is operated by having three very accurately measured 
fixed resistances. You place the part you are going to measure in 
the fourth position, and the indicator across the midpoints will give 
you the exact resistance in that item. That is one of the few ways 
of measuring electrical resistance that is extremely accurate, because 
in that device no current flows at the time of measuring; hence there 
is no inaccuracy. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Taking the entire programed requirement on page 
134 and the following pages with regard to test equipment, the term 
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“test equipment,” of course, is synonymous with a certain type of 
operation within the mechanical field of operation; is that correct? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerpar». In other words, if you want to come out with 
precise accuracy, it is absolutely necessary that you do have testing 
devices? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepprarp. And the general structures that go into the testing 
operations? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

I am not individually conversant with all the devices reflected here, 
but knowing to some degree something about precision work and the 
necessity for having these instruments, I can readily appreciate the 
listing which you have here, always with the reservation that vou are 
going into the technical aspects of operation where the testing equip- 
ment is necessary. 


HYDRAULIC TEST STAND ASSEMBLY 


I notice an item reflected on page 135—A, item 57, “Stand assembly, 
hydraulic test.’ What type of hydraulic test is reflected in that 
requirement? You have a stand assembly, and I know about that. 
You can forget that. I know the mechanics of that. 

General Munpy. An airplane has to have a hydraulic system to 
operate the landing gear and the bomb doors, and that system must 
be checked out on the ground. We simulate flight conditions, and 
this particular piece of equipment is for that purpose. 

I think an engine analyzer would be typical of the type of equip- 
ment we have here. In the maintenance of aircraft and engines 
under a system of trial and error, if your engine is missing, you could 
change all your spark plugs, and that might not correct it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is not this the common sense application? I am 
having difficulty with my automobile, hypothetically, and I do not 
know what is the matter with it. It may be the ignition or any part 
of the motor, so I roll it down to a specialist’s plant in town Sat 
they are equipped with certain specific types of mechanical devices 
for the purpose of testing the sparks, readjusting the spark plugs 
to see whether or not the jump is proper, and so forth. They will 
go through my lines, and if I have a leak in one of my iines, they can 
find out where the leak is. In the broad principle, the procedures 
being followed here, insofar as shooting the trouble is concerned, 
would be for that purpose; is that right? 

General Munpy. That is an excellent comparison—using an auto- 
mobile in a garage instead of an airplane in the hangar. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I have been very much interested in the hydraulic 
aspect, and that is perhaps what caught my attention. Those who are 
familiar with the hydraulic operations know that we have long had 
difficulty in maintaining what is commonly known in the hydraulic 
world as a continuity of head pressure—so it will be there all the time— 
and your difficulties in that field arise because we have not had a 
proper kind of pump to sustain that head unless you overload your 
power. 

In other words, what you do is to build up excessive power in order 
to create a head. 
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I recently ran into an interesting thing on the west coast. An 
organization out there wished to establish a continuity of head pres- 
sure for the purpose of laminating woods. They developed a pump 
whereby they reduced their power demand 80 percent and still main- 
tained their pressure with a 1%-point degree variation. It is rather 
amusing to watch people presently in the hydraulic field saying that 
those things are not possible, it is not being done, and yet the opera- 
tion is out there on the west coast and anybody can go see it. 

There have been several occasions when we have had extreme 
difficulty with some of the bomb bay doors sticking and wheels not 
coming down, which proves that we could improve our hydraulic 
system to some degree, unless we run into combat action that creates 
a wash-out in some part of operation. Those problems are rather 
interesting to review. 


INSPECTION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Ritey. How long can a jet plane fly before it gets a test? 

General Munpy. I do not quite follow you. 

Mr. Ritey. How many hours? 

General Munpy. Do you mean time between overhauls? 

Mr. Rivey. For testing. Do you not test them after a certain 
number of hours of flight? 

General Munpy. Before any airplane is flown it is given what we 
call a preflight inspection. It is looked over. The engine is run and 
certain checks are made, and if it passes that preflight inspection 
presumably it is in condition to fly. As we fly the airplane, based 
upon flying time and elapsed time, we have certain inspections in- 
creasing in complexity, depending upon the use that the airplane has 
been put to, that we periodically make of the plane to keep it in 
condition. 

Mr. Suepparp. Aside from that, if a pilot is operating a plane and 
he finds that some discrepancies develop, he will come in and make 
a report? 

General Munpy. Yes. He will come in with his log. You log all 
conditions noted and you have your instrument panel that you are 
trained to use to observe these various pressures and indications 
and so forth, in order to anticipate failure that might be coming up. 
Under routing conditions you would do that. Under combat condi- 
tions you might have to let the engine burn up because there would 
not be anything you could do about it. 

We have a very definite system of inspecting aircraft. The type 
of aircraft determines the system used. A jet airplane has a different 
system than a heavy bomber, for example. 

Under strategic operations, in my opinion, the most important 
inspection that you put on the heavy bomber is called the AMI. 
Under the operations out at Guam the AMI was the inspection. 
The missions averaged about 15 hours on a B-29, and upon landing 
the airplane was given a thorough going over. That system sup- 
planted the other systems of inspection and maintenance because we 
were getting combat damage that periodic inspections would not 
reveal in sufficient time. It had to be looked at when the airplane 
landed and it had to be corrected before it was scheduled to go out 
again. 
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Under peacetime conditions we do not meet that problem, but 
with the bombers the AMI is the important inspection. 


DIFFERENT TEST EQUIPMENT FOR VARIOUS PLANES 


Mr, Ritey. Do I understand that you have to have a different 
piece of testing machine for a jet as compared to the propeller type 
airplane? 

General Munpy. I think the answer to that question is ‘yes’’ 
and ‘“‘no.”’ 

If you are comparing a jet to a B-29, for the most part the equip- 
ment would be different. If you are comparing a jet to a B~47, a lot 
of the equipment would be sinilar. That is on wal they are both 
parallel. They have jet engines. They have a comparable electrical 
system, and so forth. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rixery. I think that answer should have been on the record 
because it shows the need for a number of different testing machines 
for different types of airplanes. 

General Munpy. The equipment that you need to support jets 
is not the same, necessarily, that is needed to support bombers. ‘The 
requirement is variable in many instances, due to the type of equip- 
ment that you are flying. 

Mr. Riuey. If you have bombers and jets on the same field, you 
have to have different types of equipment on that field in order to 
give them a proper test? 

General Munpy. Yes. If you are operating a B-36 and an F-80 
off the same field, you will have to have different equipment and 
ground power plants to start the airplanes up because of the electrical 
system in the B—36 as compared to the jet airplane system itself. 


CORRECTION OF BATTERY OVERFLOW PROBLEM 


Mr. SHerrparp. What are you doing, relative to any recent in- 
structions in field operations, where you have been overloading your 
batteries with solutions that cause overflow at certain elevations? 

General Munpy. I do not believe that I get the question. 

Mr. SHepparp. Your batteries have to be filled in accordance with 
the elevation that the plane will fly, because if you carry your water 
level above your plates too high you are going to have an overflow. 
What has been done to correct that? 

General Munpy. I am not familiar with that particular problem. 
I will have to get you an answer. Iam sure if it has come to light the 
engineering fix has been furnished to the field through a technical 
order. 

Mr. Suepparp. Recently? 

General Munpy. As anything happens, it is reported into the 
system and we get the fix prescribed in a technical order. Oftentimes 
something happens to an airplane that has not happened before. 
The experts will get it and say, ‘‘This is very serious; we will have to 
ground this entire series of aircraft. We will inspect others to see 
the frequency of this and determine what should be done about it.”’ 
Then, again, it could just be routine. Perhaps it would take an 
accumulation of 50 unsatisfactory reports to make it worth while 
to do something about it. 
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but THERMOMETERS 
Mr. Taser. I would like to skim through a little of this, if I may. 
What are these thermometers, item 16, page 134? 

Colonel Kaurrman. It isa device for testing and calibrating various 
ent types of thermometers, or thermo-activating devices, you might say. 
ype Often we say thermometer when it is something that operates on the 

principle of a thermometer but does a mechanical operation of some 

*3”’ type. I have a picture of the item here, if you care to see it. 

General Munpy. We have pictures of most of all these items. 
ip- Mr. Taser. Where does this go; in your installation, or is it a part 
lot | of the operating aircraft? 
th F Colonel KaurrMan. It is a ground instrument for test purposes, sir; 
cal ' in our shops. 

Mr. Taser. In your shops? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes. 
rd : Mr. Taser. That would be required only in the shops where the 
les planes would come in for testing or repairs? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is correct, sir. 
ts Mr. Taser. Of course, they seem to cost close to $15,000 apiece. 
he Colonel KaurrmMan. About $13,000. 
ip- 

USES OF TEST EQUIPMENT 
ou 
to Mr. SHepparp. Are all these appurtenances reflected in these two 
projects to be installed at our own facilities, or will any be diverted 
80 for contractual overhaul, and so forth? 
id Colonel KaurrMan. These are all computed on the basis of installa- 
al tions in our facilities. 
Mr. Suepparp. There is none contemplated to go out of that 
category of operation? 
Colonel KaurrmMan. At the time of the computation and right now, 
no, sir. 
n- (Discussion off the record.) 
ur 
HYDRAULIC TEST ITEMS 
h Mr. Taser. You want 210 of the item, port hydraulic test, page 
er 135-A. 
. Colonel KaurrMan. That is a portable hydraulic test item, sir. 
Mr. Taser. What do you use it for? 
n. Colonel Kaurrman. For organizational maintenance on aircraft 
se hydraulic systems out of the lines. It is used in a great variety of 
a] aircraft. It is a portable hydraulic test unit. It is one used actually 
on the line when vou take it out to the aircraft. It is used in a great 
. number of aircraft. It tests from zero up to 3,000 pounds per square 
e inch. I have a picture of it. It has a 16-gallon per-minute flow rate. 
2g ] Mr. Taser. What does it do? How does it test airplanes? 
>. Colonel KaurrMan. It tests the hydraulic system in aircraft, sir. 
0 Mr. Taper. Does it test the pressure that the hydraulic system 
" can produce? 
” Colonel KaurrmMan. No,sir. Itactually produces the pressure itself. 
n You see, in an airplane, unless you have the engines running, you do 


not have hydraulic pressure. You get your hydraulic pressure genera- 
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tion from the engine itself while in flight. The airplane is sitting 
on the ground, and it is not practical to crank up a 3,500-horsepower 
engine just to run a hydraulic pump to test some of the gear. The 
wear and tear and the actual cost of operation pays for a testing device 
in short order. You hook it onto the airplane. It is used in connec- 
tion with the hydraulic system and you can synthesize flight conditions 
and operate the hydraulic gadgets right on the line without cranking 
up your engine. 

Mr. Taper. And they cost about $5,000 apiece? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, $5,309, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You have one at each installation? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Yes; there is one authorized for each base, sir. 


NUMBER REQUIRED 


Mr. Taser. You have 210 of them. You do not have that many 
installations, do you, where you require such things? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Actually, there are approximately 288 installa- 
tions that require these. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have now? 

Colonel Kaurrman. The total requirement on the item is 677. It 
is authorized to the organizations as well. It is a piece of organiza- 
tional equipment that they take right with them—the military organi- 
zations. The total requirement is 677. We actually have 110 of 
them in our assets as of July 1, 1950. 


GENERATOR TESTS 


Mr. Taser. You have another item down here, No. 70, standard 
test ACFT. What is that? 

Colonel KaurmMan. That is a testing device, sir, that you put an 
aircraft generator in to test. When you take a generator off an air- 
plane there are many tests that have to be made on it if it is mal- 
functioning. This is a stand that you put the generator in to find 
out if it is in operating condition, and if not, why not, and what to 
do about it. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you had poor winding you would know where 
to go to find it. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Yes. It is the same thing they do with your 
automobile generator, only a vastly more complex scale. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC HARNESS TESTER 


Mr. Taser. Let us go to item 103, tester, portable electric harness, 
type A-1. You have a total cost of $2,452,000, about $2,000 apiece. 
That is quite a large item. Why do you need so many of them? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Well, sir, within recent years you probably have 
heard on this committee the difficulties we have had with the ignition 
harness, particularly with regard to the B-36. At one time we had 
terrific difficulties with that. 

This is a device for testing that harness. It happens that as vou 
get to higher altitudes the air pressure drops down, and when that 
happens you will find the resistance of various materials decreases and 
you have more of a tendency to arc over. With the planes operating 
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at altitudes they now operate in, that becomes a very serious problem. 
This device is to simulate such conditions so that we can test that, 
uncover difficulties before they happen in the air, because once you 
are in the air at those altitudes and you start arcing over, you are in 
bad shape. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need so many of them? 

Colonel Kaurrman. They are authorized to a large number of 
organizations and installations because the tests have to be made 
continually. You may test an airplane today and it will be all right 
and you test it tomorrow and find the harness has gone bad on you 

Mr. Taser. Do you have to have more than one at each installa- 
tion? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Well, sir, they are authorized to the organiza- 
tions as well. They are authorized for virtually every plane we have 
in the book to the organizations. Your instrument shop has one, 
your technical shop has one, and you communications shop and your 
armament shop. You see, when you get into this electrical wiring 
you start touching nowadays every item in the aircraft. 

Mr. Suepparp. It might be interesting if you would tell us how 
many thousand feet of electrical wiring goes into a B-36. 

Colonel Kaurrman. I will have to furnish that information this 
afternoon, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. That was forcefully brought to my attention when 
I went to the plant in your district, Mr. Scrivner. It was intriguing, 
to say the least. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. The wire is unbelievable when you strip it out 
of a B-36, sir. I will get you a figure on that. 


EXPANSION OF MAINTENANCE FACILITIES FOR TEST EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taper. You have in here $13,000,000 for extension of main- 
tenance facilities. What is that? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Well, sir, that is the tools and equipment 
needed for the expansion of existing maintenance facilities throughout 
the Air Force. 

If we increased the number of maintenance facilities in our program, 
but the size of each facility remained the same, that would be projected 
in our normal computation of requirements for end items. We have 
planned to expand the size of our existing facilities very appreciably, 
and this money is for the equipment required for that expansion 
which would not be covered by any numerical expansion in the 
program. Expansion of the program shows more facilities. Also 
each of these existing facilities will be made larger, so that the require- 
ments had to be computed separately. We have a detailed list of all 
the items involved. There are hundreds of items. It was worked out 
by our maintenance people, shop by shop, as to exactly what they 
were going to do. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Enlargement of plant? 

Colonel KaurrMan. No buildings. This is strictly test equipment. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This test equipment is allocated to the particular 
overhaul depots upon the premise of the type of work that is going 
to be assigned to the depot? 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is correct. 
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BOMBING-NAVIGATION SYSTEM TESTS 


Mr. Taper. Take item 117, what is that—$22,000,000 for the K-1 
bomb system? 

Colonel Kaurrman. The K-1, sir, is a bombing-navigation system 
used in our aircraft. Our method of testing those things, basically, 
at the organization, is to set up what we call a mock-up. Actually, 
you take a complete set and the mountings and mount it on a bench 
so that it will operate by itself in a building. You can take any of 
these components and test them one by one in actual operation. 
A K-1 and similar equipment are not in themselves one piece of 
equipment. Actually, the K—1 consists of approximately 48 different 
black boxes, as we call them, that are connected together by cable. 
When you have one of these mock-ups set up, you have a complete 
installation operating there. If you are in an airplane and one of 
the black boxes quits working on you, you take it out of the airplane, 
put it in the mock-up on the bench, and right there you can find out 
what is wrong with the particular item. At the same time, you can 
take the good one off the bench, put it back in the airplane and it 
will be on its way again. 

It was a system originated in the Southwest Pacific and in India. 
It was developed in two locations at approximately the same time, 
independently. Neither theater had contact with the other at the 
time. They came to the conclusion that it was virtually the only way 
to keep the complex electronic equipment working under wartime 
conditions. Subsequent to the people coming back from those two 
theaters it was incorporated in the regulations. I believed personally 
—and I have been involved in this from the start—it is the only way 
that you will ever keep those complex electronic equipments working 
in the aircraft. It is a system whereby you have a fast way of finding 
out what has happened, what is wrong, and what you can do about it. 
That is our system of the basic method of keeping those things running 
in the aircraft. This is the equipment for those mock-ups. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHepparp. Going through this series of different types of 
mechanical devices that are presented in both categories we are re- 
ferring to at the moment—and this does not have to do particularly 
with this appropriation, but I think it is significant in the total con- 
sideration by the committee—it would seem to me that it is quite 
obvious that going into a type of inspection work that requires these 
mechanical devices that you will also have to go into a larger develop- 
ment of trained personnel to handle those devices in order that your 
results can be evaluated with accuracy. Is that a reasonable assump- 
tion? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is true. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. How long do you contemplate it will take you to 
get the manpower to handle them? Is your mechanical training 
program in step with your project here? 

General Munpy. We feel it is, and we feel that the design of the 
equipment is in step with it. We have made quite a study of what 
the Germans did with their equipments, and as to the availability of 
electrically trained people. It was very obvious that the Germans’ 
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in the design of their aircraft equipment, attempted to design it in a 
manner that it could be operated with the smallest number of special- 
ists, so to speak. You could plug in units or connect a box down the 
line, and it took a limited number of people to be able to do that. 
Then, down on the operating line you had a few specialized people for 
maintenance. ‘That took more people in maintenance, but in design- 
ing the equipment in that manner they reduced the over-all number of 
specialized and trained people. That is the theory upon whieh we 
are designing our equipment, to get the right operation with as few 
specially trained people as possible, but to be sure that when a bomber 
does go out on a mission it will be able to complete the mission. 

Mr. SHepparpD. I do not suppose that you have anything to do 
with the training program as such, but it would seem to me obvious 
that in the inception, because many of your depots are not equipped 
as of the moment——— 

General Munpy. No, sir. 


USE OF INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL AS INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. SHepparpD. You are going to have to use the original factory 
personnel as the starting of your training program. 

General Munpy. We do that now. We are using the factory as a 
place to train our people. It is the nucleus of training. We put our 
own people into the factories. We also have some of the technical 
representatives from the factories that are out in the field following 
their equipment. It is a completely controlled and coordinated 
program with the manufacturers. 

There are certain types of maintenance equipment that we do not 
intend to procure at all. We are going into contract maintenance 
completely in that area because of the expense and the rapidity with 
which this type of equipment is changing. We feel that it can be done 
more cheaply. We have made quite a study to find out where we can 
do the work ourselves and keep the know-how in the Air Force as 
against the cost of doing it with the manufacturers. 

Mr. SHepparD. You are following pretty much the same general 
pattern as the automotive industry. 

General Munpy. Yes. 


Fiyinc Fretp AND SHop EQuripMENT 
PAPER BALERS 


Mr. Taper. The first item in project 276 is “Paper baler.” What 
is that for? 

Colonel Kaurman. That is for baling waste paper at the bases. 
We bale that and sell it in accordance with commercial practice. 

Mr. Taper. You bave $6,000 apiece for paper balers. How do you 
get as high a price as for for that kind of a baler? I had an idea it 
might be $500, but I do not just see $6,000 for a paper baler. 

Colonel Kaurman. It is quite a complicated piece of equipment. 
I have a picture of it here, sir. Itis power-driven. It is in accordance 
with standard commercial practice. Most industrial places are using 
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the same type or similar types of equipment in industria] practice, and 
it is a sound economic practice to do it. 

Mr. Taser. Baling paper and selling it is sound economic practice, 
but whether you ought to pay $6,000 for a baler is another story. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this a waste-paper baler? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is its tonnage capacity? 

Colonel Kaurrman. It is a 700-pound-capacity bale, sir. Would you 
care to see a picture of it, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taper. I have not any doubt but what they could be rigged 
up so that they would cost that much, but why they have to have that 
expensive a baler, I do not understand. 

Colonel Kaurrman. It is a power-driven baler. It is a standard 
commercial item, and does not have a military specification. 

I might mention the fact that years ago I worked for a company 
that baled their waste paper. They had, at that time, a manual baler 
which cost about $500. Of course, labor was cheap then, but it took 
two people about 1 day to bale up one bale of paper. 

Mr. Taber. Two people a day? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir; just about, and it was not anywhere 
near a 700-pound-capacity baler. 

Mr. Taser. How much do you get out of waste paper receipts? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Do you know, Major? 

Major Kerrieson. It is $38 per ton. 

Mr. Taser. How many tons do you dispose of? 

Colonel Kaurrman. I cannot answer that, sir. We are running a 
survey right now to get that figure. 

Mr. Taser. It is a lot of money for what you would have in the 
way of waste paper at one of these installations, I would say. 


BARREL PLATING 


What is a barrel plater? 

Colonel Kaurrman. It is for plating barrels that handle caustic 
solutions. It includes zine, copper, brass, and tin plating. 

Mr. Taser. Is this plating outfit something that you buy for each 
one of your installations? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. I have a picture of it here [indicating]. Yes, 
sir, there is one per base authorized. 


VAPOR-PRESSURE CLEANERS 


Mr. Taser. Now, you have an item in here that you had for this 
current year, cleaner, vapor-pressure, 528 of them at $2,000 apiece, or 
practically that. I am wondering about that. That sounds like an 
awful big price for that sort of a job. That is No. 22. 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is for cleaning engines, vehicles, or similar 
large items, 

Mr. Taser. Is that the same sort of thing they have out in the air- 
ports that they used to clean passenger airplanes? 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. $2,000 sounds like a lot of money for those. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Well, sir, I believe you will find that is just 
about the standard price anybody pays for them. 
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Mr. Taser. Maybe it is; I do not know, but it sounds like a big 
figure for what I have seen them use them for. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


You have air compressors there at $2,275 apiece, about. Why is 
that? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Which item is that, sir? 

Mr. Taper. Twenty-six. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Those are large high-pressure air compressors 
with a pressure of 3,000 pounds per square inch, and 1.4 cubic feet per 
minute. They are used for operating pneumatic tools, and they are 
used im inflating struts on aircraft which require high-pressure 
inflation. 

Mr. Taper. That is about $2,300 apiece. I guess the ones for next 
year are more than that, are they not? 

Mr. WiaaueswortnH. Are they single-cylinder compressors? 

Colonel KaurrMan. It is a four-cylinder engine, three-stage com- 
pressor. In other words, you compress it by stages to get up to the 
pressure desired. 

Mr. Taser. How many of these compressors do you have? You 
must have altogether of the different types, oh, 4,500 or something 
like that in the bill for this year and last year. I guess maybe more 
than that, uearer 6,500. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. There are quite a number of these because of 
the different requirements for air. You have certain requirements 
for relatively low pressure, high volume, and you have other require- 
ments for rather high pressure, and some of it low volume, and some 
of it a minimum volume. It is expensive to get high-pressure air at 
any considerable volume, but the reason for the difference, or the 
number of machines, is the difference in volumes ‘you need and the 
pressures you need. 

Mr. Taser. You have to have a separate one for each pressure? 

Colonel KaurrMan. It is not very practical to try to get all of it off 
of one compressor because if you do, you end up with a big machine 
which you cannot move at all. 


ELECTRIC HYDRIZING FURNACE 


Mr Taser. You have here electric hydrizing furnaces, $6,000 
apiece. I wonder why you need such an expensive set-up for that? 

Colonel KAurrMay..- Sir, this is a special process for hardening small 
parts after they are machined and it is necessary with the type of 
equipment that we use. It is used by passing the article desired to be 
hardened over a bed of charcoal in this furnace, and certain chemical 
reactions take place which harden the metal. 


LATHES 


Mr. Taser. You have lathes, engine geared head tool room, 12 
inches by 30 inches, 420 of them, and in the 2 years’ figures the cost is 
$3,585,000. That means pretty nearly $1,000 apiece. 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need so many of them? 
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Colonel Kaurrman. That is the standard lathe that. is used in al! 
machine shops. It is a commercial item which you see around 
commercial machine shops, and we use it for the same purpose as it is 
used in those shops. In fact, it is the backbone of many of your ma- 
chine shops, a lathe, milling machine, plane, and so forth. 


CONTOUR-METAL SAWING MACHINES 


Mr. Taser. You have there contour-metal sawing machines. You 
have a set-up for 350 of those, and those 350 cost $2,450,000, or about 
$7,000 apiece. Why would they cost that much? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Well, sir, a contour-metal saw of that size is 
a very complex piece of machinery. If you will look at the picture 
of it here, it will give you a fair idea of what the item is, sir. 

Mr. Taper. $7,000 is a lot of money for that. 

Colonel Kaurrman. Those are standard commercial items. While 
they are expensive, it is the same price everybody else in the United 
States pays for them. They do not have military characteristics. 
They are the same thing that you see in the machine shops right 
here in town. 

Mr. Taser. Yes; you see them all over, but I do not believe many 
of them pay that much for them. 


COMPETITIVE BIDDING ON COMMERCIAL ITEMS 


Mr. SuHepparp. What, if any, discount is given off of so-called 
catalog prices to the Government? 

Colonel KaurrMan. It is on the basis of competitive bids on these 
items. There is undoubtedly a reduction, but it is not in the form 
of discount. It is just a matter of who is the low bidder. 


ENGINE AND SHELTER HEATERS 


Mr. Taper. Now, under item No. 272, “Heater, engine, and 
shelter,”’ you have down there something like 5,700 for the 2 years, and 
the cost is just a hair under $12,000,000. It sounds like $2,000 apiece. 
That is it; is it not? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir; I believe you will find that is about 
$2,000 apiece. 

Mr. Taper. $2,000? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir. It is an F—4 heater which operates on 
a jet principle. It is the same principle as the jet engine. 

Mr. Taser. What is that for? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is for preheating airplanes before you 
start them up. If you are starting jet planes, they are even more 
critical than reciprocating-type engines in respect to having them 
preheated. Take all of the instruments and everything else on there, 
they have to be heated up to operating temperature before you can 
attempt to operate the plane. Where it is cold to any degree, it is 
necessary to heat those planes before starting them up, and if you are 
in actual combat conditions it is necessary to keep some of those planes 
heated all of the time, particularly your interceptors. 
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ENGINE AND COCKPIT HEATERS 


Mr. Taner. You have another item just above that, ‘Heaters, 
engine, and cockpit,” 110 for $3,600,000, and 87 for $2,800,000, making 
about a total of $6,400,000. 

Colonel KAuFFMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That means $32,000 apiece; does it not? 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What are those for? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is the largest heater in the world. That 
puts out 4,000,000 B. t. u.’s per hour. It is used to heat the B-36’s 
and the B-47’s. There is no other heater manufactured any place in 
the world that will heat those airplanes completely at one time. 
It consists essentially of six jet engines. I have a schematic drawing 
of it here, and that gives you an idea of what it is. Any heater that 
puts out 4,000,000 B. t. u.’s per hour is quite a heater. 

Mr. Taser. That is quite a complex set-up; there is no qugstion 
about that. How many of them will it heat at once? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. One. 

Mr. Taper. One? 

Colonel KAuFFMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It still seems to me that that is an awful lot of money 
just to have a heater that will do that. 

Colonei KAuFFMAN. It takes a tremendous amount of heat to bring 
out a B—47 or a B-36 and bring it up to operating temperature. 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


Mr. Taper. You have a lot of air conditioners down below, items 
281 and 282 indicating 407 at a cost of $9,850,000. That is $24,200 
apiece. It seems to me that is quite a lot of money for those things. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. They are used for air conditioning under a 
number of conditions. They are used for air conditioning for an 
airplane under conditions of extreme heat so that you can work in it. 
They are used on our radar sets because those sets are built to close 
tolerances; that is, the space inside is very limited. The heat output 
in connection with a radar set is terrific, and these air conditioners are 
used for tactical purposes. They have no connection whatsoever 
with the air conditioning of any structures, that is, building used for 
habitations. It is strictly for those purposes I have mentioned. 

Mr. Taser. You have dolly assy bomb types for which you are 
asking 823 at a cost of $5,000,000. ‘That means $6,000 apiece. 

Colonel KaurrMan. I believe that is item 289. 

Mr. Taner. Yes. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is right, sir. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. And you have 823 of them, and the cost is somewhere 
around $4,900,000. 

Colonel Kaurrman. Off the record. 

Mr. Taser. I will pass that up for a moment. 
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MAINTENANCE DOCKS 


I am going to get down to some of these big items at the end. You 
have “Dock maintenance” here, $19,800,000, practically $20,000,000. 
What is that for? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Those, sir, are multiple-use docks for the big 
aircraft. With the previous aircraft that we had, we had portable 
docks. When you have been out around flying fields you have seen 
them. The airplanes we have now have reached such proportions 
that while we call the docks portable—and they can be disassembled 
and moved from one place to another—it would take a large amount 
of work, as the top of the structure is over four stories from the 
ground. When we come into the B—47 they are, to some extent, the 
same way. These docks are multiple-purpose docks that are being 
procured and erected to take care of that structural work on the air- 
craft. 

Mr, Taser. Why do you need so much money for them, and how 
many of these things do you have to have? 

Colonel Kaurrman. It is planned to put in a total of 441 of them, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Four hundred and forty-one? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That would be about how much each? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Approximately $45,000 apiece. 

Mr. Taser. These are metal, I suppose? 

Colonel KaurrMman. Yes, sir; demountable. You put them all 
together like a scaffolding structure. 

Mr. Taser. Then you have here ‘Shelter, portable alert,’’ 
$10,000,000. What does that mean? 

wey gs Munpy. Here is a picture of the dock just referred to, Mr. 
Taber. 

Mr. Taper. Does it run on wheels, and move from plane to plane, 
or do the planes move up to one of these? 

Colonel KaurrMan. The planes generally move up under it. It can 
be moved around. However, these things are pretty ponderous, and 
an airplane is fairly mobile. 


PORTABLE ALERT SHELTER 


Mr. Taser. Now, what can you tell me about this portable alert 
shelter? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. We have here a picture of one of these alert 
shelters which we are proposing to use. As you can see, it is a port- 
able job. 

Mr. Tarer. A canvas set-up or something of that character? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir; it is treated. We are asking for 264 
of them, and they run approximately $40,000. 

Mr. Taser. What are they used for? 

Colonel KAurrman. I was talking about these airplanes that had 
to be warmed up a little while ago, and about keeping the interceptors 
on the alert where the temperature is low. You have to keep inter- 
ceptors inside so that they can take off immediately upon receipt of 
any information about a hostile force. We found it necessary to go 
into this portable type of shelter. I might mention here that there 
are, of course, on many of our bases, permanent structures that would 
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be used for alert shelters, but these portables are only to take care of 
those installations or organizations where we are moving around, and 
where there is no permanent structure that will house them on an alert 
basis. 

PORTABLE HYDRANT SYSTEM 


Mr. Taser. Now, you have an item in here, “Portable hydrant 
system,”’ $3,500,000. 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What is that? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Those are refueling systems to be used in the 
field, and we are proposing to buy 15 sets. It isa pipeline. At many 
of our bases we are going into the hydrant system of refueling planes. 
Instead of having tankers come out to the airplane, the airplane comes 
up to the refueling-system hydrant and refuels there. This particular 
item is 15 sets similar to them, and it is portable, laid on top of the 
ground, not installed permanently. 

Mr. Taser. About $230,000 each? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir, roughly; that is correct. I have a list 
of the breakdown here, and it is a pretty complete system. We have 
broken it down item by item, and it shows the cost of each item. 


EXPANSION OF UNITED STATES AIR FORCE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Taser. Then you have “Expansion of United States Air Force 
maintenance,” $35,793,957. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is the same thing in 276 that I mentioned 
in 275, where we are expanding the maintenance facilities, and in this 
case it is flying-field and shop equipment which is required for that 
expansion. As mentioned in 275, when you increase the number 
of facilities, that shows up in your program and item requirements, 
but when you keep the same number and the program does not increase 
but you merely expand a given facility, then you have to go out by a 
study of that particular location and come up with a list of the particu- 
lar equipment which is required. That is done in this case, installation 
by installation. 

Mr. Taner. You had an item in the 1951 estimates, and you have it 
in this set-up here on page 139A, $60,000,000 that is deferred. 

Now, those items at the time the justification were sent up here last 
year showed an interim program of $233,000,000. The portion to be 
financed in the fiscal year 1952, $193,000,000, and the portion for the 
fiscal year 1951, $40,305,000. You evidently have not blossomed 
into your entire program yet; is that it? 

General Asensio. If you note in the previous estimate you are 
referring to, the fiscal year 1951 fourth supplemental program was 
$233,896,000. The estimate presently before you reflects $100,305,100 
for the fourth supplemental program. This reduction of the initial 
estimates indicates the effort made by the Air Force to reduce wherever 
possible nonpriority items of equipment and to phase this program 
wherever possible to the national economy. 

The Air Force has screened the equipment requirements very 
closely making determination as to what types of equipment could 
be deferred at this time, what essential equipment should be procured 
during fiseal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952, what the minimum 
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essential pawiprnens necessary to do an efficient job should be, and 


what types o 
efficiently. 


equipment would do the job economically as well as 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT FOR OTHER MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. Now, I am assuming you are going to furnish us with 
an obligation table that will show what these pictures were, are you 


not? 
General AsEnsto. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Taser. That will run practically down through the end of the 


fiscal year, will it, or very close to it? 


General Asrensio. The estimates we have now are very close. 


Of 


course, they are not committed final figures with respect to the obliga- 


tions, but they are very close. 


Mr. Taper. The approximate first returns on every item? 


General AsEensto. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


PROGRAM 270.—Status of “Other major equipment”’ 





Percent ob- 

















se Estimated ligation to 
ee reer, obligation financial 
program as of June program as 
30, 1951 of June 30, 
1951 

Meteorological equipment, program 271__...-....-...-.-..---- | $10,538,000 | $10, 500, 000 99. 6 
Radiological equipment, program 272_.___........-.-.-----.--- | 2, 617, 000 1, 700, 000 64.9 
Photographic equipment, program 273.............-.....-..--| 37,177,000 27, 400, 000 73.7 
Printing and reproduction equipment, program 274_______._- | 2, 210, 000 1, 500, 000 67.8 
Test equipment, program 275___...__.._.-__._---- 46, 066, 000 32, 300, 000 | 70.1 
Flying field and shop equipment, program 276......_......_-- 127, 224,000 | 119, 600, 000 | 94.0 
Utilities equipment, program 277-_..................-.---.---- 1, 265, 000 1, 200, 000 | 94.8 
Classified project, program 299. .........-..-.---------------.- | 4, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 | 100. 0 
Total other major equipment _ --| 231, 597, 000 | 198, 700, 000 85.7 





Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth, do you have any questions? 


INVENTORY OF EQuIPMENT 


Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. [I have no questions except to suggest that 
two columns be added for the committee’s benefit, to the tables sup- 
The first showing the organi- 


plied in regard to projects 275 and 276. 


zation table totals and, the second, anything that may be on hand 
that is not reflected in the fiscal year 1951 and 1952 requests. 
Mr. Manon. Can you supply that for the record? 
General AsEns10. Yes, sir. 
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Prosect 275. Test EquipMENT 


Itemization of equipment 








| 


Description 





_ 


SS Bel 


. Adapter, complete, 


. Analyzer 
. Analyzer, sys w/switching arrange- 


. Apparatus gyroscope test 
. Balancer wheel, elect. portable -___-__| 


. Bath, precision : 
: Beneh test. 


. Box resistor 
. Bridge wheatstone 
}. Cabinet thermometer test 
7. Tester assy. detection overheat ther- | 


. Case tester instrument 
. Chamber assy. vacuum port 
. Coil demagnetizing 24 x 24 inch inside 


. Collimeter assy., optical instrument 


. Collimeter vertical driftmeter- 

. Comparator, contour measuring - - 
. Control assy., servo motor assy 
d. Demagnetizer, RD dtciedks tik <n daceee 
27. Demagnetizer assy, small .- 


. Fixture assy, hydromatic prop test 


. Fixture computer tilt for setting in | 
| 


35. Indicator master magnesyn - 
5. Instrument measuring radio noise--. -- 
Pee ae 
. Kit weighing. ____- sl 
. Machine dynetric balancing -- stn cl 
. Machine synetrie balancing-.-_------ 
. Machine hardness testing-_---_----- | 
. Machine inspection magnaflux____- 

. Machine inspection magnaflux_... } 
. Manometer, pressure differential and 


, Recorder, watch rate watch master. 
. rw field instrument type C-3--- 


. Sleeve, test connecting nigh pressure 


. Stand assy, a. c. 400 cyc. EE WES 
. Stand assy, adapter... . 

). Stand assy, boost complete w wladapt ors 
57. Stand assy, hydraulic test . 


w/special idler 

sd Dil chit ta dan nace atwenens 
Analy zer, 400-cy cle 
Analyzer, circuit 





SIRES 1 RD ES - 
Analyzer selsyn zeroing, ‘port. type. -. 


Barometer, mercurial, type. A-l 


. Bench test universal smnomaotive gen- 


erators and starters 


; | 
. Bench test speedometer universal elec. | 
| 


motor drvn 


Ws tg eae ees 


clear. magnaflux or equal - - ¢ 
Collimeter assy., complete w/tripod 
and carrying case 


Sestine.........<- 





Device, checking ventral station fire 
control system. - } 


. Durometer, rubber shore type A.__---| 
. Fixture assy, hydromatic prop test | 


stand shaft No. 40 


stand shaft’ No. 50 


2. Fixture assy, hydromatic prop test 
| 


stand shaft No. 60 


various angles 
Focalscope—aerial camera.....---..--- 


absolute 


5. Meter, interval testing... ------_-- | 
6. Oscilloscope cathode ray... --.-.----- | 


Panel test autosyn 


. Pump assy port vacuum | 


Pump vacuum cap 31 liters per minute_| 


Calibrator, radar range 


oil pump... 





Total re- 
quired 


~ 
le CO 
- 
_ 


185 


1, 295 


247 
142 





630 | 
3 25 


r 
Qo 
c 
= 


302 


| 





Assets | 
through Procure- | | 
second | ment | p 
recure- 
supple- fourth <9 | Unit price 
mental, | supple- | ment 1952 | 
fiscal year | mental 
1951 | | 
36 | 0 | 136 | $903. 70 
119 | 0 | 129 | 739. 00 
101 | 0 | 97 | 3, 000. 00 
78 | 0 } 22 | 385. 00 
40 0 | 30 1, 699. 04 
2, 415 | 0 | 173 209. 00 
147 0 | 91 2, 485. 00 
8 22 | 21 500. 00 
131 0 | 30 | 825. 00 
ll 0 |} 6 516. 00 
53 50 | 106 1, 761. 00 
12 | 0 | 14 2, 690. 00 
61 | 20 | 118 382. 00 
95 | 54 | 96 210. 00 
166 | 125 | 81 | 200. 00 
10 76 | 118} = 13,000.00 
| | 
226 0 | 51 300. 00 
724 | 0 | 137 1, 477. 00 
245 0 | 131 360. 00 
0 18 | 35 475. 00 
62 0} 133 2, 864. 00 
609 0 78 268. 00 
23 0 | 7 13, 361. 57 
22 0 | 35 6, 473. 00 
15 17 | 87 | 1, 117. 00 
236 0 | 184 | 825. 00 
144 0} 44 644. 00 
967 0 | 293 415. 51 
292 0 6 287. 00 
7 25 | 19 1, 000. 00 
37 0 22 750. 00 
45 0 | 31 386. 55 
64 0} 42 700. 00 
434 0 123 350. 00 
26 0 2 490.12 
77 0 37 630. 00 
668 0 220 238. 00 
5 | ll 0 5, 700. 00 
1 | 7 Oj} 27,361.00 
1 7 | 0} 12, 125. 00 
343 106 | 0 620. 00 
40 0 | 4} 8, 000. 00 
71 | 68 | 0 | 10,000.00 
75 0 | o 1, 100. 00 
220 0 | 143 | 420. 00 
7 18 | 105 | 399. 00 
22 0 | 15 | 789. 00 
682 317 | 0 329. 00 
47 0 | 8 | 233. 10 
435 0} 148 | 729.75 
368 200 | 0 10, 000. 00 
U 304 0 3, 340. 87 
1 7 | 0 | 665.00 
142 105 | 0 12, 363. 00 
44 102 | 0| 8,195.00 
13 0 | 2 9, 775. 00 
54 0 12 13, 705. 80 
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Prosect 275. Test Equipment—Continued 
Itemization of equipment—Continued 





Description 





63. 
64. 
65. 


116, 
117. 


. Tester as 


. ‘Tester assy spark plug_------ 


. Tester, computer 


. Stand assy, fuel pump test 


Test sts and, fuel flowmeter (field) _- 


. Stand assy, oil pump. _- 
. Stand assy, magneto low and high 


tension 


. Stand assy, oil temp regulator valve 


test nigubdy 
Stand assy, ‘port hydr. hi press 
Stand assy, port. hydr. test 
Stand assy, propeller regulating test 


. Stand assy, starter, prony brake type 


B-1 


7. Stand assy, thermometer heat and 


cold test. - 


. Stand assy, whirl test cee 
. Stand prop govenor test__ ......_.-- 
. Stand test acft generator 

. Stand test aluminum. 


Test stand precision astro compass. = 


. Stand test nacelle 

. Stroboscope, tachometer test_._.___- 
. Strobotac, range 600-14, 400.________ 
}. Machine, inspection _- 
. Tank, testing leakage 
. Test frame wing flap 

. Tester, acft tach, master type N- 

. Tester assy, aviation ignition Saas 


accessory cables__. 


. Tester assy, fuel flowmeter type ee 






Tester as 


y, fuel flowmeter type A-2_- 
msyneheo. .......d<.-~... 
Tester assy, navigation _-_____- 


. Tester assy, navigation _ _- 
. Tester assy, port load bank type A-1 


Tester pressurized cabin leakage, type 
_ SRL Aa Aa eh eS 
Tester, cable checking... _- Pes BL 


Tester, dead weight___.-___- 


. Tester, dead weight EE 
. Tester, dead weight, pressure gage -- 
. Tester, fabric 0 to 400 Ib__._._.__-- 


Tester, variable compacitance______- 

Tester, inverter bench type L-1 

Tester, liquidometer instrument fie!d 
type 0-1. = 

Tester, M-4 pressure “suit re gui: ator 
valve type R- 


. Tester mag hen instrument, ‘field 


port. type B-1_. : J 
Tester, pitot static sys. field type 
W-1. 


. Tester, portable electric harness, 


type A-l 


. Tester, installation range 
. Tester, air position indicator type A-l 


Tester, tank unit elect. _ _- 
Tester, turbo super charger, re gulator 
type A-l 


. Tester, clock, mech, 24 V. D. C. 


w/standard elec. time S-1 


. Unit bombsight and tachometer 
. Unit variable speed and coupling 


type VS. 


1, Voltimeter 
2. Tester assy, overheat detector 


Test stand generator acft 50 h. f Dp. 
(B-36) 


. Set, balance weight master for R-1340- 


155-57 Eng 


5. Magnaflux fluorescent penetrant in- 


spection aN 
Expansion of maintenance fac ilities__- 
K-1 bomb system RE 


























Assets 
through Procure- 
Total re- | Secon mare Procure- Sit 
A supple- fourth Unit price 
quired mental, supple- ment 1952 
year mental 
1951 

77 33 0 5 $5, 376. 00 

92 0 46 0 5, 500. 00 

68 22 15 0 9, 120. 00 
552 277 0 100 560. 00 
37 6 5 | 0 7, 500.00 
523 305 18 7 &, 619. 00 
677 142 35 175 5, 309. 54 
102 24 31 17 2, 400. 00 

| 

867 545 0 112 | 1, 785. 00 
668 | 293 30 120 698. 00 
9 | 4 0 2 22, 756. 00 
246 53 23 | 59 3, 000. 00 
805 91 | 304 | 0 | 5, 000. 00 
162 24 | 0} 48 1, 368. 30 
360 39 | 21 | 105 550, 00 
52 | 0 0 | %6 5, 000. 09 
327 | 272 0 | 19 786. 00) 
4, 440 1, 104 153 1, 152 200. 00 
120 4 0 40 5, 000. 00 
137 68 0 24 280. 00 
34 0 0 14 200. 00 
106 19 0 30 741.00 

2, 218 1, 286 0 169 234. 00 
310 286 0 8 538. 18 
913 226 0 252 589, 46 
316 15 100 70 1, 490, 57 
69 0 19 7 7, 230. 71 

75 S ll 21 7, 230.71 
335 79 86 68 8, 000. 00 
124 115 0 3 3, 983. 00 
887 72 0 | 149 497. 00 
350 0 0 122 1, 000. 00 
1, 873 7 110 200 1, 748, 00 
1,172 168 104 314 234. 00 
60 0 0 2 399. 00 
696 362 0 117 311. 00 
501 206 25 v4 529. 00 
1, 053 53 100 314 385. 00 
516 353 0 142 1, 680. 00 
1, 601 767 39 | 279 333. 79 
583 324 0 125 210, 00 
1, 229 180 100 331 310. 00 
843 151 0 242 700. 00 
2, 206 0 700 526 2, 010. 00 
238 0 18 77 462. 00 
13 3 0 3 1, 100. 00 
69 0 36 0 420. 00 
979 337 0 | 224 1, 250. 00 
992 461 0 185 505. 00 
3R8 162 0 St 700. 00 
855 721 0 47 420). 
22 2 0 7 356. 00 
119 30 0 60 330. 00 
20 | 0 13 | 0 16, 500. 00 
2] 0 2 | 0 2, 835. 00 
170 | 0 170 | 0} 4,000.00 











tee men ae 























































































price 


376. 00 
500. 00 
120. 00 


560, 00 


500. 00 
619. 00 
309. 54 
400. 00 


785. 00 


698. 00 
756. 00 
000. 00 
000. 00 
368. 30 
550. 00 
000. 09 
786. 0 
200. 00 
000. 00 
280. 00 
200. 00 
741.00 


234. 00 
538. 18 
539. 46 
490, 57 
230.71 
230. 71 
000. 00 


933. 00 
497. 00 
000. 00 
748. 00 
234. W) 
399. 00 
311.00 
529. 00 
385. 00 
680. 00 


333. 79 
210. 00 
310. 00 
700. 00 
0N0. 00 
462. 00 
100. 00 
420. 00 
250. 00 


ADA. 00 
700. 00 


420). 

356. 00 
330. 00 
500. 00 
835. 00 


000. 00 
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Prosect 276. Frying FIrELD AND SHor EQUIPMENT 


Itemization of equipment 








Assets | | 
— | Procure- 
secon ment . : 
Description Total re- supple- fourth Procure- | Unit price 
quired mental, | supple- ment 1952 | 
fiscal year | mental 
1951 | 
1. Baler, paper, 54 x ying aa ee 357 | 152 | 95 110 $6, 136 
2. Barrel, plating, 234 peck eile 357 247 | 51 59 1,140 
3. Bench, elec., woodwork, $0. x 30 x 33 
ee aaa y 2, 542 1, 816 3i4 412 210 
4. Bender, precision A eee rae © 20 12 0 8 770 
6. — tube, 44 to 3 inches outside 
Sakai ae Sea ee 181 28 84 69 7, 
6. Booth, paint spray, fir.-type neceliion« 1, 044 891 71 82 1,610 
7. Borer, wood single vert. acne 0 421 294 70 57 1, 620 
8. Brake, sheet metal, A¢ gre Scena ligk 40 34 0 6 220 
9. Buffer and polisher, id. p., DD v., 
Ee Ee 464 294 70 100 | 203 
10. Buffer and polisher, ‘variable speed, | 
1,500 to 3,000 r. p. m_________- Jie 401 248 44 | 109 | 460 
11. Buffer and aan, ? lh. p., 110 v., i | 
1,725r. p 152 80 0} 72 | 212 
12. Buffer cad Polisher, 10 h. P., , 220 v., a | 
OL 8 a eas TS 42 | 28 0 | 14 230 
13. Buffer, tire precision _- ek utah ak 60 | 36 0 | 24 2, 400 
14. Charger, instr. magnetic condensor.- 100 | 49 18 | 33 1, 150 
15. Cleaner, metal parts, 24 x 36 inches__ 2, 396 1,215 385 796 215 
16. Cleaner, metal parts, 36x 18 x 20 inches_ 530 | 136 137 257 355 
17. Cleaner, spark plug acft. floor-type 634 374 118 | 142 244 
18. Cleaner, hydro, steam, 9x 8x 10 inches 652 | 397 80 | 175 | 208 
19. Cleaner, yacuum, ind.-type, portable, | | | 
“f= Se, 1 aaa 727 | 389 103 | 235 | 243 
20. Cleaner, vacuum, 750 cu. in., 144 h. p- 439 | 425 0 | 14 610 
21. Cleaner, vapor pressure, elec., 4h. p- 1,377 | 1, 334 20 | 14 1, 500 
22. Cleaner, vapor pressure, spray rinse, | | 
gag operated......_______ 1,371 | 815 528 | 0 1, 872 
23. Compressor, air port, 2stage, 5c. f. m_ 1,794 | 1,172 | 189 | 377 | 555 
24. Compressor, air, 60 c.f. m__- 823 | 404 | 261 | 130 1, 285 
25. Compressor, air port, 2stage 105c. f.m 469 | 143 | 224 | 102 | 2, 256 
26. Compressor, air, 14 c. f. m., 3,000 p.s.i 1, 338 451 | 264 | 419 | 2, 275 
27. Compressor, air port, 3 stage 1c. f. m., | { 
kee eee thence’ 1, 607 800 | 723 | 56 | 450 
28. Compressor, air port, type A-1A, | 
6c. f. m., gasoline operated _____. | 2, 656 989 | 755 | SS4 512 
29. Compressor, air stationary, 2 stage, | | | | 
150 c. f. m._...-- ne 500 | 199 | 139 | 162 4, 000 
30. Compressor, air stationary, 390¢c. f.m 47 5 | 29 13 13, 000 
31. Degreaser, vapor type, elec., work | } | 
space 21 x 11 x 28 inches__..-_..._-_-} 134 | 81 | 17 36 247 
32. Degreaser, vapor type, 24 x 18 x 36 | } } 
et es | 338 | 175 73 90 510 
33. Degreaser, vapor type, "120. x "36 x “72 | | 
inches.....- ees. 250 | 178 22 50 2, 145 
34. Dehydrator, 50 Ib. cap_ 2 EE: Se 586 344 | 78 164 632 
35. Dehydrator unit, for compressed air 
go) ST aS 616 300 146 170 210 
36. Dimpling unit, pneu. Eee 301 167 2 | 42 2, 487 
37. Drill press, 14 x 44 inch, 220 v__------| 1, 684 1, 443 67 146 240 
38. Drill press, 14 x ey mem 110 ¥_...-us. 1, 725 1, 267 135 295 225 
39. Drill press, fir. type, 14-inch swing, 
No. 2 Morse taper. - .-- 272 247 0 25 352 
40. Drill press, fir. type, 16- inch swing, i 
No. 2 Morse taper... _-- 1, 935 1, 025 423 487 1,154 
41. Drill press, fir. type, 18- inch swing, 
No. 2 Morse taper- - 5 1 4 0 1, 105 
42. Drill press, fir. type, 18-inch sw ing, 
No. 4 Morse taper _ - 40 0 3 1, 870 
43. Drill press, No.3 MT, 24-inch swing 965 189 224 | 1, 862 
44. Drill press, radial 3-foot arm ____- &33 140 164 4, 576 
45. Drill press, radial 4-foot arm, 13-inch 
I cana nck PE eo 169 97 22 50 12, 736 
46. Drier, centrifugal. ‘ 21 14 0 7 5&5 
47. Filer, saw, band and circular saws. : 500 247 117 136 520 
48. Forge, blacksmith, 38x 42x7 inches - 480 185 136 159 312 
49. Former, Slip roll, bench-type, 16-gage, 
36 inches 227 130 22 47 215 
50. Former, slip roll, floor-type, 14-gage, 
36 inches A 396 124 125 147 325 


























. Former, slip roll, fir. type, Tieae, 72 
inches, 2.h. p . 384 131 117 136 R51 
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Prosect 276. Fiyine Fieutp anp Suorp EquipmMent—Continued 
Itemization of equipment—Continued 















































Assets 
— Procure- 
inti Total re- west 2 ment Procure- ne : 
Description quired — ponies of ment 1952 Unit price 
fiscal year mental 
1951 
52. Furnace, elec. heat treating, 1,200° F., 
60 x 60 x 120 inches___.-____....._... 44 R 16 0 $15, 950 
53. Furnace, elec. heat treating, 1,200° F., . 
72x 18 x 24 inches__________ 128 2 22 6 0 6, 094 
54. Furnace, elec. heat treating, 1,850° F., 
525 5) aes... ........5.....- 522 267 150 105 2,323 
55. Furnace, elec. heat treating, 2,000° F., 
36 x 60 x 22 inches hes 330 144 129 57 4, 641 
56. Furnace, elec. heat treating, 2 2, 50 500° il | 
6x 4x 9 inches __.___- 332 157 107 | 68 1, 695 
57. Furnace, elec. heat treating, pot ty pe, } 
1,650° F., 12x 18 inches. .__________- 332 125 142 | 65 | 1, 034 
58. Furnace, elec. heat treating pot type, | 
salt bath, 12 x 18 inches 342 | 107 | 108 | 127 2, 634 
59. Furnace, elec. vert. type, 1,400° F., for | 
prop. straightening ee 7 | 2) 5 0 9, 284 
60. Furnace, elec., hydrizing, ~ 2,000° Pt | | 
15 x 30 x 12 inches. 315 | 107 | 133 | 75 6, 424 
61. Furnace, gas, alum. melting, 2,500° F | 18 | 14 0 | 4 1,375 
62. Generator, acetylene, stationary, 1,000 | 
cu. ft... ..------------- 5 3 0} 2 1, 050 
63. Generator, acetylene, station: ary, “600 | | 
eu. ft. ete AR 104 | 50 37 | 17 1, 150 
64. Generator, gas, charcoal. _____----__| 315 36 133 | 75 1, 206 
65. Generator set, 20 kw., 400 cy cle aoe 8 4 4) 0 5, 054 
66. Generator set, type F-3, 5 kw., 400 | 
© cycie._...--- 232 | 150 26 | 56 2, 120 
67. Grinder and buffer, 10 inches, 220 v. of | 
{ee AIRE: 1, 517 587 546 | 384 216 
68. Grinder, ‘belt type, % h. Dp. SE 21 0 | 1 740 
69. Grinder, belt type, 5h. p.__- coeul 146 | 106 13 | 27 1,372 
70. Grinder, brake shoe, 24-inchs dia. 620 | 420 92 | 108 460 
71. Grinder, brake shoe, 10-inchs dia 1, 366 496 274 | 596 683 
72. Grinder, centerless, 4s to 344 inches-__) 95 63 32 | 0 14, 186 
73. Grinder, cylindrical, 10 x 36 inches__- 66 | 40 26 0 16, 608 
74. Grinder, circular saw, 6 x 30 inches____| 21 | 17 0} 4 325 
75. Grinder, crank shaft, 22 x 84 inches 25 | 19 6 | 0 | 25, 108 
76. Grinder, cutter, bench for pantograph 25 | 19 0 6 | 474 
77. Grinder, cylindrical, 12 x 36 inches_- 64 | 46 18 | 0 | 11, 502 
78. Grinder, cylindrical, 16 x 48 inches__- 21 15 6 | 0 | 14, 872 
79. Grinder, disc, ped. type, 18 inches____| 69 | 55 0 14 | 2, 244 
80. Grinder, dise, ped. type, 20 inches ___| 4 | 1 3 0 3, 429 
81. Grinder, drill, bench type, }4 inch.__-- 602 | 199 163 | 240 553 
82. Grinder, flex. shaft, 44h. _....-.-_-- 642 | 283 256 | 103 266 
83. Grinder, flex. shaft, port, 34 h. p___-_- 710 | 559 47 104 243 
84. Grinder, internal, for radial ae = 231 | 162 22 | 47 21,312 
85. Grinder, 2-whl, 8-inch 220-v ; 1,333 950 | 177 | 206 | 2N4 
86. Grinder, ped. type, 2-whl, 12-inch_. 862 369 127 | 366 | 400 
87. Grinder, surface, hand-feed, 10-inch x | | | | 
OSS SS SEES | 1 REE } 365 72 | 135 | 158 | 2,476 
88. Grinder, surface, 12-inch x 36- inch hol 44 | 20 | 24 | 0; 9, 450 
89. Grinder, surface, rotary-type, 25-inch- } | 
swing........ eae 102 | 60 | 42 | 0 12, 500 
90. Grinder, tap, bench type, ‘Lineh__- 21 | 14 | 0 7 273 
91. Grinder, tool and cutter, 10-inch x | | 
27-inch_._.- . 531 27 135 159 3, 106 
92. Grinder, tool post, 4-hp, 110 v, 3,450- | | | 
rpm. onthe sn 1, 925 596 408 921 214 
93. Grinder, tool post, 34hp- ‘ aubce 72 | 127 46 99 280 
94. Grinder, valve refacing, bench type.--| 702 | 437 83 182 351 
95. Grinder, valve seat. .......-.....-..- 859 | 431 135 203 285 
96. Grinder, valve seat, port........ ...-_- | 925 | 692 v & 160 348 
7. Grinder, valve seat, wet type. __.----- 122 | 67 26 29 1, 966 
98. Machine, induction heating _.....__- 88 | 0 61 27 1, 200 
99. Hoist, air, motor driven, 500-Ib. cap 126 | 120 0 6 | 500 
100. Hoist, cable, electric, 2,000-Ib. cap__.-- 180 | 88 29 6 | 834 
101. Hoist, cable, electric, 6,060-Ib. cap. __- 62 | 0 43 19 1, 500 
102. Hoist, electric chain, 2,000-lb. cap. | 
110-v__. ibaa inekiienewt ae 108 101 0 7 360 
103. Hoist, chain, electric, 2,000-Ib. cap. 
v. x ahem 591 324 M4 183 265 
104. Hoist, chain, electric, 500-Ib | cap- ie deat 444 | 300 45 99 282 
105. Hoist, chain, electric, 1,000-Ib. cap_-- 78 385 29 64 273 
106. Hoist, chain, electric, 2,000-Ib. cap___ - 288 | 220 21 47 875 

















orice 


5, 950 
6, 004 
2,323 
4, 641 
1, 695 
1, 084 
2, 634 
9, 284 


6, 424 
1,375 


1, 050 
, = 
; O54 
2, 120 

216 
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Prosect 276. Frying Frezup anp SHorp EquipmeENt—Continued 


Itemization of equipment—Continued 





116. 


117. 
118. 
119. 


_ 


124, 
125. 


126. 


127. 
128. 


129. 
130. 


. Lathe, 


Description 





. Hoist, elec, wire rope, 1,000-Ib. cap__- 
. Hoist, elec. wire rope, 2,000-Ib. =e; 

. Iron, planishing_- 0b ile 

: Jointer, wood, 6- inch, floor type. 

. Jointer, wood, 16-inch, floor type__- 

. Kit, elec, acft, weighing type V-2A 

3. Lathe, bench type, cone head, 9-inch 


swing, 17 inches between centers 


cutting, 10 x 27 inch, 220-volt_ 


. Lathe, bench type, cone head, screw | 


cutting, 10-inch swing, 27 ens 
between centers__.....-- 


bench type, cone head, screw | 


Lathe, bench type, geared head, screw | 


cutting, precision, 9 x 19 inch 
Lathe, iewelers. _. aie 
Lathe, brake drum, 9 x 25inch.______- 
Lathe, engine geared head, 16-inch, 
54 inches between centers 


12 inch x 30 inch__- 
Lathe, engine geared head, screw cut- 
ting, 20 inch x 72 inch 
Lathe, engine geared head, toolroom, 
12 inch x 20 inch 
Lathe, engine geared head, toolroom, 
20 inch x 72 inch 


. Lathe, engine geared head, light duty, | 
121, | 
122. 
123. 


Lathe, metal spinning, 27 to 60 inches_| 


Lathe, turret engine, geared head ram 
type, 214-inch. cap 

Lathe, turret, 4- cam low, independent 
ehuck__- 

Lathe, wood turning, ‘12-inch sw ing 

Machine, boring bar, cylinder, 14-inch 
depth__. 3 

oo nine, boring, cylinder, “18-inch 

e oth Se a ioc 
Machine, brake lining eee me 2) 


. Machine, cleaning fur boot,_ 


132. Machine, contour metal sawing,, e pol- 


140. 
141, 


— 


142, 
143, 
. Machine, honing small parts_- 
145, 


146. 
147. 


148. 
149. 


150, 
151, 


152. 


nh 


. Machine, 


ishing, and filing, 16 inch 


. Machine, contour metal-sawing, 16- 


inch automatic mt. 


inch automatic 


5. Machine, cutting gas 36 inches dia 
3. Machine, cutting gas, 144-inch cap 
7. Machine, embossing bench-type 


inch 


3 Machine, embosing cap., 22 charac- 


ters, 46 inch 

engraving " pantographic 
type 12x 8 x 10 inches_- 

Machine, engraving pantographic, 
24x 9x 16 inch ___ : 

Machine, floor polishing, 
brush. - ‘ 

Machine, fur sewing - 

Machine, glass grinding 


15-inch 


Machine, leather splitting 18-inch dbl. 
leather____- 

Machine, metal cutting, hvy.-duty 
16 inches dia. blade. 

Machine, milling bench-type horiz. 
16 x 244 inches. . 

Machine, milling duplex No. 22L 

Machine, milling horiz., plain, hvy.- 
ee 

Machine, milling horiz 

Machine, milling horiz. univ. No. 3 
hvy. duty 

Machine, milling vert., 

high-speed No. 3 


hvy.-duty, 


. Machine, contour metal-sawing 36- | 


bo 


Total re- 
quired 


530 


26 


| 


403 | 


12 


684 


| 
| 


190 | 


oes 
wor bo 
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409 


Assets 
through 
second 
supple- 
mental, 
fiscal year 
1951 


36 


143 


48 


308 
52 
29 


| 
| 








Procure- | 
ment | 
Procure- | y;.; : 
Jano | ment 1952 | as pale 
mental | 
| 
35 | 13 $750 
68 31 845 
161 | 189 290 
B31 | 154 265 
115 | 53 1, 138 
174 | 208 2, 327 
9 | 0 507 
442 | 515 | 1, 612 
48 0 | 1, 612 
85 39 | 6, 278 
225 264 | 290 
l 0-| 2, 570 
| 
51 111 | 7, 488 
! 
201 235 | 2, 889 
7 0 | 9, 413 
288 132 | 8, 536 
0 1 | 10, 370 
il 0 | 3, 200 
16 0 | 14, 405 
12 0 37, 188 
147 173 | 572 
0} 9 990 
0 7 | 1, 900 
159 188 | 228 
0 1 1,000 
219 257 | 2, 616 
65 30 2, 040. 00 
162 | 188 | 7, 000. 00 
15 0} 1, 188. 00 
10 0 1, 625. 00 
147 91 282. 00 
22 48 4, 790. 00 
19 0 | 1, 560. 00 
8 0| 3,367.00 
0 58 230. 00 
20 45 230. 00 
10 23 | 550. 00 
129 110 | 597. 00 
0 9 371. 00 
9 0 1, 495. 00 
407 0 1, 105.00 
44 0 12, 314. 00 
33 0 9, 773. 00 
101 0 13, 426. 00 
ll 0 18, 342. 00 
13 0 18, 614.00 
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Prosect 276. Fiyina Fiatp anp SHop Equipment—Continued 


Itemization of equipment—Continued 












































Assets 
= Procure- 
secon ment 
Deseription Total | supple- | fourth | Procure. | Unit price 
™ mental, supple- 
fiscal year mental 
1951 
153. Machine, milling vert., hvy-duty, 
high-speed No. 4..-.....--....-..--- 21 14 7 0 | $19, 188.00 
154. Machine, milling vert ._..-........._- 8 2 6 0 18, 344. 00 
155. Machine, mixing paint, 2 to 5 gal. cap. 321 138 52 131 311, 00 
156. Machine, nibbling sheet metal 2h. p__- 55 44 ll 0 2, 048. 00 
157. Machine, nibbling sheet metal 36-inch 
MEER i eedsbocsweennagbd.0-- 37 4 33 0 2, 000. 00 
158. Machine, pipe threading_.__....__._.. 62 24 11 27 507. 00 
159. Machine, radial arm combination. _--. 22 16 4 0 10, 572. 00 
160. Machine, rivet cold heading... ...._.. 21 16 4 0 3, 640. 00 
161. Machine, screw automatic __---.___.- 24 17 5 0 10, 815. 00 
162. Machine, screw wire feed _____- 28 24 2 0 , 280, 00 
163. Machine, screw wire feed __ 4 0 3 0 5, 000. 00 
144, Machine, bag sealing. __- 330 170 0 lli 295. 00 
165. Machine, sealing, vinyl aluminum bag 93 72 14 0 1, 791. 00 
166. Mac hine, sewing ped. type. _-__- 708 301 200 79 2, 454. 00 
167. Machine, sewing w/stand model | | 
107W1_- . | 316 | +8 | 95 | 120 440. 00 
168. Machine,- sewing w/stand model | | 
176-22 ‘ 319 | 6 95 120 240. 00 
169. Machine, sewing w/stand model | } 
7-33 . | 462 375 0 59 723.00 
170. M achine, sewing w/stand model | | 
17W15_. | 527 | 226, 107 134 455. 00 
171. Machine, sewing w/stand model | | 
29K60___. F : | 47 | 28 0 13 255. 00 
172. Machine, sewing w/stand model } 
29K62__. bra 654 | 202 137 173 426. 00 
173. Machine, sewing w/stand model 
31-15 2,716 1, 394 200 707 207.00 
174, Machine, sewing w/stand model | | 
31-19___. : al _ 114 | 82 0) 22 259. 00 
175. Machine, sewing w/stand model | | 
esse , : 40 34 0 | 4 585. 00 
176. Machine, sewing w/stand model | 
11IW1A2 ; 955 } 317 150 288 374. 00 
177. Machine, sewing w/stand model | | 
111W153_- 1, 540 | 919 | 150 | 276 407.00 
178. Machine, sewing w/stand model | | | 
112W 116_- , 423 370 | 0 | 36 599. 00 
179. Machine, sewing w/stand model | } 
112W 140 1,195 | 701 150 | 189 518. 00 
180. Machine, sheet metal combination | 316 16 91 115 723. 00 
181. Machine, univ. type clutch rebuilder | 547 443 0 | 72 550. 00 
182. Machine, valving for compressed air | 
cylinders. » | 24 22 0 | 1 5, 581. 00 
183. Machine, w inding coil 16-inch maxi- | 
mum spread -- 40 | 29 0 | 7 800. 00 
184. Machine, wire marking and ‘identi- | | 
fication, sizes No. 4 to 22 1, 225 | 2n9 0 | 209 676. 00 
185. Manifold, oxygen transfer 0-3000 cap 362 | 251 0 76 581, 00 
186. Mortiser, vertical, hollow chisel, 144 } 
inches sq 466 | 182 194 0 1, 696. 00 
187. Outfit, paint spray, port. w/air com- | 
pressor | 17 8 0 6 210. 00 
188. Oven, electric, 100-500° F., 24 x 24 x 36 | | 
inches _ - . 107 97 0 7 602. 00 
189. Oven, electric, 500° F., 36 x 24 x 24 | 
inches high__. 469 | 145 0 222 615. 00 
190. Oven, electric, 500° F., 42 x 30 x 48 | | 
inches high } 288 | 246 0 29 1,021.00 
191. Oven, electric, 600° F., 36 x 72 x 72 | | 
inches high. - 60 | 43 0 | 11 1, 485. 00 
192. Plate, surface, cast iron, 24 x 36 inches__| 550 | 387 0 | 112 400. 00 
193. Plate, surface, cast iron, 30 x 36 inches 250 | 72 0 | 122 620. 00 
194. Plate, surface, cast iron, 30 x 48 inches __| 89 | 77 0 9 | 660. 00 
195. Polisher, port., 7-inch cap 433 85 | 238 | 0 | 201. 00 
196. Press, arbor, hydraulic, 50-ton cap 12 3! 0 6 490. 00 
197. Press, arbor, hydraulie, 60-ton ecap____| 643 596 | 0 | 32 565. 00 
198. Press, arbor, hydraulic, 75-ton cap. 618 252 103 129 | 502. 00 
199. Press, arbor, pneumatic, 16-inch | | | | 
swing, 90-ton cap_. lll 74 | 25 | 0 850. 00 
200. Press, form, hydraulic, 500-ton 22 13 | 0 6 34, 000. 00 
201. Press, straightening, erankshaft, 15- | 
Won Cap., SOW type................. 28 23 0 4 275. 00 















” 
LU 
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Prospect 276. Fryine Fietp anp 














Snore Equipment—Continued 





Itemization of equipment—Continued 
Assets 
} — Procure- 
tos Total re- | Second mene Procure- 
Desctiption quired | Supple = | ment 1952 
| fiscal year mental 
1951 
202. Pump, vacuum, stat. rotary type, | | } 
Oe TER rr ee -| 76 | 70 0 4 
203. Punch, turret, bench type, 12 punches } | } 
and dies, hand oper - PA 638 | 129 146 183 
204. Punch, turret, power-driven, 28-inch, | | 
18 punches and RS ec. eombus 51 | 36 | 0 11 | 
205. Rectifier, electric, truck battery __.._- | | 0 3 0 
206. Rectifier, metallic, 4-wire input cord __| 30 | 0 30 0 
207. Rectifier, plating’st., 250 to 500 amp__| 591 | 24 172 217 
208. Rectifier, portable, 28 v., 400 amp____-| 1, 367 | 499 | 264 332 
209. Rectifier, eng. starting, stat., 14-28 v., | 
200-100 amp. 248 | 78 | 118 0 
210. Rectifier, stationary, 28 v. . Gd. ¢., 200 | | | 
amp. output __- 619 76 | 372 0 
211. Refrigerator, elec., portable, for rivet | } 
IE inc cts Cini nein tiie Seman sesuteee | 432 170 | 82 | 104 
212. Riveter, pneumatic, 1g. inch eap | 514 | 414 | 0 69 
213. Riveter, pneumatic, port., %16-inch | | , é 
cap Me canbebai aes ances ae 1, 982 | 1, 267 | 217 27: 
214. Riveter, pneumatic, port., 44-inch cap_| 321 | 135 | 128 0 
215. Riveter, pneumatic, compression, | | 
port., 346 inch fe igs 1, 091 674 | 1 157 
216. Riveter, pneu. port., “Ig inch cap., | 
corner close quarters | 2, 144 | 1, 654 | 336 0 
217. Roll, bending horizontal 5 h. p., re- | 
versing type, motor-driven..____-___ | 74 | 59 | 11 0 
218. Router, woodworking comb. shaper, 
I is aa censShnin wean wedicelts | 30 23 5 0 
219. Router, woodworking “pneu. ier | | 
4 h. p., 5,000 r. p. m_- 479 | 108 | 255 | 0 
220. Sander belt, port., 44x 26-inch cap. } 1, 226 | 786 | 134 168 
221. Sander, reciproc ating port., pneu., ‘| 
dry type...--- sameute st | 1, 457 see | 0 183 
222. Saw, band, metal, 18-inch _____- 12 | | 5 0 
223. Saw, band, metal and wood, 14- inch | 754 | 310 305 0 
224. Saw, band, metal cutting, 14- inch ____| 131 | 106 | 0 18 
225. Saw. band, wood, 20-inch ___- ‘ | 25 | 13 | 0 9 
226. Saw, band, wood, 36-inch ____- ee 733 | 393 103 130 
227. Saw, circular, metal cutting, 22x6x | | 
4inch___. a | 8 | 14 G 0 
228. Saw, circular, overhung arm type, | | 
16-inch blade = aathuen| 519 | 480 0 27 
229. Saw, — overhung arm type, | | | 
portable phSyes 188 | 109 | 54 ( 
230. Saw, hack, power 6x6 inches.______- 922 | 921 ] 0 
231. Saw, hack, power, 10-inch RACK 201 167 0 23 
232. Saw, jib, 8-inch cap F 470 | 271 61 76 
233. Saw, scroll, 24-inch working surface, 
4 speed 76 | 41 | 24 0 
234. Saw, universal, double arbor, 16-inch | } 
blade____- e. 39 | 27 | 0 9 
235. Saw, variety, single arbor, 14-inch _ 514 378 | 41 | 52 
Be. Seale, aircraft we ighing, 30,000-Ib. cap 304 | 258 20 25 
237, Seale, 200-Ib. cap.._- 398 249 | 45 | 57 
238. — counter type, dial and | beam, we Peas st 
351 2, 007 , 006 | 4 | 382 
239. Seale, floor type, 800 Ib_- 127 98 | 0 | 20 
240. Seale, platform, floor type, 2,000 Ib__ 7R2 92 | 474 | 0 
241. Shaper, metal, 24 inches horizontal 469 342 39 49 | 
242, mg aligator-type knives, 48 inches ; ms : 
ong 136 92 3 | 7 
243. Shear, metal, port. 16-gage cap ty 769 424 237 0 
244, Shear, ring and cir., 20-gage cap tay 347 76 186 | 0 
245, Shear, slitting bench type, 4-inch cap_} 1, 092 | 348 218 274 
246. Shear, slitting ped. type, 9 inch blade_| 89 80 0 6 
247, Shear, squaring 44-inch cap, 52 inches 
long 46 | 3 29 0 
248. Shear, squaring, 44-inch cap, 72 inches | 
long 48 42 4 0 
249. Shear, squaring %4-inch cap., 48 | | 
inches long | 90 75 0 11 
250, Shear, squaring 34-inch cap., 12 inches 54 28 18 0 
251. Shear, squaring foot power, 16-gage, 
36 inches long....-....-- : 106 | 89 ' 0 11 
$4928-—51—-pt, 20 


| Unit price 


$2, 032. 00 
810. 00 

5, 640. 00 
500. 00 

2, 000. 00 
339. 00 
973. 00 
850. 00 
600. 00 


635. 00 
232. 00 


210. 00 


, 083. 00 


a 


640. 00 


205. 00 
215. 00 


220. 00 
300. 00 
226. 00 
980. 00 
426. 00 
1, 510. 00 


Nn 


450. 00 


~~ 


, 000. 00 


845. 00 
, 795. 00 
050. 00 
, 196. 00 


a OO et 


265. 00 


400. 00 
, 008. 00 
6, 000. 00 
210. 00 


_ OO 


210. 00 
519. 00 
209. 00 
000. 00 


8, 860. 00 
208. 00 
205. 00 
218. 00 
360. 00 


4, 290 


”) 


720. 00 


9, 765. 00 
14, 000. 00 


640. 00 


304 





Prosect 276. Fuyrne Frecpy ano Snore Equrpment—Continued 


Itemization of Equipment—Continued 





Description 


252. Shear, squaring foot power, 16-gage, 
52 inches long- aa 

253. Shear, throatless rotary, 12-gage ap., 
4 inch radius cut___- 





254. Shredder, paper, %, 44, 44, 14-inch 
shreds | 

255. Spreader, tire, 44 x 10 inch tire size 
heavy duty. ‘ 

256. Stand assy., prop assy | 

257. Stand engine, overhead, 200 to 1,000 | 
eu. in 

258. Stitcher, pow er and thread 

259. Surfacer, woodworking, single cylin- | 
ders, 24x 7 inches 

260. Tank, oil bath, 22x 20x 24 inches cap | 

261. Tank, wax dipping, 60 gal 

262. ‘Tenoner, single end, 7 inches thick x | 
20 inches wide ; 

263. Transfer unit CO» 4 h. p. 110 v___._._ | 

24. Trimmer, wood hand, 2034- inch. z4 
stroke, 74-inch cutting depth.____. 

265. Welder, are portable, 10 to 200 amp 


| 
} 
| 
_ | 
| 
| 


266. Welder, arc abe: 12 kw., 200 | 


RE a 2 


267. Welder, spot, air operated, “24-inch 


throat satiate 
269. Bar assy. appl. F-82___- 
270. Demineralizer type A-1. 
71. Heater eng. and cockpit 
272. Heater eng. and shelter__ 
273. Shelter type B-2_...._____- 
274. Shelter type A-1A_______- 
275. Shelter type B-3. 
276. Storage unit CO9_ 
. Trailer servicing (F—4 heater) - 
278. Jack assy., type B-1..___- 
279. Hose cart. citinnAepradba les 
280. Jack assy., type B-3._.____- 
281. Air conditioner, type A-I____________- 
282. - conditioner, type A-2__. add 
283. Tank liquid oxygen, storage and 
transfer, 50 gal - : 
284. Tank liquid oxygen, storage and 
transfer, 100 gal. _____- tats 
285. Tank liquid oxygen, storage and 
transfer, 500 gal + EE. & 
286, Dolly assy., type H-1. bowed 
287. Dolly assy., type M-2__- 
288. Dolly assy. type C IC... 
289. Dolly assy., bomb — N-1. 
290. Hoist, type C -9 ‘ 
291. Hoist, assy. stype J 3 
292. Generator set AN2519 é 
293. Generator set, type B6B_. 
294, Generator set, type CLIA 
295. Generator set, type A-1 
296. Generator set, type A-3 
297. Generator set, type BIOA 
298. Generator set, type A-4__. 
299. Trailer, type K-1 
300. Truck, hand-elevated __ 
301. Stand-nacelle 
302. Stand, assy., type B-4 
303. Stand, assy., type B-5 
304. Dock, maintenance 
305, Shelter, port., alert 
306. Portable hydrant system 
307. Expansion of USAF maintenance 


aa 


Total re- 
quired 


56 
267 
307 


747 


| 
| 


377 | 


102 
42 


410 | 


677 


25 


542 


39 | 


897 | 


300 
494 


420 | 


15, 849 
2, 028 
2, 893 

595 


2,139 | 
9, 197 | 


11, 222 
407 
136 


Assets 
through 
second 
supple- 
mental, 
fiscal year 
1951 











Procure- 
a. Ll eeeare- Unit price 

penn ment 1952 | 

mental 

| 
ae z | 2 

| 
0 5 | $850. 00 
79 | 0 | 304. 00 
58 | 73 | 1,000.00 
10 | 502 219. 00 
63 | 79 1, 560. 00 
0 | 9 | 225. 00 
25 | 0| 2,950.00 

| ' 
72 | 90 1, 030. 00 
118 | 149 | 659. 00 
124 | 0 | 600. 00 
0 | 2 2, 120. 00 
129 | 0 345. 00 
0 13 | 880. 00 
66 | 83 600. 00 

i 
2 | 0 | 380. 00 
20 | 0 1, 944. 00 
38 | 29 279. 00 
140 | 75 3, 329. 00 
110 | 87 | 32, 696.00 
1,252 | 4, 518 2, 055. 00 
162 | 127 710. 00 
1, 231 | 968 455. 00 
139 | 109 3, 665. 00 
0 | 47 8, 206. 75 
54i | 706 441.00 
1, 272 | 999 325. 00 
15 | 0 1, 700. 00 
397 | 312 447.00 
132 275 | 24,164. 64 
79 41 | 40, 250.00 

| 
70 0| 1,523.00 
18 | 0 | 2, 589. 00 
19 | 0| 4,569.00 
153 119 | 250. 00 
1, 935 1, 520 | 590. 00 
550 | 432} 1,075.00 
362 461 | 5, 920.00 
209 | 164 | 695. 00 
225 | 178 | 3, 306. 00 
2, 502 | 2, 403 | 575. 00 
304 238 | = 1, 691. 00 
TT 607 | 635. 00 
782 814 2, 336. 00 
245 143 9, 430. 00 
138 | 108 10, 159. 00 
46 | 0 8, 625. 00 
127 | 100 448. 00 
932 | 735 263. 00 
287 | 225 507.00 
9, 908 | 0 254. 00 
2, 437 | 0 354. 96 


















50. 00 
04. 00 
00. 00 


19. 00 
60. 00 


25. 00 
50. 00 


30. 00 
59. 00 
00. 00 


20. 00 
45. 00 


80. 00 
00. 00 


80. 00 


44.00 
79. 00 
29. 00 
96. 00 
55. 00 
10. 00 
55. 00 
65. 00 
6. 75 
41.00 
25. 00 
0. 00 
17. 00 
M. 64 
50. 00 


23. 00 
39. 00 


19. 00 
0. 00 
”). 00 
5. 00 
0. 00 
15. 00 
16. 00 
5. 00 
1.00 
5. 00 
16. 00 
10. 00 
9. 00 
5. OO 
8. 00 
3. 00 
7. 00 
4.00 
4. 96 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


METAL PARTS CLEANER 


Mr. Scrivner. What is that item No. 15 on page 137? What type 
of cleaner is that? 

Colonel Kaurrman. A small device to clean small metal parts in 
solvent with electrically driven brushes in it, and so forth. I have a 
picture of it here. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask about it particularly is because 
I called the attention to one of the other services a while back to the 
fact that recently there was an article appearing in the papers about 
the English Air Force in which they had done away with some of their 
normal cleaning practices by producing a very simple electrical flow, 
and that they speeded up their practice considerably, and at reduced 
cost. They were apparently doing it at a very moderate cost all of 
the way around. Ido not have that information with me now, having 
turned it over to the other service. 

While I understand that you have to have something to clean parts, 
it would seem as though some place if we could find something similar 
that was cheaper that would give just a little ray of hope for us on this 
side of the table, because as our Air Force grows more complex, mainte- 
nance grows more complex, and as each grows more and more complex 
the dollar cost multiplies more rapidly. Some day we will just mech- 
anize ourselves out of dollars. In other words, there just comes a 
time when we hit the bottom of the barrel, and when we scrape through 
the bottom there is nothing left. 


SEWING MACHINES 


I am curious. Here is a whole list on page 139—D of sewing ma- 
chines. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Various types and models. What do you use sew- 
ing machines for? 

Colonel KaAurFrMan. We use them for a number of purposes, sir. 

No. 1, we use them in our parachute shops. We do an enormous 
amount of parachute work, both repair work and some fabrication. 
In addition to that we have all other types of clothing to repair and 
fabric to repair, that is, canvas, and so forth, and we do leather repair- 
ing, and so forth. Those sewing machines are used for those purposes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have some of these at each installation? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROSPECT OF SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, frankly, even though we have seen some 
rather high figures here, according to some of the newspaper articles 
that have been published in the last few days plus some radio speeches, 
] assume that what is being requested of us here today is, compara- 
tively speaking, pretty small potatoes; because some of the statements 
made—I do not know upon what authority—would indicate that in 
the 1953 appropriations we can look for somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $50 to $60 billion for the Air Force alone. And where is it 
coming from? 
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General Munpy. I do not feel that I am qualified to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Scrivner. But that is just one of the questions that is hitting 
us right now. 

Mr. Manon. I have not heard that before. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you should have been reading the newspapers, 
because General Vandenberg, Secretary Finletter, and everybody 
else is telling how we are going to have a 135-group Air Force in 1953, 
and one of them made the statement about $50 billion. 

Mr. Manon. You mean just for the Air Force? 

Mr. Scrivner. Just for the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. You do not know anything about that? 

General Munpy. No, sir. 


Utitities EquIPMENT AND CLASSIFIED PRoJEcts 


Mr. Manon. Now we are approaching the end of this book. We 
will proceed to project 277 and project 299. Colonel Kauffman, 
have you a statement on project 277? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the budget estimate for project 277 is listed on pages 140 
and 141 with the total amount requested $3,957,000 shown on page 
140. 

This project provides for the procurement of major items of utilities 
equipment such as ice plants, water-purification units, and other 
items of a portable nature for field use. Items for fixed installations 
are excluded from this project. Requirements for this estimate are 
based upon the additional number of facilities to be activated and 
units subject to overseas deployment. 

The equipment in this project is essential to the maintenance and 
operation of Air Force bases and organizatiens both in the zone of 
interior and overseas. As an example, water-purification units are 
issued to organizations scheduled for overseas deployment. These 
units are used for purification of water for photographic reconnaissance 
units in forward areas. An air refueling squadron which would 
operate from our more isolated areas will be equipped with one water 
purification set No. 1 per multiengine aircraft. This is a small set 
designed to furnish water for the crew of the aircraft. 

An item which is required in the operation of our isolated stations is 
water distillation units. These units are essential for those organiza- 
tions stationed adjacent to salt water. These units will produce 
from sea water 6,000 gallons of fresh water each 20 hours of operation. 
This amount would maintain 1,200 men for full operation indefinitely, 
as the medical authorities specify 5 gallons of water per man each day 
for field use. 

Another critical item in this area is the refrigerated warehouses 
which are used for the storage of perishable food and supplies in over- 
seas areas. These units are issued only to the food service and supply 
squadrons in tropic and semitropic areas. 

As is shown by these examples, the items in this project are essential 
for the operation of Air Force units in forward areas. ‘The items listed 
are primarily for the health and welfare of the troops and are of utmost 
importance in maintaining the efficiency of our Air Force units 


overseas. 
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Mr. Manon. Under project 277 of program 270 you are requesting 
$3,957,000. This project will provide for the procurement of major 
items of utilities equipment, such as air-conditioning units, ice plants, 
water-purification units, and other items of portable type. Items for 
fixed type installations are excluded. The requirements for this item 
are based on the additional number of facilities to be activated and the 
build-up to 95 wings. This estimate, according to your justifications, 
includes the type of equipment authorized for bases and components 
organizations and provides the initial issue requirements for the 
build-up to 95 wings and the replacement of equipment deemed un- 
economically repairable, and you say, “The following table reflects 
the total requirements by item for fiscal year 1952.” 


ITEMS AND LOCATION OF USE 


Now, will you look at page 141 of the book of justifications and tell 
us something of this requirement for ice plants, refrigerators, air- 
conditioning units, water-purification units, distillation units, lawn 
mowers, etc.? 

Jolonel KaurrMan. These, as is outlined in the budget itself, are the 
utility-type items that are needed by the Air Force. Also it should be 
noted that, as stated in. the budget itself, these are strictly portable. 
The reason I bring that out at this time is that when we talk about a 
refrigerator warehouse, those are not buildings; those are actually 
portable structures. 

Mr. Manon. Where would they be used? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. They would be used up on the front lines for 
food and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. And if we got into an all-out war, we would use this 
sort of thing in connection with the war? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are we using these kinds of things in Korea at this 
time? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. I am sure we are. I do not h>ve the actual 
document on that, but the reason I say I am sure we are is because 
we used them in the Pacific during the last war. I know it got so 
hot over there that we had to use these things for flashlight batteries. 
When you get into that hot country, the flashlight batteries will not 
last long, and actually these items were towed from island to island 
and used for flashlight batteries as well as for food. 

Mr. Manon. Is this considered a well screened requirement? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir; I definitely consider that it is. 

Mr. Manon. It is part of the 95-group build-up? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mauon., If we want to go beyond the 95-group build-up, then 
additional requirements would be necessary? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Yes, sir; I am sure they would be. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR-CONDITIONING UNITS 


Mr. SuHepparp. In your air-conditioning units, they are all in 
tonnages here. You do not use any smaller types than are repre- 
sented here, where you have 3-ton and 5-ton? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Those are used for radar sets, control towers—— 
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Mr. SHepparp. You do not use any smaller types of air-condition- 
ing units at all than these tonnage units? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. We probably have some in use at the present 
time. However, we are not proposing to buy any smaller ones at this 
time. 


USES OF AIR CONDITIONERS 


Mr. Ritey. These mobile units will not be used unless you get into 
war; will they? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir. They could well be used at any 
time we have troops at such locations, whether we are at war or not, 
like the times we have to put troops out for security or other reasons. 
Even though they are not going to shoot right now, they might be in 
a location where a thing of this kind is part of their support. 

Mr. Manon. In maneuvers? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. They would not be used in this country except in case 
of maneuvers; would they? 

Colonel Kaurrman. It is possible. For instance, you get around 
certain parts of Louisiana and in the southern part of the country, 
particularly in the summertime, and it is quite possible you would 
use them. 

Mr. Ritey. But on the regular permanent bases, you can get all of 
those supplies from established plants; can you not? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is correct. These are not used on any 
permanent bases; they are not for that purpose at all. 


DETERIORATION 


Mr. Rirey. What about the deterioration of these units where 
they are not used regularly? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. The thing is that it is going to take some time 
to get them. It is true that on anything you get and keep for an 
extended period of time you will have deterioration. I am not 
speaking of depreciation in dollars, but of the physical properties. 

Mr. Ritey. That is what I am speaking about. 

Colonel KaAurrmMan. However, that is true of all equipment. to 
equip the military forces. It is just one of those things you cannot 
get away from, because you would not use them until a war starts. 

Mr. Rirey. I am wondering what experience you have had in keep- 
ing these things in workable order where you do have to store them. 

Colonel Kaurrman. In this particular item, when I was in the 
Southwest, they were pretty durable items. We did not have a great 
deal of trouble with them. I do not expect we will have a great deal 
of trouble with these. The refrigerating unit itself, the cooling unit, is 
separate. Item No. 6 is the unit that goes with the warehouse. 
That is stored separately. You do not have the whole thing built in; 
consequently it is easier to take care of. 

I think we are quite capable of storing these things either in depots 
or with organizations that would use them and take adequate 
care of them. 


? 
LIFE EXPECTANCY 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have any information on the life of them? 
Colonel Kaurrman. About 8 years. 
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Mr. TABER. How much of this program is personnel? 
Colonel Kaurrman. None of it. This is all equipment. 


LAWN MOWERS 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. What about the $2,000 lawn mowers, in 
item No. 20? 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is the big 21-foot lawn mower, a gang 
power motor. It is not self-powered; it is towed by a tractor or a 
wheeled vehicle. Actually, it is a multiple lawn mower. 

Mr. Wieaieswortn. For use around the base? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes, sir; around the flying fields, which, of 
course, is part of a base. These mowers are essential to control the 
growth of weeds and on the airfields where their presence would create 
a considerable fire hazard. 

Mr. WiaG.eswortu. It looks offhand like a lot of money to pay for 
a lawn mower. 

Colonel Kaurrman. It enables one man to cut a large amount of 
grass and weeds at one time. 


INVENTORY OF LAWN MOWERS 


Mr. WicGLeswortuH. How many lawn mowers do you have on hand 
now? 

Colonel Kaurrman. I could not answer that. 

Mr. WigGiesworruH. You are asking for 1,163. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Right. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. How many installations do you have? 

Colonel Kaurrman. It is figured on a basis of 288. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You do not know how many lawn mowers 
you have on hand now? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Over all, of lawn mowers, no, sir; I could not 
answer offhand. I can answer on the individual items appearing 
herein. 

Mr. WicGcieswortn. Will you supply that over-all figure for the 
record when you revise your remarks? 

Colonel KAuFFMAN. ( Yertainly; yes, sir. 


(The information requested follows:) 
Inventory and 


on order 
Type of lawn mower May 1, 1951 
1. Item 17—Gasoline-engine-driven, reel-type, 29- to 32-inch______.---- 1, 069 
2. Item 18—Gasoline-engine-driven rotary-knife type, 3l-inch_____------ 520 
3. Item 19—Towed gang type, 7-foot cut, 3 units_.........____-__------ 616 
4. Item 20—Towed gang type, 21-foot cut, 9 units________.---_------- 435 


Mr. Suepparp. Do you have pictures over there of those lawn 
mowers? If you have, let me take a look at them. 

Colonel KAvFrMan. This is not a good picture, I am sorry to say. 
That is a 21-foot one. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LAWN MOWERS 


Mr, Manon. Give the characteristics of the most expensive lawn 
mower. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have $102,500 for 250 of them. 
That means $410 apiece. 
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Colonel Kaurrman. This is a mower that is towed, gang type, pneu- 
matic tired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is a gang-pull type; it is not a mower that is 
driven itself; it is a towed job in gangs, where you use a right and 
left gang and a center? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. I was more or less interested in developing the cost 
of the power rotary umt—for example, No. 18, ‘“Mower, lawn, power, 
rotary, knife’ type.” And then you have the reel type. In other 
words, of the reel type you have 500 of those at $120,000. I have not 
figured that out, but that would be much less—around $200 plus per 
unit, 

I was looking particularly at the rotary type, $102,500 for 250. 
That is chain driven and a four-wheel job, both front and rear. 

Colonel KauFrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no questions. 


REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSE 


Mr. Stxes. Tell me some more about the refrigerated warehouse, 
the weight of it, how you transport it, how it is operated, the source 
of the power that produces the refrigeration, and what it is good for. 

Colonel KaurmMann. Item 3. Refrigerator warehouse, 600 cubic 
feet: 

(a) Weight: Approximately 7,000 pounds: cubage, 486 cubic feet. 

(6) How transported: Knocked down for shipment via rail or truck. 

(c) Source of power: Gasoline engine driven. 

(d) What produces refrigeration: Freon 12, sulfur dioxide or methy! 
chloride. 

(e) Use: General purpose, food storage. 

Item 4. Refrigerator warehouse, 1,800 cubic feet: 

(a) Weight: Approximately 11,600 pounds: cubage, 651 cubic feet. 

(6) How transported: Knocked down for shipment via rail or truck. 

(c) Source of power: Gasoline engine driven. 

(7) What produces refrigeration: Freon 12, sulfur dioxide or methyl! 
chloride. 

(e) Use: General purpose, food storage. 

Item 5. Refrigerator warehouse, 3,200 cubic feet: 

: (a) Weight: Approximately 22,000 pounds: cubage, 1,300 cubic 
eet. 

(6) How transported: Knocked down for shipment via rail or 
truck 

(c) Source of power: Gasoline engine driven. 

(d) What produces refrigeration: Freon 12, sulfur dioxide or methy! 
chloride. 

(e) Use: General purpose, food storage. 

The picture of the one I have here is the 600-cubic-foot job. The 
use of it is primarily for the storage of food, but, as I mentioned, when 
you get into combat operations, you find other uses for them. But 
these are being procured on the basis of using them for the storage of 
food for troops in areas where such storage is necessary. It is operated 
actually by item No. 6, “Refrigerating unit, freon type, motor driven.” 
It is separate from the refrigerator. 

Mr. Sikes. What do the warehouse and the motor unit together 
cost? 
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Colonel KaurrmMan. The 600-cubic-foot warehouse costs $2,072. 
The refrigerating unit costs $1,500. 

Mr. Stxes. Where is it proposed to use them? I would like more 
specific information about that. 

Colonel Kaurrman. It is proposed to be used, No. 1, by the food- 
service squadron when it is outside of the continental United States 
and in such a location as it is needed. In addition to that certain of 
them are authorized by the commanding general of the major command 
in localities where you have temperatures and humidity such that the 
food has to be stored under refrigerated conditions and, No. 2, where 
no other type of refrigeration is available. By that I mean commercial 
facilities or any other fixed facilities. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have any of these now? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Of the 600-cubic-foot we had 49 on July 1, 1950. 
We are procuring 13 in the 1951 procurement program through the 

second supplemental and 32 in the fourth supplemental. To be pro- 
cured in 1952, eight. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Monpay, Juty 9, 1951. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. G. W. MUNDY, DIRECTOR, SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE 
DIVISION, AIR- MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE, III, ASSISTANT FOR MATERIEL 
PROGRAM CONTROL, DCS/MATERIEL 

MAJ. E. C. LYNCH, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, 
DCS/OPERATIONS 

COL. O. O. SCHURTER, DEPUTY FOR MAINTENANCE PLANS, SUPPLY 
AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. J. A. MULLINS, SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 

BRIG. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, DCS/ 
COMPTROLLER 


Funds available ied viitiaitddaie 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate , 143, 858, $2, 531,362,000 | $3, 238, 700, 000 
Transfe arred (pursuant to 5 U.S. C. 172) from— | 
Special procurement, Air Force”. _- mats nee 14, 336, 000 
“N ilitary personnel requirements, Air Force’’_. waataw (tf ES eee 
“Air Force Reserve’’.- Sea Se ee 34, 873, 000 ati 
“Air Reserve Officers’ Training Cc ‘orps s 2: 068, 400 i.5.-..-.- 
Salaries and expenses, administration, Air Force” z 77, 133, 500 
uf ngineer service, Army” 150, 000 
T ransfe rred (pursuant to 5 U.S. C. 626) from— 
“Finance service, Army”’: | 
Pay of the Army 7" = 3), 7) ae ae 
Travel of the Army ay ES ae 20,105 | , wer feeree 
Finance service - -_--- EIT EEE 115, 000 | 14, 440 
“Quartermaster service, Army”’: | 
Subsistence of the Army. ee ee 38, 737 
Regular supplies of the Army-_- eS 895, 607 |_-- 
Clothing and equipage of the Sen aaa 314, 682 |...-.-- 
Incidental expenses : Sayre 491, 900 |___- 
Welfare of enlisted men. Army.. 
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Funds available for obligation—Continued 












































DIRECT OBLIGATIONS—continued | 
| 
Transferred (pursuant to 5 U. S. C, 626) from—Con, 
“Transportation service, hitraye* Se CA aah SES tC 3 path ching etal 1 ete gira 
“Signal service of the PIRIGT 8 5p ands Sane io nbs 443,313 |.......--..-..-. aye St) eae 
“Engineer service, Army” .._.........--...-...----- |S Saeed to Wr Se 
“Medical and hospital department, Army”’.____.__- _ f . iy PERT ARETE Epa BASS 
“Ordnance service and supplies, DO on vindicating ae | fn diltnked bc Sinihdes 
“Chemical service, Army”........-.....-..--.-.._-- MT Tonintvcloanasbs inc ait i 
Transferred to— 
“‘Major procurement ros Cos aircraft, Air Force,” } 
penne 06 6 U.0; ©. 208i. ok. isc acc LAL LL | —$81, 739,900 |......-._.- 
“Military personnel oe rear Air Force,”’ sass 
suant to 5 U, 5. ae wept Ne ate A SS prkenilabeeondertscari 
“Signal service of the Army,” 5U.8. C.172and 626.. —34, 080 | 4, Kk See Ree eee 
“Contingent res, De Seana of the Army,”’ j 
perguent $06 U. 6. CO. Glee eh Sec —27, 000 ae! Buiscsseek est 
“Quartermaster serv ice, Army, ” welfare of enlisted | } 
men, pursuant to 5 U. ethan nie aaretianter § OR Bt a a 
“Air Force man: wk aes fund, ! ‘pursuant to 5 | 
oe Spelt Boman a dhe ace ih bso. tnd Oe ee (i ae 
“ Force industrial fund,” pursuant to 5 U. S. C. | | 
SRE Ra PCA ee —1, 000, 000 Jwitidem-nee ees dsd|unessiwends-. 
“Acquisition and construction of real property, “Air | | 
Force,’’ pursuant to Public Law 434 —15, 000,000 |... Ringeee tno: 
“Military personnel requirements, ‘Air Force,” 
pursuant to Public Law 583..................... Oe as. a, SE EE: Bar Seales 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. 1, 052, 568,658 | 2, 584, 214, 561 $3, 238, 700, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. ee 00) cal Se 440, 000, 000 |... .--_-__- 
Revised estimate or appropriation . . _ - --- 1, 052, 568,658 | 3,024, 214, 561. 3, 238, 700, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (avail: able for 
administrative reappropriation in subsequent year) --.- wR 8 Regs verre: for amie: aa 
TS TELE HOGER Le ee 1, 050, 768,658 | 3,024, 214, 561 3, 238, 700, 000 
Comparative transfer to— 
OORT DOV WRCD, ASTI 5 on 5-5 once a ncereicedaienns —13, 000 Sr gf AG 
“Medical and hospital dep: irtment, Army” seveiedi Me enh OP LE IE, (Rares 
‘Aircraft and related procurement, Air Force’’_- we iee ee Gave & one eis losis oe. Or 6. 
“Major procurement other than aircraft, Air Force’ We ee. i RS SE Ripe las 
nie Acquisition and construction of real property, Air 
EEE ET Oe EES Peels SEY Pas Ses =“ 2. ot ERED ianctie 
“M ilitary personnel requirements, Air Foree’’_____- ee he 5 ce Pa el een Sa ees = ee 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Inter- American relations, Department of the | 
Is Meet d oe ahd 6a Seiden dp Seed hom choad 101, 786 ee ee ee 
. “Finance service, Army” 
Travel of the Army-_- ey. 5, 750 4,000 |... 
We Ne is ass 2. cscs 2G Se no Sah de 3, 632, 900 5 ee ree 
“Quartermaster service, Army’’: 
Regular supplies of the Army.__..._...._..-_--- 360, 000 i) bh SGpeae e-em 
Incidental expenses of the Army. EE 15, 000 15, 000 |nawees---s 
“Contingent expense of the Army’”’. 100, 000 Ee ere 
“Engineer service, Army” A 2 aes eS ee levi bet Be é 
““Medical and hospital department, Army” eet 5, 932, 168 |._...___- : | ‘ 
“Transportation service, Army” ctbcuicel hesesceamemiaiciian 27, 241, 500 41, 184, 500 |_....__. 
“Signal service of the Army’’................-..---- 2, 500 2, 500 Ls 
“Medical Department, Navy"..........--..-------- | 192, 992 |__.. Hass 
“Snecial procurement, Air Force’’_____- SGP See fs..........~.<- has 
“Construction of aircraft and related procurement, | } 
Air Force’’__- 300, 556 330, 000 |... 
“Military personnel requirements, Air Force” OY. 9g =e eae ie. 
“Salaries and expenses, administration, Air Force’’ 54, 398, 471 +): 8 Se 
**Research and development, Air Force’”’_.________-- 1, 334, 000 yf a ee 
se RR en ee re 41,685,919 |..........._.- SRG Foaae 
“Air Reserve Officers Training Corps’’_...........-- 1,5 595, 643 |______ Seated ob eesdow 
Total direct obligations. ___.__- dsntudiaus taanee e, * 4.131, 964, 134 | 3, 3, 072. 5: 539, 482. 3, 238, 700, 000 
REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS | 
Reimbursements for services performed -.-.........--- 63, 744, 257 | 48, 217, 700 45, 818, 000 
Comparative transfer from— j 
“Salaries and expenses, administration, Air Force’’._| EE Pen cde ceneruelavmadschass 
SAE OR INE iiss dk dks oh ed > ~ ones dares oe tee Deep rs eneres, te eke oe ene 
“Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps” Sf ee Ce rae se Pe ee 
Total reimbursable obligations..................-- 67, 027, 824 48, 217,7 45, 818, 000 
- 
| ee Sey I ere sptkipsece | 1, 198, 991,958 | 3,120, 757, 182 3, 284, 518, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual | 1951estimate |1952 estimate 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


NE DES EA ee eee ee 
: ae apna base, and maintenance equipment and sup- | 
plies 
ee  BEESRESE 1 53 Di SRI Seer apnea | 
ie wadecuaica | 
i oak oon et al rn: pchininwunignsbiainweiwwinws 
Research and test support. . | 
Sie eta sadn cobb ct eaweccdnechiwens's 
. Service-wide support 


we 


enone 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 


1. See oe gS. : 
2. Organization, base, and maintenance equipment and sup- } 


| 
| } 
| $280, 233, 396 $969, 573, 000 | $910, 597, 000 
121, 477,270 | 688,932,000 | 591, 542, 000 
368, 364, 323 a | 706, 704, 000 | 828, 235, 000 
87, 765,952 | 198,339,000 | 248,710, 000 
167, 708, 383 | 283,324,000 | 330, 000, 000 
23, 233,782 | 38,870,000 | 56, 000, 000 
21,697,447 | 87,588,000 | 145, 289, 000 
61, 483, 581 | 99, 209,482 | 128, 377, 000 


1,131, 964, 134 3,072, 539, 482 | 3, 238, 700, 000 


48, 287,350 | 28, 501, 700 20, 600, 000 











| SENDERS dataset i: acid ners sean | 8,515,679 | 7, 200,000 8, 000, 000 

3. Logistical.support.................. Salaarssibe Sata hich Srsice teal we } 6, 747, 433 1, 041, 000 1, 068, 000 
I oars bb aE a nw cane gbaeddestenaient -| 1,363,361 | 7, 181, 000 9, 400, 000 
Sn ns oe aammpicasicen 1, 345, 823 | 2, 065, 000 | 3, 100, 000 
©. SR OG BOE, BUTE aaa sii cn ses dns nee ws: 13, 700 | 434, 000 625, 000 
7. Medical support-_____- tt A RTE, ER a 459, 067 1, 780, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
Ne te ee ahem ewan 295, 411 | 15, 000 | 25, 000 

. | 
Total reimbursable obligations... _................-.---- | 67,027,824 | , 217, 700 45, 818, 000 
SSS REET EE CE a 4, 198, 991, 958 | = 757, 182 | “3, 284, 518, 000 
Obligations by objects 








Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
! —— | —— — 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE | 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | 
Total number of permanent positions. _...................._- 159, 820 231, 235 | 295, 454 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.................._- 248 | 470 441 


Average number of all employees----_.............-.---------- 
Personal service obligations: 
INI SOCULUN i. 3588 os ace cdeehine seus 
Part-time and temporary positions.” ~__.___- ar ai 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week basé.*__.__......-..--- . 
Payment above basic rates._._._._.-. apdbiacs Wicca oak peta sia 


Total personal service obligations. __...............-.--. 


144, 738 | 181, 566 | 274, 041 








| 


j 


-| 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence -----.....-._-| 


Net personal service obligations 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


eo ee accnmanabueonoeenen 
PESTS SSCS a ga age ot 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services.-.................-..--.--------- 
05 Rents and utility services_..._._- 


a 


06 Printing and reproduction... .......-...---..--------- Rs 


07 Other contractual services... ...................---..--- | 


08 Supplies and materials.............................- 
09 Equipment 


13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-_--.................._-- 


15 Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


| 


$432, 608, = $578, 629,937 | $887, 214, 880 


1, 134, 8 1, 378, 675 1, 940, 620 
1, 667, 562 | Pere 3, 386, 700 
10, 566, 380 38, 575, 700 4, 565, 900 
445 , 976, 981 | 618, 584, 312 2 47, 108, 100 


| 


1, 460, 863 | 1, 183, 112 7 677, 100 
444, 516,118 617, 401, 200 895, 431, 000 


443, 566,526 | 617,156,200 | 895, 149, 000 


13, 440,310 | 33, 685, 438 46, 839, 512 
56,719,231 | 97, 456,289 | 120, 373, 73 
7,344,060 | 14,584,315 | 23, 957, 605 
13, 234,011 | 25, 229,675 | 44, 146, 762 

5,770,858 | 16,411,000 | —_18, 771, 000 

164, 243,008 | 482, 158, 323 391, 089, 438 

322, 337, - 1, 2a 071,423 | 890, 059, 801 

104, oi. 38 2 | 543, 828,166 | 801, 625, 72 

25, 000 10, 000 
2, 408, 653 | 6, 677, 387 





i}, 1, 131, 465, 836 [3 072, 014, 482 3, 238, 700, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Os ae, bis is hE hci ic een $949, 592 $245, 000 $282, 000 
Gk Trame@portution of things. ......... 2... seksi once cicusacs 1, 063, 349 874, 500 683, 000 
0¢ Communication services..................-..-.-.--.------ 305, 000 435, 000 400, 000 
@5 Rene and wiility vervices.... 22.2... . 195, 000 480, 000 830, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction._-_....................._..-.--- 49, 123 7, 065, 000 23, 000 
@7 Other sontrectuml pervices. ..........-...........-.......- 7, 404, 881 2, 552, 500 10, 532, 000 
eS SS eee eee eee 7, 530, 325 27, 910, 700 23, 530, 000 
09 Equipment_-______- Bide Loh hWas 8S RARE 9, 530, 554 8, 654, 000 9, 537, 000 
B= ee INN. 05 08s chk i ne cniinca canine nnmnndecadenseeboode 1, 000 1, 000 





Total reimbursable obligations..._...-.............----- 67, 027, 824 48, 217, 700 45, 818, 000 








Total obligations....___________._____....-....---------|], 198, 488, 660 /8, 120, 232, 182 | 3, 284, 518, 000 





ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees - - 





01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions____-_-____- eh Ee eee eee ee $456, 337 $459, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 

















Eanes cease (6) REED AOA: Seer eee 
Payment above basic rates___.__.......-.....----..--- 5, 25,000 |.....-...-...- 

Total personal services_._............-..-..---.-.--- 463, 715 484,000 |............-- 

Ce BR one cherie ae ea a I es ere 892 Ye 
ee Gn a. ee cncwmacevccrcand 9 Sto at: oreeneyael 
EEE eae aa. 610 Die La cstweundsias 
07 Other contractual services ___-..._...._.....-........-.-.- 11, 851 > | aes 
Services performed by other agencies__..............-- SEP es Cee 

a es a rota tonne 12, 666 ge See aS 
TE Ee a are Shien atadaal 6, 595 (ten aes 
A NINN oS ra or ee iat 498, 298 ee tS os oot 





SumMMARY OF BupGet REQUEST 


Mr. SHepparD. We will now take up the item of maintenance and 
operation, where you are making a request for the fiscal year 1952 of 
$3 284,518,000 as against 1951 estimated obligations of $3,120,757,182. 

Now, this is broken down into a series of projects, 1 through 8, 
inclusive. 

We will insert into the record at this point pages 196, 197, and 198 
of the justifications. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This appropriation provides for the maintenance and operation of the physical 
plant and equipment and for the performance of activities essential to the accom- 
plishment of the military mission of the United States Air Force, including ex- 

nses of the Air Force Reserve and Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps. 

t does not include those expenses directly associated with military personnel 
which are provided for in the Appropriations, Military Personnel Requirements 
and Reserve Personnel Requirements, respectively, such as pay and allowances, 
subsistence, individual clothing, permanent change of station travel, etc.; but it 
does include temporary duty travel expense of military personnel. Operation and 
maintenance of both fixed and mobile plants are included. The various budget 
programs within this appropriation are representative of the primary performance 
areas or missions of the Cnited States Air Force. They are, 


Operation of aircraft 

Organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies 
Logistical support 

Training support 
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Operational support (strategic and tactical) 
Research and test support 

Medical support 

Service-wide support 

Each of these budget programs is keyed to the over-all United States Air Force 
mission through such factors as the strength and composition of the Air Force, 
the aircraft in active inventory, the installations required, and the prescribed level 
of activity. Balance is accomplished through the interrelation of these factors 
and subsidiary operating programs. Control over the appropriation and its 
component budget programs and projects is exercised by coordinated staff action 
in Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

The budget estimate for the fiscal year 1952 provides for requirements generated 
by and directly related to the United States Air Force program in its relationship 
to current national defense policy. It is geared directly to a continuation of the 
fiscal year 1951 operating program, and provides for orderly progression of Air 
Force expansion plans. Certain one-time requirements have been ineluded to 
provide for the rehabilitation of facilities essential to accommodate further in- 
creases in military personnel strength and planned organizational deployment. 
Provision is made for the overhaul of aircraft, continued procurement of equip- 
ment, and supplies essential to equip and supply new units in accordance with 
activation schedules. 

In fiscal year 1950 the Air Force obligated $1,131,964,184 under appropriations 
comparable to the fiscal year 1952 maintenance and operations appropriation, 
in support of an Air Force which averaged about 51 wings with an end-year strength 
of 48 wings. 

Estimated obligations for fiscal year 1951 total $3,072,539,482 to cover the costs, 
incident to the Korean War and several changes in national defense policy culmi- 
nating in the determination to build up to 95 wings as fast as practicable. This 
decision and the Air Force plan based thereon will result in the Air Force reaching 
a goal of 87 wings at the end of fiscal year 1951. 

The sum of $3,238,700,000 is requested for the fiscal year 1952, of which 
$265,986,000 will be obligated against contracts initiated in fiscal year 1951 to 
continue procurement of items of equipment and supply essential to equip the 
expanding Air Force. The remainder ($2,972,714,000) will be utilized to carry 
out the Air Force program of expansion to an end-year position of 95 wings. 


Summary of obligations by programs 





1951 esti- 





ae) 1950 actual ‘ 1952 esti- 
Description sora ti mated obli- 
obligations gations mates 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Operation of aircraft ___- ee ee: 410 | $280, 233, 396 | $969, 573,000 | $910, 597, 000 
2. Organization, base, and maintenance equipment and | | 
supplies ; 420 32, 000 | 
3. Logistical support : tichieness ... 430 4, 000 
4. Training support 440 , 339, 000 | 
5. Operational support. __- ‘ ay 450 | 24, O00 | 
6. Research and test support... .._-- veda a 460 70, 000 | 56, 000, 000 
7. Medical support. ; ~ . 470 88, 000 145, 239, 000 
8. Service-wide support. _---.-.-- ree 480 209,482 | 128, 377, 000 





Total direct obligations. _._.___- 482 | 3, 238, 700, 000 





Mr. Suepparpb. Proceed, General Mundy. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Munpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
before your examination of the budget appropriations for “‘Mainte- 
nance and operation,’’ I would like first to explain briefly the Air Force 
logistic system. As you probably know, it is the Air Matériel Com- 
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mand at Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio, which supports all other 
commands and activities of the Air Force, world-wide, logistically. 

The Air Force logistics system is built around the Air Matériel 
Command zone of interior supply distribution and maintenance 
depots. As the Director of Supply, Maintenance, and Services at the 
Air Matériel Command, it is my job to so manage this logistics system 
as will insure that there is made available always the supplies and 
equipment to tactical and training units of the Air Force which will 
enable them to attain the necessary latitude of action to accomplish 
this mission. 

The equipment which you reviewed in the program for major pro- 
curement other than aircraft is received, distributed, controlled, and 
maintained through the Air Force depot system, as are also the sup- 
plies and the minor equipment covered by the projects in the mainte- 
nance and operation program next in line for your review. Other 
projects in this program are for the personnel who do the depot supply 
and maintenance work, personnel who operate and maintain the 
depot, and other projects for necessary services incident to the logistics 
operation. 

The organization of the Air Force supply and maintenance system 
consists—see the organization chart—essentially of the directorate 
office and supporting divisions at Wright Field and eight air matériel 
area depots having both supply and maintenance functions, and 
five supply storage or specialized depots. 

This [photo of San Antonio AMA] is an aerial photograph of our 
depot at San Antonio, Tex. Here we have both supply warehouses 
and extensive facilities for the repair and overhaul of aircraft, acces- 
sories, and other equipment. 

This [photo of Eight hundred and thirty-first Air Force specialized 
depot] is our depot at Shelby, Ohio, and here, only supply work is 
carried on. This depot specializes in Air Force blue clothing and in 
rubber materials. 

We speak of area depots—see the two-zone map—since each depot 
is assigned the responsibility for the support of all Air Force activities 
in a given geographical area for all supplies of common usage. How- 
ever, we also assign to depots a certain group of items in which they 
specialize in supply and maintenance. For this purpose, we have 
divided the United States into two zones at the Mississippi River 
and one depot in each zone is thus responsible, for example, for the 
maintenance and supply requirements of the F-9 autopilot for the 
whole zone. The Air Force system of distribution of material is 
simple and direct: Purchased supplies move from the manufacturer 
to the zone depot and then to bases and organizations as requisitioned, 
or from the manufacturer to the wholesaler to the user. We attempt 
to schedule deliveries so that we have on hand in depots a stock level 
sufficient for 4 months’ consumption. To take care of our distribution 
to oversea activities, we have set up Sacramento, Calif., Middletown, 
Pa., and Mobile, Ala., as our control points. These depots monitor 
incoming requisitions, fill those for common items and those items in 
which they specialize, and forward on to other depots the requisitioned 
items in which they specialize. The control points maintain follow-up 
on these requisitions to insure that oversea requirements are speedily 
fulfilled. 

At our supply depot at Shelby, Ohio [photo of interior of Eight- 
Hundred and Thirty-first Specialized Depot] we have installed a mod- 
ern industrial-type production line to speed up large-scale handling of 
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supplies. This picture shows a part of a continuous 2,000-foot system 
of overhead conveyors which has reduced costs, increased efficiency, 
enabled an effective utilization of manpower, and has stepped up our 
ability to make speedy world-wide deliveries. Here [second photo of 
Eight-Hundred and Thirty-first Specialized Depot] is another shot fof 
this supply operation at the Shelby depot. 

In this picture [photo showing binned stock] you see binned stock 
in a supply warehouse and the people who are picking stock to fill 
requisitions. 

In this picture [photo of stock control office] are the supply people 
in an office handling requisitions and generally managing the stock- 
control work. 

During the last 12 months ending April 1 of this year, depots 
handled requisitions for 22,960,000 items, they handled in and out 
3,250,000 tons of material not including fuel and oil. This gives you 
an idea of the magnitude of this supply business. 

The most economical source of Air Force supply is through the re- 
pair and overhaul of used material. This is the work of the main- 
tenance end of our depot system. The stock level requirement for 
supply items is made into master repair schedules which schedules as 
far in advance as is possible the production facilities of the depot, 
thus securing efficient utilization of machines and manpower. Special- 
ization in maintenance parallels the specialization in supply and 
affords the opportunity of putting much of our overhaul on a pro- 
duction line basis. For example, only one depot in each zone over- 
hauls navigation instruments. We have highly skilled maintenance 
workers at our depots and this specialization serves to increase their 
skill on a particular job. 

In this picture [photo of jet overhaul line] you see jet engines at 
one of our depots being overhauled on a production line basis. 

Here [photo of B—29 line] you see B-29 aircraft being reconditioned 
on a production line basis at the Oklahoma City depot. 

During the last 12 months we have overhauled approximately 
16,000 engines. Also, since the Korean War we have stepped up 
considerably our overhaul of aircraft, and have taken out of storage 
a considerable number to be put in tactical readiness to meet the 
expanded Air Force program. 

A uniform system of stock control throughout the Air Force is 
provided through one operating supply manual which prescribes 
standardized procedures for the requisition, purchase, receipt, storage, 
stock control, issue, shipment, disposition, identification of, and 
accounting for supplies by all Air Force organizations. 

Equipment is authorized for use only in accordance with authoriza- 
tion tables which have been prepared on the principle of allowing 
possession of only the quantity and type of equipment that is essential 

to accomplish the assigned mission; tables are further delineated 
according to allowances for peace and war. Continuous action is 
taken to safeguard against the unauthorized possession of equipment 
by organizations or bases. Legal responsibility of all Air Force 
personnel for safeguarding, custody, or use of public property has 
been well outlined. Continued emphasis is placed on all Air Force 
personnel of the necessity of strict supply discipline to insure the 
husbanding and protection of supplies against their immediate availa- 
bility and readiness for operational requirements. 

Since every item of Air Force supply is important in its own right, 
and since every item is requisitioned on the basis of a specific quantity 
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of a particular stock number, an inventory is of value only if it tells, 
for every item, the quantity available and where it is located. Ac- 
cordingly, the Air Force maintains a stock balance and consumption 
reporting system on a quarterly basis which gives, for very item of 
supply, the quantity in stock at every Air Force activity throughout 
the world. This report shows also the condition of the property— 
whether serviceable or reparable, and the quantity consumed during 
the previous quarter. This stock balance report 1s used as the basis 
for stock distribution and redistribution and thus insures intensive 
stock utilization. It is used also for the computing of central procure- 
ment requirements. All Air Force activities are required to complete 
a physical inventory twice each year, insuring the accuracy of their 
own records and the world wide stock balance report. 

In building up the Air Force the objectives are threefold: To be so 
strong as to deter a potential enemy from attack, to be prepared for 
defense, and to be ready to launch counteroffensives. The materials 
and equipment included in these estimates are those required in the 
progressive attainment of these objectives. 

The quantities required which resolve themselves into these budget 
estimates are based upon the requirements of the programed Air 
Force build-up which has been previously outlined to you. The 
quantities required are based upon well-established principles. In 
your examination of each of these programs we will be glad to demon- 
strate to you the methods and principles employed in determining the 
requirements. 

OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


WITNESSES 


LT. COL. R. S. THOMSON, MAINTENANCE AND SUPPLY DIVISION, 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. R. G. KETTLESON, ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM- 
ING, DCS/DEVELOPMENT 

CAPT. C. D. VOLLMER, DEPUTY FOR BUDGET AND REQUIREMENTS, 
SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COM- 
MAND 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. SHepparp. Now, what projects are represented by the $910,- 
597,000? 


General Ascrensto. Those appear on pages 201 and 202. 
Mr. Suepparp. We will insert page 201 in the record at this time. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by projects 
ARETOE Gana 
— 1950 actual (1951 estimated) 
Descriptions obligations | obligations 


(1) @ | @® (4) 





1952 estimates 





| 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies... 411 | $98, 047, 702 | $509, 343,000 | $546, 729, 000 
Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies, | 


reserve _. ___411R 13,341,940 | 15, 042, 000 








0 
Aircraft fuel and oil eH i Pee rere we Pa ee 287, 967, 000 273, 518, 000 
Aircraft fuel and oil, reserve eas ..---412R 6, 263, 247 6, 068, 000 0 
Minor modification/modernization of aircraft ; 414 | 28, 159,764 | 150, 753, 000 90, 350, 000 
Minor modification/modernization of aircraft, reserve...414R | 0 | 400, 000 0 





I I oo ions neninnss octeceesnnoecapel 280, 233, 396 969, 573, 000 910, 597, 000 
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ArrcrRAFT MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE Parts, AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now take up the first item that you have 
reflected there, ‘Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and sup- 
plies,’ where you are asking for $546,729,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Muturns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the estimate for project ,411 covers s “Aircraft maintenance spares, 
spare parts, and supplies.’ 

The $546,729,000 aca requested in this project on page 203 of 
your estimate is for the purchase of spare assemblies and maintenance 
parts to be used by the Air Force in the programed operation of its 
aircraft. Such supplies and equipment are required in the main- 
tenance of the airframe itself—engines, propellers, and other aircraft 
accessories, including airborne weapons and communications equip- 
ment. ‘These maintenance parts and assemblies will provide for the 
maintenance and repair of those aircraft already in the service, but 
exclude initial spares that are provided for under the ‘100” appro- 
priation ‘Aircraft and related procurement’’—new aircraft. Also 
excluded from this project are any requirements for parts required for 
modernization of existing aircraft. 





RELATION OF BUDGET TO AIR EFFICIENCY 


This project, more than any other, with the exception of aircraft 
fuel and oil, actually controls the amount of flying that can be ac- 
complished with available aircraft, and has a very direct bearing on 
the ability of the Air Force to perform its mission. One of the major 
limiting factors to the flying activity in Korea at the outbreak of 
hostilities was the lack of sufficient stocks of maintenance parts. 
Typical was the shortage of sufficient auxiliary or long range fuel tanks 
to satisfy the immediate combat needs. Some of the earlier long- 
range missions of fighter-type aircraft were possible only by pressing 
into service makeshift or improvised tanks until additional emergency 
procurement could be placed and new sources established with suf- 
ficient capacity for fulfilling the combat requirements. Obviously, 
without the necessary components and maintenance parts required to 
keep aircraft in the air, moneys that may be appropriated for person- 
nel, maintenance fac ilities, and even the procurement of new aircraft 
can not be utilized to the fullest. ‘These maintenance parts are the 
items which must be supplied wherever an aircraft is being operated 
or serviced in order that any part becoming defective or requiring re- 
placement through what we in the Air Force call “fair wear and tea 
can be readily replaced and the aircraft returned to flyable or senate 
ready status. The lack of the right part at the right place at the right 
time results in grounded aircraft, or what we term “AOCP’’—aircraft 
out of commission for parts—or “ANFE”—aircraft not fully equip- 
ped. The over-all efficiency of the entire Air Force is, in large meas- 
ure, related directly to the degree of “AOCP” and “ANFE”’ rates 
which prevail—the lower these rates the higher the efficiency of the 
Air Force and the more capable it is of pe rforming its role in the de- 
fense mission. 





84328—51— 
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COMPUTATION OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Computations in this estimate are divided into two categories: 
(1) Those compiled by machine computation and (2) those computed 
manually. The mechanical computation is a procedure which enables 
the development of tables that reflect various levels of item require- 
ments as related to corresponding program objectives. The levels 
of items required for accomplishment of a unit program are based on 
past experience as to number of issues made in support of an accom- 
plished operating program. These experience factors are incorpor- 
ated into the mechanical tabulations, as well as the program ob- 
jectives, to obtain a rapid calculation of the number of units of 
materials, or equipment required, and extension of costs thereof. 
This method of computation tabulates all available assets—including 
“on order” quantities and actual serviceables and reparables on 
hand—and applies these assets against the gross issue requirement 
to obtain net procurement needs. 

Those items which have been computed manually are limited to 
new items for which adequate issue experience was not available at 
the time machine elements were consolidated, and items which are 
not readily adaptable to mechanical computation because of the un- 
usual nature of the program objectives. Items in this category are: 
Life rafts, engine cans, winterization of aircraft, and so forth. 

In addition to normal operational requirements, consideration has 
also been given to stocking certain. strategic reserves since, due to 
their long production lead time, they couldn’t possibly be made 
available within a reasonable length of time in the event of an emer- 
gency. Only certain high-priority items, essential to the successful 
accomplishment of combat operations, have been included. Individual 
computations have been geared to the type and quantity of aircraft 
and equipment to be in service during fiscal year 1952, plus a limited 
number of aircraft which will be placed in the active inventory 
on D-day. 

At this time the Air Force is not requesting funds to establish 
stock levels required to support the entire program objective for 
fiscal year 1953. Instead, the amount requested, $546,729,000, 
represents the continued maintenance of stocks required to support 
the program at the fiscal year 1952 level. 

Mr. Suepparp. We will insert into the record at this point page 
203 and the top half of page 204. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 411. Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies, $546,729,000 

This estimate provides for maintenance spares and spare parts of airframes, 
engines, propellers, and other aircraft accessories including airborne weapons and 
communicatiens equipment procured for aircraft in service but excludes initial 
spares and spare parts procured under the appropriation ‘‘Aircraft and related 
procurement.” 

Computations in this estimate are divided into two categories: (1) those 
compiled by machine computation and (2) those computed manually. The 
mechanical computation is a procedure which enables the development of tables 
that reflect various levels of item requirements as related to corresponding pro- 
gram objectives. The levels of items required for accomplishment of a unit of 
program are based on past experience as to number of issues made in support of 
an accomplished operating program. These experience factors are incorporated 
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into the mechanical tabulations, as well as the program objectives, to obtain a 
rapid calculation of the number of units of materials, or equipment required, and 
extension of costs thereof. This method of computation follows the same process 
as a manual computation, but savings of many man-hours and possible errors 
are made by use of the mechanical system. This method of computation tabu- 
lates all available assets, including actual inventories, items on hand or on order, 
and reparables and applies these assets against the gross-procurement requirement 
to obtain net-procurement needs. 

Those items which have been computed manually are limited to new items 
for which adequate issue experience was not available at the time machine ele- 
ments were consolidated, and items which are not readily adaptable to mechanical 
computation. 

In addition to normal operating requirements, consideration has also been 
given to stocking certain strategic reserves in keeping with existing war plans. 
Only those high-priority items deemed essential to the successful accomplish- 
ment of combat operations have been included. Individual computations have 
been geared to the type and quantity of aircraft and equipment to be in service 
during fiscal year 1952, plus a limited number of aircraft which will be placed 
in the active inventory on D-day. 

Funds requested to establish priority combat-readiness reserves, to support 
the projected flying-hour program, and to meet the desired stock level and lead- 
time positions at the end of fiscal year 1952 have been computed to cost $731,- 
579,000. However, by eliminating provision for a build-up of inventories, the 
Air Force is requesting $546,729,000. On the basis of this reduced request 
it will be necessary, at some future date, to reassess the position of the Air Force 
and make a determination concerning possible need for modification of Air 
Force operating programs, or make a decision to procure from future appropria- 
tions quantities of stock essential to bring the Air Force stock level to an accept- 
able position. 







MAINTENANCE SPARES AND INITIAL SPARES 


Mr. SHepparD. We have already had spare parts referred to before 
this committee. What difference is there in this presentation where 
you are asking for $546,729,000 and ‘the spare parts requirement that 
you have already asked for? 

General Asensio. The spare parts previously mentioned were 
those initial spare parts for 1 year’s consumption, purchased with the 
aircraft pending the time when the spare parts appearing in main- 
tenance and operation, which are to provide for continuing require- 
ments, can be received and distributed. In other words, we have to 
build up a stock in the pipeline for distribution. Pending the build- 
up, we have the initial spare parts furnished with the aircraft. 

After we have exhausted the 12 month’s initial spares, this appropri- 
ation, ‘Maintenance and operation,” picks up the requirement and 
carries On On a consumption basis. 

Mr. Suepparb. In other words, this is a spare-parts continuity 
program that keeps your pipeline full and your depots full? 

General Asensro. Yes. It might well be regarded as a “‘follow-on’’. 

Mr. Taser. My recollection is, because we went over the spare- 
parts business for the new planes, there were items involved that 
related to aircraft that had been in production for a very considerable 
period of time, and that some of them had gone out of production. 
Is that not correct? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir, but the policy on initial 
spares procurement, or a 1 year’s supply of spare parts, is to limit 
purchases to those aircraft coming off the production line. 

With regard to the reopening of production lines for types of 
aircraft for which production lines have been discontinued, an unusual 
situation arose in the case of one of our bombers, where continued 
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operations originally not envisaged were forced upon us due to the 
unusual circumstances in which we found ourselves. 

Mr. Taser. In the item that we had a while back you were referring 
to spare parts for them? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Is that the only case? 

General Asensio. That is the only case to my knowledge. 

Colonel Mutuirns. That is the only case wherein we are procuring 
for aircraft that have been out of production at one time. All the 
aircraft coming off the production lines will carry a procurement of 
spare parts to be delivered concurrently with the aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. | understand that, but I do not see why we should have 
this item separate and that other one, also. That is the thing that 
bothers me. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are reflecting this requirement because it falls 
within a different category of procurement? 

General Asensio. That is correct. 

Mr. SuepparD. Does the time element have anything to do with it? 

General Asensio. Our flying-hour program is primarily the basis 
for the development of the requirements in the maintenance and 
operation appropriation. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. When you use the words “maintenance spares,’’ 
you define the mission. 

Now, am | correct? 

General Asgensio. Yes, 


AIRCRAFT FUEL AND OIL 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next item, “Aircraft fuel and 
oil,’ where I see that you are making a request for $273,518,000 in 
1952 as against $287,967,000 for 1951. 

We will insert page 216 and the first paragraph on page 217 of the 
justifications in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Aircraft fuel and oil, $273,518,000.—This estimate provides for procurement of 
aviation fuel, lubricating oils, and assist-take-off propellants; for first destination 
transportation; for service on fuels and lube oils world-wide; and drum require- 
ments. 

Methods of computation used in this project are as follows: 

(a) The basie requirements of aviation fuel and lubricants are determined by 
multiplying the estimated flying hours, by type and model aircraft, by the average 
hourly rate of consumption. The consumption rates for fuel and lube oil used in 
the computation are based upon actual past consumption experience and do not 


include pipeline and shrinkage factors; accordingly, provision has been made for 


loss of inventory upon the basis of actual experience during fiscal year 1950. 
Requirements for block testing are based upon the engine-overhaul program as 
related to the flying-hour requirements. The total lubricating oil requirements 
are offset by 60,856 barrels of oil which will be realized by the rerefining of used oi! 
drained from aircraft at United States Air Force installations. It is estimate:! 
that the cost of rerefining and shipping used oil will be approximately 50 percent 
less than the cost of purchasing a like quantity of new oil, or a savings of approxi- 
mately $345,000. 

(b) The estimate for aviation fuel and lube containers is based on past usage 
experience. Contractual services essential for flexible distribution of product 
have been included in the estimate on the basis of fiscal year 1950 experience 
factors. 
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(c) Costs of transportation in the zone of interior are based upon the weighted 
average actual costs for the first half of fiscal year 1951. Overseas transportation 
costs are based upon estimated rate per ton-mile for tanker movements between 
the lifting areas and the discharge points as furnished by the Military Sea Trans- 
port Service. 

(d) Assist-take-off propellant requirements are based upon the estimated 
number of take-offs considered essential to support both operational and training 
missions; in this category, provision has also been made for minimum quantities 
of rocket propellants. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Proceed, Colonel Thomson. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel THomson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the estimate for project 412, ‘Aircraft fuel and oil’? amounts to 
$273,518,000. Estimates included herein provide for the direct ex- 
pense of aviation fuel and lubricating oils, assist take-off propellant, 
first-destination transportation of bulk movements for oversea 
requirements, total movement of zone-of-interior requirements, 
through put and storage costs for the zone of interior, services on fuel 
and lubricating oils and drum requirements. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for aviation fuel and lubricants are determined by 
multiplying the program flying hours by type and model aircraft, 
times the average hourly rate of fuel consumption. The consumption 
rates for fuel and lubricating oil are based upon actual experience; 
these rates do not include pipeline and shrinkage factors. Require- 


ments for block testing are based upon the engine-overhaul program. 
Quantities equivalent to 3.937 percent of aviation fuel and 5.209 
percent of aviation lubricants requirements, respectively, have been 
added to the basic flying-hour requirements as the estimated loss of 
inventory. 

These loss factors are based upon actual experience during first 
6 months of fiscal year 1951. The total reciprocating-engine lubricat- 
ing-oil requirement of 420,347 barrels is reduced by 60,856 barrels of 
oil which will be realized by the rerefining of used oil drained from 
aircraft at USAF installations. 

The estimate for aviation fuel and aviation lubricant containers 
represents requirements which are based on requisitions from com- 
manders of zone of interior installations and commanders in oversea 
theaters of operation. 

Contractual services essential for distribution of products have 
been included in the estimate on the basis of fiscal-year-1950 experi- 
ence factors. 

Cost of transportation in the zone of interior is based upon the 
weighted-average actual cost for the first half of fiscal year 1951. 
Oversea transportation costs are based on estimated rates per ton- 
mile for tanker movements furnished by the Military Sea Transport 
Service. 

Assist take-off propellant requirements are based upon the number 
of essential take-offs. 

The prices used in fiscal-year-1952 budget computations are the 
prices furnished by the Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency 
under date of 13 October 1950. 
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Mr. SHerrarp. Do you have any comment pertaining to that, 
General Asensio? 

General Asrnsio. This, again, is an estimate computed on a con- 
sumption basis. We keep experience data on the fuel and oil required 
by type and model of the various aircraft, and then apply these exper- 
ience factors against the projected flying-hour program to get our re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this a pipeline operation and a storage operation? 

General Asensio. We have included in this project consumption 
requirements to support the projected flying-hour program. 

Mr. Suerparp. You have assumed so many flying hours and you 
have so much oil and gas? 

General Asensro. That is right. 


Minor Mopirication/MoDERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. SuHepparp. We will take up the next item, ‘‘ Minor modification/ 
modernization of aircraft,” where you are asking for $90,350,000 for 
1952 as against $150,753,000. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 220. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Minor modification/modernization of aircraft, $90,350,000—This estimate pro- 
vides for minor modification and modernization of aircraft, which includes such 
typical examples as— 

(a) Correction of known deficiencies and failures of presently installed 
equipment. 
(b) Modifications necessary for installation of new equipment or new types 
* a ueaaat including incorporation in installed systems and adjustments 
thereof. 
(c) Work necessary to accommodate and utilize improved maintenance 
practices. 
(d) Work necessary to incorporate safety of flight developments. 
The minor modifications are applicable to in-service aircraft and associated equip- 
ment, and to new aircraft and related equipment produced between the time an 
improvement is authorized for accomplishment and the point of manufacture at 
which the modification can feasibly be incorporated in the production line. 
Specifically excluded from consideration in this project are modification projects 
which— 
(e) Change configuration of the aircraft. 
(f) Cause a major change in basic characteristics of the aircraft and/or 
airborne equipment. 
(g) Result in a change of function for which the aircraft or equipment was 
previously used. 

Funds provided in this estimate will be used to contract for accomplishment of 
certain minor modification and modernization projects by private manufacturers, 
and to procure equipment and supplies for those projects which are accomplished 
at organizational, field, or depot levels by regular Air Force personnel. 

Modification work projects approved for accomplishment in this category are 
based on unsatisfactory reports and engineering change proposals which have 
been generated primarily as the result of day-to-day flight operations. Basically, 
they represent the imponderables of design incapable of being reflected in blue- 
prints or pilot models of an item. In view of the unpredictable nature of these 
minor modification/modernizations, fund requirements have been computed by 
applying a percentage of the total airplane unit cost to the projected aircraft 
inventory. The percentage factors utilized have been developed by analysis of 
modification requirements approved for accomplishment over a 4-year period and 
the relationship of such modifications to the service life, age, and types of aircraft 
in the active inventory during the same base period. Due to the security classi- 
fication of the programing data used in the development of this estimate, require- 
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at, ments are shown in summary only. The method used to compute the require- 
ments for each aircraft is as follows: 
n- Aircraft unit cost times annual percent of aircraft unit cost required for 
ed modification based upon average aircraft life equals modification unit cost 
er- times projected aircraft inventory equals total modification cost. 
re- Utilizing the above formula the estimated requirement of the Air Force in 
fiscal year 1952 is $242,018,000. (See summary table which follows.) However, 
n? due to the tremendous workload currently imposed on industry by reason of the 
i expanded procurement programs of the Defense Establishment, there is some 
jon fear that any additional demands might have an adverse effeet. Therefore, the 
‘é Air Force requests $90,350,000 which will be used to meet high-priority safety of 
‘ou e flight requirements and selected first-priority items essential to operational ef- 
- fectiveness. Some risk is therefore, involved, and the Air Force will carefully 
i scrutinize the requirements which develop for minor modifications and moderni- 
= zation. When and if these projects reach such magnitude and are of such critical 
a nature as to jeopardize the combat potential of the Air Force, it will be necessary 
=| to seek relief unless the situation can be remedied by a reprograming of resources 
t available to the Air Force. 
on/ e Mr. Suepparp. Proceed, Colonel Schurter. 
for § 
. GENERAL STATEMENT 
3 Colonel Scuurtrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
: project 414 begins on page 220 in the budget you have before you. 
‘ This project provides funds for minor modification and conversion 
le, = requirements resulting from known deficiencies and failures of 
uch . presently installed equipment, newly developed items, safety of 
4 flight requirements, improved maintenance requirements, and the 
lled & installation of new types of equipment required for Air Force opera- 
pes 4 tions in existing types of aircraft. The corrective action resulting 
nts 4 from accomplishments financed by these funds serves to stabilize 
4 and reduce both maintenance and supply support costs and assists 
ed : in preventing an aircraft attrition rate which may exceed the accepted 
’ normal, 
nip- The resources to be financed in this project consist of equipment, 
: an services, and miscellaneous supplies for improvements to be accom- 
tag plished at the organizational, field; or depot level as well as those to 
<a be accomplished by contractual facilities. 
Modification work projects approved for accomplishment in this 
category are based on unsatisfactory reports and engineering change 
d/or proposals which have been generated primarily as the result of day-to- 
—— day flight operations. Basically they represent the imponderables 
ie of design incapable of being reflected in blueprints or pilot models 
tof of an item. 
hed - COMPUTATION OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 
' 
= _In view of the unpredictable nature of these minor modifica- 
lave tions/modernizations, fund requirements for fiscal year 1952 have 
ally, been computed by applying a percentage of the total airplane unit 
oo e cost to the projected aircraft inventory. The percentage factors 
rhe 3 utilized have been developed by analysis of modification requirements 
alt 4 approved for accomplishment over a 4-year period and the relation- 
is of q ship of such modifications to the service life, age, and types of aircraft 
and : in the active inventory during the same base period. This method 
oad : of computing the minor modification/modernization fund require 
Stee ments will be continuously reviewed as additional experience is gained, 


and the percentages will be modified in accordance with additional 







statistical information received, based on the requirements for each 
year. 

The funds requested for minor modification/modernization of air- 
craft are $90,350,000. 

Mr. SueprarpD. What is the total number of aircraft that you have 
used to reach this sum that you are asking for—how many airplanes 
and categories of aircraft? 

Colonel Scuurtrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 











AMOUNT OF PRIVATE CONTRACT WORK 
Mr. SHepparp. How much of this total of $90,350,000 is going to 
be spent on military posts as against that to be contracted out to 
private contractors? 

Colonel Scuurter. That, sir, is impossible to say because we do 
not know now what the modification is going to be. For example, 
take the F-84’s. You remember the crash west of Paterson Field 
awhile ago. That is going to require a modification in that type of 
aircraft. We do not know what the modification is going to be. 
The engineers at this time are working very hard trying to determine 
what corrective action will be required. When they determine the 
corrective action, we will spend funds from this program to make 
that modification. If it is a small modification that can be done by 
organizational field maintenance, it will be so accomplished; if not, 
it will be done by the depot, or by contract. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, insofar as this particular monetar Vv 
request is concerned, you have not gone into a literal analysis of the 
requirements. You have taken your experience sheet and used that 
as criteria on which you are projecting this request? 

Colonel Scuurtrer. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Under normal circumstances, I presume that all 
modifications will be of the same general trend that you had hereto- 
fore and that you are likely to issue about the same number of private 
contracts that you have in the past under like circumstances? 

Colonel Scourter. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are not familiar with the issuance of contracts 
to the degree that you can discuss how they are let out with regard 
to policy? 

Colonel ScuurtEr. No. sir; I am not. 
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Mr. Sixes. Since you are buying over a half billion dollars’ worth 
of spares, spare parts, and supplies, I assume most of this is bought in 
anticipation of requirements for a stated period. For what period 
of time do you buy spares? 

General Asensio. We are buying a year’s supply. 

Mr. Sikes. What happens to the spares of the planes that are 
phased out or when there is a minor plane modification that results in 
certain spare parts no longer being usable, what happens? 

General Asensio. As soon as we get a fix on some change which 
will result in our no longer requiring the utilization of a specific type 
of spare, we phase out of the procurement program any further 
procurement of that particular item. 


‘T OF MODIFICATION ON PARTS SUPPLIES 
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DISPOSAL OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Srxes. If you have a year’s supply on hand, you are going to 
have some left, are you not? 

General AsEensio. In some instances we will have some left. 

Mr. Stxes. What happens to them? 

General Munpy. If it has any possible use in the Air Force it is 
used. If it does not, it is disposed of by reclamation and salvage. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you estimate the value of the spare parts and 
similar material that is substantially lost as far as utilization is 
concerned in the course of a year? 

Colonel Muturns. | have no statistics which will give me an ac- 
curate fix on that. 

Mr. Stxes. Does anyone know how much of these spares and spare 
parts has no value after they are purchased because of the fact that a 
plane or part of a plane was phased out before the spares were used? 

Colonel Muuuins. Yes; the information is available by individual 
items or specific items within the various classifications of property. 

Mr. Sikes. I am sure that it would amount to several millions a 
year. Surely someone should have an idea about it. 

Colonel Muturns. Our records on disposal for this past year amount 
to approximately zero because we have not had any substantial dis- 
posal program since July 1950. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that mean the material is accumulating? 

Colonel Muuurns. In certain cases; yes. It is still stored within 
the Air Force, wherein, if we had gone ahead with the disposal policy, 
we would have disposed of some of that material. However material 
is not accumulating in the sense that we are buying items that we no 
longer need. 

Mr. Sixes. How is that disposed of, as surplus? 

Colonel Muutuins. Some of it is sold as surplus. If it is a type of 
material that can be put on the market, it is handled in that way. 
We will reclaim however a large number of end items of equipment 
for spare parts so that we can utilize the spare parts on other items 
when applicable. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you attempt to provide for me an estimate on the 
value of this type of material in the course of any given 12 months’ 
period? 

Colonel Muuurns. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Ordinarily, are you able to phase out the requirements 
for spares and spare parts so that at about the time that a plane or a 
part of a plane is phased out, you also have phased out those spare 
parts? 

Colonel Mutuins. Ordinarily, yes. The only case where we can- 
not do that would be where the program for a particular aircraft, 
due to some operational on other reason, has been drastically altered. 

Mr. Stkxes. How often does that happen—once or twice a year? 

Colonel Muturns. They are the exception rather than the rule. 
Very recently it has been going the other way, where we had the older 
tvpe aircraft, the F—51’s for example, which we thought were phased 
out of the program. Because of Korea we have had to utilize the 
stocks on hand to support the operation of this aircraft. 

Mr. Stkes. Your requirements for aircraft fuel and oil are based 
almost entirely, as Mr. Sheppard has pointed out, on the scope of 
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operations. If we are going to carry on Air Force activities at a cer- 
tain level, we have to have a certain minimum amount of fuel and 
oil. There is not much to be done about that, except by eliminating 
waste and more training on nonessential usage. 

General Asensio. That is correct. 


BASIS FOR MINOR MODIFICATION AND MODERNIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. Now on Minor modification, project 414. I understood 
it to be stated that you base your requirements pretty much on past 
history. It is a shot in the dark, but because of what happened in 
the past you have a pretty good idea of what is going to happen in 
the future. That beimg true, how does it happen that you have a 
$90,000,000 request for 1952 as against $150,000,000 for 1951? 

General Asrensio. This is one area where we have been terrifically 
hard put for many, many years by virture of the fact that we did not 
have the actuarial data to support our requirements. 

In 1951 we utilized our funds to take care of part of the backlog 
of these requirements, and we were in the odd position of being able 
to state by specific line items exactly what was represented by those 
requirements. : 

Now, we are on the basis of estimating for the future. We do not 
know specifically what the requirements will be, but we know from 
experience we do get unsatisfactory reports and engineering changes 
that must be accommodated if we are going to have safe aircraft. 

a Sixes. How realistic do you consider this $90,000,000 request 
to be? 

Colonel Scuurter. With our background information we came up 
with a computed requirement. We analyzed each of the items pur- 
chased over a period of years to determine whether or not they were 
recurring requirements. Using this data we computed the percentage 
these costs bore to the aircraft inventory values. These percentages 
have been applied to values of the aircraft inventory programed 
for the budget year to arrive at our requirement for the period. 

Mr. Srxzs. I still am somewhat disturbed about the fact that if 
you base requirements on past experience, you need $150,000,000 in 
1951 and you do not think you need more than $90,000,000 in 1952. 

General Stone. This experience relates to the type of aircraft 
being modified in a particular fiscal year. There is not necessarily 
any fiscal relationship between any two years. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it true that the types of planes you anticipate 
utilizing principally in 1952 are types that, according to past experience 
on those specific types, would require $90,000,000, whereas if you had 
to anticipate a modification on all the types of planes during 1952 
that you had to modify during 1951, you would anticipate a higher 
figure? I want this cleared up. 

General Stone. It relates to types of aircraft. I would say that 
if you were considering all fighters for one fiscal year, and in the next 
fiscal year all bombers, the bombers would be much more expensive 
in modification than the fighters. So it is related to the type of 
aircraft rather than to the number. 
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BACKLOG OF MODIFICATIONS ACCOMPLISHED IN 1951 


General Asensio. I would like to refer to Colonel Schurter, who 
actually worked this up, but basically it is as I stated before. We 
accumulated a considerable backlog of work, not performed for lack 
of funds. Last year was the first opportunity we have had to per- 
form some of this work. 

sae since it has been performed, that requirement has been taken 
care of. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that gives me a better picture. 


DEFINITION AND EXAMPLES OF MINOR MODIFICATION 


Mr. Suepparp. What is “modification,” in the first place? It means 
exactly what the word implies: You are modifying your plane? 

General Stones. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. And your modification operation takes in what— 
change of electronic devices that have become modernized? 

General Asensto. That is true. If you will recall, project 141 
was comparable, but involved configuration changes and changes 
which increased the service life. These are minor. The other we 
considered as capital changes. These are operating changes. 

Colonel Scuurter. You might take, for example, the F-—80s. 
When they were first manufactured they were manufactured with 
sufficient strength to take care of a certain G load. We have learned 
that in combat the pilot is going to exceed that G load, even though 
he does not intend to do so. Therefore, we have determined it is 
necessary to strengthen the tail section. That is the type of modi- 
fication that we take care of in this project. It is not changing the 
configuration of the aircraft, but it is a minor modification to improve 
that aircraft’s ability to do combat duty. 

Mr. SHepparp. And if you were building a new plane, you would 
include the beef up requirements? 

Colonel Scuurter. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So it comes out that it is an unrequired modification 
to that degree. 

Colonel Scuurter. For that type of airplane; yes. 

Mr. SHEepparD. So you have that background of experience that 
you can utilize? 

SHORTAGES OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Stxes. On project 411, tell me, please, are we now in a position 
to actually provide the spare parts that we need for our own purposes, 
or is there any shortage of spare parts? 

Colonel Muturns. There are shortages of certain items. Generally 
speaking, we are in a position now to support the program that we 
have for the year, and with these funds we will be in a position to 
establish the desired levels that will continue the program at approx- 
imately the same level. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the shortage picture better than it was a year ago? 

Colonel Muturns. Yes. 
Mr. Sixes. Materially? 
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Colonel Mutuins. Well—— 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any appreciable change in the shortage picture 
from a year ago? 

Colonel Mutuins. The conditions actually existing have not 
appreciably changed, but if you consider the quantities that we have 
on order and the delivery schedules for the coming year, there is 
an appreciable increase in our over-all capabilities of supporting the 
program. 

EFFECT OF PARTS SHORTAGES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Srxes. Recently I was on a committee that made a short study 
of some aspect of our defense efforts abroad, the MDAP program. 
Invariably, one of the things that is disturbing our allies most is the 
shortage of spare parts on the equipment which we are sending them 
and have sent them. The first B-29 which landed in Britain has been 
immobilized for 15 months for lack of spare parts. I saw the plane. 
I took their statements. It was the first one, and it had been im- 
mobilized for 15 months because of a lack of spare parts. 

Is that kind of condition going to continue? There is not much 
point in sending expensive equipment aboard unless we can send 
spare parts with it in order to keep it operating. What is the present 
condition, General Mundy, with regard to sending enough spare 
parts to keep the equipment we have sent out operating and to keep 
our own equipment operating that we use in this country? 

General Munpy. I am surprised to hear that the first B-29 that 
went to England has been AOCP, or out of commission for parts, for 
15 months. 

Mr. S1xes. They made a specific point by taking our group to the 
hangar to see that particular plane as a glaring example of their need 
for spare parts for the planes. The man who made the point of 
taking us by the hangar is a very high-ranking British officer, one of 
the highest ranking in the Air Force. 

General Munpy. The reason that I expressed my surprise is, that, 
we are operating the B-29 in England, and we have depots over 
there, and British requisitions get into our depots. We have no 
apprecable AOCP rate on on our B-29’s; therefore, | do not see why 
the British should not be able to get their requirements for that type 
aircraft. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not want to leave the inference that was the only 
B-29 that had a shortage of spare parts in Britain. That was one 
of the chief complaints that we heard in Britain and elsewhere. It 
was principally on the B-29. They had extreme difficulty in getting 
spare parts. 

General Munpy. The support of MDAP airplanes poses several 
problems, and we are in the process of setting up the distribution 
machinery to meet the peculiar problems involved in the support 
of all nations operating our aircraft. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I do want a complete statement, and I want to know 
specifically what is being done to remedy a situation of that kind 
because it is obviously folly to send a valuable airplane abroad and 
have it sit in a hangar for lack. of parts to keep it moving. 

General Stone. They have a certain amount of money within their 
support budget, MDAP—— 
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Mr. Sixes. I would like to have a thorough and complete story on 
this picture, together with some specific information on what is being 
done to clear up the spare-parts shortage generally. Will you see 
that it is provided? Possibly it should come from some other level of 
the Department of Defense. I will leave that up to you to determine. 

General Stone. For our aircraft, or MDAP aircraft? 

Mr. Stxes. I am talking about MDAP for the moment. I would 
also like to know if you anticipate any shortage in this country. | 
would like to have a complete statement to show just what the pic- 
ture is. I have particular reference to the MDAP planes. 
(The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 







REDUCTION IN COST OF JET FUEL 











Mr. Rivey. I notice that you have an item for aircraft fuel and oil, 
and it is about $4,500,000 less than last vear. I am wondering if you 
will comment on that reduction in the face of an expanding Air Force. 
Colonel THomson. That is due in part to jet fuel coming into the 
picture at a lower cost per gallon. 
Mr. Rivey. You are getting it cheaper? 
Colonel THomson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Ritey. I am glad to hear that. 
That is all. 
Mr. Suepparpb. Mr. Taber. 









AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Taser. Now, a little better than half of this money is tied 
into the list of items that are talked about in the book for this particu- 
lar set-up. There is $51,000,000 for follow-on maintenance parts, 
$10,000,000 for winterization of aircraft, and $176,000,000 for combat 
readiness requirements. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 





The other items are rather small, and most of them relate to mis- 
cellaneous items of equipment and maintenance. Is there a very large 
percentage of this item that does go to personal services? 

Colonel Mututns. No, sir. These. items are used for aircraft 
maintenance. They are spare parts, components, and assemblies— 





the type of equipment needed to keep aircraft flying, 











OBLIGATIONS 





Mr. Taser. Can you give me the obligations that you had on this 
first item? 

General Asensio. On 411? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

General Asensio. That is 99.8 percent obligated. 


SPARE PARTS FOR AIR RESERVES 





Mr. Taser. Referring to this reserve business there are three items 
on that. They are inactive items this current fiscal year? 
Colonel Muturns. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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Mr. Taser. Does that mean you have developed your reserve 
somewhat along this line, or what does it mean? 

Colonel Mututns. That refers to the Air Reserve Forces, and in this 
particular budget the reserve forces do not have a flying-hour program 
as such for 1952. Therefore, their requirements are zero. 

Mr. Taser. What aircraft referred to in follow-on maintenance 
parts, the $51,000,000 item on page 214? 


‘“FOLLOW-ON”’ SPARE PARTS 


Colonel Muturns. I might explain what is meant by that. As has 
been discussed here previously the flying-hour program is supported 
out of two areas. The first portion is represented by spares procured 
with new production aircraft from funds in the 100 series appropria- 
tion. 

The other portion or roughly 80 percent of the program for this 
budget is supported from project 411 funds. 

In this area, we compute the requirements for approximately 
323,000 specific items of supply or equipment which are related to the 
operation of aircraft. 

In order to compute these requirements and keep a current check 
on inventory positions we have developed a cyclic mechanical com- 
putation which takes into consideration both the inventory position 
and the anticipated need, based upon the projected program. 

Some time is required to get actual consumption experience on items 
applicable to new aircraft, into the mechanical method of computing 
requirements. Therefore, the requirements for those new aircraft 
which have been in operation for only 1 year and have been supplied 
from “initial spares,” must be computed manually until adequate 
usage experience is developed. 

Spares falling into this category are classified as “follow-on.”’ 

In this case, the $51,000,000 includes spare parts for the B-47, the 
B-45, the F-86 and other newer type aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean that these new airplanes where you get 
this percentage of spare parts to start with are going to require 
$51,000,000 of spare parts right away in their first year of life? 

Colonel Muuutns. No, sir; the aircraft that we are providing sup- 
port for in the initial procurement area are not these particular air- 
craft. They are only a part of the total included in our flying-hour 
program. These particular aircraft have been in the system for a 
year, and have used their initial production of spare parts, and we 
are buying follow-on spares until we can incorporate their consumption 
rates into our mechanical system of computation. 

Mr. Taper. Most of these items that are referred to are a lot of 
minor auxiliary items, are they not? Of course, you have items here 
for parts for Consolidated-Vultee. I suppose that means the planes 
they make? 

Colonel Muturns. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That would be fighters largely, or the bombers? 

Colonel Mututns. Bombers and cargo planes, primarily B-36’s. 

Mr. Taser. Curtiss-Wright would be the fighters, would they not? 

Colonel Muturns. Primarily, yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Douglas, also, or would they be bombers? 

Colonel Muturns. Douglas makes light bombers. 
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General Asensro. The light bomber. 
Mr. Taper. The light bomber? 
General AsEensio. And transports. 
Mr. Taser. Boeing is mostly bombers? 

Colonel Muutins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And Lockheed, likewise? 

Colonel Muuurms. They make fighters. 

Mr. Taser. They make fighters? 

Colonel Muturns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And North American also. 

Now, come over to that last large item, $176,000,000, what is that? 
Colonel Mutuins. That comprises combat readiness requirements. 
Mr. Taser. What does that mean? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Arrcerarr Furi, AND Ort REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Taper. You have an item of $273,000,000 there for fuel and 
oil. I do not know about your price as to how it would run, but you 
have a table on page 217 which I do not understand. It says, ‘‘Total 
cost, funds requested by United States Air Force.”’ What does that 
mean? 

General Asensio. That is the net amount requested. Here we 
have the quantity, average unit cost, and total cost of our require- 
ments to meet objectives. 

As brought out on the bottom of page 219, and as should have been 
mentioned in answer to Mr. Riley’s question, we are not certain that 
we will be able to complete our program with the fuel procured, or 
with the sum requested in this budget. We may have to use a con- 
siderable amount of the reserves currently on hand, but we are request- 
ing less than we now visualize as our requirements. 


USE OF REREFINED OIL 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. How about the statement on page 216 that— 


The total lubricating-oil requirements are offset by 60,856 barrels of oil which 
will be realized by the rerefining of used oil drained from aircraft at United States 
Air Force installations. 

General Asrmnsio. This statement means that rerefined oil will be 
used to partially offset the total requirements and it has been so cal- 
culated in the estimate. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortn. Is it $273,000,000 including that, or is that 
over and above the $273,000,000 you are asking for? 

General Asensto. That item has been included in calculating our 
requirements, sir. ; 

Mr. Wiee.eswortn. Is it included in what you are asking for? 

General Asmnsto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to ask one question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REPLACEMENT TIRES AND INNER TUBES 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we can understand that you have to 
have spare parts to replace parts that wear out or that break. They 
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are just like automobile spare parts in many ways, but it would be a 
little hard for the public to understand why you have such a large 
request for casings and inner tubes. They know that an airplane is 
equipped with them, but they are up in the air most of the time, and 
they cannot visualize why there would be such a large demand for 
casings on all of these airplanes. 

General Munpy. An airplane has a pretty high landing speed. 
For instance, the F—80 touches down at 110 miles an hour, and those 
wheels are at a standstill when they touch down on the runway. 
Did you ever see an airplane land and see the smoke from the wheels? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; I have seen them land. 

General Munpy. They are high-pressure tires. Having to pick up 
this tremendous speed from a standstill they naturally have a high 
replacement rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. You also have a definite braking effect, and all of 
that which contributes to wearing out the rubber pretty fast. Is that 
the reason why you have to have your constant replacements? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 


FUEL INVENTORIES CONSIDERED 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 219, where you are talking about fuel and 
your inventory, when you compute this request you have taken your 
inventory of what is on hand and on order plus your computed use to 
arrive at this figure? 

General Munpy. I feel sure that is true, is it not Colonel? 

Colonel THomson. Yes, sir; it takes care of the operating pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does it take into consideration what you have on 
hand or on order from previous year’s funds? 

Colonel THomson. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you apply to that your sliding-scale use 
figure? 

Colonel THomson. That is correct. 


REPAIR TERMED MODIFICATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Then when we look on page 222 at the item of 
modernization of aircraft, the average person looking here at a B-36, 
a B-29, or a B-26, all of which we have had in existence for some time 
would assume surely those planes by now had come to a stage where 
they should not need much change, that they ought to be pretty well 
stabilized, and yet you say here the funds requested are for either 
modernization or modification of those planes. What calls for that? 

Colonel Scuurter. The percentage of dollar cost for modification 
of aircraft is reduced very rapidly from the first to the second to the 
third year, and from the fourth year on it is a very small amount. 
There are things like particular parts after a number of years’ use that 
crystallize or break. Then we check all of the other aircraft with that 
same item on it, and we find quite a number of them crystallized or 
cracked. Therefore, it will require modification to change all of this 
item. 

Mr. Scrivner. You call that a modification; we would call that a 
repair on a car. 
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Colonel Scuurter. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, some of this that is called modification or 
modernization actually is what we, in the normal use of an automo- 
bile, would call a repair or replacement or broken parts. 

Colonel Scnurter. That is right, if it were an axle on your car you 
would call it replacement. We would call it a modification. 

Mr. SHEepparD. Is there anything further, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Referring to the reimbursement items that 
run to $20,600,000 in respect to spares and spare parts, and in respect 
to fuel and oil, where do they come from, the Navy? That is on page 
202 of the justifications. 

Captain Votumer. Yes, sir. They also include commercial carriers. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Commercial carriers? 

Captain Votumer. Yes, sir, commercial carriers landing at Air 
Force installations during emergencies are serviced with parts or fuel 
and oil on a reimbursable basis. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. That means that you are going to have about 
$20,600,000 more than you are requesting here by reason of these 
reimbursements? 

Captain Votimer. Yes, sir; that is correct. Our over-all require- 
ments include anticipated reimbursements of this amount. 


BASIS FOR SEPARATE PARTS PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. WiaGieswortu. I am not clear on this, but it seems to me we 
first buy a plane, and then we buy spare parts. Then you come down 
to this 411 program and buy some more spare parts which include the 
follow-on maintenance parts, and the combat-readiness requirements, 
and then we buy some more spare parts which we call a reserve. Why 
do we have to break this down into all of these steps? 

Colonel Muuuins. Sir, the reason for procuring parts at the time the 
aircraft is procured is because we can get concurrent delivery of spares 
with the delivery of the aircraft. Provisioning for these spares 
covers one year’s requirements. This practice enables the Air Force 
to establish definite consumption rates and projections in future 
procurement. At the time that a new aircraft is being procured it 
would be uneconomical to attempt to project requirements throughout 
the life of the aircraft which may be from 6 to 12 or more years. 

In order to support our program in this area, we have broken the 
total flying-hour program down to isolate that portion which is 
applicable to project 411, and that is the portion that you see reflected 
in this item. 

Mr. WiccLesworrn. It is not clear to me yet. Why do you not 
buy the necessary spares when the plane comes out of the factory in 
the first place? 

General Asensio. The difficulty there, sir, is that our flying-hour 
program is premised on the over-all program which we are to maintain. 
During past years we have had a very restricted flymg-hour program. 
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We cannot anticipate what an aircraft will fly during its total life 
due to changing operational requirements. Therefore, we have to 
consider each year’s program before we can anticipate the spares 
needed to support that particular program. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Well, if you have to buy initial spare parts 
and then buy project 411 spare parts and project 411—-R spare parts 
in order to have the plane function efficiently, the unit costs do not 
mean very much, do they? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; they do. As a matter of fact our 
follow-on spare parts mentioned in here do not apply to the same 
aircraft for which initial spare parts are being procured. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. They may, may they not? 

General Asgensio. They are not the same specific aircraft. They 
are the same types, perhaps, but the mechanical computation allows 
full credit for initial spares delivered with production aircraft, in 
developing the dollars required in this area. 

Colonel Muuuins. If I may add a little to that, sir, the way we 
develop that portion of the total flying-hour program which is to be 
supported from initial spares, is to take the production schedule for all 
aircraft that are going to be delivered during the period being con- 
sidered. These aircraft are projected to fly a certain number of hours 
per month, and we then deduct this projection from the total flying- 
hour program. The remainder of the program is supported out of 
project 411. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrn. Is there any over-all figure or percentage 
which you use ia terms of a given plane coming out of the factory 
tomorrow that will reflect the initial spare parts, and the spare parts 
in 411, and the spare parts in 411—R? 

General AsEeNsro. Project 411-R refers to Air Force Reserve. 
In fiscal year 1952 there is no requirement under this project. 


BUDGET FOR INITIAL SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Wiae.eswortnu. I was reaching for a dollar figure or a per- 
centage figure in terms of the cost of the plane. You do not have 
anything like that? 

Colonel Muuturns. The initial spares for each aircraft is budgeted 
for on the basis of percentage of the cost of the airplane, the material 
cost to support it for 1 year. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. For the initial spare parts? 

Colonel Mutts. Yes, sir; the initial spare parts. 

Mr. WiacLesworrH. Then over and above that you have the 
project 411 spare parts? 

Major Krerriteson. Maybe I should attempt to clarify this point 
for Mr. Wigglesworth. Initial spares are for the first year of opera- 
tion after the aircraft leave the production line. ‘Follow-on”’ spares 
are in project 411. This requirement may be for the same type 
of planes as those already out of the production line and in service. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. But there were initial spare parts for them 
when they came out of the factory? 
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MAINTENANCE SPARE PARTS RELATE TO YEAR-OLD AIRCRAFT 


Major Kerrixson. Yes, sir; there were initial spares when they 
came off the production line. ‘Follow-on” spare parts provide for 
the period after the initial spare parts are exhausted. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that project 411 only relates to aircraft out 
of production? 

Colonel Muturns. Yes, sir; that is correct, out of production for 
such a length of time that they have utilized the initial spares. We 
initially support the aircraft for 1 year from initial spares. 

Mr. Taser. Then we better get information on that; we better get 
information as to how long the plane will remain in the program 
when picked up in project 411. 

Mr. Wicciesworra. None of the $4.5 million we are talking about 
now applies to any plane that is less than a year old? 

Colonel Muturns. That is correct—no aircraft that has been deliv- 
ered for less than a year. It may apply to a type of aircraft that is 
still in the production schedule, but the particular airplane will have 
been in the system for over a year. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. On all of the items which are “mechanically 
computed,” the computation is based on experience in terms of the 
contemplated flying hours for the second, third, or fourth year, as 
the case may be? 

Colonel Muturns. Yes, sir. Each year’s budget estimate is com- 
puted on the basis of consumption experience applied to the flying- 
hour program for the budget year. 


ORGANIZATION, BAsE, AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Manon. General Mundy, I have before me pages 224 and 
225 of the justifications in the program 420, “Organization, base, 
and maintenance equipment and supplies.”’ We will insert those pages 
in the record. 

Summary of obligations by projects 





' 
| : 
rer 1950 actual [1951 estimated! jon5 (opi matac 
Descriptions obligations | obligations —_ estimates 


| 
(1) 2 | @) | (4) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Organization, base and maintenance equipment_......... 421 $60, 855, 174 | $347, 787,000 | $250, 000, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance equipment, Reserve 
421R 3, 380, 469 2, 095, 000 989, 000 

Organization, base and maintenance equipment, Reserve 
SPU CT Ro hac keasencsennccnas SOAS 261, 683 894, 000 1, 135, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance supplies__.......... 422 55, 180,686 | 335, 155, 000 338, 381, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance supplies, Reserve. 422K 1, 692, 149 2, 758, 000 730, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance supplies, Reserve Officers 
Training Corps 107, 109 243, 000 307, 000 





Total direct obligations 121, 477, 270 | 688, 932, 000 591, 542, 000 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Organization, base and maintenance equipment ‘ 101, 975 4, 300, 000 5, 000, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance supplies y 8, 413, 704 2, 900, 000 3, 000, 000 


« 














Total reimbursable obligations.................-......_- 8, 515, 679 7, 200, 000 | 8, 000, 000 


Total obligations | 599, 542, 000 
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Mr. Manon. Under that program you have projects 421, 421R, 
421S, 422, 422R, and 422S, showing an over-all request of $591 ,542,000, 
which is somewhat less than the request for fiscal 1951. 

Will you speak to that request? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Munpy. We are prepared with an opening statement and 
a presentation, if you would care to have it. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Munpy. This program titled “Organization, Base and 
Maintenance Equipment and Supplies’ is divided into two projects: 
One for minor equipment, which is, however, nonexpendable and 
which generally can be repaired and made serviceable, and the other 
for supplies which are consumed in use or converted in the process 
of construction or manufacture. Differing from the technical nature 
of the items which you examined in previous projécts, the several 
hundred thousand items in these two projects are generally those of 
across-the-board application, subject to being used by virtually every 
individual, every organization and every installation of the Air Force. 

Included as equipment are the small powered tools with which an 
airman works, the desks in our offices, the special clothing that the 
airman needs, the parachutes and other equipage; minor items of 
navigation equipment, fuel and oil handling equipment, mess hall and 
kitchen equipment, laundry and dry-cleaning equipment, items 
required for airfield lighting, compressed gas cylinders, and so forth. 
Similar to major items of equipment, most of this equipment is 
controlled by authorization tables which define what organizations 
are permitted their use and in what quantity. 

The supplies include chemicals, soaps, dopes, paint, and numerous 
other housekeeping items; small hand tools, tool kits, spares and 
repair parts for all vehicles, and all major equipment items, cordage 
and leather products, lumber and lumber products, office supplies, 
commercial hardware and packing supplies, all of which add up to 
thousands of individual items needed to facilitate and sustain the 
work of individuals and organizations in their effort toward the 
support of the Air Force. 

As in project 411, part of the equipment for these items has been 
computed by the mechanical method and manual computations were 
made on the remainder. Also, the same as aircraft spares, all of these 
items are included in the world-wide stock balance reporting system 
and thus all assets of this material have been considered in arriving 
at the requirement. 

Colonel Mullins is prepared with the presentation on project 421. 





ORGANIZATION, BASE, AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. The request for project 421 is $250,000,000 for 

“Organization, base, and ‘maintenance equipment.’”’ To what extent 

is this equipment, and to what extent is this pay for personnel? 
Colonel Muuuins. There are no funds included in this project for 

pay of personnel. This is all equipment, sir. I have a prepared 

statement, if you would care to have it. 

Mr. Manon. If it is rather brief, suppose you read it. 
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Colonel Mcuuins. The estimate for project 421 covers ‘Organiza- 
tion, base, and maintenance equipment.” 

If you will please refer to page 226 of your estimates you will note 
that we are requesting $250,000,000 for this type of equipment. 

The material provided for in this project consists of centrally 
procured items of equipment generally of a minor nature required by 
the military organizations and the base activities both in the zone of 
interior and overseas. The types of equipment, uses of same, and 
authorizations are very much akin to those items found in the ‘‘200” 
appropriations, “Major items of equipment.’’ The items in this 
project include all end items of equipment exclusive of those classified 
as capital equipment and contained in specific lists of major procure- 
ment categories. 

These items are of reparable nature * * * a certain percentage 
of which can actually be returned to serviceable condition in military 
depots when worn or damaged through everyday wear and _ tear. 
This project does not contain consumption-type items since they fall 
into the category provided for in project 422, “Organization, base and 
maintenance supplies.”” Mention is made of both the reparable and 
consumption items in order to indicate that in this project will be 
found end items of equipment only, whereas the major reparable 
components and the bits and pieces necessary for the maintenance 
and operation of these end items are not included. 

The method of computation used in arriving at procurement re- 
quirements for this type of equipment takes complete cognizance and 
allows for full value of those items presently in reparable stock which 
may be repaired and reissued to satisfy a portion of the requirement. 
Within this project there is included, not only those items normally 
considered as organizational equipment to be issued to squadrons and 
bases, but there is also included items of personal issue such as flying 
clothing of all types, parachutes, gas masks, crash helmets, and so 
forth. 

In addition we have expressed in this estimate such other require- 
ments, computed manually, as (1) “Landing mats’? which appears on 
page 235 and (2) “Modernization of ground equipment” which ap- 
pears on pages 241 through 243. 

Landing mats are required to provide for the Air Force in those 
areas wherein permanent construction is not feasible and to overcome 
existing deficiencies in runway lengths, dispersed parking areas, and 
aprons. In the event of a requirement for rapid expansion of ai: 
fields overseas, steel landing mat is the most expeditious means to 
accomplish the expansion. 

The items included in the category of modernization of ground 
equipment are the minor items of equipment required for the moderni- 
zation or conversion of base organizational and personnel equipment 
to be on hand during fiscal year 1952. These requirements were 
based on past experience of the Air Force, reports of unsatisfactory 
performance of various types of equipment, and the mission the 
equipment must perform. 

Gentlemen, you will note that pages 245 through 247 express the 
requirements for “Organization, base and maintenance equipment”’ 
to support the Air Reserve and Air Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
These requirements were computed by the application of pertinent 
program elements or in the same manner as the Regular Air Force. 
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PROPERTY CLASSIFICATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Our justification book here reveals statements as to 
projects 421 on page 226 through page 243. If you do-not mind, let 
us look through these pages and have your comment with respect 
to some of these items. I note here on page 226 items 05 and 06 
under “Property class.” Of what significance is that? 


NAVIGATIONS INSTRUMENTS 


Colonel Mutuiens. The numbers 05 and 06 are merely property 
class code numbers. It is an administrative tool used to systematically 
group related items of equipment and supplies into classes. In each 
one of these classifications there is a certain related category of equip- 
ment. All items in a specific category, such as navigation instru- 
ments and kits, will be classified under the applicable property class, 
which in this case is 05A. 


CLOTHING AND PERSONNEL EQUIPAGE 


Mr. Manon. Looking at page 227 “‘Clothing and personnel equip- 
age,” what is that? 

Colonel Muuuins. That property class includes all of the items of 
clothing and personal issue equipment, not included in the clothing 
stock fund, such as parachutes, gas masks, crash helmets, flying boots, 
flying suits, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have an itemized list of all this equipment 
which you purchase under this request? 


Colonel Muututns. Not available here. There areapproximately 
400 or 500 items within that particular property class, and the total 
project has some 10,000 to 12,000 items. The requirements are com- 


puted item by item and consolidated into a total property class 
requirement. 


REPLACEMENT CLOTHING AND PERSONAL EQUIPAGE 


Mr. Manon. In fiscal year 1951 we appropriated about $184 million 
for this clothing and personal equipage. Is that not adequate to 
carry you through fiscal 1952? 

Colonel Muutuins. The $12 million requested in fiscal 1952 is to 
furnish replacement quantities of those items that are worn out 
through fair wear and tear. We are not procuring any replacement 
quantities for new items we procured during fiscal 1931, but we are 
procuring replacement quantities for those items that are of such age 
that they will be wearing out in fiscal 1952. 

General Asensio. May I refer you to page 232, where that item 
appears again? You will see our calculated requirements under 
property class 13 ‘Clothing and personal equipage’”’ are slightly in 
excess of $17 million on the basis of the calculation described to you 
by Colonel Mullins. We are, as explained earlier, endeavoring to 
take the most conservative approach possible and, instead of asking 
at this time for the entire $17 million which our experience has proved 
necessary, we are asking for $12.6 million in an effort to see whether 
we can get along with that or not. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Now you come down to project 25-A on page 227, 
and you are asking for office equipment $3,583,000. You secured 
$18 million plus for this purpose in fiscal 1951. 

Then you have “Furniture and fixtures,’ under project 40-A—a 
very small amount—and ‘Furnishings, except furniture,”’ a very small 
amount, 

Make some statement about your office equipment. 

Colonel Muuuins. The requirement for such items depends to a 
great extent upon the personnel program as they are used by per- 
sonnel in their day to day operations. 


OFFICE MACHINES 


Mr. Manon. What equipment is embraced in this $3.5 million 
request? 

Colonel Muturns. All types of office equipment—calculating ma- 
chines, typewriters, duplicating machines, accounting machines, and 
so forth. 

OFFICE FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 


Mr. Manon. Office equipment is not cohsidered to be office furni- 
ture; that would not be desks and things of that kind? 

Colonel Muturns. No, sir. Desks are included under Property 
class 40—A, ‘‘Furniture and fixtures.” 

Mr. Manon. Why do you need $300,000 additional for that 
purpose? 

Colonel Muturns. That is a specific item to cover the require- 
ments of the new Air Force Finance Division which was not activated 
until the latter part of fiscal year 1951. 


MESS HALL AND BAKERY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. In the item ‘Mess hall and bakery equipment,’’ you 
are requesting $14 million. Is that necessary? 

Colonel Muuurns. Yes, sir. That depends, to a great extent, upon 
the input of personnel, and as a large portion of the personnel pro- 
gram will not be accomplished until 1952, it was not included in the 
requirement for 1951. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. General Moore, you will remember that some policy 
was laid down with respect to laundry and dry-cleaning equipment at 
bases within the continental United States. 

General Moore. In the new construction program, as I understand 
it, the pending authorization bill before the legislative committee, 
Mr. Vinson’s committee, does not include any provision for building 
new laundries at posts where there are nearby sufficient commercial 
laundry facilities to do that work on a contract basis. 

Mr. Manon. Are these requests for laundry and dry-cleaning equip- 
ment compatible with that policy, Colonel? 

Colonel Muuuins. Yes, sir; they are. The amount requested 
herein represents certain replacements for items of equipment we 





have in use at the present time that, you might say, are worn out 
through fair wear and tear, and also there are certain items of equip- 
ment that will be procured for new installations, and the fact that 
certain installations will not require laundry equipment has been 
taken into consideration. 


MODERNIZATION OF GROUND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. On page 228 you have a request for ‘‘ Modernization 
of ground equipment.”” What does that involve? 

‘olonel Scuurrer. We discussed a few minutes ago the modern- 
ization of aircraft. This is a similar requirement, except it pertains 
to ground equipment. For example if a ground generator used to 
start aircraft is not of sufficient power to start new type aircraft, we 
will modify that particular piece of equipment so that it will start 
the new type aircraft and thus preclude the purchase of a new item. 


REQUEST COMPARED TO COMPUTED REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. On page 232 you enumerate what you have done 
about some of your program requirements. What is the significance 
of that page? 

General Asenstio. All of the pages from 230 through 244 represent 
a tabulation of our fiscal vear 1952 requirements. The tabulation on 
pages 226, 227, and 228 is merely a summary of our requirements. 
Pages 230 through 244 indicate by property class what requirements 
we actually computed to meet the Air Force program objectives. 
They show that we are not requesting the total computed require- 
ment but something less in an‘effort to take the most conservative 
approach. 

Mr. Sikes. I note from your statement that the requirements for 
equipment and supplies are based on tables of organization and 
equipment based on previous experience, vou might say. Now, you 
show a lesser requirement for fiscal 1952, and you stated that is in an 
effort to get by with less money than you actually think you are 
going to need. What efforts, specifically, are made to hold down the 
requirements so that there is going to be a reasonable prospect of 
getting by with less money rather than having to come back for a 
supplemental appropriation or a deficit appropriation? 


FIELD SURVEY TEAMS 


General Stone. I can answer that question by giving an example. 
We just sent a team over to the Far Eastern Air Force in Korea to 
examine, with the agericies in the field in Korea, their equipment 
requirements. That team actually went out into the field and reviewed 
what the mechanics and various people in the field were doing with 
the equipment we supplied them. Where we found a piece of equip- 
ment that was not being used, that particular piece of equipment was 
recorded and tables of organization and equipment will be adjusted 
to reflect this reduced requirement. In other words, what we are 
doing is actually sending survey teams into the field to see if all 
equipment is in fact needed and, where we think we can get along 
with less or the equipment is not being used to the extent we first 
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deemed it would be used, we take action to preclude future authoriza- 
tions for such items. 


ASSURANCE OF MAXIMUM UTILIZATION 


Mr. Srxes. What do you do to insure that you are getting the full 
life, ‘hie full wearability, the full value out of an item? 

General Stoner. If the equipment is not used properly or is lost or 
destroyed through negligence, it is surveyed, and if any individual is 
found guilty of not taking care of the equipment as he should, he is 
disciplined or court-martialed. 

Mr. Sixes. That does not happen very often; does it? 

General Stone. Not too often; no, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What is done under normal circumstances to insure that 
a& man wears out for example a pair of flying boots? 

General Stone. I do not know exactly how to answer that question. 
[ have a pair of flying boots I have had for about 10 years now and am 
still using them. I dare say with other pilots, the experience is about 
the same. If I lose those flying boots, t have to pay for them, because 
they are in good shape. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you know of any specific check-up system that is 
used to determine that the full life is being gotten out of each item of 
equipment? 

ANNUAL INVENTORY 

General Stone. Once a year an inventory is taken of each indi- 
vidual’s equipment, and a report is made as to whether or not he 
has that equipment in his possession and whether or not it is in good 
shape. If it is not in his possession, he is charged for it through 
action of a board of survey. If it is not in shape to be used, is 
worn out, he is supposed to come in and draw a new piece of sip 
ment. Usually equipment which he might bring in, in an unservice- 
able condition, is inspected to determine why it is not in serviceable 
condition and whether it can be further utilized. There is good con- 
trol maintained. 

Mr. Stxes. In combat there is greater use of equipment and, of 
course, it is extremely difficult under combat conditions to keep a 
realistic check on equipment. If a soldier comes in and says he 
needs clothing or equipment you are going to issue to him. What, 
if anything, do you do in order to determine that there is not a lot of 
waste or even black market operations in equipment in combat 
areas? 


PERSONNEL EFFICIENCY RATINGS 


General Stone. It is carefully supervised. I explained once before 
that each officer or supervisor of the Air Force is evaluated as to his 
efficiency. One of the first things evaluated, is whether or not he 
is a good manager and makes full and economical use of the facilities 
at his disposal. From the Air Chief of Staff right on down to lowest 
echelons, personnel are impressed with the need for proper utilization 
of equipment. If it ever comes to the attention of any senior personnel] 
that a junior is not using his equipment properly, a remark has to be 
made to that effect on his efficiency report. 


eePataer ees 
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Mr. Sixes. Are those reports studied carefully enough to determine 
that a junior officer himself exercises a strict accounting for equipment? 

General Stone. I would say ‘‘Yes,” sir. Those reports are consid- 
ered by promotion boards. 

General Munpy. Even in combat, the individuals are still held 
responsible. I recall several instances of pilots being given punish- 
ment involving fines and reprimands for the careless handling of 
attack airplanes and doing damage to them. I recall another officer, 
a very splendid air commander, who got three reprimands and was 
fined under the 104th Article of War and was not integrated into 
the Regular Service because of this. 

There is a continuous effort made, no matter whether the man is in 
combat or not, to see that he properly utilizes equipment. 


REPAIRABLE ITEMS 


Mr. Stxes. What about repairable items? Is that to be discussed 
in this project or in project 422? 

Colonel Muutrns. In this project. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us something about your efforts to salvage equip- 
ment and repair it and place it back in use. 


SCREENING OF DAMAGED AND WORN ITEMS 


Colonel Mutuins. All damaged items are turned in to the main- 
tenance and repair shops or depots and are there screened very care- 
fully to determine what items can be put back into use. If the item 
can be repaired and returned to use, that is accomplished; if the con- 
dition of the item is such that it would be better to tear it down and 
reclaim its parts or components for use in repairing other items, that 
is accomplished. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the reward and what is the punishment for a 
good job and a poor job respectively, on the repair of equipment? 
In other words, it is less trouble not to repair; so who is going to check 
on the man and reprimand or punish him if he throws away a pair 
of boots rather than to say “Let us see what we can do toward repair- 
ing them.”’ 

Colonel Scuurter. As an experienced base commander, I can answer 
that question at base level. If aman has a pair of boots and he feels 
they are worn out and he needs a new pair, he takes them to supply 
to turn them in for a replacement pair. There is an inspector there 
who determines whether or not the item is reparable. If it is repa- 
rable, he will forward it to the depot. At the depot they will again 
review or inspect the item, and if it is reparable, it goes into the 
maintenance shops for repair. 

Mr. Srxgs. If it is not? 

Colonel Scuurter. If it is determined at the base level that it is 
not reparable—and let us say it is a pair of boots—then there is 
nothing to do with them except to throw them away, as there is 
nothing to salvage. If it is an item like a generator or something of 
that nature, they send it in to the depot, and the depot determines 
whether there are any parts in that generator that can be removed 
and reused—in other words, if there are any parts that can be re- 
claimed. 
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Mr. Srtxes. What training does the man have who decides whether 
an item is reparable or not? 

Colonel ScuurtEr. Normally you will find the inspectors will be 
the most experienced men, who have been in the service longer and 
are, through experience, able to make such determinations. Perhaps 
he has been down on the line where they actually do repair work and 
has worked himself up to the position as an inspector. He can usually 
tell actually by just looking at the item or opening it up in some in- 
stances, such as a generator, what the condition is. 


CHEMICALS, CLEANING COMPOUNDS, ETC, 


Mr. Taser. I noticed in General Mundy’s statement with refer- 
ence to this particular item that it included chemicals, soaps, dopes, 
paints, and numerous other items. I also find. that this previous item 
has the same thing in it, which appears on page 210. Are they getting 
in twice? 

Colonel Muturns. No, sir. The particular items you are referring 
to on page 210 are those that are used on aircraft, and these are the 
ones that are used for all other purposes, other than the support of the 
aircraft program as such. 

Mr. Taper. What, for instance? 

Colonel Muuurns. Certain types of cleaning compounds are used 
on aircraft to clean the interior and the exterior of the airplane, and 
these are included in the requirements on page 210. Within the same 
property class, but not the same specific items, are soaps, dopes, or 
compounds used on buildings and other types of equipment other than 
aircraft which are included under project 422. The items themselves 
are segregated between the two projects as to whether they are appli- 
cable to aircraft operation or applicable to the normal operation of a 
base. 

SPECIAL ITEMS IN 1951 ONLY 


Mr. Taser. There seems to be a group of items on page 228 that 
appeared this year that do not appear next, or is that simply because 
of the year in which they are financed? 

Colonel Muturns. That is so, sir. That portion of the program 
which is spelled out here is specific line item requirements over and 
above those which are included within the property class breakdown. 
They are one-time requirements with the exception of modernization 
of ground equipment, which will be a continuing requirement. 


HELIUM AND OXYGEN 


Mr. Taser. Do you use much helium these days? 

Colonel Mututns. Not nearly as much helium as we do breathing 
oxygen within the particular category referred to. The major portion 
is oxygen for high altitude aircraft. 


FLYING FIELD AND HANGAR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taper. You have quite an item in here for flying field and 
hangar equipment. 
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LANDING MATS 


Colonel Muuutns. The major portion of that requirement is for 
the landing mats which I mentioned in my opening statement. There 
are other minor items of flying field and hangar equipment budgeted 
for herein, but $20,750,000 of the total is for landing mats, which is 
in the nature of a reserve in order that the Air Force may accomplish 
its mission on advance bases where we do not have permanent landing 
strips available. 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Taser. You have quite a big item here for furniture and fix- 
tures, $15,000,000. Why do you need so much? 

Mr. Mutuins. We are only requesting $300,000 in fiscal year 1952 
for furniture and fixtures. The computed requirements to support 
the program, as mentioned before, is $15,000,000. 

Mr. Taper. You are asking for only $300,000? 

Colonel Mutuins. Yes. 

Mr. WieeLesworts. How much did you have this fiscal year? 

Colonel Muuurns. $55,863,247. 


ITEMS INCLUDED 


That item of furniture and fixtures is a little bit misleading to a 
certain extent because it includes a lot of things besides just desks 
and chairs. That is what people normally think of, desks and chairs. 

Mr. Taser. What does it include? 

Colonel Muuurns. One of the large portions of the requirement is 
for cots, beds, and mattresses. They are all included in this particular 
property class. 

Mr. Taser. How much was included there in the $55,000,000 for 
that? 

Colonel Mutuiins. Approximately $30,000,000 of the total of 
$55,000,000. Foot lockers were also included. That is an item of 
individual use by the airman, just as steel cots and mattresses. 

Mr. Taser. What was the rest for? 

Colonel Muuturns. Furniture and fixtures; primarily office furniture 
such as filing cabinets, safes, shelving, chairs, and desks. In addition 
storage bins are included herein. 

Mr. Taner. You should have had a lot of desks in service when 
the Ist of July of last year rolled around. Your civilian employees 
will not run more than 20 percent? 

Colonel Mutuuins. I would hesitate to quote a percentage on that. 
I am not familiar with the civilian personnel program. We have 
had a terrific shortage of office furniture since the first of last July. 
We did have some on hand that we could issue immediately to support 
the build-up. However, in this particular area we have had to 
resort to borrowing from other agencies where possible. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much of the $55,000,000 did you actually spend 
and get delivery on? 

Colonel Muutins. I could not give you an answer on what we 
actually had delivered. 
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General Asensio. I can give you the obligations. 99.8 percent 
obligated in M and O to project 421. 

Mr. Taper. For the whole thing? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Of the $55,000,000 how much was obligated? 

General Asensio. I do not have that specific breakdown but 
undoubtedly it is comparable since it is practically fully obligated. 









DISTINCTION BETWEEN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Mr. WiaGieswortu. Is there a hard and fast line drawn between 
equipment and supplies? 

Colonel Muturns. As far as the items that are included in the 
budget are concerned, yes. Project 422 will include those items that 
are of a consumption nature. They will normally lose their identity 
after issue or will be consumed in the normal course of operations. 
For example, a wheel or any component part of a vehicle will lose its 
identity and as such is a consumption type item budgeted for under 
maintenance and operation project 422. 









PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, AERIAL 






Mr. Wiae.eswortn. What is this photographic aerial equipment? 
We talked a lot about that this morning under another item. It seems 
to turn up here again under maintenance quipment. 

Colonel Mutuins. The equipment herein will include photographic 
accessories, such as lenses, shutters and other items including small 
cameras of a low unit cost. Large cameras, those of a high dollar 
value, are procured in the major procurement area. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. How many cameras would this represent? 
You had over $4,000,000 this year and you want another $1,000,000 
for small cameras. 

Colonel Mutuins. I cannot answer now as to how many cameras 
: that represents. 

d Mr. WiacLteswortH. What types of cameras? 

3 Colonel Muuurns. I cannot answer that, however, there are not as 
& many cameras in this area as there are other items of equipment such 
g as camera dynamotors, flash units, shutters, lenses, view finders, and 
other items used in photographic missions. 

Mr. WicGLeswortrH. Why would you not put all that together 
instead of bringing it in in two different appropriations? We spent 


































a a large part of a day on photographic equipment in another appro- 
Fi priation. Now you bring in some more. I suppose we will find some 
3] more in another item. It is pretty difficult to get an over-all picture 
when everything is broken up this way. 
Colonel Muuutns. Under the concept of putting capital equipment 
a under the major procurement area, we have excluded those cameras of 
i high dollar value from this project. This enables us to take a more 
é: critical look at the major procurement requirements in applicable 
. areas. 

be AIR-CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT 

‘Hy 

: Mr. WiacLtesworrn. What is the air-conditioning and refrigerating 
‘ item? You had $39,000,000 this year and you want $4,000,000 more. 








Is that for airplanes? 
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Colonel Muturns. It represents the requirement to support normal 
organizational authorizations at all command levels within the Air 
Force. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. What for? 

Colonel Muuuins. One of the primary users of this type of equip- 
ment is hospitals. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Any houses or offices? 

Colonel Muuuins. Yes, sir. This is equipment that is not fixed 
but can be installed. 

USES INTENDED 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. This must be based on something. You do 
not come here with a $4,000,000 request out of aclearsky. You must 
have some breakdown. 

Colonel Muturns. Yes. It is based on the individual authoriza- 
tion for the type of equipment and the number of organizations or 
units authorized the particular items involved. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. What does it include? I want something 
specific. Is it limited to hospitals, as you suggest, or does it extend 
to offices or barracks or houses for example? 

Colonel Muttins. It includes air-conditioning, evaporating-cooling, 
mechanical-ventilation systems and refrigeration equipment, 

Mr. WiccieswortH. For what? 

Colonel Muturns. Buildings and facilities at locations where cli- 
matic conditions are such that air conditioning is required. The 
authorization for such installations are limited to specific criteria 
published as Air Force policy and carefully screened before approval. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You could use it for anything. Is it wide 


open? You do not tell us what it is based on. 1 suppose somebody 
has a breakdown of the figure. 

General Munpy. We can get you the breakdown 

Mr. WiGGLEeswortH. Suppose you supply it for the record. I 
would like to see what this item is going to be used for. 

General Munpy. We will supply it for the record. 

(The information requested will be furnished later.) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiacLeswortnh. You have $1,500,000 for musical instru- 
ments and $2,000,000 for athletic equipment. Is this going to complete 
your requirements for musical instruments, or is it only a starter? 

Colonel Mutuins. It will complete the requirement for the initial 
procurement of the total authorized quantity; that is to initially 
support the 95-wing Air Force. There will be certain replacement 
requirements in each area, depending upon the life of a particular 
item involved. 


HOUSING AND EQUIPMENT AUTHORIZED OVERSEAS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Suppose that an officer or a civilian arrives 
at some foreign post tomorrow, are there tables of organization that 
specify how many rooms he is entitled to, or how much furniture he is 
entitled to, or how many servants,if any, he is entitled to? 
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Colonel Muuuins. The table of authorization will reflect what his 
organization is authorized. 

Mr. WiaeGieswortu. There is no table of authorization by rank 
or position held? 

Colonel Mu.tuiys. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Are you sure of that? 

Colonel Muuurns. There is an authorization for office furniture for 
individuals of certain rank, but there is no table of authorization 
for 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. Does it go to the number of rooms they should 
have for a residence, or the number of servants that they are entitled 
to at the residence? 

Colonel Muturns, No, sir. 

Mr. WicG.teswortu. Are you sure of that? 

Colonel Muturns. I know of none. 

Mr. Wiaaueswortu. I have been told that there is a cut and dried 
provision so that if a man arrives as a brigadier general he is entitled 
to so many rooms, so much furniture, that he can go down to the 
warehouse and pick up the number of tables and the number of chairs 
he is entitled to, and that in certain instances, the number of servants 
is prescribed. Everything is laid down. I would be interested to 
know if that is a fact, and if so, I would like to see what the provisions 
are. 

RENTAL ALLOWANCE 


General Stoner. The rental allowance an officer gets depends upon 
his rank; that is true. That is a monetary authorization which 
covers the number of rooms that he would normally get in a house. 

For example, a general officer gets more rooms than a second lieu- 
tenant, and that is reflected in his allowances that he gets in his pay. 
I do not know of any particular authorization or paper which says 
that a general officer will get so many rooms and a second lieutenant 
will get so many. However, regulations govern what is to be con- 
sidered adequate quarters. If a second lieutenant goes to a post, 
camp or station and is married, and if there is a room in the bachelor 
quarters and that is all he can occupy, he does not have to occupy that 
particular room because he is married and is authorized to live off the 
post. As far as I know, there is no T. O. & E. that covers this ques- 
tion. I know of no provisions except in the pay scale. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. For neither military nor civilian personnel? 

General Stone. That is right. I know of none. It is provided in 
the pay scale. 

General Moorer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 
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ORGANIZATION, BASE, AND MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES 


WITNESS 


COL. C. D. KAUFFMAN, SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 


Turspay, Juty 10, 1951. 

Mr. Manon. General Mundy, we will resume our hearing. 

I am looking at page 224, at program 420 and at projects 422. 
422-R, and 422- S “Organization, base, and maintenance supplies” 
for Regular and Reserve officers training camps—-a sum running in 
excess of $338 million. 

On page 248 I see you have begun a statement about these require- 
ments. Will you proceed to support your needs? 

Colonel Muuutns. The estimate for project 422 covers organiza- 
tion, base, and maintenance supplies. 


CONSUMABLE SUPPLIES 


’ The $338,381,000 being requested on page 248 of your estimate 
will provide for the procurement of centrally procured expendable 
supplies used by the Air Force in the support and operation of its 
organizations and installations world-wide. These supplies, being of 
a nonrepairable nature are known as consumption-type items in that 
they are commodities which are ordinarily consumed or expended 
after they are put into use or which lose their identity in the process 
of construction or manufacture or which form a part of equipment or 
fixed property. These supplies consist of the innumerable small items 
required for daily operation such as electrical supplies, lumber, photo- 
graphic supplies, chemicals, office and printing supplies, commercial 
hardware, and maintenance parts and supplies required in the sup- 
port of gr ound equipment authorized in tables of allowance and tables 
of organization and equipment. 

Excluded from this estimate are those items of supply which are 
peculiar to aircraft and those which are procured locally by Air Force 
installations. 

BASIS FOR BUDGET REQUEST 


In the computation of this estimate, the basic principle involved is 
the development of a consumption rate which, when applied to the 
projected future program, results in the supply item requirements for 
the period. The rate is determined by dividing the total issues for a 
given past period by the program for the same period. This consump- 
tion rate, applied to the projected future level of activity determines 
the consumption requirement from which is deducted available assets 
to determine the net procurement requirement. 

The computation of requirements to support the expanded Air 
Force is divided into two categories—those computed manually and 
those computed mechanically. The requirements which have been 
computed manually represent (1) new items coming into the Air 
Force system for which consumption experience and program elements 
have not been developed, (2) other requirements related to the 
expansion of the Air Force which were not developed in time for their 
inclusion in the mechanical computation, and (3) one-time issue 
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requirements, or requirements to support peculiar programs not 
related directly to a particular program element. 
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With the funds as requested in this project the Air Force will be 
able to meet the programed requirement for fiscal year 1952 for all 
expendable supplies and maintenance parts. However, here the 
support will not be in full accord with the normal operational policies 
of the Air Force, as the funds requested are not sufficient to provide 
for inventories at the end of fiscal year 1952 required to support a 
fully manned 95-wing Air Force through fiscal year 1953. Accomplish- 
ment of our programed objectives will result in a decreased inventory 
level below that considered essential. 

Gentlemen, you will note that pages 261 through 264 expressed the 
requirements for “Organization, base and maintenance supplies’’ 
to support the Air Reserve and Air Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
These requirements were computed by the application of pertinent 
program elements or in the same manner as the Regular Air Force 
requirements. 

I might mention the fact that within this area there are some 
420,000 individual items of supply which, when computed individually, 
take into consideration the asset position, and the projected require- 
ment for that item based on past consumption information to obtain 
the new procurement requirement. 

Mr. Manon. Does that conclude your statement? 
Colonel Muturns. Yes, sir. 


NUMBERS OF ITEMS INVOLVED 


Mr. Manon. Will you recite the figure again of the number of 
supplies? 

Colonel Muturns. The total dollar requirement? 

Mr. Manon. Not the dollars, but the total number of items 
involved. 

Colonel Mutirns. Four hundred and twenty thousand individual 
items. 

Mr. Manon. You mean individual kinds of items? 

Colonel Muturns. No, sir; not kinds of items but individual stock 
numbered items, within the category breakdown shown in the estimate. 
Included within this project are all bits and pieces that go with end 
items of equipment and are necessary to maintain and operate this 
equipment. 

General Munpy. They are individual items within a group and 
each has a separate and distinct part number and application. 

General Asensio. They are grouped by property classes here, so 
that the summary would not take volumes. 

Mr. Manon. | am not sure, but it seems to me when you put this 
down ‘Property class, 04—b’’ and so forth, it is a little difficult to 
select separate items and find them readily. Usually they are num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, and so forth, and you talk about item No. 24 and go 
across to item No. 50, but here it is very confusing. I see the neces- 
sity for having a property classification——— 

General AseNnsto. But we should add the item number? 

Mr. Manon. Probably. 1 am not insisting on it, but it is worth 
considering. 

General Asensio. I think it would simplify the reference. 
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PRICE BASIS 


Mr. Manon. These prices are computed upon prevailing prices as 
of what date? 

Colonel Muuurns. The effective price as of approximately January 
1, this year. Of course, some items were in the procurement program, 
prior to that date and the price used may have been several months 
older than the current price of the item. 

Mr. Manon. It is just an educated guess as far as the prices are 
concerned? 

Colonel Muturns. The individual computation will include the 
latest known price for the particular item. 

Mr. Manon. And the quantity is arrived at by a process of projec- 
tion which you have previously shown to us with respect to other items 
as well as this item? 

Colonel Muturns. That is correct. The process has not been shown 
to the committee this year, I do not believe. However, last year it 
was shown to the committee, and it differs from the process of comput- 
ing major items or end items of equipment in that we establish con- 
sumption rates based upon past experience rather than authorizations 
by individual items. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST EXCESSIVE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. It becomes important that we know you won’t buy 
many thousands of dollars’ worth of a certain item which you probably 
won't use and may never use in the fiscal year for which it is bought. 
You go into a dry-goods store or a hardware store, and you will see 
supplies that have been there for years and years and the merchant 
has never been able to sell, that he does not have any use for, and 
when you deal with so many thousands of items, it seems to me you 
might easily procure a lot of stuff you never would use and nobody 
would ever know about it, maybe, and eventually you just have to 
throw it away, as it would just be surplus stock you could not utilize. 
That seems to me to be a problem that is inherent in this whole bill. 

How do you avoid overbuying items? 

Colonel Mutuins. We relate each individual item to the particular 
aspect of Air Force operations which that item is most closely related 
to. The use of that item is dependent upon the operational program 
or some aspect of the operational program. We relate that item to a 
particular aspect of the operational program and project that pro- 
gram through the budget period. By projecting the program through 
the budget period and by procuring upon that program and using 
consumption factors related to specific elements of the program, the 
danger of overprocuring is reduced to the minimum. 

Mr. Manon. You do occasionally overprocure; do you not? 

Colonel Mututns. Yes, sir. I would think that would be true in 
any organization the size of this one. However, the items in this 
category are of such a nature that they will eventually be used even 
though you may temporarily be in a high stock position. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know that you would know, but somebody 
in the Air Force should know what you do when you overprocure and 
have stuff that you do not need. 
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General Munpy. On thing that assists us there is the stock-balance 
and consumption report put out quarterly. At all times we have a 
continuous reading of what our Ka aaa is and what our consumption 
is, and that is certainly a good management aid. 

Mr. Manon. And if you see on there a lot of stuff you do not use, 
you do not buy any more of that? 

” General Munpy. That is correct. 

General Asensio. We also have a system whereby the fluidity of 
the situation is maintained rather than sticking to set ground rules. 
In other words, the consumption regulates the stock level. If the 
experience over a given period indicates that the consumption is less 
than it has been in a previous period, the stock levels are reduced in 
proportion. Similarly, stock levels are increased if increased rates of 
consumption are experienced. 

I do not know specifically what the normal stock level is in all 
cases, but in many cases, if a 60-day level of supply is warranted, that 
is fixed on the latest experience of record, and it can go up or down 
in the next period, and I suppose you have some 60-day, some 90-day, 
and some other levels, depending on particular items; do you not? 

Colonel Muuuins. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Well, it was charged, either rightly or wrongly, that 
some agencies of the Government, for example, had bought enough 
paper clips to do for 100 years or enough light bulbs to do for a century. 
It is understandable that things like that might happen, but certainly 
every safeguard should be taken to prevent such wasteful operation. 
People can understand light bulbs, paver clips, and carbon paper, but 
they cannot understand a lot of these gadgets here, and you might well, 
if you were of a mind to, get away with a lot of bad management and 
irregularity and wastefulness, and Congress would never know any- 
thing about it and maybe many of the top people of the Air Force 
would never know anything about it. That is the thing I am trying to 
approach. 

As I take it, you feel you have safeguards that would insure reason- 
ably good management? 

General Munpy. Anything that was overprocured would show up 
in the stock balance and consumption reports. Within the manage- 
ment of this system we have these reports to determine the stock 
position and, within the control of the Air Force, an inspector-general 
type of check is made continually to see that the buying is in line with 
the requirements. 

In addition to that, within the Air Matériel Command, the Supply 
Division initiates the procurement requests in this area, and these 
requirements are again checked in the Procurement Division where the 
actual contracting is accomplished. 

I think the management aids are good, and they are designed 
to prevent overprocurement. 


PROCUREMENT OF PAINT 


Mr, Manon. Now I would like for you to look at page 248, at 
property class 07, ‘‘Paints, dopes, lacquers, cleaning compounds,”’ 
where in fiscal 1951 you had $7,174,000 and in fiscal 1952 you are 
requesting $4,799,419. There has beer a lot of talk and a lot of 
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publicity and many charges about the overbuying of paint by the 
Government. Despite these precautions about which you speak, 
the Army admits in the record of the hearing that they asked the 
Navy to buy an entire year’s supply of paint almost at one time, 
which was very disruptive and would have been very disruptive of 
the paint market and would have hurt the civilian economy, and which 
was not at all necessary and which was a mistake. When they asked 
the Navy to advertise for that purpose, the Navy doing the pro- 
curing, the Navy asked for this procurement, and the paint manu- 
facturers said, “What is wrong with them? They must be crazy 
down in the Pentagon to ask for any such amount of paint on such 
short notice.” The Navy went back to the Army, and the Army 
said “So sorry. We made a mistake.” 

If you can make a mistake on 4 million or 6 million gallons of paint, 
on a thing so obvious as that, it would seem that maybe on these 
highly technical items a much more glaring mistake might be made. 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. But your story illustrates the point 
that those checks do exist. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; that is right. And the mistake was caught and 
no harm was done, but it did show the Army was guilty of neglect 
and lack of caution in their procurement program. No harm was 
done because the trade complained to the Navy, the Navy complained 
to the Army, and the Army rectified the mistake. But after the 
mistake was rectified, it got into the press, and that brought about 
all this criticism, as I recall. 

Is there anybody in the room who knows anything about project 07? 
If so, I want to have a complete statement about project 07, and I 
want to integrate that statement in respect to the 1952 request with 
the 1951 request. I want to get at this paint business. We use a 
whale of a lot of paint. 1 do not know what we are covering with it. 

Colonel Muturns. The category “ Paint” in property class 07 covers, 
of course, a variety of different items. In regard to the over-all 
procurement of paint, I believe the Munitions Board not very long 
ago, probably as a result of the incident you mentioned, was interested 
in the procurement of paint by the Services. We had some visitors 
at the Air Matériel Command who spent a couple of days with us on 
that particular subject. We showed them how we computed the 
requirements for paint, and what the consumption was during the 
past period. I believe there was no question as to the requirement; 
the only question was whether it was procured at one time or phased 
periodically over the year in order that industry could support it on 
a logical schedule. 

I believe that is one of the main problems we have in procuring 
a year’s supply or a year’s requirements of items of this type. We 
consolidate a year’s procurement on applicable purchase requests and 
then phase the delivery schedule in such a way as to permit industry 
to meet our demands more readily. 

Mr. Manon. If I may be the district attorney and you the witness, 
you thus far have utterly failed to answer my question. How much 
paint did the Air Force order in fiscal 1951, what kind of paint and 
for what, and how much paint and what kind and for what do von 
expect to order in fiscal 1952? 

Colonel Muuturns. I do not have that information with me. 

Mr. Manon. Where do you have it? 
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Colonel Muuuins. At the Air Matériel Command. 
General Munpy. We can get the information for you. 


PRESIDENTIAL DIRECTIVE ON PROCUREMENT 


General Srone. If I may just back up a little bit, it might help 
the thinking about the controls. You remember the President’s 
directive to the Armed Forces to look over the procurement programs 
and schedule of buying issued about a month ago. The Armed Forces 
are supposed to come up with a plan to take care of his directive. 

Mr. Manon. Will you place the essential parts of that directive ia 
the record at this point? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

(The information above referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT AT A MEETING ON THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
ProGcrRaM, Apri. 27, 1951, To OrriciIALs OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OrrIcE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION, 
NATIONAL PropucTION AUTHORITY, AND BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


1. For the last several weeks many of you gentlemen have been involved in 
an intensive effort to develop the military budget for 1952. That budget repre- 
sents one of the most significant programing jobs that this administration is 
going to place before the Congress this year. It is the major reason for our 
asking the Congress and the country to go along with many emergency actions. 

I am most anxious that each one of you share the personal concern which I 
have about this military program and about the importance of carrying it through 
in an orderly and effective way. I have stated many times that in this limited 
mobilization situation inflation is a major enemy. he way we administer this 
program can do a lot to help spread inflation or to help restrict it and to turn 
the inflationary spiral. It is because the administration of this military pro- 
gram is of such major importance in our stabilization effort and in our world- 
wide peoaren that I have called you together. 

2. Passage of this budget will place tremendous procurement and spending 
authority in the hands of the Department of Defense and the three services. 
The schedules call for $34.7 billion in hard goods from 1952 appropriations in 
addition to $27 billion already available—a total of $61.7 billion for equipment 
for our own forces. To this will have to be added the military construction pro- 
gram, and the equipment needs of our allies. Again I repeat that this is going 
to place a particularly heavy management job on the entire executive branch to 
see that we buy wisely—buy what we need—put what we buy to good use— 
and do the whole job in a way that does not weaken our basic economy. 

3. The fiscal controls which we normally use to keep many of our operations 
under scrutiny aren’t sufficiently precise to meet our needs during this period of 
intensive mobilization activity. We have all recognized that the accomplish- 
ment of this military program is going to have a major impact on the economy. 
Broad adjustments in the economy have to be made to handle it and that is the 
basic job of the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Defense Production Admin- 
istration, and the rest of our emergency agencies. But these agencies cannot 
help by working on a dollar basis—they have to work with the specifics of 
materials, facilities, and end items. 

4. The services must establish effective supporting control systems to manage 
both the personnel and the production and procurement areas included in this 
dollar budget program. Again, you all recognize this. But one of the main 
reasons for my assembling this group is to emphasize the importance of giving this 
matter immediate attention and starting, in a systematic way, a regular process 
of watching and knowing how well we are doing our procurement and production 
job, particularly on the critical military items, and what effect it is having in the 
economy generally. 

5. Specifically, before this money becomes available for expenditure we must 
have accomplished the following two actions: 

(a) Creation by the Department of Defense of a system to control the require- 
ments for and check on utilization of civilian and military personnel. I want the 
Budget Bureau to review this system and help in is establishment. We must 
prevent any hoarding of manpower in this program. 
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(b) Detailed programing in the Department of Defense of the dollars for pro- 
curement and production based on procedures which insure the production of 
important long lead-time military items and hold down on the procurement of 
short-term easy-to-get items in order to build up our production facilities on a 
balanced basis. 

6. Mr. Wilson is going to be responsible for seeing that this facilities expansion 
and production job is done—and that the Defense Production Administration and 
other mobilization agencies play an active and appropriate part in this process. 
In this respect, it is recognized that the Department of Defense has the primary 
responsibility to organize its programs and procedures. But in order that these 
large programs can be integrated into the economy in an orderly manner, and 
effective stabilization be accomplished, the mobilization agencies must participate 
actively in the programing and scheduling job. 

7. I’m going to be even more specific. I understand that there is agreement 
among the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Defense Production Administration, 
the Defense Department, and the Bureau of the Budget that the following steps 
are feasible and should be accomplished before this money becomes available for 
expenditure: 

(a) Establishment of specific, realistic production schedules covering items 
comprising at least 70 to 75 percent of the dollars for hard-goods items. 

If we are going to keep a healthy mobilization base and avoid severe, unnecessary 
jolts on the economy we must be sure that we don’t move ahead too far on the 
relatively easy items and that the timing of our procurement is related to real 
requirements. 

The dollars that have been provided for these hard-goods items are based on 
objectives which are going to be very difficult to reach. We don’t want to be 
blocking ourselves on production matters by bidding up prices or by needless 
competition among ourselves. We are going to be in this a long time. The 
militarv—in their own best interest—must manage this job better than they did in 
World War II and better than they are set up to do it now—because it is a long- 
range job—it isn’t a quick up and quick down affair. 

The Department of Defense has to have the machinery to establish for itself the 
priorities in its program—this means that the Joint Chiefs have to be ready to give 
their advice on what is most essential and the Munitions Board and the mobiliza- 
tion agencies have to know where and what the program is at all times. It isa 

roblem of getting our resources behind the most important items and programs. 
‘or example, if there are insufficient electronic items for all scheduled production, 
who gets what is available? 

To try to do the military job and accomplish the necessary supporting pro- 
duction, the moblilization agencies are instituting the controlled materials plan. 
We want to make this plan work. I know from World War ITI experience that a 
controlled materials plan cannot work unless firm production schedules have been 
established. This is an additional] reason for doing this job now. 

(b) Establishment of definite policies under which instructions can be given to 
the procurement officers, so that the whole range of soft goods and unscheduled 
items—for which there is more than five billion in this budget—can be bought in an 
orderly manner. 

IT want to stop the business of buying huge amounts of items common to the 
economy by some procurement officer down the line merely because he feels he has 
a directive to obtain everything he needs for 2 years in the next 2 months. 

Also, I want to be sure that we set up proper inventory control systems so that 
inventories can be checked before we buy and so that we know what we have when 
we need to use it. Again, each one of you has a big stake in this matter and trying 
to demonstrate that the Government can carry out the kind of program envisioned 
in this budget without taking numerous, unwise actions. 

(c) Establish a control of the major special procurement programs such as 
facilities, tools, lumber, petroleum, wool, and cotton goods, on as firm a basis as 
possible. 

T know that much good work has been done on these programs. They are 
particularly sensitive, however, and need constant attention and improvement. 

If, during the next 2 to 3 months, the Department of Defense and the mobiliza- 
tion agencies can work together to firm up the procurement and production 
program in the three areas I have outlined we will have made the first step toward 
getting set to manage this dollar program well. 

All of us should recognize the differences between the present situation regarding 
procurement and production and that which prevailed during World War IT. 
Now we are not aiming at a full war economy—we are trying to maintain a high 
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readiness status for a long period—we are trying to develop greater economic 
strength both here and abroad—we have to plan our present job to do all these 
things and still meet the military goals—-which are high. 

I want again to stress the importance of doing this job well. It will require the 
close working cooperation of the Defense Department and the mobilization 
agencies. From a dollar standpoint this is nearly three-fourths of our govern- 
mental effort. I am going to try to follow closely how we are set up to perform 
this major job. I am going to ask Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lovett, and Mr. Lawton to 
give me a report 2 weeks from today as to the steps that have been put in motion 
to make the reviews I have listed—and to set up a system which will let us keep 
the procurement and production job under close control. 

Both the Defense Department and the mobilization agencies—the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Defense Production Administration, National Production 
Authority, ete.—could profit from these reviews in that together you are getting a 
better understanding of the job ahead of you and steps that need to be taken to 
accomplish it. I am sure that you in the Defense Production Administration and 
the National Production Authority will find that you have a big job ahead of you 
to make possible the realization of our military production goals, 

Another reason for undertaking this kind of a review and scheduling operation 
on an urgent basis is that we will have to use such a system to prepare our 1953 
budgets and to review the progress of this program in October and November. 
In other words, you should establish a system now so that the production schedules 
are always available to be reviewed and to furnish the guide for financial require- 
ments. You should not look upon this as a one-time operation which will not have 
further utility. 

General Stoner. One of the things we are supposed to do in respect 
to the procurement of soft goods is to require schedules of procurement 
from the procuring agencies, and in our case, of course, speaking from 
the headquarters viewpoint here in Washington, we are also supposed, 
when we are buying any soft-goods items amounting to more than $2 
million, to apportion the funds so that the procurement will never be 
more than enough to amount to a quarter’s consumption. Those are 
controls we are now putting into effect in the Air Force, and I assume 
they are also doing the same thing in the Army and Navy, since they 
have been directed to do it by Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Those controls may be of some help in showing you what we are trying 
to do in the field of soft goods. 


ESTIMATING PAINT REQUREMENTS 


Mr. Taper. Do you have anybody who knows the painting business 
who goes out and measures up the jobs that you intend to do and 
figures out the amount that would be required on that kind of a basis? 

General Stoner. I will answer that question in this way: we paint 
buildings and use paint on our equipment. The type of paint included 
here is used by the organizations. It is used by so many different 
activities in the Air Force that I would say no, we do not have any- 
one who goes out and makes an estimate like that. However, we 
know we have painted and used paint in the past to support a pro- 
gram or facilities at a certain level; we know that we are going to 
do similar work in the future; so we make our estimates of the paint 
required along those lines. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


QUANTITIES OF PAINT ITEMS REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. I am directing a letter today to Mr. McNeil, the 
Under Secretary of Defense, asking for the whole paint story for fiscal 
1951 and fiscal 1952. It is obvious you do not know enough about 
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it here to talk intelligently about it. I am not blaming anybody. 
With 400,000 items, i guess you could not tell us much about one 
individual item. 

But let us go a little further. Do you know how many gallons of 
paint you propose to buy? 

Colonel Muuurns. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Manon. And you do not know how many gallons of dope you 
expect to buy? 

Colonel Mututns. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Manon. If you do not know, how do you expect us to approve 
the money requested? 

General Munpy. This budget request, as Colonel Mullins explained, 
is based on a mathematical computation which has to do with past 
consumption and relating it to the future projected consumption. 

Mr. Manon. I understand the computation, which is all very good 
and | think is a very good way to do it, but, as a result of the computa- 
tion, how much paint do you want? 

General Munpy. My point is that this line entry covers a general 
class in which paint is included. We will get you a breakdown of the 
amount of paint procured, the amount of paint on procurement, and 
the contemplated plans for procuring paint. We have that infor- 
mation. 


SPACING OF DELIVERY DATES 


Mr. Mauon. I have a letter from a man who said he was the largset 
manufacturer of paint in the world of the lacquer type, I believe, and 
he said the procurement policies of the Department of Defense with 
respect to paint were absolutely absurd, ridiculous, and crazy— 
6 million gallons of paint in gallon cans. How big a warehouse would 
it take to store that? Is there a mathematician in the room who can 
answer that? I got to figuring on that, and that was one of the 
questions he raised, how many warehouses are you going to build to 
store 6 million gallons of paint ; where is it going to be stored, and where 
is all the paint stored that we bought heretofore? 

I understand you have great requirements for paint, but it does 
look a little out of line that so many requests have been made. 

Do you want to say something about that, Colonel Kauffman? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes. I believe here we are mixing together 
the procurement action and delivery schedules. Many people in 
various fields say that the Armed Forces go out and disrupt industry. 
Take as one example photographic material, film primarily. We 
started phased procurement, placing orders periodically, and we im- 
mediately had industry on our necks until it was really serious due to 
the fact that they contended we were disrupting industry because they 
did not know what we were going to buy in total. Actually what we 
should do is to procure it all at one time, and provide a phasing of de- 
liveries. The procuring service does not necessarily go to one manu- 
facturer and buy 6 million gallons of paint. They scatter it out. 
That is the function of the procuring service, and they do it. 

Also, the point is to get the delivery schedule phased in accordance 
with the requirements, not to go out half a dozen times during the 
year and buy paint or photographic supplies, because if we do that 
you will really disrupt industry. 

Mr. Manon. But buy it all at once and have the delivery scattered 
over the period? 
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Colonel Kaurrman. That is correct. And we do that. You will 
really disrupt industry if you engage in a procurement program that 

























































dy. is continually changing and they do not know what the ultimate 
mne procurement will be. In the procurement of photographic supplies, 
that was brought forcefully to our attention. It is much better to 
3 of buy at one time and phase the delivery, and we do that in our buying 
whenever possible. 
Mr. Manon. That is a very helpful comment. 
you Will you see to it that we get for the committee and to some extent 
for the record a full statement about your paint, lacquer, and dope 
requirements purchased for 1951 and the proposed purchase in 1952? 
78 And do not put it in an inintelligible form where nobody can tell any- 
thing about it. The Army sent us down a lot of printed material 
ed, that did not make sense; they had a lot of abbreviations, and we 
nat could not read it. If you say so many hundred thousand gallons of 
paint of such and such a type to be used for such and such a purpose 
rod and so many million gallons or quarts of paint to be used for this, 
ta- that, and the other and so many hundred thousand gallons of lacquer 
for such and such a purpose, that will be understandable; but if you 
ral put in a lot of abbreviations, as the Army did, you cannot tell any- 
the thing about it. 
nd Colonel Kaurrman. We will check that and see that it is readily 
all understandable. 
Mr. Manon. So that the ordinary Congressman with 15 or 20 
years’ experience and some background otherwise can understand it. 
ine Colonel Kaurrman. Right. 
nd ? ’ 
th PAINT PROCURED BY NAVY 
<7 P Mr. Taser. Does the Navy buy for the Air Force as well as the 
ild i Army? 
an Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 
he Mr. Manon. The Navy buys for you, too? 
to Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 
re 2 General Munpy. The Munitions Board makes the assignments as 
to who does the procuring in many areas. 
es General Asrensio. I should like to inject at this point, if L might, 
the fact that page 253, this same property class, 07, reflects the same 
figure of procurement, $4,800,000, as our funds requested for 1952. 
er ‘ But you can see that that is considerably less than the computed 
mn requirements which are indicated in the previous column of $8,900,000. 
y- Mr. Manon. And I do want a statement on this thing that will 
Ve be understandable. 
n- General Asensio. That will be furnished. 
to (The information requested will be submitted later.) 
ey 
ve CONTROL OF STOCK ISSUES 
e- 
u- General Munpy. I would like to add one comment to Mr. Taber’s 
it. question on controls. The system provides that the base supply 
officer is accountable for materials like paints. A work order is put 
ce in to paint this building. Someone is charged with carrying out that 
he work order. He gets the materials together to paint a building of a 
at certain size and, based on the work order, he draws paint from the 






supply agency. So the controls Mr. Taber mentioned do exist. 
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The abuse of it I cannot explain. If paint is going out of the gate 
and not reported, there is abuse of the system, but the system does 
exist. 

COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Tazer. There is one question I would like to ask, based on 
page 253, where you have the words “mechanically computed’’ and 
“manually computed.” 1 do not know what that means, and I would 
like to find out, if 1 could. 

General Munpy. We are prepared to give you a presentation to 
show you how we compute the requirements in the 400 series. 

Mr. Manon. They showed how they computed it by this system, 
and it seems to make sense. 

General Munpy. It was presented last year and accepted, and it 
seems to be a good system. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the system is no better than the past per- 
formance. Neither the Army nor the Navy has ever been given any 
award for great economy in using materials; so, if the past experience 
has not been an efficient, economical operation, the mechanical com- 
putation would not be any better. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. And if somebody is taking a lot of paint 
every day which does not belong to him, that reflects in the past 
experience, I take it. 

General Munpy. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As far as the mechanical end of turning handles and 
getting the answer is concerned, that is all right, but it still goes back 
to the very foundation upon which the system is built. If that is 
shaky, the whole thing is going to fall. So I would want to know, in 
the mechanical computation, what your past experience has been, 
what it is based on, and how good it was. 

General Asensio. The information that comes out of the machine 
is just as good as the factors that go in. That is true. We make a 
concerted effort to improve the factors all along and make sure that 

any erroneous experience is read out before we put the factors in. 

I would like to ask Colonel Kaufmann to explain a little about that 
particular phase of it. 

Colonel Kaurrman. If I may, I will go very briefly into this thing 
as presented here last year. 


PAINTING BY PRIVATE CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. Before you go into that, let me ask you more about 
paint. I want to smear it all at one place in the record. 
When you paint an installation, it is done by contract and you do not 


buy the paint for that. The private contractor buys the paint for 
that; does he not? 


Colonel Mvuuurns. That is right. 

General Munpy. That would depend on the terms of the contract. 

Mr. Manon. But ordinarily, if you reactivate an installation, the 
contractor goes in there and does it. 

General Asensio. That is the normal course; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is the normal thing. So in order to get a clear 
statement as to what you do with paint, you paint so many hundreds 
of millions of rounds of ammunition; you paint so many vehicles, and 
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Tate z 4 ; ; : 
oes it takes so much to paint a vehicle. The ordinary housewife who 
goes out and buys a gallon or a quart of paint to do some work is not 
able to think in the broad, expansive terms of the Air Force. So 
j give us a picture that will be understandable. 
1 on General Asensio. We will try to make our report a narrative report 
and showing the quantity required and for what purpose. 
ould j Mr. Manon. I think you use far less paint than the Navy and the 
Army, but I am hopeful we might get your statement as sort of an 
1 to over-all picture about this thing. 
q (Discussion off the record.) 
em. 7 Mr. Manon. Now we will open up the entire 420 program. Of 
course, we have really finished project 421, project 421—R, and project 
d it 7 421-5. 
per- q ORGANIZATION, BASE, AND MAINTENANCE Swuppiiges, RESERVE 
any E Forces 
mee g ; ; : , P " 
aa.. : I wish you would insert in the record at this point a statement with 
: respect to project 422—-R and 422-S. 
aint FS (The matter referred to follows:) 
rast #] The requirements under maintenance and operations project 422-R, organiza- 
i tion, base maintenance supplies, Air Force Reserve, provides for centrally pro- 
z cured items of supply required by the 30 Air Force Reserve training centers 
: programed for fiscal year 1952. 
and zy The fund requirement for procurement of expendable supplies is based upon the 
ack consumption experience of past years after eliminating all supplies used in con- 
t is fs nection with flying programs. 
arnt 4 The requirements under maintenance and operations project 422-S, organiza- 
; im = tion, base maintenance supplies, Air Force Officers Training Corps, will provide 
en, Ps for those items of centrally procured supplies required for instructional purposes 
; in the operation of the Air Reserve Officers Training Corps institutional program 
Line 4 and summer camps during fiscal year 1952. 
y The following factors were used in the computation of this estimate: 
h & ft 1. The projected Air Reserve Officers Training Corps strength for fiscal year 
rat 4 1952. 
: 2. The number of Air Reserve Officers Training Corps units to be operating in 
hat ¢ fiscal year 1952. 
3. The projected summer camp cadet strength of fiscal year 1952. 
: # 4. The number of summer camps to be in operation in fiscal year 1952. 
ing 4 | 
{ PAINTING ASBESTOS SIDING 
‘ Mr. Scrivner. While cn the subject of paint, I passed one of the 
2 air bases, Shaw, I believe down South where, much to my surprise, I 
put ; found that the buildings which had been covered with asbestos siding 
; not the shingles but thick slabs—were all being repainted and by 
hot = hand at that. My recollection is that the heavy asbestos siding was 
for j ee on to eliminate the necessity for painting and was supposed to 
’ 1ave a permanent color. And I know very well when you go into a 
‘ process like that of painting that heavy siding by hand, you are going 
ct. E into a very expensive operation—not just for the paint but for the 
he a labor itself—and I was amazed to see that procedure going on. I 
would like to have somebody tell me why. 

Of course, I will admit that fresh paint is a little more attractive 
ar than the siding that was on the building, but glamor can prove pretty 
se expensive once in awhile. 

n 
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SHOW-DOWN INSPECTION OF INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT 


Now, yesterday we were discussing the question of the efficient 
use of issue material, and so forth, and I think we were told everybody 
that had this stuff issued to them would report annually whether 
the condition of it was good or not. But does that give you the infor- 
mation you need? 

General Munpy. In certain categories of equipment, like personal 
equipment, the individual pilots must be equipped, and they are 
issued this equipment as a matter of record. Annually the amount of 
equipment they are personally responsible for is checked. If any of 
it is in bad shape, they turn it in to supply after qualified inspectors 
determine the condition of the article. The system is designed to 
assure that the individuals have the equipment on hand and in proper 
quantity to do the job they are supposed to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. That statement does not give you as much assur- 
ance as a show-down check; does it? 

General Munpy. We use the show-down inspection, also, with the 
organizations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nothing was said about it yesterday 

General Munpy. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be the best method of all to find out 
whether he has it and what condition it is in; would it not? 

GENERAL Munpy. The comments made on this annual inventory 
were for a different class of personnel property. The organizations do 
have a show-down inspection. 

Mr. Scrivner. I still ask the question: Would not a show-down in- 
spection as to individuals be the best means of knowing what they have 
and in what condition it is? 

Colonel Muturns. Most of our individual equipment and the biggest 
majority of our flying equipment is issued to combat crews who have a 
show-down inspection, especially if they are going on a long mission. 
If they are going on a long mission, a check-off is made. This assures 
at least two or three show-down inspections of flying equipment by the 
airplane commander, per month. And when they turn the equipment 
in and request a replacement item, the item must be declared not 
usable, or they must continue to use it until such time as it becomes so 
worn that it cannot be used. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is an interesting statement, but all my 
question called for was a yes or no answer. 

General Munpy. We do use a show-down inspection. 

Mr. Scrivner. I simply asked you, would not a show-down in- 
spection be most satisfactory to find out what they have and in 
what condition it is? 

General Stonr. The answer is “ Yes.” 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be my assumption. I have gone 
through a few show-down inspections myself. 

General Munpy. I think the confusion that exists relates to the 
purpose of the inspection. If it is to see that every individual has 
equipment in good shape to do the job that he is responsible for we 
do have show-down inspections. If the purpose is to determine the 
over-all requirements and to have assurance that these people, all of 
a sudden would not be without this equipment, that is something 
else. I think the two things are both essential. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Even at that an annual show-down will tell you 
the story better. You are not taking anyone’s word for it; you are 
looking at it yourself. 

General Munpy. Yes. 


EFFICIENCY RATING OF SENIOR OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. There was one ray of light yesterday when it was 
reported that junior officers are rated upon their efficient use of 
material and what not. But when you confine it purely to junior 
officers, it raises the question as to whether or not senior officers are 
not checked the same way because at times they have more use and 
control over material than the junior officer. Are not senior officers 
checked on their efficient use of material? 

General Srone. Yes; they are. The statement that I made 
yesterday, Mr. Scrivner, was that it is the same for colonels as it is 
for second lieutenants. The general officer efficiency report is a little 
different. That is one of the things usually looked into by senior 
officers reporting on other general officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, we have now a broader picture of 
where everybody is checked for efficiency. I will be quite interested 
in seeing some of the results. 


LOCAL PURCHASE PRACTICES 


Probably while this does not refer particularly to this category, 
there was mentioned yesterday a practice of local purchase. What 
is that practice? 

Colonel Muuurns. I believe that I mentioned it in my opening 
statement. The Air Force’s policy is to utilize local sources of supply 
wherever possible and wherever it is economical to procure in that 
manner. We have specifically set up in an Air Force regulation the 
categories of equipment and items of supply that can be procured on a 
local basis. Each command is funded and procures those categories 
of supplies locally. 

They are coded in our stock catalog as to whether or not the item 
will be obtained by regular requisitions from central stores, or whether 
they will be obtained from local sources by the installation concerned. 


REPURCHASES OF SURPLUS MATERIAL RESULTING FROM KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Scrtvner. About a year ago when the Korean War was 
dumped into our laps, there was quite a scramble. There had been a 
great deal of surplus material sold in prior years that was found to be 
needed again. My recollection is that the Air Force participated in 
some of that repurchase program. 

Colonel Mutuins. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There were some local purchase offices set up. Who 
would know what that program was? Who would know how many 
men were used in it and how much material was bought? 

Colonel Mutuins. I can give you the approximate dollar amounts 
spent for local purchase that would not have been spent in that 
manner, had the program not been greatly accelerated. There was 
approximately $20,000,000 in this particular area for all types of items 
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that could be conceivably procured from local sources. That does not 
mean that the funds were expended for items that the Air Force at one 
time declared excess. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not necessarily, but there was quite a bit of local 
purchase. The reason I asked the question and would like to have 
more information on it is because there was some information brought 
out before another committee of Congress to the effect that in the New 
York office local purchases were made over a long period of time ap- 
proximating $90,000, yet there were only 10 people employed to make 


ae purchases. I would like for someone to give some information on 
that. 


FUNDS TRANSFERRED FROM ARMY QUARTERMASTER 


Then, the mention of local purchases raises another question: While 
normally we assume the Quartermaster does a great deal of the buying 
for the Air Force, I think this gets pretty close to Wright Field, so you 
should not have too much trouble getting the information. 

The Quartermaster turned over approximately $10,000,000, assigned 
it to the Air Force to buy supplies about a year ago; is that right? 

Colonel Muuuins. The Quartermaster turns over a certain portion 
of Army funds each year. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about this one particular turn-over 
just about a year ago now. 

Colonel Mututns. I am not familiar with it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you be able to find out when you return to 
Wright Field? 

Colonel Muturns. Yes, sir. 


CONTRACTS W1TH PHILADELPHIA METAL CO. 


Mr. Scrivner. When I say “you,” I am referring to the group from 
Wright Field. Part of that was supposed to have been used to buy 
some of this surplus, and there was a contract made with some man, or 
a group of men—and I think I can get the names—doing business as 
the Philadelphia Metal Co. And while that was supposed to have 
been for the prupose of repurchasing some of these surplus items, there 
was very little of that done, but now this same concern is selling 
directly to the Air Force, and not surplus at all but direct procurement, 
so while you probably do not have the information here, I would like 
to have a full and complete report of the contracts, or agreements, 
entered into between the Air Force and the Philadelphia Metal Co.— 
how much is involved, the type of procurement, and every bit of 
available information about it. 

Colonel Muuuins. Yes. 1 am sure there is a complete file avail- 
able which will be furnished. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back to your mechanical computation, 
Colonel, as it relates to the base material upon which the mechanical 
computation is turned loose. 

Colonel KaurrMan. I can do this two ways. I can do it verbally 
and briefly, or I have a prepared presentation here, 

Mr. Scrivner. Verbally and briefly. 
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PAINT THEFT AND LOSSES 


Colonel Kaurrman. I would first like to answer a question that 
was brought up originally by Mr. Taber, and asked by Mr. Wiggles- 
worth on the paint, which was reported carried off at Samson Air 
Force base. In any organization the size of the Air Force, unfortu- 
nately, there are always some dishonest people. I will never question 
the fact when somebody says something has been stolen. However, 
any paint that was removed illegally would not appear in our basic 
information upon which future procurements are established, for the 
reason that our computations are based on the actual issues as 
reflected in the records, and by that I mean we do not take a mere 
change in inventories as an issue. However, we actually record 
decreases in inventory for many reasons. 

You may have an actual issue to a job. You may have an in- 
ventory adjustment. You may have a theft which was outlined here. 
The only thing that counts is the consumption information, the actual 
issue that 1s made to the job. That is separated in our records. 

Mr. Taser. That is where they steal it, after it is issued. 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is possible. If it was stolen directly off 
the job after it had been issued to that job—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Then that would spoil your computation. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you not show your chart and make this 
presentation as to these computations. Ido not want to prevent you 
from finishing your statement. I think that you should give us a 
statement from the topside of the Air Force as to the losses vou have 
sustained in supplies, such as paints, and so forth, from theft. 

Colonel Kaurrman. Do you mean quantitatively, sir? 

Mr. Manon. I do not know what sort of information you have, but 
there is certainly information that is undoubtedly available. Do that 
for the record. 

(The information requested will be submitted later.) 


Basic CoMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel KAurFMAN (going to the chart). Gentlemen, briefly, the 
basic computation made for all items in the 400 area is presented here 
on this chart. This is the mathematics. In my other presentation, 
which I will run through briefly, I will demonstrate the method we 
use to arrive at the factors. 

I have here an item which is actually in project 411, but the compu- 
tation is the same, and we will use this as an illustration. 

We take the past 12 months’ issues and divide that by the past 
12 months’ program that pertains to that particular issue. In this 
case we have a tube assembly—a canopy pressure seal—for an F-84 
aircraft. That is shown in red. It costs $13.59 each. It seals the 
canopy after closing. It is an expendable item and wears out in use 
all the time. 

During the past 12 months we issued 226 of this item. During that 
same period we flew 16,000 hours on the F—84’s, and that is the airplane 
that uses the item. 

In other items we might use aircraft or flying time or personnel, or 
whatever program pertains to the use of that item. 
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That gives us a consumption rate of 0.0141 per hour flown. We 
multiply that by our future program, which is 50,000 F-84 flying 
hours. That gives us a requirement for that item of 705 in this 
particular case. 

That is the consumption requirement for 50,000 hours. 

In addition to that, we figure 114 months for stock level and lead 
time; in other words, procurement lead time, including adminis- 
trative time, the time of manufacture, delivery, and so forth. 

We have a chart prepared on that, as to why this time is required, 
breaking it down into each increment. 

Eleven and a half months is 0.958 of 1 year, so that times the 705 
issue requirement provides a stock level and lead time requirement of 
675. That is the quantity required to insure an uninterrupted supply. 
The sum of the two is the gross requirement of 1,380. That is our 
consumption requirement, plus authorized stock. From that we 
subtract our assets. I mean the inventory that we have in the ware- 
house, what we have on the base, and what we have on procurement 
from prior year’s funds. In this particular case it was 586, providing 
a net procurement requirement of 794. This times the unit cost of 
$13.59 gives a budget estimate on this item of $10,790. 


EFFECT OF FAILURE TO ACHIEVE PROGRAM RATE 


Mr. Taper. That would be an exaggerated figure right on the face 
of it because you have put your future requirements in the 11 months 
times your over-all hours into your reserves, and it is manifest that 
you would not get up to the 50,000-hour rate probably until the middle 
of the year, so that you are exaggerating your figures quite a little. 

Colonel Kaurrman. Mr. Taber, if I may, sir, the purpose of the 675 
is actually to carry our operations on into the next fiscal year, and 
you will have reached your rate of operations by that point. I am 
extending the operations into the future, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I see that, but you are getting your stockpile built up 
big enough so if you run along at this rate and you are slowed down 
in your operations, your number of hours, you will have a big overage 
on your hands. If you had based it on what your hours might have 
been in the middle of the year, that would be another story. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Actually, sir, you have hit ona point. I have 
oversimplified this. 

Mr. SHepparp. While you are on that, I would like to have you 
add in your explanation to Mr. Taber what appears to me a low stock 
in the operation. In other words, how are you accounting for the 
fluctuation of operation? Sure, you use your mathematics to com- 
pute your presentation, and that is fine, but we all know in an operation 
of this character that it has its high and low points. Where do you 
take care of the differential between the high and the low? Assume 
that your projection does not become completely utilized by the 
estimated requirements that you have presented, what happens then? 
You have left the explanation of that out, and it certainly happens in 
an operation of this magnitude. 

Colonel Kaurman. Right. 

Mr. SuHepprarp. You will have excesses in some instances and under- 
requirements in others, so how do you take care of that in your answer 
to Mr. Taber? I would like to have you cover that aspect, if you will. 
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Colonel KaurrmMan. There are three questions here. No. 1, let 
me take the simplest first, and that is, that regardless of any fluctua- 
tions in this program, the requirement is based on so much per flying 
hour, so if your program fluctuates, you will come out the same whe- 
ther it is at an even rate or whether it is at an irregular rate. If your 
total is 50,000 hours your consumption will be the same. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY OF ITEM 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Do you not fail to take into account the life 
of the particular item? 

Colonel KAuFFMAN. No,sir. The life of the item is established here. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. That is issue. 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is right. 

Mr. Wiacuesworta. I do not know how long the equipment may 
last. It may last a long time if you take issue as the determining 
factor. Are you not neglecting the life element? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. No, sir. You see, on an item such as this we 
get a consumption rate of 0.0141. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortuH. But it is not consumed yet. It is issued, but 
it may last a long time. 

Colonel KaurrMan. Isee. Our method of establishing consumption 
is slightly different from some used in other services. We actually 
carry our stock balances right down to the base, and when I say 
‘“issued,’”’ I mean it is issued out of stock, not a depot, but right at a 
base to the man who puts it on the airplane. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is more of a usage rate than an issue rate? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is correct. We do not calculate require- 
ments on issues from depots. When I say “assets” here, I mean the 
stock in supply at the base and depots. 

Mr. ScrivNer. Suppose you find these things are wearing out; that 
they are not lasting as long as you thought they would, or that you 
find that a lot of them are not lasting as long as they might, and then 
there is a new development that comes along to overcome that, which 
makes the life of the item longer, so that the usage rate slows down, 
then what happens to your computations? 


USE OF OPEN CONTRACT 


Colonel KaurFrMaANn. Well, sir, in any case like that it would be an 
error. Mistakes are made. It is ttue of any business. I might 
mention one thing we are doing quite a bit of in connection with that— 
I personally have been greatly in favor of it and many other people 
in the Air Force have, particularly with this item right here. It is 
one item handled in the way I have outlined. We get what is known 
as an open contract wherein calls are placed upon the manufacturer 
for the quantities of the item desired. 

With an open contract it is possible to place repeated calls. It does 
away with the administrative lead time of contracting, and so forth. 
There is a contract with money already on it, and it is only necessary 
to place a letter of call on the manufacturer to deliver a given quantity. 
In such a case a letter of call may be issued every 30 or 60 days to get 
the items delivered, particularly in the case of an item like this which 
is of synthetic rubber. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That would do two things—cut down your lead time. 
Colonel KaurrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it would cut down the amount of stock that you 
would have to have in your bin? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that you could, eventually, as to some of these 
items, modify your authorized stock request. 
Colonel Kaurman. That is right, sir. 


EFFECT OF INCREASE IN EFFICIENCY OF ITEM 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us assume that although your issues in the past 
12 months have been 226, and your flying time is going to go up, you 
flnd that due to some new technique either in installing these devices, 


the life of this sealing agent is extended, your consumption rate 
might drop to say, 9.01. 


Colonal Kaurman. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, where will that slack be taken up? 

Colonel Kaurman. You would be overbudgeted but you would 
not be overprocured because on the call contract you would merely 
reduce the quantities on call. 

Mr. Scrivner. Either that, or wait until the following year to take 
up that slack because you will have a greater number of items in 
your assets so that eventually you would catch up the next year, or 
the following year? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Yes. We try to hold the procurement to a 
minimum. We are also faced with the problem of storage. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is not the crux of the whole situation we are facing 
here that your lowest level keeps abreast of the requisitions? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. And if that works your top is bound to work? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. If that falls down, you are in trouble at the top? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is correct. 

The second question Mr. Taber asked was—Is that a good projec- 
tion? I believe that was your question. 


EFFECT ON STOCK LEVEL OF INCREASE 





IN PROGRAM RATE 


Mr. Taner. No. It is manifest that if you ran 16,000 hours in 
1950 and if you were going to builc up you would not get any 50,000 
rate for the first 6 months and you would have your reserve built up 
to a rate that would carry you far beyond your 11% months of pro- 
curement requirement. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That does not have anything to do with the 
rate. 50,000 is the total number of hours to be flown. Regardless 
of the rate at which it is accomplished during the year, it will still 
require 705 of the items to fly that many hours, regardless of the rate 
at any given time throughout the year. 

Mr. Taser. Even so, you are projecting your picture into a suitation 
where you are building up your reserve on the basis of this year’s 
estimated hours and your number on hand, and you say there that 
your number on hand is 705. That is not a reserve that would be 
required. Suppose that you had issues of 226 on 16,000 hours. The 
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number required on 50,000 would be 3 times that, or perhaps just a 
little over. 

Colonel Kaurrman. It actually works out to 705. 

Mr. Taser. You have 675 in the inventory; is that right? 

Colonel KaurrMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Five hundred and eighty-six. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. You want 705 plus 675, which is eleven and one-half 
twelfths of 705; is that right? 

Colonel KaurrMan,. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. That equals 1,380, and you have an inventory of 
586, which indicates that instead of having an 11% months’ inventor vy; 
you have about a 6% or 7 months’ inventory. It does not look like 
you are running this thing on that basis at all. It is a peculiar 
set-up. 

General Munpy. If I understand your question, it is the time 
element due to the fact this is a budget estimate that is involved here. 
You apparently feel that there is a duplication in the stocks that we 
have here. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. You have enough inventory at the end of the 
year now to carry you two years and a half, have you not? 

Colonel Kaurrman. No, sir;not based upon the increased program. 

Mr. Taser. On the basis of what you did last year you have. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is the third question. The answer is 
“No, sir.” 

Mr. SHepparpb. Explain the answer. 

Colonel KaurrMan. I am trying to come to the third question that 
was asked. I have oversimplified this because I say that 11’ months’ 
stock would be 675. The 705 is the issue requirement during the 
fiscal year 1952. The 675 is to carry you 11% months into ‘fiscal 
year 1953. I made a simplified assumption here that the program in 
1953 will be the same as in 1952, which is probably not true, but 
purely for demonstration purposes it is used. Actually, the 11% 
months here is projected on the program that will be in effect in the 
fiscal year 1953. Consequently, the past computations were made 
the same way, so you cannot at this point, without going through all 
the arithmetic for 2 years past, say just what relationship the 586 
bears to either the 226 or the 705. 


ALLOWANCE FOR PROCUREMENT LEAD TIME 


Mr. SHepparp. Does not the lead time influence the result? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. The lead time, sir, is this: Six months of the 
114; months is procurement lead time. That is an average figure 
used for all items. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, your projection into your future 
inventory is largely influenced by your lead-time requirements; is 
that right? 

Colonel KaurrMan. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And it is not necessarily based on actual require- 
ment within itself, meaning that you do not have an immediate 
demand at your projected rate? 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is true, 
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Mr. Suepparp. And your lead time is the influencing factor that 
you are reflecting there in your mathematics. 

Colonel KaurrMan. That i is true. 

Mr. Taper. The idea is to have more than enough; is that not it? 

Colonel Kaurrman. No. 


MECHANICAL COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


I would like to show you the method we actually use to do this. 

Gentlemen, regardless of what I say about the method, basically 
the arithmetic is just as I have shown on the big chart. This shows 
the requirements method used by the Air Matériel Command. 

This method that we have devised was developed because, as we 
mentioned awhile ago, in the 420 area there are some 400,000 plus 
items, and it is impossible to sit down and go through each one of 
those items manually and come up with this list of items. I say it is 
impossible; it is not impossible, but it is impracticable. It would 
take too many people to get into that kind of an operation, so we had 
to do something about it. Here is what we did: 

I personally feel it gives you an answer as accurate, or more accu- 
rate, than any other method used by the Government. I do not 
voice that as a personal opinion only. We have had some very good 
mathematicians look into this, people like Mr. Wood, whom you have 
met at one time or another, I believe, and all his people. We have 
had outsiders look into it. The Navy has taken a look into it and 
they like it. The Quartermaster is using this for certain purposes 
right now—a very sunilar system to that devised by the Air Force. 

Requirements may be computed either manually or mechanically. 
The manual method you have seen. The mechanical method uses 
the same arithmetic but it is a high-speed method of doing it. 


ADVANTAGES OF MECHANICAL CALCULATIONS 


The advantages of a mechanical method are (1) flexibility, (2) 
speed, and (3) accuracy. 

Mr. Manon. You could add No. 4, conservation of civilian per- 
sonnel. 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is true, sir, and as you will see, the 
conservation of civilian personnel is terrific in this operation. 


FLEXIBILITY 


Flexibility is this: By this method, you will see as I go through, it 
is possible to change the Air Force program to meet the changing world 
situation, and yet the program of requirements can be adjusted, not 
in a matter of 2 minutes or 10 minutes, but in the matter of a day or so. 
This system provides us in a few hours with an accurate monetary 
requirement to meet the new program. Without a complete recom- 
putation we can arrive at an answer, an accurate answer, of the dollar 
requirements to support any program change within reasonable limits. 
That is my point on flexibility. 

As you know, in recent years the world situation has changed so 
that the programs are always changing. This method enables us to 
change, too, to meet these program changes and gives us accurately 
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and rapidly the requirements. It would take months to accomplish 
the same job manually. 


This method of changing is mathematically accurate. 


SPEED 


Speed: When we do this computation, we put down the basic data. 
We do the computation on an electric accounting machine. The in- 
formation is punched into cards. Once it is punched the card goes into 
the machine and the computation is all made there. You can arrive 
at totals as desired. The only trouble is that you have to tell the ma- 
chine before you start where you want a total. If you change your 
mind on what subtotals or totals you want, once the machine is started, 
it is necessary to go back and redo the whole computation. 

Aside here at this point, we have a method of getting around that 
now, or will have within the next few years. That is to go to the elec- 
tronic computers which will recompute desired totals at a speed of 
12,000 computations a minute. We hope to recompute the totals in 
a matter of about 12 hours. 


ACCURACY 


Next, accuracy: It has been our experience that machines are more 
accurate than human beings. If you take the machines, put the 
information on them, and check it on a percentage basis, you will find 
that human beings, sitting down with paper and pencil, or adding 
machines, will make more mistakes than the machines. Once in a 
great while the machines will make a mistake. Fortunately, the 
machines are so constructed that a mistake, in every case that we have 
uncovered to date, was very obvious. 

We have methods of making mathematical checks on them. So 
far any appreciable mistakes have been uncovered in a matter of 
hours. 

OPERATION OF MACHINE COMPUTATION 


Now, in this method of computation, as in the manual method, 
each supply item is related to one, and only one, program element. 

A program element is any characteristic of Air Force operation to 
which a supply item is most closely related as a basis of issue. 

For example, the F-80 is a program element. We used 5,000 F—80 
flying hours as the unit of program element. 

My point there is, instead of dividing down to get a factor for one 
flying hour—you get a decimal point and so many zeros—actually we 
take a unit such as 5,000 hours and compute the requirements for that 
and use that as the unit rather than 1 hour. It is a method of speeding 
up the computation. 

Now, this is the formula for computing the consumption rate of 
serviceables per unit of program element. What we do here basically 
on a reparable type item is to calculate two things, the over-all rate 
of issue of the item, and the over-all rate of return of the reparable 
items to the system. That is done mechanically. We have the 
total output and the reparable returns. By subtracting those we 
actually get what is known as a wear-out rate for this unit of program 
element. We issued 16.6 items for each 5,000 hours. We received 
12.3 reparable returns for each 5,000 hours, so actually we lost only 
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4.3 items to the system for each 5,000 flying hours. That is all done 
in the machine. The same could be done manually. 

We show here merely the data that we are required to start with— 
our inventory, consumption rate, and the unit procurement cost. 

Down here our results come out. At one unit of program element 
we have several items here, a, b, andec. There will be no requirement 
for any of the three. Finally, when you get down here to three 
units of program element, item 1 has a cost of $20; item b, zero; 
and item c, zero. That is added on the machine so you get your 
total requirement out here. The thing works on the machine just 
like this: 

For a given item the machine starts subtracting the requirement 
per unit of program element. It ticks off units of program elements. 
Each time it- moves it subtracts so much from your assets. In the 
particular case of the item used on the P-80, we find for the first 
2,000 hours flown the assets meet the requirements, so thet machine 
shows no total. At 2,000 hours, the assets come exhausted, so from 
that point on every time the machine counts off so many hours of 
program the requirements mount for the procurement of that item. 

Now, that is one item. Furthermore, we have the chart for three 
items. The item I showed previously runs out of assets at 2,000 
hours and the machine starts adding a monetary requirement to pro- 
cure that item. For item b the assets are exhausted at 2,000 hours, 
and at that point the machine picks up item b and starts recording the 
monetary requirements for that item as the program goes on. For 
item c, the assets are exhausted at 4,000 hours, and at that point the 
machine picks up item ¢ and starts adding the monetary requirement 
for that item at the same time. 

The machine integrates all these items in one chart. 


DETERMINATION OF ITEMS REQUIRED 


As we mentioned a while ago, there are some 400,000 items in this 
420 area. The machine actually draws a curve for each one. Many 
of those 400,000 items run entirely through the program with no 
monetary requirements, so those items are immediately eliminated. 
The assets will meet the program. 

The items that have a procurement requirement during the budget 
period are picked up, integrated into one curve, and from that curve 
it can be determined that 6,000 hours is the total requirement level. 
A requirement level for 6,000 hours for these three items indicates a 
dollar requirement of approximately $360. This same computation 
is done mechanically for the hundreds of thousands of items. 


ABSENCE OF ITEMIZED LISTING 


It is not feasible during this mechanical computation for the ma- 
chines to print a list of the many items involved. This question has 
arisen many times and therefore I felt some explanation to be in order. 

The machine method can and does provide a list of the items. 
But it takes several weeks to compile such a listing, therefore it is run 
only against the program that will actually be used as a guide for the 
current year buying plan. Unfortunately such a list involves a 
terrific stack of paper. It would probably take a 2%-ton truck to 
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ll. done carry a list in here of all the items. It is not considered practical to 

print an item listing except for current buying plans because of the 
with- cost of the machine time, the manpower involved, and program 
ity ' changes which occur to meet the world situation. The latest pro- 
lement — gram is always used when the list is prepared for current year buying. 
rement —~ in computing the budget, therefore no listing of items is made. The 
. three |. program is continually changing, and frankly, the listing is worthless 
, zero: J 28 soon as the program changes. 


t your | Any time the program changes it is possible to determine what the 
change will actually cost. It is an accurate method, and it is factual. 
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— It has been checked by the other services, and so far I have found no 

rement |. one Who will contend that the manual method will give you as accurate 

ments. a? result as this will. 

In the | . Mr. Wiceteswortru. You mean what you can give this committee 

afiest a a figure for the over-all group of items? 

ine i Colonel Kaurrman. That is correct, sir, 

—— we Mr. Wiaeteswortu. But no breakdown within that group? 

ours of Colonel Kaurrman. What I can give you, sir, is this, the cost of all 

roel 4 the program elements. I can give you, for instance, the cost of the 

i F-84 flying schedule. I can give it by property class. 

2.000 _ Mr. Manon. You can give it for paints, lacquers, dopes, and clean- 

to pro- ing fuels? ; Ra 

hours. Colonel Kaurrman. That is right. ; 

ing the Mr. Manon. But you cannot give it for paint, lacquer or dopes? 

Fig ves Colonel KaAuFFMAN. That is correct. 

bt the Mr. WicGLesworrn. Is that another way of saying you apply the 

iment over-all tota] to any one of the items within that group as the program 
changes? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Regardless of how we made up the budget, if 
the program changes, we will buy the item which is required at that 
time. I think you will agree with me that that is the proper way to 

’ doit. Suppose we come in here and the program indicates a need for 
in this | @ certain number of gallons of a certain type of paint. Six months 
Manv |. from now the program is changed, and we will not need that paint, 
ith no |. but another kind of paint. We will naturally buy the paint required 
nated. |. 6 months from now. 
Mr. Manon. What is on the next page, Colonel? 

budget 
-curve | COMPUTATIONS FOR REPLACEMENT-TYPE ITEMS 
b level. | . 
alee a _ Colonel Kavurrman. I have shown you the consumption type of 
tation item, and this is the replacement type of item. Basically the replace- 

ment-type-item procedures closely parallel the consumption type of 

item procedures I have outlined heretofore. 

However, there are major areas in which the replacement-type-item 

\ procedures differ from the consumption type. The replacement-type 
ne ma- _. ~__items are related to different characteristics or program elements of 
on has || Air Force operations such as (a) the number of military personnel by 
order. | SN grouping; (6) number of aircraft by type; (¢c) number of organiza- 
items. || tons by type, number of Air Force bases by type, and so forth. 
-isrun || . Second, replacement-type-item procedures take into account the 
forthe || iitial issue requirements occasioned by activation of new organizations 
lves a | =and accrual of assets occasioned by inactivation. 


uck to | 
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Mr. SHepparp. Your accuracy is inevitably bound to the subject 
matter which is fed into the machine. If there is an error furnished 
in feeding the mechanical device it will come out and mathematically 
and mechanically reflect that result. 

Colonel Kaurrman. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you feed it with errors it is going to come out 
with an actual representation in totals reflecting those errors. 

Colonel KaurrmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, your endeavor to get accuracy 
starts from the bottom and goes to the top. 


PERSONAL JUDGMENT EXERCISED 


General Asensio. This does not eliminate all judgment here. 
Judgment is still there. The human factor that goes into this com- 
putation is still there, but a very great effort is made to see that the 
personnel exercising that judgment are competent in the particular 
area in question, 

Mr. Manon. So, despite the machine we still have need for men in 
this operation, civilian personnel. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Kaurrman. The machine is merely to do mechanical 
computation on the mechanical end of it and to give people time to 
do more thinking. 

Mr. Manon. Does that complete it? 

Colonel KaurMANn. Yes, sir. 


ORGANIZATION, BASE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


TENTS, COMMAND POST 


Mr. Scrivner. Down on page 233 you have an item there, tent 
command post, at nearly $1,000 apiece. What kind of tents are they,’ 
who figures they are going to cost that much, and where are they going 
to be used? 

Colonel Muturns. That item is not computed mechanically. That 
is manually computed. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose the net figure of $556,000 is correct. 

How about the tents and the need for 664 of them? 

Colonel Muuuirns. These are four-dimensional tents that are 
authorized to organizations in overseas areas in the table of authoriza- 
tion for tactical organizations. The reason they are computed 
manually and placed in this particular area is that they are not 
included in the ordinary data that goes into the machine, and it is 
an item that requires considerable individual attention. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of a tent is it that costs nearly $1,000? 

Colonel Muuturns. It is a four-dimensional tent used for head- 
quarters activities of tactical organizations. It is authorized for 
bomber wings, fighter wings, and the aviation-engineer battalions 
and such organizations as that. I have the basis of authorization 
here for them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have talked to a lot of servicemen who have lived 
in a lot of tents, and you are going to have a hard time convincing 
them there is a tent worth $837. 
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Colonel Mutuins. Five are authorized to each squadron, two to 
each hospital, ard two for each supply and maintenance organization. 
These tents are not used to house personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of tents are they? 

Colonel Muturys. | do not have the specifications for the item 
with me, Mr. Scrivner. They are utilized as administrative and 
operational posts. 

Mr. Taser. How many people will they hold? If you do not 
know, say so. , 

Colonel Mutuins. It is a tent utilized by the headquarters of 
organizations. It has high side walls to allow maximum utilization 
of floor space, and a liner to provide insulation against the weather 
and screens for protection against insects when used in tropical 
climates. 

General Munpy. Tents take the place of buildings in forward areas 
for office space and storage space and purposes of that nature. 






MESS HALL AND BAKING EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Scrivner. Is the item, ‘““Mess hall and baking equipment,” 
$14,000,000 for new installations? How do vou arrive at that? 

Colonel Mutuins. It is both for newly activated messes and for 
replacement of old equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is partly replacement? 

Colonel Muuurns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose that depends on what their total equip- 
ment calls for and-the number of orgarizations you are going to have? 
Colonel Muttiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. R. G. KETTLESON, ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM- 
MING, DCS/DEVELOPMENT 

CAPT. GEORGE RHODES, SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. V. L. STICKA, SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. Are there any other questions with respect to the 
items now before us? If not, we wili turn to the next tab, tab 17, 
program 4230, logistical support, and place in the record pages 266, 
267 and 268. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by projects 



















| | | 
| \ i 
Description 1950 actual |1951 estimated! 






































obligations | obligations |!952 estimates 
(1) | (2) | (3) (4) 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
I i in ctdyhus facwqnaqainn shine | 549, 278 | $296, 237, $392, 833, ” 
Depot maintenance, Reserve-_-..........---.--.-------- 431R | 2, 961, 000 | 2, 200, 000 
Depot supply operations__._-...--.-.-.------------------ 432 | 45,577,549 | 83, 509, 000 121, 856, 000 
Depot supply operations, Reserve _ - -- 432K | 441, 000 | 271, 000 0 
Distribution of material, other than first destination, ‘Regular | } 
RB ESS SSR SES TEE oe SERA SE 433 | 61,690,895 | 178, 584, 000 122, 082, 000 
Distribution of material, other than first destination, 
SER Se SE id ear eew iad 433R 815, 447 600, 000 200, 000 
Distribution of material, other than first destination, Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps.__- ebcbtnvins ae 159, 919 60, 000 7, 000 
Printing and reproduction, Re gular Air Force___-...---- 434 | 5, 393, 242 15, 838, 000 18, 223, 000 
Printing and reproduction, Reserve : . 434R 153, 151 193, 000 150, 000 
Printing and reproduction, Rese rve Officers’ T raining | 
EG SR SS BRE eee es Cee ee TS 348 | 79, 040 214, 000 240, 000 
Aeronautical Chart and Information Service....________- 435 7, 296, 757 12, 654, 000 11, 920, 000 
Base operations and maintenance. ____...........--..---- 438 | 90,647,773 | 107, 996, 000 148. 644, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction... .._- vitisaine aalieale ai a 5, 599, 272 8, 348, 000 12, 2, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations... _.. i a 4, 323 706, 704, 000, ~~ 99R, 235, ¢ 000 
REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 
net EES OD ee Eee ERS 431 3, 878, 762 105, 000 117, 000 
arenes eupery operations... : =i... 3... <5 diccesepecousdas 432 2, 003, 200 202, 000 200, 000 
Distribution of material, other than first destination, wbone™ 
Air Force : : 433 5, 856 48, 000 28, 000 
Printing and reproduction, Regular Air Force..________- 434 49, 123 84, 000 23, 000 
Aeronautical Chart and Information Service. _.......__.-. 435 26, 344 117, 000 100, 000 
Base operations and maintenance. -........_.............- 438 734, 148 485, 000 600, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations...............-......-... | 6 6, 747, 433 | ‘. O41, 000 1 - 068, 000 


Total obligations 





SEIT LOMIOON | 375, 111, 756 | "707, 745, 000 | ~~ 99, 303, 000 











Mr. Manon. General Mundy, who will justify these items? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 







General Munpy. I have a general statement for the program, and 
we have different individuals who have statements for the various 


projects. We can proceed on that basis or in any manner you care to 
proceed, sir. 


Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Munpy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this program for 
logistical support, concerns primarily the Air Matériel Command of 
the Air Force, since as explained to you previously, it is the Air Ma- 
tériel Command which supports the other commands of the Air Force 
logistically. In the program are projects for civilian personnel who, 
do the supply, maintenance and base support work at Air Matériel 
Command and overseas depots; a project for transportation funds for 
the distribution of matériel; a project for the commercial procurement 
of printing and reproduction services; for the entire operation of the 
Aeronautical Chart and Information Service; and for major repairs and 
minor construction at all AMC and other command installations whose 
primary function are logistical. 


















87, 000 
223, 000 
150, 000 


40, 000 
120, 000 
44, 000 
100, 000 


00, 000 


28, 000 
23, 000 
00, 000 
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The first i gat in this program is for the pay of depot mainte- 
nance personnel and for funds for maintenance services secured by 
commercial contract. Our depots are in reality efficient industrial 
plants, not, however, engaged in manufacturing, but engaged in the 
maintenance, repair, overhaul, modification, or reclamation of com- 
plete aircraft, aircraft engines, aircraft accessories, communications 
equipment and systems and all other equipment required by the Air 
Force in doing its job. As mentioned, before, whenever possible, 
production lines are set up to approximate, as closely as possible, 
commercial industry and secure the advantages of specialization. We 
place great emphasis on scheduling, as far in advance as possible, 
our overhaul schedules so that smooth transitions can be made from 
one job to another. We emphasize to other commands, in our role as 
the logistic agency, the necessity of returning to overhaul depots 
expeditiously all reparable items generated at base level. Other 
commands have cooperated to the point of releasing officers who have 
not aggressively pursued their responsibilities and have allowed 
reparables to pile up at bases. Our maintenance employees are for 
the most part highly skilled workmen and we enjoy a low turn-over 
rate in their employment. In setting up specialization of our depots, 
we have taken advantage of the skills of particular locales; for ex- 
ample, our electronics maintenance we have centered, insofar as 
nossible, in the East, central to that type of labor market. 

We have a center at Rome, N. Y., which is in the center of the 
electronics industry. 

In our depot supply functions, in addition to servicing the overhaul 
and maintenance activities, the greater portion of the work is in the 
receipt of material, its storage, and distribution to using Air Force 
activities on the basis of requisitions. As a management tool, we 
have a supply activity report by which we measure the productive 
effectiveness of supply work at each depot. In providing all depots 
with the consolidated report, there is created a stimulus of competi- 
tion between depots to attain the highest production possible. As a 
result, we have noticed. a gradual rise in the efficiency of measurable 
functions. 

Project 433 covers the funds required for the transportation of 
material distribution, other than first destination, which is included 
in the end item costs of the procurement projects. It includes Air 
Force transportation requirements in the zone of interior, overseas 
intratheater, military sea transport services, intertheater transporta- 
tion and transportation from other Government agencies to the Air 
Force. 

Although the Air Force is authorized to operate a number of field 
printing plants, certain requirements must be secured from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and other requirements can be obtained only 
from commercial sources. For example, many of the catalogs, in 
which parts for aircraft are identified and which the airmen use to 
requisition a part, are illustrated. This type of work is generally pro- 
cured from commercial sources which offer not only printing, but art 
work service as well. 

The Aeronautical Chart and Information Service has the important 
and highly specialized responsibility of creating world aeronautical 
charts, flight charts, objective folders, and many other important 
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maps, indispensable to long-range flight. The commanding officer 
of the Aeronautical Chart and Information Service is here and will 
go over his functions in detail. 

Project 438 covers a third personnel requirement for logistic sup- 
port, those people who support the primary mission of a depot which is 
supply and maintenance, and those people who keep our depots run- 
ning. These include plant security personnel, people to maintain 
the buildings and grounds, comptroller activities, personnel services, 
and all housekeeping services. Funds for rentals and utilities services 
are also provided for in this project. 

The last project in this program is for major repairs and minor 
construction at logistical installations. This allows funds for the 
restoration of deteriorated real property to a usable condition and 
permits also minor new construction within defined limits of expendi- 
ture. All of the work to be undertaken in this activity is within these 
limits. 

With me here are the individuals who are specially qualified in each 
of these projects and I now invite your further examination of each 
project. 

Derpor MAINTENANCE 


General Munpy. Colonel Schurter is our first witness, on depot 
maintenance. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Scourtrrer. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief opening 
statement. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel Scuurter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
project 431 begins on page 269 in the budget you have before you. 
This project provides funds for storage of aircraft and for depot level 
maintenance of aircraft, aircraft engines, aircraft equipment and 
accessories, electronics and communications equipment, vehicles and 
other equipment. It covers civilian personal services, temporary 
duty travel of military and civilian personnel, permanent change of 
station movements of civilian personnel assigned to the maintenance 
organization, equipment rentals, contractual services where appli- 
cable, locally procured equipment and supplies, and other expenses 
required for depot maintenance operations. 


SCOPE OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Depot-level maintenance includes the repair, overhaul, modification, 
reclamation, manufacture, assembly and disassembly, inspection, 
testing, processing, and storage. 

The requirement for depot-level maintenance for the fiscal year 
1952 is $392,833 ,000. 

This fund provides for the payment of 76,405 man-years of civilian 
labor, $98,237,000 for contractual maintenance and $42,930,000 for 
misceilaneous items incidental to depot maimtenance operation. 
Project 431 begins on page 269 in the budget which you have before 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I observe, colonel, in the printed justification, which 
we will not place in the record, that you bave page 269 through page 
276. I would like to direct your attention briefly to page 269. You 





seem to have this broken down into categories running from A to J, 
summary of items. We witl place page 269 in the record at this 
point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: 


JUSTIFICATION 


Depot Maintenance, $392,833,000.—This estimate covers payment of civilian 
personnel, travel of military and civilian personnel (except military permanent 
change of station travel), contractual services, and locally procured supplies and 
equipment utilized in maintenance, aircraft storage functions, and powered ground 
equipment storage functions beyond the capabilities of using organizations and 
installations. It also covers all materials, other than locally procured, which are 
used in aircraft storage functions. Depot maintenance includes repair, overhaul, 
modification, reclamation, manufacture, assembly and disassembly, inspection, 
testing, and preparation for shipment. Storage functions include placing in, 
maintaining in, and removing from storage ineluding reconditioning upon removal 
from storage. These functions are performed by depots or by contractual means 
in support of the organizations directly performing the Air Force missions and of 
the Army Field Forces. 

Summary y of items 
(a) Aircraft maintenance ; ae _.. $122, 678, 000 
Aircraft engine maintenance_ ---_- San ee 71, 483, 000 
Aircraft accessory maintenance - oom 49, 998, 000 
Electronics and communications equipment maintenance __- 22, 721, 000 
Powered ground and marine equipment maintenance 27, 177, 000 
Other equipment maintenance 21, 025, 000 
Storage of aircraft_________- of i 51, 487, 000 
Storage of powered ground and other equipment Se a te 7, 850, 000 
Overhead and locally procured materials -__-_--_---- Case ER aes 9, 789, 000 
Overseas depots___-.---.-------- bas Seti 8, 625, 000 


Total _____ 392, 833, 000 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Mauon. Now, your largest single item is aircraft maintenance. 
That includes all Air Force aircraft, I presume. 

Colonel Scnurrer. Aircraft maintenance includes air frame serv- 
ice. Suppose an airplane has been in service and you bring it into 
the depot for a complete overhaul. That is included in aircraft 
maintenance. Also aircraft reconditioning, and cycle reconditioning. 
Those are the big items. 

Mr. Manon. How many aircraft do you anticipate maintaining 
during the fiscal year 1952 with this $122,678,000? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. What is the maintenance cost per unit? 

Colonel ScuurtEer. We break these jobs down, Mr. Chairman, into 
several categories. 

Mr. Manon. Will you, for the record, submit an answer to my 
question directly? Divide the number of planes by the amount of 
money and see what that will be. 

Colonel Scuurrer. Yes, sir. 


TYPES OF MAINTENANCE JOBS 


Mr. Manon. Now, proceed with your statement. 

Colonel Scuurter. We break this airplane job down into work 
categories, the “AR” job is complete rec batlitiensieie. The “CR” job 
is cycle reconditioning. We can go through the entire list on that 
type of work if the committee desires it. 
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Mr. Manon. How many different jobs do you have, complete 
reconditioning and cycle reconditioning, and what else? 

Colonel Scuurtrer. We have 14 jobs. 

Mr. Manon. 14 jobs? 

Colonel Scuurter. Yes, sir. 

Se ene Do you have 14 jobs possible in reconditioning for all 
aircraft? 

Colonel ScuurterR. No, sir, reconditioning is the “AR” job, or 
where the equivalent of the “AR” job, and the “CR”’ job is aircraft 
recovery from storage for major reconditioning. 


JOB COSTS BY PLANE 


* Mr. Manon. What does the job cost on some plane that you may 
be able to supply, such as a B-29 or a B-25? 

Colonel Scuurter. Do you have that, Lieutenant Sticka? 

Mr. Manon. Speak loud and give your name. 

Lieutenant Sricka. Lieutenant Sticka. On F-51 the labor-hours 
in 1950 were 1,298. 

Mr. Manon. What would the cost be, approximately? You would 
have labor-hours, spare parts and so forth, but probably that would 
not be in aircraft maintenance. That does not count the parts you 
supply, does it? 

Lieutenant Sricka. On a B-29 aircraft, $69,433. 

General Stone. Does that include the labor and everything? 

Lieutenant Sticka. Yes, sir; the labor and everything. 

General Stone. Labor and material? 

Mr. Manon. You cannot include labor and material in so many 
hours. You do not speak of material in hours. 

Colonel Scuurter. That is the total dollar cost. 

Mr. Manon. That is in hours or dollars? 

Lieutenant Sticka. Dollars. 

General AsEensio. Give the over-all cost for an F—51. 

Lieutenant Sticka. $5,041. 

Mr. Manon. All right, about $6,000. 


MAN-HOURS FOR RECONDITIONING BY TYPE PLANE 


Colonel Scuurrer. I have here in front of me the man-hours 
required on complete aircraft reconditioning by type of aircraft. I 
could give you some more examples of that. Take a B- 29, the number 
of man-hours is 14,634. 

Mr. Manon. Submit that for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Direct man-hour requirements for the reconditioning of aircraft 





Average unit Average unit 
direct man-hour direct man-hour 
Type aircraft: todo AR job | Type aircraft—Continued = ‘0 do AR job 

ON en oh a ee 5, 597 RO ae ye se Se also 4, 943 
LS | eRe te See Bi ELL Tet 6, 682 _y | Eee Sgt ae ree tag 2, 562 
DEERE eee Siaeap! 7, 508 _) Baer 2, 562 
A ok. Pa Ss 14, 634 8 PGT ate Ye 1 4, 802 
a ane Ba ae RE 5, 447 DE a Fae card wes ee 12, 562 
1 REN dS Sr eons 1 14, 634 2 BOE Gee aS 12, 562 
ene st kee 7, 441 ee. NERA Se ete ee 12, 562 
6 ~ Re Sono erga 2 Mare Rik 16, 437 Is cae ee 12, 562 


1 Denotes estimate based on cost experience of comparable types since these particular types have not been 
previously processed or costed, 
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LOCATION OF MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS 
plete 
Mr. Manon. Where do you do this aircraft maintenance? 
Colonel Scuurter. At our eight major depots. 
Mr. Manon. At your eight major depots? 

=: Colonel ScuurtTeR. Yes, sir. 
wr all ' Mr. Manon. Where are they? 

> Colonel Scuurter. One at Middletown, Pa.; Warner Robins, Ga.; 
», Or - Mobile, Ala.; San Antonio, Tex.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; San Bernar- 
craft _ dino, Calif.; Sacramento, Calif.; and Ogden, Utah. 

AIRCRAFT ENGINE MAINTENANCE 
Mr. Manon. One of your large items is shown as item “B” on 
aay » page 269, aircraft engine maintenance. Where do you do your air- 

- craft engine maintenance? 

' Colonel Scuurter. That is aircraft engine maintenance. That is 

' done at the major depots and by contract. 

_— ' Mr. Manon. You are not able to do complete engine reassembly 
| jobs at all of these places? | 

ould ' Colonel Scuurter. Yes, sir. 

ould »' Mr. Manon. You mean you tear an engine down and compl y 
= Mr. Manon. 7 g pletely 

7 © rebuild it? 

' Colonel Scuurter. Yes, sir; to its minute parts and rebuild it. 

' Mr. Manon. You do that at all eight places? 

| Colonel Scuurter. Yes, sir. 

: AIRCRAFT ACCESSORY MAINTENANCE 
any bs 

| Mr. Manon. All right, $49,000,000 is being requested under item C 

| for aircraft accessory maintenance. 

— Colonel Scnurter. Aircraft accessory maintenance consists of such 

_ things as wheels on aircraft, completed assemblies on aircraft, gen- 

- erators, magnetos, carburetors, tire repair, flight instruments, training- 

~ aid instruments, and any of those accessory items which are attached 

: to and used on the aircraft. 

4 ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 
burs ' Mr. Manon. Item D is electronics and communications equipment 
ua. maintenance, $22,000,000. Is that all done in your depots, or do you 
iber » do some of it by contract? 

Colonel Scuurter. Quite a large amount of it is done by contract, 
= SII. 

_ Mr. Manon. Could you greatly reduce the number of civilian 

» personnel employed in maintenance and operation by doing it by 

+ contract rather than by doing it by people paid directly by the Air 
+ ome ~ Force out of Government funds? 
R job -—. Colonel Scuurrer. At the present time we feel that we are doing 
, 943 > almost the maximum amount by contract. In fact, we have put out 
— ) invitations for bids to contractors and have been unable to receive 
' 302 _ bids because their workload at the present time is at a maximum. 
, 562 : 
, 562 fe STORAGE OF AIRCRAFT 

6 : 
362 Mr. Manon. How do you explain the requirement under “G,” 

storage of aircraft, $51,000,000? 
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Colonel Scuurtrer. No. 1, we have placed aircraft in storage pri- 
marily in the past more than now; No. 2, we must maintain those 
aircraft in storage; No. 3, when we are building as we are now, we 
must withdraw aircraft from storage and recondition them and put 
them in condition to operate. 

Mr. Manon. How many aircraft do you expect to withdraw from 
storage in 1952? 

Colonel Scuurter. Captain Rhodes. 

Captain Ruopes. The program for the fiscal year 1952 envisions 
the removal of 1,722 airplanes from storage. 

Mr. Manon. It looks like $51,000,000 is a lot of money for this 
project, storage of aircraft. 

Colonel Scuurrer. You see, when aircraft come out of storage 
some of them have been there for as much as 5 years, and to a great 
extent, they are deteriorated. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; but we have been told already in the testimony 
that the cost was not apparently very excessive for taking them out 
of storage. 

Colonel Scuurter. Yes, sir; that is true, if we compare the cost 
of withdrawing them from storage and preparing them for flight, it 
is much cheaper than buying new aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. That is the reason I wonder about the $51,000,000 
figure which you have here. 

Colonel Scuurtrer. That buys all of the parts and the materials 
necessary, in addition to the labor. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. On page 270 you speak of the personal services 
required. Probably that should be in the record, and also page 271 
and page 272. Those pages and succeeding pages give the utilization 
of your civilian personnel, do they not? 

Colonel Scuurter. Yes, sir; and speaking of this withdrawal from 
storage it covers that. If you will look on page 274, sir, it also includes 
$16,322,000 for reserve parts. In other words, we want certain 
materials so that if we must withdraw these aircraft just as rapidly as 
possible in case of combat, we do not have to wait 9 months or 6 
months to secure materials, and you will see it is broken down into 
parts, materials, and supplies for withdrawals at $15,004,000. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be well to place the entire justification 
down to page 276 in the record, because the different members will 
be discussing the various items. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Depot maintenance—Personal services.—A total of 76,405 man-years and $251,- 
666,000 are requested for civilian personal services. The personal services will 
be distributed as follows: 





Man-years Funds 





j | 
Depots in continental Ur ARE Cyne es Bae AE LAE 74, 172 | $246, 160, 000 
Overseas depots. ...-.--- Ste Na ete eee we ae 2, 233 5, 506, 000 
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In developing estimates of man-years required under the various item headings, 
unit direct man-hours costs and indirect labor factors derived from recent cost 
records have been utilized together with program factors as described. 

Employer’s contributions under Social Security Act amendments of 1950.—Em- 
ployer’s contributions under Social Security Act amendments of 1950 (Public Law 
734, 81st Cong., 2d:sess.) to support that portion of the above man-years to which 
the law applies are estimated at $2,096,000. This amount is included under 
item (i), “Overhead and locally procured materials.” 

The funds requested under this project in the amount of $392,833,000 will pro- 
vide depot maintenance services consistent with current operating economies 
which will be continued during fiscal year 1952. Civilian personal services re- 
quested herein and contractual services proposed are below the total calculated 
requirements for support of the Air Force program objectives for fiscal year 1952. 
Therefore, if the program objectives are attained, it will be necessary to defer 
some portion of the depot maintenance workload for accomplishment with funds 
from some future appropriation. The alternative solution is a modification or 
curtailment of the Air Force program objectives which may occur as the result of 
a reassessment of position during the second quarter of the fiscal year 1952. 


(a) Aircraft maintenance 


Civilian personal services—Aircraft reconditioning, minor repair, 
modification and reclamation (28,276 man-years)___.__.______ $93, 842, 000 
Contractual services—cycle reconditioning of Mil- 
itary Air Transport Service cargo aircraft____.__ $23, 775, 000 
Miscellaneous Contractual Maintenance _.. 5, 061, 000 
28, 836, 000 


122, 678, 000 


The personal services estimate for aircraft reconditioning has been calculated by 
projecting the flying hours to be accumulated on each active combat type and 
certain other aircraft by the end of fiscal year 1952, determining the number of 
each aircraft model which will have exceeded the appropriate reconditioning in- 
terval on or before that time, deducting the estimated number of reconditionings 
to be accomplished by July 1, 1951, and pricing the remainder by cost factors 
based on experience. The personal services estimate for aircraft modification is 
based on specific major requirements determined to be applicable to fiscal year 
1952 and on the relationship of the projected cost of minor modifications to the 
comparable cost reflected in records for fiscal year 1950. The estimate for minor 
repair is based on the flying hour program for the Continental United States. 
The requirement for cycle reconditioning of Military Air Transport Service cargo 
aircraft has been determined from the flying hour program for such aircraft, 
established overhaul intervals, and previous cost experience. Other contractual 
maintenance requirements have been determined by individual consideration of 
each category involved. 


(b) Aircraft engine maintenance 


Civilian personal services—Aircraft engine overhaul and minor _ 
repair (15,094 man-years) _- : ae 3 _...--- $50, 093, 000 
Contractual services____ __- : : ..-. 21, 390, 000 


71, 483, 000 


The estimate for engine overhaul is based on the over-all Air Force flying-hour 
program, and the estimate for engine minor repair has been developed by using 
the flying-hour program for the Continental United States only. Except for 
special cases, the contractual services estimate has been developed in the same 
manner, 


(c) Aircraft accessory maintenance 


Civilian personal services (14,201 man-years) - atm -to~5, Sak, 100,000 
Contractual services - --__------ ; HOS. eae eR ae 2, 868, 000 


49, 998, 000 


84328—51—pt. 4-25 ~ 
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This heading includes carburetors, flight instruments, training aid instruments. 
helicopter transmissions and other miscellaneous accessories. The requireme:: 
for personal services and contractual services is based on the over-all Air Fore 
flving-hour program and represents what is considered to be the best balanc 
between depot and contractual accomplishment of the workload. 


(d) Electronics and communications equipment maintenance 


Bscre: Bia _.. $11, 775, 000 
a did pi ached pedicel Se 000 


Civilian personal services (3,548 man-years)________- 
Contractual services 


i cscehs ceed cous ene Nnup iedawsie sue jn cas af PS ee 00 


The estimate for personal services has been related to the over-all Air Force 
flying-hour program with the exception of relatively fixed requirements which 
have been projected on the basis of past experience. The contractual services 
estimate has been developed by individual evaluation of the maintenance require- 
ments of several highly technical items. 


(e) Powered ground and marine equipment maintenance 


Civilian personal services (5,407 man-years) ____- eat erg $17, 945, 000 
Contractual services____________- SEVER he Meats 9, 232, 000 


IN tae ds and ees ee a 27, 177, 000 


The personal services estimate is based primarily on the Air Force continental 
United States flying-hour program. Practically all marine equipment mainte- 
nance at depot level is accomplished contractually, and the projected costs thereof 
are included in the estimate shown for contractual services. Repair of some spe- 
cial purpose vehicles and flying field and hangar equipment also will be accom- 
plished by contractual means, and provision is included in the above estimate. 


(f) Other equipment maintenance 


Civilian personal services (1,757 man-years) ____- aseebo Bolsa! epee 000 
Contractual services _ _ _ _.... 15, 194, 000 


MS Se oe es ek eR te ae re 21, 025, 000 
This heading includes time keeping and navigational equipment, optical 
instruments, flying clothing, aircraft cameras, aircraft fueling equipment, and 
numerous other items. The requirement for personal services has been related 
to the over-all Air Force flying-hour program. In general, the contractual services 
requirement was developed by consideration of past contractual and depot 
costs of a variety of items in relation to Air Force programs. The maintenance of 
such items is particularly adaptable to commercial facilities. 


(g) Storage of aircraft 


This estimate covers costs of placing aircraft in storage, maintaining in storage, 
and removing from storage, including reconditioning upon removal. The pro- 
jected costs are distributed as follows: 


Civilian personal services (4,984 man-years)____._._.._._.___.____ $16, 541, 000 

Contractual repair of miscellaneous equipment and accessories 
required for. support of removals... 3 2 eect 3, 620, 000 
Prt, SUONERAR, QI) SUUININD ce ow aa hesecinase chin 15, 004, 000 
NS OSEAN SE TGA ETRE ERM SSE ELLE LEP LI SITES MIRE 16, 322, 000 
MMR ts ot se enc ale eae aioe a aura Wena ace 51, 487, 000 


This estimate is based directly upon a definitive aircraft storage program reflect- 
ing the requirements under this appropriation for storage activity necessary in 
support of the Air Force program. It represents, in the current view, the best 
balance between depot and contractual accomplishment of the over-all workload 
Personnel required for in-storage maintenance have been reduced in consonance 
with the removal program. 
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(h) Storage of powered ground and other equipment 


Civilian personal services (905 man-years) - ates ; __... $3, 003, 000 
Contractual services _ — __- - aaah ; ae ee 2 _ 4, 847, 000 
2 SS Rae ee eaneie : : bite eaeaee j 7, 850, 000 


This heading provides for placing powered ground and other equipment in 
storage, and maintaining in storage, and removing from storage. The estimate is 
predicated upon previous storage activity and costs in relation to the estimated 
storage activity during fiscal year 1952. Contractual services represents further 
implementation of the commercial inside storage program for vehicles which was 
initiated in fiscal year 1951. 


(i) Overhead and locally procured materials 


Transportation, permanent change of station__- $45, 000 
Travel of depot maintenance personnel. 2, 273, 000 
Locally procured materials__- ; _ 5, 375, 000 
Employer’s social-security contributions. -- - Z 2, 096, 000 

etel 4 =. Bi taco g = esis & : . 9, 789, 000 


The above requirements have been estimated on the basis of past experience with 
consideration being given to special travel requirements for expediting various 
phases of the Air Force program. Among the numerous reasons for travel of depot 
maintenance personnel are conducting field investigations of aircraft failures, 
conducting service tests on Air Force equipment, instructing field personnel in 
accomplishing specific modifications, and obtaining technical information on 
equipment of other services. The amount shown for locally procured materials 
represents the estimated effect of the decentralization of procurement of operating 
supplies and materials in cases of emergency and other cases where local procure- 
ment proves advantageous. 

(j) Overseas depots 


Civilian personal services (2,233 man-years) -__--- ~~. ----- : $5, 506, 000 
Other costs - ides ae la Grete aa aes : ; 3, 119, 000 
Total... -- ‘? Z MAE ae mee 43 8, 625, 000 


Overseas depots are not comparable to depots in the United States because 
they are operated primarily by military personnel with some support being 
obtained from the economies of occupied countries. For this reason, this esti- 
mate is set forth separately. The costs have been projected by considering the 
circumstances of each depot individually. 


PLACEMENT OF MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS 


Mr. SuHepparb. Under the first item reflected on page 269, project 
431, “Electronics and communications equipment maintenance, 
$22,721,000,”’ with reference to your statement on direct inquiry by 
the chairman, your response was, “Put out by contracts they can 
absorb.”’ I am assuming from your answer that you are specifically 
referring to contracts that had to do with electronic operations under 
(d) as reflected on page 269. Does that answer apply to that par- 
ticular category, or did your answer cover all other categories as 
pertain to the handling of contracts? . 

Colonel Scnuurrer. It covers that category of contracting. There 
are other categories that come almost under the same conditions. 

Mr. Suepparp. For example, on the maintenance of aircraft, would 
you make the same reply as to that operation? 

Colonel Scuurter. On aircraft maintenance, I would state we feel 
within the next 6 months we will have the contractors available 
saturated with the maximum amount of work they can do. 

Mr. SuHepparb. But as of now absorption has not been reached? 
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Colonel Scnurter. No, sir; but prior to the: obligation of the 
funds included here, we feel it will be. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are you in cognizance of the issuance of contracts 
and the study of them to the degree that you know the extent that 
they go out; does that fall within your jurisdiction? 

Colonel Scnurtrer. No, sir. I can only answer very general 
questions on contracting. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, the actual issuance of contracts 
and the volume of contracts to be issued to an individual, corporation, 
or company, would be vested in other authority? 

Colonel Scuurtrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What authority, please? 

Colonel Scuurter. The Procurement Division, Air Matériel 
Command. 

ENGINE RECONDITIONING 


Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Riley, have you any questions pertaining to 
project 431 or any part of that project? 

Mr. Rriey. Are aircraft engines reconditioned at the same bases 
vou mentioned for aircraft maintenance, or are they sent somewhere 
else for overhaul? 

Colonel ScourTER. They are reconditioned at those same bases 
that I named plus those that are out on contract. We do have 
aircraft engines out on contract as well as aircraft and other equipment. 

Mr. Rirey. But they both receive overhaul at the same bases? 

Colonel Scuurter. Yes, sir. 


PROTECTION OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY AT SAMPSON AIR FORCE* BASE 


Mr. Taner. Mr. Chairman, this morning we had up a lot of matériel 
appropriations for different activities, including paint. [ made a 
remark off the record which I guess I should have made on the record. 
I got a telegram when I got over to my office this noon, and I want 
to quote from it: 

Due to the fact of changing the contracts, the organized protective service for 
Sampson Air Base, Sampson, N. Y., was terminated. This a grave injustice to 
not only disabled veterans employed but to our Government, which has lost 
thousands of dollars in theft until this force was organized. We, as chapter 103 
of the Disabled American Veterans, beg you to reconsider reactivating such a 
force as soon as possible. We understand that new construction contracts have 
been let and started as of today, July 9, 1951. Please advise. 

That is signed “John L. Ryan, commander, 104 North Street, 
Albany, N. Y.” 

I am in hopes the Air Force will do something and do something 
promptly to try to protect the Government property that is being 
used in connection with a construction job. I just felt I should call 
your attention to that, and I want to see it done. 

Mr. SHepparp. May I ask a question for my own information at 
that point? 

Mr. Taser. Surely. 

Mr. SHepparp. In the first place, the contract has been let to 
accomplish a certain construction purpose. Now, is the material 
that is on the post that is referred to in that telegram, do you person- 
ally know, the property of the contractor, or is it the property of the 
Federal Government? 
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Mr. Taper. Well, there is material there that is used by the force 
and there is material that is used by the contractor. But after the 
material checks out of the warehouse into the field for painting or 
anything else, what is stolen out of that is charged up to the con- 
tractor, which is cost-plus; so it does not make much difference. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Who has the responsibility for security on that 
post and within the confines of the post? 

Mr. Taser. The commanding officer of the Air Force. 

General Asensto. I would like to say that a prompt investiga- 
tion will be made by the Air Force. It may develop that it is a 
responsibility of the Corps of Engineers rather than the Department 
of the Air Force. If it is the responsibility of the Department of the 
Air Force, it will be pursued to a finish; if it is the responsibility of 
the Corps of Engineers, they will be requested to pursue it. 

Mr. Taser. Well, the gates are all guarded by representatives of 
the Air Force. 

General Asensto. Insofar as that particular feature of it is con- 
cerned, the investigation will be carried through to completion by the 
Air Force. 

DUPLICATION OF SECURITY FORCE 


Mr. SHepparpb. For my own information, do you operate on 
projects of that character with a dual security force? In other 
words, where the Army engineers are delegated to function as the 
Air Force agent for a construction purpose, is it the customary pro- 
cedure that they are responsible for security measures? 

I know in general that the security forces are under the command 
of the post commanders. 

General Asensio. That is true in general, but it all depends on 
the isolation of the particular area in which the work is taking place 
as to whether or not it would be incorporated within the area of 
the operating base for the moment, or whether the area of the contract 
would be held distinct. I am not sufficiently conversant with the 
facts to state categorically one way or the other. 

Mr. SuHepparp. | think this, that as a matter of over-all security 
policy; for whatever echelon is responsible for the security, there 
should be no division on posts and within the confines of a post, ir- 
respective of what is going on at that base, meaning construction- 
wise. I do not see why there should be a dual responsibility for 
security on that post; but that it should be in charge of the command, 
as the policy has always been. If there are post commands where 
you have a division of responsibility for security, somebody should 
straighten it out. There is no justification for a dual responsibility 
for security on a post and within the confines of the post area. 

Now, if you had a project completely separated from a post that 
would ultimately become an adjunct to the post, that is a different 
situation. I can see why they would have a divided responsibility 
there, but not within the confines of a post, within its own enclosure. 

General Asensi1o. That is the situation J was visualizing. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think it merits rather thorough investigation. 

General Asensto. We shall certainly follow through on it promptly. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. | guess this project 431 involves what they call depot 
maintenance. You have down here $392 million as against $296 
million last year and $147 million in 1950, actual. About how much 
money have you obligated on that $296 million? 

General Asensio. The obligations for fiscal year 1951 are 99.8 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Taser. That is the figure you gave us on every single item so 
far. I wonder how you manage that. 

General Asensio. I will tell you that 431—R is 100 percent. That 
is the only other one there. 

Mr. Taser. The rest of them are all 99.8 percent? 

General Asensio. No, sir. On down through program 430, we run 
99.7, 97.1. There are variations. 

Mr. Taser. Well, you have been giving us 99.8 on every single one 
I have asked you for so far, down to right now. 

General AsEensio. There are quite a few of those; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. | wonder if that is mechanically computed. 

Now, you told Mr. Mahon that you had a certain number of planes 
that were planned to be in operation in fiscal 1952. That would mean 
a high average cost. 1 wonder what percentage of those planes would 
be active, in all probability. 

Major Kerrieson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASED MAINTENANCE ON NEWER AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taser. Of course, you have a lot more maintenance on these 
aircraft in the older ones than you do on the newer ones, probably. 
Is that right or wrong? 

Colonel Scnurrer. That is not necessarily true. If you are keeping 
aircraft maintained right up to date, your maintenance does not 
increase necessarily, with the exception of the aircraft reconditioning. 
New aircraft would not go in for aircraft reconditioning until they 
have been flown for some time. 

{ would like to indicate the increase in workload on new aircraft as 
compared to old aircraft. Let us take a B-36 compared to a B-29 
and take the operation of assemblies. On a B-36 you have eight 
brake assemblies requiring 96 man-hours of overhaul; on a B-29 you 
have four brake assemblies requiring 31 man-hours of overhaul. 

On a B-36 you have eight wheel assemblies requiring 432 man-hours 
of overhaul; on a B-29 you have four wheel assemblies requiring 54 
man-hours of overhaul. 

On a B-36 you have four F—1 drive systems requiring 484 man-hours 
of overhaul; on a B-29 you do not have any. 

On a B-36 you have six R-4360 engines which require 15,390 man- 
hours of overhaul. 

Mr. Taper. That would come under (6), ‘Aircraft engine main- 
tenance’’? 

Colonel Scuurter. Correct. But to compare the two aircraft, on 
a B-29 you have four 3,350 engines requiring 4,484 man-hours. In 
a year you will require approximately 18,862 man-hours for a B-36 
as compared to 4,569 man-hours for a B-29. In other words, an 
increase of 312 percent in the workload. 
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A carburetor on an F-51 fighter, which has a V—1650 engine, re- 


hours of operation—in other words, an increase in a year’s operation 
of 600 hours of operation, of 293 percent. 
‘8 per- FF ‘To give you an idea of the comparison of the increased workload 


- — quires 16 man-hours to overhaul every 200 hours of engine operation. 

, depot | The 14 fuel nozzles and fuel pumps on an F-—86, which is propelled by 

t $2965 fF 9 J-33-23 engine, requires 27 man-hours of overhaul for every 90 
much = § 
4 








- for the new complex jet-type aircraft—— 
tem so =] 
5 FREQUENCY OF ENGINE OVERHAUL 
That E 
| Mr. WiceLeswortn. How frequent overhauls does this figure 
~ contemplate? 
werun [— Colonel Scnourrer. The fuel nozzles and fuel pump of the F-86 
' require overhaul every 90 hours. On the B—36 the four drives I spoke 
rle one ~ of require an overhaul every 200 hours of operation, which we are 
' increasing gradually. That is 32 man-hours for overhaul and test 
' every 200 hours of operation. 
- Mr. Taser. That is for which engines? . 
planes — Colonel Scuurrer. That one is on the B-36. That is for the drive 
'mean [ converter of that engine. 
would — Mr. Taser. That means that every time a plane runs about 
- 10,000 miles it has to have an overhaul; does it not? 
a Colonel Scuurtrer. I have never converted it into miles. It is 
' approximately that; yes, sir. 
: Mr. Taser. It may be a little more, but about that. 
|, Colonel Scuurter. The constant speed drive needs overhaul, and 
a lot of other parts do not need to be overhauled very often. The 
1 these fF engine of the B-36 requires overhaul about every 200 or 225 hours 
bably. — of operation. 
| Mr. Taser. What about the F-86? 
eeping f Colonel ScourtrerR. The F-86 engine requires overhaul every 
ss not f 175 hours. 
oning. fF Mr. Taser. Which ones require overhaul most frequently? 
l they > Colonel Scuurter. There are two categories. 


Mr. Taner. That means complete overhaul rather than routine 








raft as testing; does it not? 
B-29 FF Colonel Scuurter. Yes, sir. There are two categories of engines 
eight _ that require more frequent overhaul. No. 1 is your higher horsepower 
9 you ff engines which do not run as long between overhauls. We modify 
| them continually to try to improve the time between overhauls. The 
-hours ' other category is the jet engine. With the jet engine we have not 
ing 54 | had the experience we have had with the reciprocating engine. In 
' the past 18 months we have rapidly increased the time between 
-hours - overhauls, due primarily to the experience of the airmen and the 
- mechanics at the base. That is improving rapidly. 
| man- : 
F EXPERIENCE GAINED IN KOREA 
—- : Mr. Taper. Does the jet engine in service operation, like that out 
es : in Korea, require more attention than it does on routine operations on 
‘i , In x training and organization work in this country. 
B-36 Colonel Scuurrer. To this extent: if they have battle damage, 
* sip why, then it does; other than that, no, sir. 
, Mr. Taper. I realize that. 
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Colonel Scuurter. For the first period of time they had jet engines 
in Korea they required many replacement engines. So we sent a 
maintenance team out to Korea and Japan to assist those organizations 
in training their personnel and setting up additional equipment for 
them to work on those engines, and they have rapidly increased the 
number of hours between overhauls. In other words, we have 
improved minor repair work at the base so that such field and organi- 
zation maintenance of engines reduces the depot maintenance 
required. 

Mr. Taser. And I suppose a good operator makes a difference 
there. 

Colonel Scuurrer. Oh, yes. There are a number of things. For 
instance, your runway must be kept clean. That increases the number 
of hours between overhauls. If rocks are on the runway, they go in 
and the jet compressor is cut, and it throws the compressor wheel off 
balance, and you have to pull the engine and replace the compressor 
cup or bucket. 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 


Mr. Taper. Now, you have $49 million for aircraft accessory main- 
tenance. I do not know what that includes. 

Colonel Scuurter. I might point out a few examples. For in- 
stance, the brake assemblies on the B—29 and the B-36 are accessories; 
the wheel assembly on the F-1 drive system is an accessory. 

Mr. Taser. What about tires? 

Colonel Scuurter. Tires are accessories. The generators and tires 
and engine items are accessories. ‘That includes aircraft and engine 
accessories. 

Mr. Taser. How long will tires last on these planes? 

Colonel Scuurter. It varies with every type of aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. Give us one of them, anyway. 

Colonel Scuurter. I cannot specifically state the number of 
maintenance hours that will take nor how long a tire will last. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 


Mr. Taser. You have electronics and communications as a 
separate item, and that is part of your maintenance? 

Colonel Scuurter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Do you have much trouble with your electronic 
devices and communications equipment? 

Colonel Scuurter. With some of the newer equipment we have 
considerable difficulty, but that, too, is improving considerably with 
experience, and in some cases they are modified to improve the 
operation. The older equipment we have had in service, say from 
3 to 10 years, causes only a small amount of difficulty. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Taser. I was rather intrigued that your personal service for 
this maintenance job was confined 99.8 percent to the continental! 
United States, while just a little of it is overseas. I wonder how 
you manage this operation over in Japan and Korea without more of 
a break in your help proposition. 
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Colonel Scuurter. The number of personnel that is included for 
overseas is basically American personnel and does not include numbers 
of local personnel that they use in those particular projects. 

Mr. Taser. How many people do you have presently on your roll 
in the continental United States? 

Colonel Scuurter. General Lynch has that information. 

General Lyncu. 59,872. 

Mr. Taser. What was your man-year figure for 1951? 

Colonel Scuurter. The end of the fiscal year 1951? 

Mr. Taser. No; the man-year figure for 1951 for this item. 

General Lyncu. 45,001 in project 431. 

Mr. Taser. Both of those figures you gave me include the depots 
in the continental United States and the overseas depots? 

General Lyncu. No, sir. The man-years did include both. The 
45,001 includes both the zone of the interior and overseas. The 
figure I gave you a moment ago of 59,872 includes only the zone of the 
interior. 

Mr. Taser. What about the other one? 

General Lyncu. The total strength in project 431 as of June 30 
is 61,428. 

Mr. Taper. Meaning 1,556 

General Lyncu. Overseas. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you anticipate will be on the roll at the 
end of the year? 

General Lyncu. 81,604 is the total figure in project 431, continental 
and overseas; 78,655 in the continental United States; and 2,949 
overseas. 

Mr. Taser. You really do not expect to get to the average figure 
of 76,405; do you? 

General Lyncu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The average between them is about 72,500. Of course, 
I cannot tell for sure about this. 

General Lyncu. The phasing is not exactly straight line; it is more 
of an increase the first two quarters than the last two quarters because 
of the build-up in the load. 


SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. I suggest at this point in the record we insert the 
personnel recap represented in these two sheets entitled “Civilian 
Personnel, Fiscal Years 1951 and 1952.” 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Depot MAINTENANCE 
WITHDRAWAL OF AIRCRAFT FROM STORAGE 


Mr. Taner. Now, you have an item in here for storage of aircraft. 
What activities do you have in connection with them that involve so 
much activity as the $51 million would indicate? 

Colonel ScHurtrrerR. No. 1, we have the cost of civilian personnel 
service as $16,541,000; then we have contractual repair and mainte- 
nance of equipment and accessories required for storage and assembly 
of aircraft, $3,620,000; parts, materials, and supplies for withdrawing 
and maintaining in storage, $15,004,000; and a war reserve of parts 
and materials of $16,322,000. 

Mr. Taser. But what do they do? Is the most of this the rehabili- 
tation of planes that are in there that are being fixed up to go out, or 
is it routine repairs on planes that are kept in storage? 

Colonel Scuurrer. It is primarily connected with the withdrawal of 
aircraft to be assigned to operating organizations. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. WiaG_eswortnH. Under item b, “Aircraft engine maintenance,” 
$71,483,000, how many engines do you contemplate will be over- 
hauled? 

Colonel Scuurrer. We have it by types of engines. We will have 
to total all of the engines. 

Mr. WiacLesworrn. Are there more engines to be overhauled than 
planes? 

Colonel Scuurter. Oh, yes, sir. For instance, the B-36 has six 
engines on it. These engines will require overhaul approximately 
every 175 or 200 hours of operation. Every 200 hours of aircraft 
operation there will be six engines that require overhaul. However, 
that aircraft will not have to be overhauled for quite some time. 

Does that cover the question you asked? 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Yes. 1 would like to know the number of 
overhauls this figure represents. 

Colonel Scuurrer. We will insert that in the record. 

(Eprror’s Norre.—The information appears in testimony on p. 396). 


METHOD OF COMPUTING BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Wiccitesworts. How are the items ¢, d, e, and f estimated? 
Colonel Scuurtrer. Powered ground and marine equipment—— 
Mr. Taner. Take aircraft accessory maintenance. 

Colonel Scuurter. We know from past experience how often or 
how much accessory overhaul we have to accomplish per flying hour 
or per 100 flying hours, and we project into the future the application 
of that knowledge to future programs to determine our overhaul 
requirements. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. According to the chart which was shown us 
this morning? 

Colonel Scuurter. No, sir. That is for supply replacements. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. But according to that principle? 

Colonel Scuurter. I have a presentation here that I could give 
you that will show you basically how it is computed. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortu. If you can tell me briefly, I think it will 
serve the purpose. 
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Colonel Scourter. Let us take an aircraft engine, and the same 
principle is followed with all items. We know that the engine is going 
to need overhaul by type of engine—take an R-4360-41, which is on 
the B-36—it is going to require overhaul every 200 hours. We know 
the aircraft is projected to fly so many hours. We multiply that by 6, 
and that gives the engine hours. We divide that by the number of 
hours between overhauls, and that will give you the number of engines 
you have to overhaul for that type of aircraft for that year. We 
know how many man-hours, average, it takes to overhaul that 
particular engine. 

Mr. WiaG.LeswortH. You are talking of engines now, not of acces- 
sory maintenance, but it is the same principle; is it? 

olonel Scuurter. The same principle. We know how many man- 
hours it takes to overhaul that engine. So we multiply the number 
of engine overhauls by the man-hours per overhaul, and that gives 
you the total man-hours required. Then we have the number of 
hours the man works a year, and we divide that total of man-hours 
by that figure, and it will give you the number of man-years required 
to overhaul the engines. Multiply that man-year figure times the 
average annual salary and that will give you the dollar requirement 
for the overhaul of that type of engine. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. How do you determine how much of the 
manpower is going to be your own personnel and how much is going 
to be contractual personnel? 

Colonel ScourtEerR. We take a list of all aircraft engines and we 
determine which engines we are going to overhaul at the depots and 
which engines we are going to have overhauled by contract. As to 


the ones that are going to be overhauled at the depots we determine 
the number of man-years or personnel required to do the job; as to 
the engines to be overhauled by contract, we determine the cost of 
overhaul. 


COMPARISON OF DEPOT AND COMMERCIAL OVERHAUL 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What is the basis of the determination? For 
instance, under ‘Aircraft engine maintenance,” since you are talking 
about that, you have for your personnel on page 272, 15,094 man-vears 
at $50,093,000, and under that you have “Contractual services, 
$21,390,000.” That gives an over-all total of $71,483,000. As a 
matter of policy, what determines your putting $50 million into the 
hands of your own people and $21 million in the hands of some con- 
tractors? 

Colonel Scuurter. There are two things. No. 1, we try to con- 
tract for the overhaul of engines at commercial organizations that are 
acquainted with them—the smaller engines that are used in the 
contract areas or, rather, commercial areas—and we try to maintain 
in the depot engines that they are not familiar with and that are used 
on our basic tactical aircraft. 

Engines contracted for would be those normally used by commercial 
organizations. I can give a list of engines by types, if you so desire, 
that we intend to contract for overhaul. 

Mr. Wice.eswortH. What is the comparative cost in terms of 
engines? 
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Colonel Scuurter. For engines, a depot overhaul costs less than 
by a commercial organization. 

Mr. WicG.eswortn. Could you give us a percentage, or anything, 
that would indicate how much less? ; 

Colonel ScuurterR. Approximately 30-percent less. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Now does this general principle that you have 
been outlining apply to, say, c, aircraft accessory maintenance; d, 
electronics and communications and equipment maintenance; e, pow- 
ered ground end marine equipment maintenance and, f, other equip- 
ment maintenance? 

Colonel Scuurter. Generally. When you get down to powered 
ground and marine equipment maintenance and electronics and com- 
munications equipment maintenance, a lot of that is contracted for 
at the depot level. The individual depot may have a much smaller 
contract and go out just to the town next door and say, “Do any of 
you people want to overhaul any of this stuff?” 

Here is a good example: At Memphis they have a large number of 
typewriters. It is much cheaper to go to town and find a man down 
there, a small businessman, who would like to overhaul a few hundred 
typewriters than it is to crate those and ship them to a depot and 
then ship them back. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Your powered ground and marine equipment 
maintenance is to be done two to one by your own people, according 
to page 273, $17,945,000 as contrasted to $9,232,000. 

Colonel Scuurter. A considerable amount of that equipment is 
special, and local contractors cannot overhaul it; in fact, they prefer 
not to attempt it. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortn. | thought you just told us that the bulk of it 
was given to contractors. 

Colonel Scnurter. I was trying to state the policy and not neces- 
sarily the quantity. 


NUMBER OF ENGINE OVERHAULS 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. Do you now have the figure 1 requested for 
the number of engines? 

Colonel Scnuurtrer. The number of engines to be overhauled in 
depots will be, we expect, 35,701. We intend to overhaul 8,197 
engines by contract, or a total of 43,898 engines. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. The 43,898 engines are to be overhauled at 
a cost of $71,483,000; is that right? 

Colonel Scuurter. Yes; that is correct. 

I would like to point out one thing here: You may consider that 
a high cost of overhaul. 

During World War II, until the B—29 came out, our largest engine 
was an R-1820. It had 7,900 parts. When the B-29 came out, it 
had an R-3350 engine in it with 19,000 individual parts. Now, 
the R-4360, which is used in our B-36, B-50, C-97, and a number of 
other aircraft, has over 21,000 parts, so there are 21,000 parts that 
have to be taken out, repaired, inspected, cleaned, and reassembled. 
Compare that cost for overhaul per engine to the cost of an engine. 

Mr. Taner. What does that engine cost? 

Colonel Scuurter. The 4360 costs approximately $75,000. We 
can insert the exact figure in the record. 
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AIRCRAFT STORAGE 


Mr. WiceLesworts. | am not clear why you want so much money 
for storage. You have $59,000,000 in two items for storage, aircraft, 
and other equipment. What is that storage? 

Colonel Scuurter. We have two primary storage fields, Pyote, 
Tex., and Davis Monthan Field, Tucson, Ariz. We also have air- 
craft stored at each of the depots. 

When we want to build up or increase the size of the Air Force, the 
groups or the wing strength, we must withdraw aircraft from storage. 
The money indicated here is primarily for the withdrawal of the 
aircraft from storage, plus the war reserve parts and materials we 
desire to have on hand, so that it does not take us 9 or 10 months to 
withdraw an aircraft. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You told Mr. Taber that you had about 
$16,000,000 in here, as 1 understood it, for salaries for civilian per- 
sonnel. 

Colonel Scuurter. Yes. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. What do they do and how many do you have 
for that purpose? 

Colonel ScuurtEer. We have 4,984 personnel. It is right there in 
the column where it says “civilian personal services” in parentheses, 
page 274. 

Mr. Suerparp. When you use the word “storage” here, are you 
referring to some kind of cover for your planes, or an operation where- 
by you withdraw a plane from a dead line, take it out of the mothball 
category and process it back into a status of activity? 

Colonel Scuurter. We are processing planes from the dead-line 
storage into operational activity. 

Mr. Suepparp. But you are not creating storage capacity as such? 

Colonel Scuurter. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. The word is a bit confusing. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. | agree. 

Colonel Scuurter. As I stated originally, there are three steps 
involved: Placed in storage, maintain in storage, and withdraw 
from storage. 

Shortly after the war it was principally place in storage, preparing 
those aircraft for mothballing, or mothballing the aircraft. For some 
years it was maintain in storage, and now we are in the process of 
build-up, so it is primarily withdrawal from storage. 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. How many people do you have in this serv- 
ice in the current fiscal year, for instance? 

Colonel Scuurrer. I am afraid that is a figure we can not give 
you at the moment. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I wish that you would furnish it for the 
record, please, when you revise your remarks. 

Are you increasing the number of this personnel substantially? 

Colonel Scuurter. Yes; due to the increase in the Air Force wing 
strength and the requirement for withdrawing aircraft from storage. 
The number of civilian personnel engaged in storage activity was 
4,982. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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CONTRACTUAL REPAIR OF STORED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taser. Looking at page 274 and the breakdown of storage of 
aircraft that you have Pith the committee, what is meant by 
“Contractual repair of miscellaneous equipment and _ accessories 
required for support of removals, $3,620,000’? Is that material or 
personnel? 

Colonel Scuurrer. That is for the payment of contractual personne! 
to repair items required to be placed on the aircraft as they are 
withdrawn from storage. 

’ Mr. Wiceieswortu. That is putting the plane in shape to with- 
draw it? 

Colonel Scourter. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECONCILIATION OF AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. I wish somebody would tell me some time, some- 
where, exactly how many planes the Air Force has in operation and in 
storage, active and inactive, because the figures just do not jibe. 

There was a figure given here a moment ago. How many did you 
say you had in storage? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Major Kerrieson. These are inactive aircraft. 

General Munpy. We have aircraft added to our active inventory 
on this build-up coming from two sources; one, procurement, and others 
coming from storage. We have also aircraft going out of inventory 
due to losses, crashes, combat, and so forth. It depends upon just 
what set of figures you want. If you want the grand total Air Force 
number—— 

Mr. Scrivner. We are shy right now. We bave had a lot of figures. 
When we were talking yesterday about maintenance and operation, 
there was a figure upon which the request was based. Now you are 
talking about the maintenance and operation here and you have a 
different base. There is a difference. Where do they come from 
and where do they go? 

Colonel Scuurter. No. 1, the figure that I gave you—— 

Major Kerrieson. I can reconcile the aircraft inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us straighten this out. Somebody has figures 
that this statement was based on. When I get through asking the 
questions, if this is not cleared up, I will give you a shot at it, Major 
Kettleson. 

Colonel Scuurtrer. I included National Guard aircraft and they 
should not have been included. The figures that Major Kettleson 
has are the official figures, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the figure given yesterday. Did that 
include the National Guard Reserve? 

Colonel Scuurrer. That was in connection with aircraft modifica- 
tions, was it not, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a statement here that it is maintenance and 
operation. They said that they would have a certain number in 
operation, which I assume are the same ones that you are talking 
about for overhaul and repair. 
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Let us see where we are on these figures. I just write them down. 
I do not furnish them. We were told early in the hearings that we 
had a specific number of planes on hand. 

Mr. Taser. On May 31. That is the date. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, if I deduct those which are supposed to be 
active, that gives me a figure to be in the reserve. If I subtract from 
your other figure, it is even less; yet we were told a moment ago that 
you had still a different figure i in the reserve. 

Major Krerrteson. What causes the confusion is the difference 
in dates. The one figure is as of May 31, 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now we have that clear. Where do these others 
come from? 

Major Kerr.eson. I am unable to tie down the second figure, sir, 
the lower one given yesterday. 

Mr. Scrivner. So am I. 

Major Kerrieson. It applies to aircraft modernization. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I recall correctly, that related to fuel, oil, and 
sone other things. There were a number to be active during the com- 
ing year. 

Colonel Scuurrer. I can tie down your figure. That is the inven- 
tory used in project 414, which is ‘‘Maintenance and operations for 
modification. 

Mr. ScrRIvNER. Those are the ships flying this year? 

Colonel Scuurter. No, sir; those are the aircraft we budgeted for 
modification and modernization under 414, and that does not include 
bailment aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “bailment aircraft?”’ 

Colonel Scuurter. Those are aircraft we have loaned to a contrac- 
tor for special tests. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of those are there? 

Colonel Scnurter. I do not have the breakdown. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What else does it not include? 

Colonel Scuurrer. Test aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What else is excluded from this total? 

Major Kerrieson. Those are the two categories that are not 
included. 

Mr. Scrivner. According to my figures, if you add to that the 
number for storage, that would give you an even greater total. 

Major Krerriteson. May I submit to the committee a recapitulation 
of the inventory? I think we are talking about too many things to 
which portions of the aircraft inventory are applicable. We can 
supply a recapitulation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps so, but someplace, somewhere, we should 
be able to reconcile all these various figures. ‘This thing does not. 
shift that fast. 

Now, let us go back to your request for fuel. How many planes 
did you say you are requesting fuel and oil and what not for for the 
fiscal year 1952? 

Major Krrrieson. That was based on flying hours. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Someone ought to know how many planes are go- 
ing to pile up that number of flying hours. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not tie in to any of the other figures. 

Mr. Taser. The figure I was given the other day, plus the Reserve 
and the National Guard, gives a total of the active flying ships. 

Colonel ScnurrerR. Did they give you a date? 

Mr. Taner. That was since the hearing started, and the first figure, 
which was given as of May 31, jibes with what the major has given us 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any way we can reconcile the figures? [s 
there any way we can find out? 

General Asensio. We can furnish you a reconciliation; yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. I suggest that you do that. Set up your planes by 
categories. In other words, those that have been referred to as con- 
tract, loan, and so forth. The Air Force has, hypothetically, 150,000 
airplanes, and they are distributed through a series of operations. 
Put it together and put it on paper. 

General Munpy. We will have to give that as of a given date. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You fix the date line that will give us the fullest 
information. 

General Munpy. July 1 of this year would be a good date. 

Mr. Suepparp. That would suit Mr. Scrivner, as of July 1. 

Mr. Scrivner. Anything to clear it up. These variances are just 
too great. 

General Asensio. We will also give you a reconciliation with this 
basic May 31 figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have one more request; namely, that someone 
that knows something about the number of planes in the Air Force 
read the testimony of former Secretary of Defense Johnson given in 
the MacArthur hearings, relating to the number of aircraft that the 
Air Force had, and give me full and complete information as to the 
variances in figures and what the actual facts are. 

(The matters referred to will be supplied later to the Committee.) 






































SOURCE OF PARTS 





If I recall correctly, some of these costs on aircraft maintenance 
include labor and parts; is that correct? 

Colonel Scuurter. Yes. 

Mr. ScrivNEr. Where do you get the parts? 

Colonel Scuurtrer. The portion of project 431, ‘“‘Depot mainte- 
nance,”’ which includes parts and materials is withdrawal from storage 
only, sir. That is on page 274. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “withdrawal from storage’’? 
Do you mean those are parts that are applied to planes that are 
withdrawn from storage? 

Colonel Scourter. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. My question was, Where do you get the parts? 

Colonel Scuurter. We purchase them. It is the same method that 
we were discussing this morning. 

Mr. Scrivner. So this is an additional purchase of spare parts? 
That is what it amounts to? 

Colonel Scourtrer. For one item. We try to keep the cost of 
storage of aircraft in the one project. 
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Mr. Scrivner. My question still stands. This is an additional 
purchase of spare parts, over and beyond what we had presented the 
other day. 

Colonel ScuurtER. Yes. 







WORLD WAR II 







CHANGE IN SPARE-PARTS PROGRAM SINCE 









Mr. Scrivner. Has there been any particular change in your 
program relating to spare parts from what it was during World War 
II? 

Colonel Scuurter. I cannot answer that. 

General Munpy. I do not believe that I understand the question. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is simply this: There are presently throughout 
the United States in every community a great number of men who 
served actively with the Air Force during World War II. Almost 
without exception, in any community that you may turn to, these 
men who have had 4, 5, and 5% years of experience in the Air Force 
have related their observations about the spare parts and the fact 
that there were in existence in stocks at depots, bases, and so forth, a 
supply that was completely out of proportion to the number of planes. 
In other words, there was an overload, overpurchase, and overpro- 
curement of airplane spare parts. 

I am merely trying to find out whether the same practice is in exist- 
ence now, or whether you have changed your method somewhat and 
have established your need for spare parts and gotten down to more 
realistic figures. 

General Munpy. I think that our procurement of spare parts today 
is closer—more closely related and controlled—than it was in time of 
war when the all-out war program was on. 

Mr. Scrivner. The answer to my question is “Yes; you have 
changed and gotten more realistic’’? 

General Munpy. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that program still undergoing study? 

General Munpy. Yes. We keep an inventory control. We know 
what we have. If anyone thinks we have things we do not need, we 
' certainly appreciate their pointing it out, because we think we know 

where they are. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you are not very sure about that. 

General Munpy. Yes; we are sure. 

Mr. Scrivner. You ought to know rather than think. 

General Munpy. I was commenting on your remark that several 
people had intimated that we had large stocks of things that we did 
not need. I do not believe that is the case. 

Mr. Scrivner. At present. 
General Munpy. At present. 
Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 



































COST OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES 







Colonel Scuurter. Mr. Chairman, I have one piece of information 
that I think either Mr. Taber or Mr. Wigglesworth requested to be 
included in the record, the cost of engines. 

On engines that we used in World War II, the engine that I referred 
to, the R-1820, cost $16,488. The engine used in the B-29, the 
R-3350-57, cost $24,347. 

The engine used in the B-36, the R-4360-41, $54,312. 
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PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. General Lynch, do you have the answers on personnel? 

General Lyncu. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. I note in toto you are requesting $1,000,000,000 for 
civilian personnel for the fiscal year 1952. That is an increase of some 
$300,000,000 over the fiscal year 1951, and a $300,000,000 jump in 
itself is a big thing. A $1,000,000,000 over-all figure is a big thing. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWFR 


I wish that you would tell the committee what, if any, steps have 
been taken in the last 12 months to secure a more efficient utilization 
of civilian labor. 

General Lyncu. Mr. Sikes, we treat both civilian and military 
manpower as a total requirement and resource in the Air Force pro- 
gram. 

With respect to the total manpower problem since before Korea, 
at which time we were in a contracting program associated with the 
48-wing Air Force, a military strength of 416,000 and a civilian 
strength of 154,000; from that base, which was essentially a contracting 
program, the Air Force embarked on a rapidly expanding program to 
95 wings at the end of fiscal year 1952, with a military strength of 
1,061,000 and associated civilian strength of 319,000. 

The Director of Manpower and Organization overhauled the basic 
procedures for manpower control to reorient them to the problem 
that was facing us, which was how to do the job with the smallest 
number of people. 

In previous testimony I outlined essentially the controls which we 
use for the monitoring of the number of people required in the 
program. 

REVIEW OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


The first step is a careful review of all the elements that go into the 
program as it is built up to see that the number of people required for 
the different functions is in proportion to the workload as established, 
either in terms of the number of units themselves or in the case of 
civilian personnel in the Air Matériel Command, the relation of the 
maintenance and supply toad to the number of hours flown and the 
rate of activity of the Air Force. 

After a program has been financed in terms of appropriations, we 
review the requirements of the major activities of the Air Force again 
and allocate personnel on a quarterly basis as needed for the workload 
as it exists at that time. 

We have, in addition to the allocation procedure, a man-power group 
at the commands who look into the use of manpower in their portion 
of the activity. Asa specific illustration in the Air Matériel Command, 
which uses the largest portion of civilian employees, and more respon- 
sive to your question, they have manpower surveys of fractional 
areas that extend throughout the Air Matériel Command at one time. 
They also have a system for recording the units of manpower required 
to perform the maintenance on accessories and engines, and airplanes, 
by the type of work order that was involved in each action. They 
recapitulate the experience of the eight matériel areas in the Air 
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Matériel Command and show the unit labor cost per item which is 
overhauled. This is in turn given to all the agencies of the Air Maté- 
riel Command so that one depot can compare its utilization rate with 
another depot to see whether they are high, low, or what. 

That experience in the use of this personnel translated through the 
cost-reporting system is the basis for preparing the estimate of the 
manpower required for projected programs, using the experience of 
about the past 4 years, but normally using a recent period of at least 
6 months as the jump-off point to estimate the number of people 
required to do the job for the effective workload of the next year 


INDIVIDUAL JOB ANALYSES 


Mr. Stkes. You have given me an over-all picture, but I want to 
get down to an individual. Let us say that John Jones, who is a 
grade 7, is somewhere in your organization. 

A year later John Jones is probably drawing a little more money 
because of civil-service procedures. Is he doing any more work? 
Who in your organization makes it his business to know and to see 
that John Jones is turning out more work each year by virtue of 
efficiencies or economies of operation, or is he turning out less work? 
Who knows? 

General Lyncu. As to a dartinabae individual, the man who would 
know that would be his immediate supervisor. As the experience 
of relating workload to an activity and a number of personnel employed 
comes up through the chain, when they get to the station level, for 
example, we analyze the utilization of personnel at bases in these 
functional areas. 

The basis of that is primarily a point of departure to start asking 
questions, because you cannot get definitive actions from an analysis 
of as large a package as a single station with, say, a couple of thousand 
people, military and civilian employees. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the supervisor the sole judge of whether John Jones is 
doing more or less work, better or worse work, than he was doing 
the year before? _ 

General Lyncu. No, sir, but the system is such that we have to go 
to the supervisor to answer that specific question. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it possible under your regulations for an unscrupulous 
supervisor to encourage John Jones to do less work so that he can also 
add Joe Brown and John White and get himself a higher rating? 

General Lyncu. We have a survey made of each activity at least 
once a year to look at the activity and the work being done, the work 
they are supposed to do and the number of people employed. That 
is a routine check which, because of the number of installations and 
the number of people involved, is practical only once a vear, and that 
is When we make a check through the major commands. That _ 
what we call the basic data where we go into an activity and actually 
count the people. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you point to any specific steps, or to directives 
that are issued or followed in order to determine whether John Jones 
can do a little more work rather than to add another person to the 
payroll in the case of expansions such as you are now going through? 

General Lyncu. We have used the overtime policy as a point along 
that line, which was designed as the Air Force policy on overtime. 
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That was designed to use the people we have and to work them 
longer hours until it was determined that the workload was either 
progressively on the upgrade or was a temporary overload. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any other steps which have been taken? 

General Lyncu. The other steps are justification through the 
manpower people of requests for increased personnel, and holding 
back authorizations through this quarterly allocation process whe: 
we feel that the workload has not increased to the extent that justifies 
increased manning, and by continuing leave. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that there has been a positive and con- 
certed effort to obtain a more efficient utilization of existing personne! 
rather than just to add as many more as the occasion seemed to 
justify? 

General Lyncu. Yes, sir; but the system is not such as to go down 
and check on specific individuals. We operate through the major 
commanders, and we have designed a system to keep pressure on 
them to get more efficient utilization. 


ANALYSIS SYSTEM 


We check on that through an analysis system that we have devel- 
oped ourselves. We take the cost reports submitted through the 
Comptroller organization and analyze them against the number of 
people required for the activity, and we have come up with a ratio of 
what we call a utilization index if a station is operating 75 percent or 
better and we would like to have it 80 percent. If they are lower than 
that then we check with the command manpower groups to see if 
they have any reason for that. Sometimes we check back. I cited 
an illustration earlier at McChord Field. At one time the utilization 
index there was about 75 percent. They added a couple of troop 
carrier units, and the index went up to 95 percent, which is excellent, 
but then the troop carrier units moved to Korea, and it dropped to 
58 percent. In that interval we knew the workload was shifting, and 
we checked with the command and we cut them, I believe, 400 spaces 
or 700 spaces—my recollection is not clear on the point—to bring 
their authorizations back to the workload after it had dropped when 
the units moved out. 

We have two independent checks, at Headquarter Air Force, the 
Inspector General, who has made manpower utilization a primary 
subject in his field, and statistical methods we have developed under 
the Director of Manpower and Organization. 

As I said earlier, we do not expect to get definitive answers from 
statistics. We look at them with a view to saying whether they are 
within acceptable limits. If they are outside of those limits we either 
send somebody out into the field to get the answers, or call on the 
command manpower groups, and frequently send one of our people 
with the command manpower group to take a check. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there anyone else who wants to add anything to 
what has been said? 


General Stone. I can add a couple of comments on some of our 


management practices, as to how we determine whether a person is 
doing the work that he should in line with the pay he gets. We have 
these civil-service analysts who go around and analyze the things that 
our civil-service workers do. By and large the civil-service analysts 
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are very unpopular with the operators. An operator-supervisor fre- 
quently feels a man he has is a good man, and he would like to see 
him get along, and would like to have him make more money, perhaps, 
for-just doing a little bit more than he has done in the past. However, 
the civil-service analyst checks on that because they have standards 
providing that you must be performing work according to those 
standards before you get paid. That is one way we see that people 
are doing the proper amount of work for which they are paid. 

As to whether we have enough people, that is partly a function of 
the Comptroller of the Air Force, and as an operator in the Air 
Matériel Command, which hires the greatest number of civilians, | 
used to have to deal with General Eckert over here who was Comp- 
troller, and in all cases when I wanted people I had to justify those 
people in detail to him. He has experts in his shop to see, first, that 
the work I wanted these people to do was necessary and, second, that 
it could not be done in some better and more economical manner. 

So we do have positive checks in the Air Force to see that our 
people are as well-used as we can possibly use them. 


LOCATING AND CONTROLLING MANPOWER 


Mr. SHepparpb. Aside from that, and I do not know whether this 
pertains throughout your depots universally, but in your American 
bases you have pin pointed and in your operational room at Rome, 
N. Y., an operational chart that shows you the impact load, your 
positions, the number of personnel, and the ability to shift personne! 
out from one sector of operation to another sector of operation, and 
that chart is kept-pin pointed over the 24 hours giving that informa- 


tion; is that correct? 

General Stone. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Which would indicate to a person observing that 
chart that whoever installed that procedure was checking very care- 
fully on the manpower availability, as against the impact load. 

General Stone. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is undoubtedly difficult to handle, but your load 
impact varies from time to time, and frequently you find that evi- 
denced in those charts. The workload will, perhaps, drop for a 
30-day period of time. It will drop to where there is a surplus of 
manpower in that hypothetical 30-day period. On the other hand, 
as far as that commander knows, he may have an influx of workload 
requirement dumped in his lap the following day or the following 
week. What are you going to do with that manpower in the mean- 
time? 

General Stone. We will shift them to other jobs. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. Let us assume that he has the manpower billets 
properly filled at the peak requirement, and hypothetically as of last 
April he has run out. In other words, the end product of his line 
there is covered and turned out, and then hypothetically assume that 
an impact of increased workload has not come to replace the load 
requirement which he formerly had. In that case, he has to do either 
one of two things right then and there. He has to either write off 
the excess personnel, or in the absence of knowing when he will have 
another peak load dumped on him in the next week, he will have to 
hold them in there. 
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General Lyncn. May I speak on that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SHepparp. Surely you can speak to that, General. 

General Lyncu. Every matériel area command has a firm program 
90 days in advance, and every depot has a 3 months’ backlog. 

Mr. SHepparD. Just a minute. He has that on paper, and there 
is no question in the world but what the idea is a very good one, all 
things being equal, when it works. I am going to tell you right now 
that vou have deviations of function in there that are beyond your 
control. 1 know it, and you know it. 

General Lyncu. That is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So, you are bound to have that variation period in 
there even when you try to do your best, and vou cannot fire and dis- 
place 250 people for a 2 weeks’ period of time and then rehire them 
again since you are dealing with that kind of a situation which is an 
unavoidable situation. I will admit in my observation of the depots 
that it is not too prevalent, but at the same time it is prevalent to a 
degree, and that degree is going to be manifest when vou go into your 
appropriation request and go into a discharge procedure. Now, if 
you followed that procedure you would be asking for more money. 

You discharge people and how long will they wait for the job to 
reopen again? It will take months and months to get other people 
to take their places. So, you are confronted with that situation in 
the whole program to a certain degree. It is not obnoxious when 
we analyze the whole program and analyze all of the circumstances 
involved, but you do have it to deal with. 

General Lyncn. You are bound to have some of it on occasion. 

Mr. SHepprarp. Furthermore, I have listened to both of you 
gentlemen in your explanations, and 1 do not mean this critically at 
all, but again, if my information is correct, the basic opinion on the 
ability or lack of ability of a man is vested in the rating of a fellow 
by his supervisor, and you also have above that supervisor the 
localized rating board. There is supposed to be a continuity of 
review of that supervisor’s report on the rating of that job. Is that 
correct, or incorrect? T have been able to watch them function. In 
fact, I sat in as a very interested listener to your rating board knock 
and force down a supervisor because he recommended the upgrading 
of two employees who were not carrying the load that the upgrading 
required. 

General Stone. That is what we call a civil-service analyst. 

Mr. SuHepparp. No; a man in that particular group is not a civil- 
service analyst. He comes along later and passes on their job, what 
they have done; but that is a localized board under the jurisdiction of 
the command post. There is no question about it, because I have 
had occasion to check into it on a number of occasions. 

I want to commend you to this degree: that vou are doing a pretty 
good job surveying vour operation requirements, as I have seen it 
adopted in your charts and on bases. You are doing a verv good job, 
comparatively speaking. I do not know how vou could improve 
conditions unless you completely controlled the impact load so vou 
could use every man. For instance, if vou had so many engines. If 
vou had 490 engines sittins on the line, end ve can do 25 a dey, 
vou can keep your reserve there, and vou can regulate their production 
function; but, if that load varies, if you have to shift people back and 
forth in your program, then that makes it a little difficult. 
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Deport-SuppLy OpreRrATIONS 


WITNESS 


MAJ. W. R. NORMAN, SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, let us take up the next item, 
which is reflected’on page 277 of the justifications, ‘‘Depot-supply 
operations,”’ project 432, for which you are requesting $121,856,000 
for 1952 as against obligations for 1951 of $83,509,000, which shows 
an increase of $38,347,000. 

Let us have an explanation of the increase, if you please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Munpy. That is ‘‘Depot-supply operations” on page 277. 
Major Norman will present that. 

Major Norman. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement. 

Mr. SHepparp. All right; you will proceed. Give your name, 
please, and make your statement. 

Major Norman. I am Maj. William R. Norman, Headquarters, 
Air Matériel Command, Supply Division. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the funds requested 
under project 432 are required for payment of civilian personnel, 
temporary-duty travel of civilian and military personnel assigned to 
depot-supply organizations, permanent change-of-station movements 
of civilian supply personnel, contractual services, and locally procured 
equipment and supplies for accomplishing depot-supply operations for 
the Regular United States Air Force. In addition, this estimate 
includes funds for the Air Force share of operating expenses of the 
Armed Forces Petroleum Purchasing Agency. The functions per- 
formed in the depot-supply system include local purchasing and con- 
tracting, receiving and shipping, warehousing, stock control, inventory, 
packing and crating, salvage and disposal, and publications distribu- 
tion. These functions are performed to provide support to organiza- 
tions performing the Air Force mission throughout the world. 


Summary of items 
(a) Personal services __- : $112, 570, 000 
(6) Other depot-supplyv costs 8, 165, 000 
(c) Employer’s contributions under Social Security Act amend- 
ments of 1950 5 971, 000 
(d) Armed Forces Petroleum Purchasing Agency - - _- : : 150, 000 


MN sass s al ow 2 be eee pws ... 121, 856, 000 


A total of 38,688 man-years is requested for civilian personal 
services in fiscal year 1952 to be distributed as follows: 


Man-years Funds 


Depots in continental United States ‘ a 34, 179 $104, 344, 000 
Oversea depots . 4, 509 &, 226, 000 


The estimate for depots in the continental United States represents 
a reduction below the total which results from the application of work- 
performance measures to the Air Force program for fiscal year 1952, 
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including new workload items which have not been handled previous! 

The Air Force, however, as during normal periods, will practice rigid 
economies in depot operations while the build-up of forces continues 
and plans to take maximum advantage of larger-scale activities and 
management improvements which can be realized. Consistent wit! 
this position, the request for civilian personal services has been held 
below calculated requirements. It is realized, however, that this 
position involves a risk in planning operations on the basis that 
increased and new workloads can be accomplished without jeopardizing 
the ability of the Air Force to meet its responsibilities during the 
coming fiscal year. 

Savings anticipated to be realized during fiscal year 1952 as a 
result of more complete implementation of the two-zone system of 
depot supply within the United States were allowed for in the basic 
computations. This was done for the reason that complete two-zone 
effectiveness was not reflected in base-year data. Under the two-zone 
system all depots in the United States are becoming specialized in 
regard to items stocked except for service stocks to support local 
maintenance operations. In most instances, a depot stocking special- 
ized property classes will be located in each of two zones (eastern 
and western) in the continental United States, upon which installa- 
tions including oversea installations assigned to the zone will requisi- 
tion direct for the specialities stocked. Complete implementation of 
this system is expected to reduce paper work, property handling, 
and time in effecting shipments. 

Since the oversea depots are operated primarily by military per- 
sonnel and by personnel paid from the economies of occupied coun- 
tries, the civilian personnel requirements have been determined by 
consideration of the individual circumstances of each area. 

As stated before, the funds requested for personal services are less 
than estimated requirements computed by using past performance 
factors to project workloads associated with the Air Force program 
objectives. In this, we are being consistent with the position taken 
in other areas of the “Maintenance and operations’ appropriation 
where revised plans may become necessary during fiscal year 1952. 

Other expenses, except for employer’s social-security contributions, 
which appear in an annual estimate for the first time, have been 
projected on the basis of past experience coupled with plans for opera- 
tious during the coming year. 

The estimate for ‘Depot-supply operations’ appears on pages 
277-281 of the formal justification. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, we have just had from previous 
witnesses a rather extensive explanation of how you check your 
personal-service requirements; is this done on the same basis? 

Major Norman. That is correct. 


COMPUTATION OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Suepparp. As far as this proposal pertains, it represents 
$112,570.000, and it is the net result of the mathematics which have 
been explained, or indicated, by previous witnesses which we have 
heard? 

Major Norman. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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Mr. SHepparD. Of course, when it comes to your contributions 
for your social security, that is a mandatory proposal of law, and one 
in which you have no alternative whether vou like it or not. 

Major Norman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And, with reference to other depot-supply costs, 
$8,165,000, you computed that upon the same premise that you com- 
puted your other figures for prior requirements; is that correct? 

Major Norman. As a general rule; yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. Where have you deviated from that procedure? 

Major Norman. We have not deviated, except we have based our 
requirements in other depot-supply costs on the basis of past per- 
formance, and our requirements are projected into the future on the 
basis of the workload. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, your workload has been assigned 
to you by those who run and operate the procedure and you have 
taken that workload and applied your mathematical and monetary 
requirements to it accordingly; is that correct? 

Major Norman. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then, again I repeat, where have you deviated 
from the process which has been followed by other branches of the 
service? : 

Major Norman. If I understand your question, sir, we have not 
deviated. 

Mr. SHepparpb. That is what I thought. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARMED FORCES PETROLEUM PURCHASING AGENCY 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to the Armed Forces Petroleum 
Purchasing Agency, that is your contribution to another agency for 
the service they perform for you—is that it?—or is this a part of your 
personnel that has to do with that function within those limitations? 

Major Norman. It operates under a charter, and this is the Air 
Force’s share of the total operating expense of the Armed Forces 
Petroleum Purchasing Agency. 


RELATION OF OPERATIONS TO INVENTORIES 


Mr. SHepparp. How close are your operations having to do with 
supplies, to your actual running inventory? For instance, consider 
that you have hypothetically 100,000 carburetors, and you have 
withdrawals, when those withdrawals are made it takes a certain 
amount of time for those to clear through and for your withdrawals 
to be posted on your books, so that you are abreast of that inventory. 
How close are you to it? 

Major Norman. Well, our personnel requirements are very close 
to the workload which is reflected in receiving and shipping activity. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, while in this particular instance 
you are referring to personnel, I am referring to inventory. You do 
not have any cognizance of the net result of the inventory itself in 
this instance? 

Major Norman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepparpD. You are just referring to personnel. 
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Major Norman. Yes, sir; I mean those who have to do with the 
handling of the matériel. 

Mr. SHepparD. And your personnel that would be involved, 
numerically speaking, would be the end result as to how close you 
were to your running inventory? 

Major Norman. It would. 

Mr. Suepparp. Considering that they were all efficient people? 

Major Norman. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is there in this function that is new and that 
has not been considered by the committee under the same heading 
heretofore, if anything? I address that question to you, sir. 

General Asensio. There is no change in the content of this par- 
ticular project, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your salvage problem is being handled in the same 
general manner as it was handled heretofore? 

General Asrensro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Taber? 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. Well, how many people have you got on the roll now? 

General Lyncu. As of June 30, 1951, Mr. Taber, there are 31,026 
Air Force total in project 432. 

Mr. Taser. That includes overseas, also? 

General Lyncu. Yes; overseas there are 2,936. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you anticipate having at the end of 
the year? 

General Lyncu. On June 30, 1952, 43,262 total, and 6,156 overseas. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you have on June 30, 1950? 

General Lyncu. Fifteen thousand six hundred and fifteen was the 
total on June 30, 1950. Just a minute, I will give you the oversea 
number. There were 1,177 overseas on June 30, 1950. 

Mr. Taper. Now, how many man-years did you have last year? 

General Lyncn. For 1951, on project 432, it was 23,172 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. You will not use the number of man-years that you 
have set up here, in all probability; will you? 

General Lyncu. Yes; there are 38,688 for 1952, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. I understand, which is just about halfway between 
your present and your gross for the year. 

General Lyncu. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. A little more than halfway. 

General Lyncu. Yes, sir. 


OTHER DEPOT-SUPPLY COSTS 


Mr. Taner. Now, your ‘Other depot-supply costs,’ can you give 
me a breakdown of them? 

Major Norman. A breakdown of those costs? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Major Norman. That is broken down as follows, sir, for ‘““Travel,’’ 
$512,000 for ZI; and including overseas, $703,000. 

Mr. Taser. Does that include the $512,000? 

Major Norman. The $512,000 is just for the ZI. 

Mr. Taser. $703,000 total? 
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Major Norman. Yes. $703,000 total ‘“Travel’’ for both zone of 
interior and overseas. 

“Transportation of things,’’ $29,000; ‘Contractual services,” 
$5,235,000; ‘‘Purchase of supplies and materials,’’ $2,348,000. 

Mr. Taser. Is this the item out of which you get your depart- 
mental supplies for the whole Department? 

Major Norman. No, sir; only operating supplies for the depot 
itself. 

Mr. Taser. I see. 

Major Norman. The next item, sir, is $971,000, for “Taxes and 
assessments”’; that is, social security. 


STORAGE OF LUMBER 


Mr. Taser. You tell in here a little later on about a project for 
$3,120,000 for the storage of lumber; is that it? 

Major Norman. That is included. 

Mr. Taser. In the $5,000,000? 

Major Norman. Yes; it is included in “Contractual services’ of 
$5,235,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is a new project that you are taking into this 
particular appropriation? 

Major Norman. Notexactly. I would like to make an explanation 
of that. Beginning in the fiscal year 1951 for approximately 8 
months, instead of handling lumber at our depots, we contracted 
with three civilian concerns—one in Kansas City, one in Richfield, 
Calif., and one in Columbus, Ga.—to receive, store, and issue lumber 
for the Air Force. In other words, they fill requests for lumber, 
and that is one of the savings that we deducted out of the personnel 
requirements. In other words, if we are not performing that work- 
load in the depot, it does not require personnel to handle that function 
in warehousing and stock control. That is one of the savings alluded 
to in my formal statement that we took cognizance of in these require- 
ments. 

Mr. Taser. Do you expect it to cost you more or less? 

Major Norman. We think that it will cost us less in the over-all 
job of handling lumber. There are considerable savings in back- 
hauling, transportation, and facilities. 


SCOPE OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Taner. Now, just what does this appropriation cover? Does 
your organization do all of the buying for the Department, or just a 
part of the buying? What buying do you do? 

Major Norman. In the local purchases we mentioned, we purchase 
only those items for the local operation of Air Matériel area and 
specialized depots. 

Mr. Taser. That is, you buy the supplies for the servicing of the 
airplanes, or something like that; is that the idea? 

Major Norman. If it were an item authorized for local purchase, 
yes; the people referred to here handle it. 

Mr. Taser. Tell us what you do; I want to get a picture of it. 

Major Norman. There is no other purchasing done at the depot 
except by the local purchasing and contracting officer assigned to the 
Supply Division. 
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Mr. Taser. You mean that all of the purchasing for the whole 
Air Force is done through your agency? 

Major Norman. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What purchasing do you do? That is what I want to 
find out. 


FUNCTIONS OF PERSONNEL 


General Asensio. Explain the function of the personnel in this 
area, Major Norman. 

Major Norman. The personnel in this area are local purchasing 
people—— 

General AsEensio. No; in this whole project 432. 

Major Norman. The total personnel? 

General AsENsio. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. You have 38,000 personnel; what do they do? 

Major Norman. Yes; I understand your question, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Do you ever send them out to buy stuff; do they look 
after the depots, or what do they do? 

Major Norman. Yes; I understand your question now, sir. The 
people for which we are budgeting to pay salaries are those personne! 
in the supply system that are operating our depots. They receive, 
store, and issue all of the supplies and equipment for the Air Force. 
They operate the warehouses, handle the stock-control function, the 
inspection function, direct property salvage and disposal of the Air 
Force matériel that is authorized for salvage and disposal, and accom- 
plish a certain amount of local purchase of items that are not centrally 
procured and which are authorized for local purchase. Some people 
are performing that function—that is, purchasing—but primarily the 
people we are talking about here are personnel to receive, store, care 
for, and issue all of the supplies and matériel that the Air Force uses. 
We are not a buying agency. 


LOCAL PURCHASE ITEMS 


Mr. Taser. Well, does that include the purchase of airplanes? 

Major Norman. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Does it include the purchase of spare parts? 

Major Norman. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Taper. Does it include the purchase of the things that were 
referred to in the hearing we had this morning? 

Major Norman. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Taper. It does not? 

Major Norman. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Just simply the things that go into overhauling 
engines? 

Major Norman. It does not allude to the purchase of items used 
for the overhauling of engines either, sir. It covers the personne! 
required to receive those items, store and issue those items, and supplv 
the maintenance depot with those items required to overhaul planes 
and other Air Force equipment. 

Mr. Taser. That is what you actually handle? What you do 
mostly, then, is the operation of the depot? 

Major Norman. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. That is your major activity? 

Major Norman. That is correct, sir. 
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NUMBER OF DEPOTS 


Mr. Taser. How many warehouses do you have? 

Major Norman. To answer the question, I will give you the number 
of installations, if that is what you mean. We have eight major air 
matériel area depots, plus six specialized depots in operation in the 
zone of the interior at the present time. 

Mr. WiaGLesworra. Fourteen depots? 

Major Norman. Yes, sir. 


VOLUME OF MATERIAL HANDLED 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. What dollar value in property would you 
handle in a year? 

Major Norman. I cannot answer that question if you mean the 
dollar value of the matériel on record on the books. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortHh. The amount you would handle in those 14 
depots in a year’s time. 

Major Norman. I do not know. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, what is your turn-over? How many 
times does your merchandise go in and out during the course of a year? 
There is a lot of that merchandise that goes out which is purchased 
by other set-ups in the Air Force; is not that right? 

Major Norman. Well, the Air Force does not purchase all of the 
matériel it uses. 

Mr. Taser. But the biggest part of what is stored in your ware- 
houses is purchased by other bureaus in the Air Force? 

Major Norman. No; I would not say that, sir. I do not know 
what the percentage is, but we purchase considerably more of our 
own materials than do other governmental agencies. 

General Munpy. I have some figures here in volume of business 
that might be in answer to your question. 

During the last 12 months ending April 1, those depots handled 
requisitions for 22,960,000 line items, and 3,250,000 tons of material. 

Mr. Taser. How many? 

General Munpy. 3,250,000 tons of material, not including fuel and 
oil, and a total of 22,960,000 line items. 

Mr. Taser. In 6 months? 

General Munpy. No; a year’s period. 

Mr. Taser. In a year? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is what year? 

General Munpy. The year ending in April 1951, the 12 previous 
months. 

During the same period we overhauled approximately 16,000 
engines. 

Mr. Taser. What? 

General Munpy. During the same period we overhauled approxi- 
mately 16,000 engines in maintenance. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortn. That is not done by this personnel, is it? 

General Munpy. No, sir. 

Mr. WicG.Lesworrn. The other figures you gave us represent the 
work of this personnel? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 
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AVERAGE PAY 


Mr. Taser. Your payroll is about $3,100 or $3,200 average? 

Major Norman. The average annual salary used for the 1952 
estimate is a base of $2,957 for the zone of interior. 

Three thousand and fifty-three dollars is the total, including termi- 
nal leave pay and all other variables. It is $3,053 for the zone of the 
interior for 1952. 

Mr. Taser. This means that you have, in each depot of the 14, 
about 2,500 people, or that you are planning to have them next year? 

Major Norman. Well, sir, they vary. They would not fall into 
anything like an average pattern. They would vary from approxi- 
mately 5,000 to around 1,000 or even less. 


NEW FACILITIES TO BE OPENED 


Mr. Taser. Are you planning to open up new depots or simply go 
on with what you have and increase the number of personnel? 

Major Norman. Our present plans include Gadsden and Spokane 
during this fiscal year. 

Mr. Taser. That is, opening up two new depots? 

Major Norman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How big are they? 

Major Norman. Personnelwise they are actually rather small in 
view of a gradual build-up compared with some of the other depots. 
The projected man-vyears for Gadsden are 172, and for Spokane, 506. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortn. If vou divide those 22,960,000 items by 14 
depots that will run a little over 1,500,000 items per depot and if you 
divide that by vour 38,688 man-vyears, if my arithmetic is right, it 
makes about 40 items per individual in the 12 months of the fiscal 
vear 1952. 

WORKLOADS PER MAN-HOUR 


Mr. Taser. That looks like kind of a heavy load, gentlemen. 

Major Norman. I am not sure that I understand your computa- 
tion, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiaG.Leswortn. It is 560 items to be handled per individual. 
That is a couple of items per day or less. 

Major Norman. We think of our workload in terms of the activity 
in which the person is engaged. For instance, in a warehouse it is 
the tons handled per man-hour or, in stock control, the line items 
processed. In other words, you receive a property requisition; that 
requisition has to be processed through stock control, and then you 
ship the items. You also receive property which must be processed 
into the warehouse, with the receiving documents being processed by 
stock-control personnel. Thus we think of our workload in terms of 
breaking it down by functional category. In stock control, for 
instance, the workload per man-hour that was experienced in our 
base period was 3.29732 line items processed. That is both debit 
and credit items processed per man-hour. The past experience has 
shown—— 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. How many people do you have on that work? 

Major Norman. We expect to utilize—this is an estimate for 1952— 
5,830 man-years in our stock-control function in the zone of interior. 
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Mr. WicgGLeswortnH. Handling three items an hour? 
Major Norman. Approximately three line items per man-hour— 
completely processing three line items per man-hour. 


952. — #$Mr. WiceLeswortuH. What else do you have? 
' Major Norman. The warehousing function, which consumes a 
mi- § larger part of the personnel required, is based on a workload per 
the [ man-hour of 0.19209 tons handled in the base year. The base year 
' was the fiscal year 1950. 
14, — Mr. WiaeteswortnH. How many do you have on that work? 
sar? — Major Norman. Our estimated requirement for fiscal year 1952 
nto — is 16,870 of the zone of the interior man-years. 
oxi- — Mr. WiaaLteswortu. What else do you have? 


Major Norman. Receiving and shipping operations. We will 
utilize 3,106 of the total zone of the interior man-years in this function. 
Mr. WiaGieswortu. What is the per-hour base? 
_ Major Norman. The workload measure for that is tons shipped and 
y 8° § received, and that was 0.54233 per man-hour during the base year. 
Mr. WiaeeiteswortH. What is the balance? 


ane — Major Norman. I can give you the complete breakdown if you 
' would like to have it. Shall I? 
' Mr. Wiaeiteswortrn. How many more items do you have? 
Major Norman. Five more—local purchasing, inventory, packing 
' and crating, salvage and disposal, and publications distribution, plus 
1 in ' depot supply administration. 
ots. F In purchasing and contracting, 507 man-years. The workload 
506. FF) measure is the items processed on purchase requests. The base year 
V 14 F&F workload per man-hour was 0.91699 items. 
you — The next function is inventory, in which we expect to utilize 979 
t, It FF of the total man-years. The workload measure is items inventoried, 
iscal FF and the base year workload per man-hour was 5.81231 items. 
- In the packing and crating function, the estimated utilization of 
> man-years for fiscal year 1952 is 3,680. Tons handled in packing is 
_ the workload measure. The base year workload per man-hour was 
see : 0.14580 tons. ; 
The next item is salvage and disposal, where the estimated require- 
bead. _ ment is 608 man-years. The workload measure is tons handled, and 
' the base year workload per man-hour was 0.77656 tons. 
“a The next operation is publications distribution, 709 man-years, and 


4 f - the workload measure is the line items processed. 
. —. Mr. Wiceiesworrs. That is not in tons? 


i, — Major Norman. No, sir. The workload per man-hour is 6.98992 
vou > lime items. That is the measurable function. Then the other func- 

gsed fp ton is the administrative supply overhead, which is estimated to 

lbv. @ "quire 1,890 man-years. peng. be. 

sof Mr. WiaGLesworts. What are those publications? — ' 
. Major Norman. All printed publications—regulations, technical 


our _ orders, manuals, ete. 
Mr. Wiaeauiesworrs. For the whole Air Force? 


— Major Norman. Yes, sir. ; 
- Mr. Wieeteswortu. And they handle practically seven items per 
ork? fe man-hour? ’ 
-) . | Major Norman. Approximately seven items per man-hour. 
> ll Mr. WiaGLeswortH. For 709 man-years? 
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Major Norman. Yes, sir. That is filling requests for that many 
line items of publications. You might have 1,000 technical orders 
as one item. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. What does that mean—45,000 items a year: 
is that what that means? 

Major Norman. Oh, no, sir. Our workload there is approximately 
seven line items per man hour. Now, we might have a request, say, 
for 10 different line items—say 10 distinct technical orders. That 
would be 10 line items. But each request might be for 500 of those 
The total requisition could be for 5,000; yet it would only be for 1() 
different line items. That is true in any of our supplies where we 
speak of line items. 

Mr. SuHepparD. In other words, your requisition would be all- 
inclusive of a series of other objects and would vary as to the amount 
of objects you have to handle in order to fill the requisition; yet in 
your load capacity, you are indicating your requisition procedure anc 
not the specific details that go into the requisition as a total. So that 
when you assume you only handle so many items on that basis, it is 
an erroneous concept; is not that correct? 

Major Norman. No, sir; it is not. 

General Asensrio. Just a minute. Maybe you misunderstood his 
question. 

Mr. Suepprarp. I did not make my question clear. It is my fault. 
In other words, a requisition comes into the depot from a given source, 
and that requisition may have 100 items on the requisition. You do 
not requisition in the line order specifically. In other words, there 
might be additional stubs on there. When that requisition comes in 
you give it to the line-order department. 

Major Norman. Exactly. 

Mr. SHepparp. But when you compute what the man actually 
handles, he may handle 50, 75, or 250 articles to make that line order a 
complete one? 

Major Norman. Exactly. 


TYPES OF WORK MEASUREMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Again I go back to my concept that if you use a line 
order as your total load requirement, it is an erroneous concept base 
upon the premise of what the man is actually doing. 

Major Norman. Yes, sir. lagree with you, but line items processed 
is not our only workload measure. 

Mr. Taser. What kind of a concept is proper? 

Major Norman. When we consider the warehouse operation, our 
workload is based primarily on tons handled per man-hour, wit! 
minor consideration to line items processed. The stock-control clerk 
processes on the basis of line items, but the warehouse man’s workload 
measure is tons per man-hour. It is then that we take cognizance of 
the 100 different items handled. 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. Which of the 709 people are you talking 


about here; are they bookkeepers or warehousemen? 


Major Norman. Publications distribution includes both functions. 


Mr. WicGLesworts. You gave it to us in terms of line items. 
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Major Norman. That is the deviation from handling of regular 
supplies. We break publications out because the publications dis- 
tribution is not the same type of supplies as other materials. If we 
- included that in our stock-control function, we would not have a true 
_ workload measure. The same thing is true in our warehouse func- 
‘tion. So we break out the personnel required to process both the 
» paper work end of it and the warehouse end and receive that informa- 
‘ tion separately in our cost reporting, because it gives us better infor- 
' mation and we can budget for it more realistically than if we lumped 
it all together in the normal run of supplies. 

-_ Mr. WiecLeswortH. What do the 709 people do? 
Major Norman. They receive and process requisitions and issue 
material. 
_ Mr. WieeLteswortnu. At how much per hour? 
Major Norman. Money or production? Productionwise it is on 
the basis of line items, not weight. 
Mr. WiGGLeswortu. 6.98 items? 
Major Norman. That is right. 
_ Mr. Wieeieswortn. So, so far as they are concerned, that is the 
yardstick which you have used in determining how many people you 
) need? 
Major Norman. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
. Mr. Scrivner. These line items you are talking about—is that a 
> manual or mechanical entry? 

Major Norman. I will answer like this: Our property accounting is 
a mechanized procedure. It is not a manual computation or manual 
posting. 

} FUNCTIONS OF STOCK-CONTROL PERSONNEL 





Mr. Scrivner. What was the figure? You say vou base the man- 
years on about 6.5 entries per hour. That does not seem to me 
‘like a very heavy workload. 

Major Norman. The workload measure is line items processed per 
man-hour which embraces much more than posting entries. There 
are many, many things that must be accomplished to effect proper 
stock control. You are doing more than receiving a piece of paper 
and processing it as a credit voucher or processing a debit voucher. 
That stock-control clerk is responsible to see, for instance, if it is a 
prime property class, and the individual charged with that responsi- 
bility must be sure that we have on hand or en route sufficient assets 
to meet our requirements. There are many things they must do, 
such as sereening requests for proper authorization research to deter- 
‘mine substitution and interchange ability, also expediting from 
* contractor. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does not that show on your stock record? 

Major Norman. Unless this individual takes the necessary action 
to notify the proper people that our stock control level has reached a 
certain point so that a reorder can be put in or we can have reparable 
“assets repaired, his job has not been accomplished. There are many 
“responsibilities other than posting and assuring accurate stock inven- 
tory records which are incident to, and part of the whole job of stock 
» control. 

_ Mr. Scrtvner. Maybe some day I can get to one of those places to 
+ see what they do, because I have done a little stock-control work, and 
i this workload looks awfully small to me. Maybe I am wrong. 
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TRAVEL REQUIREMENT 



















































In this type of work you have been describing here for some time, sai 
what calls for the expenditure of over half a million dollars for trave| 
in the zone of the interior? 
Major Norman. The Air Matériel Command is responsible for the 0 
whole supply system of the Air Force. We lend technical assistance St 
in the field of supply to the whole Air Force, to all of the commands, Me 
both in the zone of interior and overseas. In the activation of new Pr 
bases we have people go out from our air matériel areas to the various Ir 
commands to assist in setting up new bases with respect to their sup- P: 
ply system. We are charged with the responsibility of making sched- " 
uled trips to all of the operating bases within the geographical con- 
fines for which the air matériel area is responsible. These people 
from the air matériel areas are experts in supply procedure. They 4 
go out wherever and whenever required and lend the bases assist- :' 
ance in the supply operations. It is a part of the over-all mission 
with which the Air Matériel Command is charged. n 
NUMBER OF NEW BASES TO BE OPENED 
Mr. Scrivner. How many new bases are you going to open up 
this year? 
Major Norman. i do not have the answer to that question. 
Mr. Taper. You told us two a little while back. | 
Major Norman. I was speaking of our own Air Matériel Command 
depot facilities, not Air Foree bases, when I gave the answer of two. 
Mr. Scrivner. Then you have 14 depots? F 
Major Norman. We have 14 in existence right now, and _ these 
are Air Matériel Command depots you spoke of, the 14, and this ; 


travel is performed to all operating bases in the United States and 
overseas to give them the technical assistance in the operation of the 
supply system that is required and necessary. 

General Lynceu. It is an increase of 77 bases in 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. I still say, as I did before, I think there is good 
reason to believe there is unnecessary travel. I cannot prove it 
right at this time. 

I think that is all. 


RECAPITULATION OF MAN-YEAR REQUIREMENTS 





Mr. WiaeLteswortu. When you revise your remarks, if you did 
not give me the complete breakdown, will you do so in the record? 
1 think you only gave me about 32,000 out of the 38,000 personne! 

You may have given me what you had on hand. 

Major Norman. | think you did not get the 1,890 man-years in the 
depot supply overhead. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. You gave me the 1952 figures here, not 1951? 

Major Norman. I am giving you the 1952 figures. 

Mr. WicGiteswortH. When you revise your remarks, please make 
sure you have the 38,000 accounted for. 

Major Norman. I can account for 34,179. All the information 
that I was giving you pertained only to the depots in the United 
States and does not embrace overseas depots, for which 4,509 man- 
years are required. 
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General Asensio. There will be a complete reconciliation in the 
record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


A recapitulation of the requested man-years for the fiscal year 1952 is shown 


below: 

ne ee 5, 830| Publications distribution______ 709 
Warehousing .__-.--.--..---- . 16,870} Depot supply administration... 1, 890 
Receiving and shipping gl ppepiitiaee —_——— 
Purchasing and contracting___- 507 | Total zone of interior____._____ 34, 179 
Invenser—— <4 ~~ © Heaptinet 979 | Total overseas... .___..._.._._. 4, 509 
Packing and ‘erating - aa i 3, 680 aa 
Salvage and disposal__________ 608 Grand total___._.____. 38, 688 











Mr. SuepparD. Thank you very much, Major, for your responses 
to the interrogations. This is the first time you have appeared before 
this committee; is it not? 

Major Norman. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparpb. | think under the circumstances you have done 
remarkably well. 

Major Norman. Thank you. 
















Turspay, Juty 10, 1951. 





DistRIBUTION OF MarérieL, Orner THan First DestINAaTION 
WITNESSES 


COL. E. C. HEDLUND, DIRECTORATE OF TRANSPORTATION, DCS/ 
MATERIEL 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT 8S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. SHepparp. Now we will pick up project 433, ‘Distribution 
of matériel, other than first destination, Regular Air Force.” 
General Asens1o. Colonel Hedlund is our witness on project 433. 









SUMMARY BUDGET DATA 





Mr. SHepparpb. We will place in the record at this point pages 
282, 283, 284, and 285 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 







ProGcram 430. LocisTICAL SUPPORT 


JUSTIFICATION 












Project 433. Distribution of material, other than first destination, Regular Air Force, 
$122,082,000 

This estimate provides for the distribution of material, other than first destina- 
tion, including transportation and accessorial expenses incident thereto, commer- 
cial terminal charges, stevedoring, etc. Shipments by all types of commercial 
transportation including rail, highway, air, express, parcel post, and waterway are 
provided for. This estimate does not provide for freight rate increases presently 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Military Sea Transport Service requirements for movement of dry cargo and 
passengers are requested in the Department of the Air Force budget estimate for 
the first time in fiscal year 1952. In previous years, the Department of the 

Army budgeted for the Department of the Air Force ocean transportation require- 
ments and financed such requirements on a common service basis. 
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Summary of items 
(a) Zone of interior : re oe - $52, 000, 000 
(b) Overseas intratheater__._..________- es oa : 8, 250. 000 
(c) Military Sea Transport Service. ____. oi 47, 313, 000 
(d) Intertheater ; bk whe d 200, 000 
(e) Army, Navy, and other agencies to Air Foree__ . 14,319, 000 


(a) Zone of interior (1,405,405 tons, at $37 per ton), | $52 ,000,000.—This estimate 
covers the cost of all movements by commercial transportation of supplies and 
equipment among Air Force installations and from Air Force installations to an 
point in the zone of interior when made for the benefit of the Air Force. This 
estimate is based on projections prepared by the zone of interior major air com 
mands which have been reviewed by Headquarters, United States Air Force 
The average rate per ton shipped is based on an analysis of bills of lading covering 
Air Force shipments between July 1 and December 31, 1950. 

(b) Overseas intratheater, $8,250,000.—Provides for overseas intratheater 
mercial transportation including commercial stevedoring and other port charges 
These funds are required as follows: 


Far East Air Force ‘ $1, 593, 000 
Military Air Transport Service_ 5 i 147, 000 
Northeast. area_ y icin i im dass 200, 000 
Other geographical areas ‘ _. 6,310, 000 


This estimate is based on projections prepared by the overseas major air commands 
and reflects unit costs applicable in the various theaters. 

(c) Military Sea Transport Service, $47,313,000.—This estimate provides for the 
movement of Air Force supplies, equipment, "and passengers by the Military Sea 
Transport Service to, from, and within overseas areas. Included are funds to 
cover cost of transportation of motor vehicles as authorized by section 617 of the 
National Military Establishment Appropriation Act, 1950 (63 Stat. 991), in con- 
nection with permanent change of station of military personnel. Excluded are 
costs of movement of bulk aviation petroleum, oils and lubricants, and cargo 
shipped to overseas commands by Army Technical Services in support of the De- 
partment of the Air Force. The estimated fund requirements have been com- 
puted by the Military Sea Transport Service utilizing workload requirements 
originating in the Department of the Air Force and are distributed as follows: 


Cargo 


{In measurement tons and measurement ton-miles] 





Tons Ton-miles 


es ae meee pquapemnntnginpans {—-——--— — 


| Thousands 
General | 1, 6092, 050 | 4, 124, 738 | $16, 644, (1 
Special ‘ ‘ rn 206, 5&8 | 794, 699 3, 867, 000 
Reefer__- 362 | 261 | 2, 000) 


1, 809, 000. | 5, 219, 698 | 20, 513, 000) 


Passengers 


ot 

| 

Number Passenger-miles 
— | — 


' 
| Thowsanids 
oO TS OD CEES RCTS A Se RED OE 86, 006 | 307, 689 | $13, 933, 00 
Troop cine wdebaens pikatn weed 188, 350 | 666, 925 | 12, S67, 001 


274, 356 | 974, 614 | 26, 800, 00 


j | 





(d) Intertheater, $200,000.—This estimate provides for the movement o! 
priority cargo over the Alcan Highway. This cargo is first screened for possible 
movement by water, or delay for later airlift, considering urgency of movement, 
relative time in transit, relative costs, and likelihood of continued interruption 
to air service. The rate per ton for return loads is considerably less as carriers 
are anxious to obtain these return shipments. 


Zone of interior to Alaska, 714 tons, at $231 $165, 000 
Alaska to zone of interior, 250 tons, at $140 35, 000 
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(e) Army, Navy, and other agencies to Air Force (421,147 tons, at $34 per_ton), 
$14,319,000.—For costs of transportation of supplies aid equipment from Army, 
Navy, and other agencies to Air Force installations within the zone of interior. 
The cost per ton shipped is based on experience and gives consideration to the 
method of shipment. 

The Air Force will assure that the funds requested under the above headings 
are used for movements in support of essential functions, with shipping practices 
being geared to policies of austerity and economy. A review of the Air Force 
position is to be made during the second quarter of the fiscal year. If it appears 
that air support is being hindered through effects of these policies, or if world 
conditions or national policy indicate, it may become necessary to reconsider the 
Air Foree program and fund requirements for implementation thereof. 

Mr. SuHepparp Colonel Hedlund, your estimates for 1952 reflect 
$122,082,000 as against 1951 estimated obligations of $178 £84,000. 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparb. Which indicates a considerable decrease. 

Colonel HepLunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SueprarD. Do you have a general statement to present to 
the committee? If so, proceed with it, and we won’t interrupt you 
until you have finished with it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Heptunp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this estimate of $122,082,000 provides for commercial transportation 
which will be required to support the world-wide activities of the 
Air Force. Transportation as represented in this estimate, covers 
movements by commercial air, highway, railway, express, parcel 
post, and Military Sea Transportation Service. It excludes trans- 
portation expenses incident to the movement of bulk petroleum, first 
destination transportation, construction transportation, and land 
transportation of organizational equipment and impedimenta in 
connection with troop movements. 

There are five general areas of Air Force transportation require- 
ments, 

ZONE OF INTERIOR 


It is estimated that $52,000,000 will be required for the distribution 
of supplies and equipment among Air Force installations within the 
zone of interior and from Air Force installations to any other point 
within the zone of interior when made for the direct benefit of the 
Air Foree, including shipments to water and aerial ports for further 
transportation to overseas commands. 


DEFINITION OF PROJECT 


Mr. SHepparD. Before you go further, I wish you would define for 
my special benefit the line of demarcation as phrased ‘other than 
first destination.’ 

Colonel Heptunp. “Other than first destination transportation” is 
that transportation involved after items of procurement are received 

t Air Force installations from the manufacturer. 

General Asrensto. I would like to say further that, insofar as pos- 
sible, the original delivery is to the using point. However, in the 
case of very many items, there has to be rehandling and shipment 
through the depot; so, we cannot always accomplish that. 
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Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have your major depot dis- 
tribution on certain articles, and on others you can distribute them 
universally; is that true? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. I wanted that definition in there so that as you go 
along with your statement we can follow it in logical order. 

Colonel Heptunp. This estimate is based on data developed within 
each major command having responsibility for the movement of 
supplies and equipment. This estimate does not provide for the 
increases in freight rates which have been requested by the railway 
and truck carriers and are now being considered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


OVERSEA INTRATHEATER 


Funds in the amount of $8,250,000 are required for commercial 
transportation to support Air Force installations within oversea 
theaters. These funds are required for commercial handling charges 
at water ports, for the movement from the ports to Air Force installa- 
tions, and for shipments originating at Air Force installations. 

By agreement between the Department of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, the Department of the Army budgets for certain 
Air Force commercial transportation requirements in oversea areas, 
namely: 

(a) Germany and Japan: Commercial transportation required 
over and above that financed from the economies of these occupied 
countries. This arrangement can be expected to be modified 
occupation policies change. 

(6) Alaska: Shipments, except bulk petroleum, from water ports 
and the Army General Depot to major Air Force installations. 

(c) United Kingdom: Commercial port handling charges incident 
to the loading and discharge of cargo. 

By agreement between the Department of the Army and Depart- 
iment of the Air Force, the Department of the Air Force budgets for 
commercial transportation required by the Department of the Army 
in the Philippines. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Beginning with fiscal year 1952 the Air Force assumes budgetary 
responsibility for ocean transportation of Air Force property and 
personnel by the Military Sea Transportation Service. In previous 
years ocean transportation was provided by the Department of the 
Army for the Air Force as a common service. This estimate of 
$47,313,000 was developed on the basis of the number of personne! 
and the measurement tons of cargo required to maintain and support 
the oversea deployment. The Department of the Army will continue 
to budget for supplies and equipment shipped from Army depots to 
oversea areas in support of the Air Force. 


INTERTHEATER 


This estimate of $200,000 provides for the movement of priority 
Air Force supplies and equipment over the Alean Highway between 
bases in the United States and activities along the highway and within 
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Alaska. This estimate does not provide funds for the continuation of 
commercial airlift from the west coast to Japan in support of the 
Korean operation. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND OTHER AGENCIES TO AIR FORCE INSTALLATIONS 


This estimate of $14,319,000 covers all commercial movements in the 
zone of the interior from Army, Navy, and other agencies to Air Force 
installations when made for the benefit of the Air Force. This 
estimate was developed on the basis of experience accumulated from 
records maintained on shipments from Army, Navy, and other agencies 
to the Air Force and on the expanded operation ‘programed for the 
Air Force during fiscal year 1952. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


In view of the importance of this budget project, both in coverage 
and in size, the Air Force is continuously striving to improve traffic 
management functions in order that our world-wide activities may 
receive their required logistics support at the lowest possible cost to 
the Government. This is being accomplished through such actions 
as — 
(a) Adjustment of rates under section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which allows the Government activities to negotiate lower 
rates than quoted in the published tariffs. An example of this was the 
shipment of photo and laboratory equipment from Tulsa, Okla., to 
Hill Air Force Base, Utah, last January. By taking advantage of 
section 22, the Air Force was able to move this equipment for $3,600 
less than it would have cost using published freight rates. 

Mr. Suepparb. Is that a category of materials not classified at 
the time they were accepted for shipme nt and you had to go through 
reclassification? 

Colonel Hepiunp. No, sir. That applies to items that fit into the 
regular classification, but section 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
allows governmental shipping agencies to negotiate with the carriers 
for lower than the published tariff rate. 


FREIGHT RECLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Suepparp. Aside from that, there was a series of articles 
during World War II that were not classified insofar as freight rates 
were concerned, and the railroads at that time set an arbitrary figure 
on that type of articles. Later, it is my understanding, there was 
considerable renegotiation that took place by and between the De- 
partments and the railroad people and perhaps other agencies of the 
Government in order to have those articles placed in categories of 
standard pricing. 

Colonel HepLtunp. That is the second instance I am just about to 
point out. 

Mr. SHepparp. Proceed. 

Colonel Heptunp. We have done a lot of work since the war 
from the point of view of classifying and reclassifying items of Air 
Force equipment, and my second instance is rec assification of Air 
Foree property to a lower classification, thus receiving lower rates. 
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For example, pylon adapter assembly, used for holding and releasing 
droppable fuel tanks, were rated as “airplane parts’? and were rate: 
as 1% times first class. This item was reclassified as “‘fuel-tank racks, 
airplane,”’ which resulted in a rating of fourth class. 

Third, loading and bracing of Air Force supplies on carriers’ equip- 
ment so as to achieve the maximum utilization of freight-car capacity, 
thus obtaining lower unit costs. For example, aircraft engines in 
containers were loaded horizontally and, by adding supports an 
braces, we were able to double the shipping capacity of each car. 

The esumate for this budget project begins on page 282 in the books 
you have before you. You will note that the amounts I have referred 
to are summarized near the beginning of the statement. 


PERSONNEL ON FREIGHT-RATE WORK 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the classification item, which is 
very indicative, so far as I am concerned, will you tell me the number 
of persons you have in your rating division handling your freight 
problems? 

Colonel Hepiunp. Actually, sir, we are still working very closely 
with the Department of the Army insofar as many of the aspets of 
handling our freight and shipping problems are concerned. As far 
as our section 22 rates are concerned, which I sopke of, they are all 
negotiated for us by the Department of the Army. The Air Force 
and the Army work very closely together insofar as reclassifying 
items for rail and other types of shipment is concerned. 

The exact number of people the Air Force has in this particular 
work would be closely associated with those at Wright Field. 

We have two here in Washington. I do not think we have more 
than three or four at Wright Field. The bulk of this work is done by 
the Department of the Army, sir. 


DisTRIBUTION OF MarTerIAL, Orner Tuan First DeEstTINaTION, 
RESERVE ForcEs 


Mr. Suepparp. You are handling the next two items, are you not, 
as well as the one we have just referred to, project 433—R, “Distribu- 
tion of material, other than first destination, Reserve,” and project 
433-5, “Distribution of material, other than first destination, Reserve 
Officers Training Corps.” 

Colonel Hepiunp. I have a short paragraph on each one of those. 

Mr. SuHepparD. Proceed. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF MarertaAL, Orner Tuan First DEstTINATION, 
RESERVE 


Colonel Heptunpb. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the amount requested for fiscal year 1952, $200,000, for ‘Distribution 
of material, other than first destination, Reserve,’’ will provide for 
the distribution of Air Force Reserve supphes and equipment. This 
estimate is based on past experience and the need for continued 
support of the Air Force Reserve during 1952. The amount re- 
quested is considerably less than the estimated requirement for fiscal 
year 1951. The estimate for project 433-R appears on page 286. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MatTeriaL, Orner Tuan First Destination, 
ReSERVE Orricers’ TRAINING Corps 


The amount requested for fiscal year 1952, $87,000, will provide for 
the distribution of Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps supplies 
and equipment. This estimate is based on past experience and the 
planned program for the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
during 1952. The estimate for project 433-S appears on page 287. 


EXCLUSION OF COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT TO KOREA 


Mr. SuHepparp. What is there new in this particular type of 
operation? 

Colonel Heptunp. I would like to explain one thing, sir. You 
opened the inquiry by indicating the 1951 funds were in the extent 
of, roughly, $178,000,000, and 1952 funds, estimated, $122,082,000. 

The basic differential there is the result of not including in the 
1952 estimate the cost of the commercial airlift in support of the 
Korean operations which we budgeted in 1951 to the extent of 
$79,000,000. 

OTHER COMPARISONS WITH 1951 BUDGET 


Mr. SHepparD. Does that account for all the differential? 

Colonel Heptunp. No, sir. In 1952, we are picking up for the 
first time the MSTS budget cost, or transportation cost, which we 
did not have in 1951, and also certain increases in all categories are 
reflected as a result of our increased operating program in 1952. 

To be comparative, the figure for 1951 would be roughly $100,000,- 
000 as compared with the $122,082,000 figure of 1952. There is 
approximately a 22-percent increase. 

Mr. WigGLeswortnH. $78,000,000 for Korea? 

Colonel HepLuNb. We budgeted $79 million for commercial airlift 
in support of Korea in the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. SHepparp. The interpretations that vou have made have been 
predicated upon the workload that has been given to you to handle 
in the department that vou are representing? 

Colonel Heptunp. That is correct, sir. I might point out that our 
business here is the purchasing of transportation capacity or space, 
and it is needed only as the result of the size of our program. We pay 
no personnel. We do not procure anything other than transportation. 
we have a big operating program and need correspondingly more 
transportation than if we had a smaller program. 


CONTRACTS FOR ALCAN HIGHWAY OPERATION 


Mr. Surpparp. What has happened to the contracts that you have 
on the Alean Highway operation? Have you modified that and 
brought it down within the realm of reason, or is it still escalated? 

Colone! Heptunp. The estimated price on the Alean Highway ton- 
nage for 1952, out-bound from the zone of the interior to Alaska is 
$231 per ton. 

Mr. SHepparp. How much competition did you have on the bid? 

Colonel Heptunp. Bids having not been let, | cannot answer your 
question. There are not many carriers who are prone to operate over 
the Alean Highway, although there is certainly more than one. 
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General Asensio. The most indicative item in the consideration of 
this particular shipping area is that we are planning only 714 tons 
from the zone of the interior to Alaska and 250 tons for return. We 
have drastically reduced our estimate in this particular subproject 

Mr. SHepparp. What was the reason that motivated that opera- 
tion? Was it a lessening of the total tonnage to be handled within 
the area, or a switch from one type of operation to another? 

General Asensio. It was a eembination, sir. We had a very 
thorough review to make sure we were able to make the most econom- 
ical use of the earriers under contract and also made a survey to 
determine that we sent by water everything that could possibly go 
by water, and had only an irreducible minimum in this project. 

Mr. SuHepparp. When you switched over to water between the 
ports of Seattle and the Alaskan ports, or into the Alaskan zone, you 
obviously encountered an excessive rate yourself, unless you have 
some competitive bid factors in there by military operations. 

General Asensto. Sir, we do not handle the water transportation 
direct. 

Mr. Suepparp. I know that vou do not handle it direct, but you 
are the recipients of the results of the other agencies that are handling 
it as far as the tonnage cost is concerned. 

General Asrensio. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. So you get a repercussion in your costs as they 
come back to you in the operation of whatever vehicle is being used 
that you pay for. 

General Asensio. Yes. We are going to continue to watch very 
closely our three modes of transportation to be used in this area 
air, water, and land—to make sure that we get the most economical 
and beneficial results for the Air Force. 

Mr. Suepparp. Eliminating the air aspect for the moment, just 
what entree do you have to the military water transportation within 
that area, as compared to the so-called private ship operation? 

Colonel HepLunp. I am not in a position to outline the shipping 
interests Which are serving the Alaskan area, outside the military. 
The Military Sea Transport Service makes all the arrangements and 
handles the water shipping. I know that they use primarily their own 
vessels, but they do use some commercial space. I am not con- 
versant with the circumstances under which they are procured. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is jurisdiction beyond your cognizance? 

Colonel Hepiunp. Correct. We offer the goods to the Military 
Sea Transportation Service for carriage. 

Mr. SuHepparp. It is not a bad policy to check up on your agents 
once in a while. 

Colonel Heptunp. That is correct, sir. 


PERSONNEL TO HANDLE TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Suepparp. Your job consists of taking care of this transporta- 
tion. What kind of set-up do you have insofar as people under you 
are concerned who do the work, and out of what appropriation are 
they paid? Are they paid out of this appropriation, or from the regular 
personnel set-up. 

Colonel Heptunp. This project does not provide for payment of 
any personnel. This is strictly for the procurement of transportation 
service. 
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Mr. Taser. Where are they paid, and how many do you have? 
Colonel Hepiunp. Well, the military personnel involved in trans- 
portation matters are paid out of the military appropriations. The 
civilian personnel 

Mr. Taser. How many military do you have? 

Colonel Hep.unp. It is difficult to answer your question, sir, 
because at each base, for instance, we ordinarily have a transportation 
officer who takes care of the shipping activities insofar as arranging 
with the carriers is concerned for shipment from that installation. 
At the Air Matériel Command we have approximately 100 people in 
the Traffic Division there who take care of the routing of all Air 
Force cargo, Air Force shipments via surface transportation and 
other traffic functions. 

Mr. Taper. Civilian or military? 

Colonel Heptunp. Mixed. The head of the division is military. 
He has military and civilian people on his staff. 

At headquarters here we have approximately 50 people in the direc- 
torate of transportation, and they operate primarily in establishing 
policy upon which the transportation officers in the field accomplish 
their transportation functions. Actually, insofar as any physical work 
in connection with transportation is concerned, such as loading and 
unloading, and that sort of thing, no funds are involved in this project. 

Mr. Taper. All you have is officers? 

Colonel Heptunp. That is correct. Transportation personnel 
maintain contact with the commercial carriers. That is our prin- 
cipal function at base level insofar as the utilization of military per- 
sonnel is concerned. 

Mr. Taper. And they are paid out of the regular civilian force 
account? 

Colonel Hepiunp. I presume so, as far as civilian personnel are 
concerned. 

Mr. Taser. How about the Air Matériel Section? 

Colonel Hepitunb. I would like to have some assistance on that 
question. 

General Lyncu. That would be in the 481 project, in headquarters 
in Washington, and headquarters Air Matériel Command. For the 
operating segments of the Air Matériel Command, it would be in 438 
and for the other operating stations in the Air Force, in the ‘‘eight”’ 
series of maintenance and operation. 





OBLIGATIONS AND FUNDS AVAILABLE, 1951 


Mr. Taser. Now, you are asking for $52,000,000 for the zone of the 
interior. What did you have last year? 

Colonel HepLunp. Last year in the zone of the interior we had 
$40,292 000. 

Mr. Taner. And overseas intratheater? 

Colonel HepLunpb. Last year was $8,971,000. 

Mr. Taper. And for the Military Sea Transportation Service, 
what did you have? 

Colonel HepLunp. This is the first year that we will have that 
expense. Last year it was provided for us by the Department of the 
Army. 

Mr. Taper. Intertheater? 
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Colonel HEDLUND. Last year $79,200,000. That included $79,000. 
000 for commercial air to support the Korean operation which was 10! 
included in the 1952 budget. 

Mr. WiacGLeswortu. There is nothing in here for Korea at all? 

Colonel Heptunp. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That commercial air business is not operating ¢\ir- 
rently, or is it? 

Colonel Hepiunp. It is still operating on a reduced basis. 

General Asensto. As General Rawlings explained, we have in- 
cluded no Korean costs in the fiscal year 1952 budget estimates since 
we cannot make any estimates of how long we will continue with the 
operation over there. 

Mr. Taser. What is a comparable figure to the $14,319,000? 

Colonel HepLuNnp. $8,939,000. 

Mr. Taser. What is the status of your obligations with reference 
to those specific items? 

General Asrnsio. In 433 the obligations are 99.7 percent. 

Mr. Taser. You dropped off a little. I do not understand. You 
did not do very well in June with that. 

General Asensio. We did worse with 433—-R and 433-S. We had 
only 98.7 and 97.2, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You are slipping. 

You cannot tell me about these other items, can you? 

General Asrensio. I do not have a further breakdown. I have it 
by projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. Most of this is just a guess, projecting forward the 
load you anticipate you will have to carry? 

Colonel Hepiunp. That is correct. We know roughly the increase 
in our program, personnelwise, basewise, and flying hourwise. It is 
a considered estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you run more business than you anticipate, of 
course this is one of the places where you can always justify more funds 
If you run less, of course there will be some carry-over. 

Colonel Hepiunp. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You probably cannot answer this question and it 
should probably be directed to General Moore. 

I am just curious as to whether or not the Army’s request for 
transportation shows a corresponding decrease as reflected by the 
Air Force request for $47,000,000 for the Military Sea Transportation 
Service. Ido not recall any remark of theirs that it is less because the 
Air Force has taken over those responsibilities. 

General Moore. The Transportation Corps, Army was aware that 
the Air Force was including in their own estimates funds to meet their 
requirements. The Army therefore did not include any funds for the 
purpose even though the Army had carried the item in previous years 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


WITNESS 
LT. COL. R. S. GUNDERSON, OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Mr. Manon. We will now proceed with project 434, under pro- 
gram 430. Project 434 provides for the printing and reproduction in 
the amount of $18,233,000. 
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General Asensio. Our witness in this area is Lt. Col. R. S. Gun- 


00. . Pe 
ot derson of the Office of the Adjutant General, headquarters, United 
" States Air Force. 

) 

GENERAL STATEMENT ON REGULAR AIR FORCE REQUIREMENTS 

om Mr. Manon. I wish that you would make a statement with respect 
to 434-R and 434-S. Also, you can make vour general statement 
on project 434. 

—_ Colonel GunpEerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

since mittee, the amount requested for fiscal year 1952, $18,223,000 is to 

L the provide for Air Force printing and reproduction requirements that 


come within the scope of title 44, United States Code, and the regu- 
lations of the Joint Congressional Committee on Printing. Title 
44, United States Code requires that all printing which originates 
mens at the headquarters of a Federal agency, be procured at or through 
the Government Printing Office. The regulations of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Printing authorize the procurement of cer- 
tain field printing from commercial sources. Therefore there are two 
categories of printing and reproduction, namely: (1) departmental 
had printing, which is procured from the Government Printing Office, 
from commercial printers on waivers issued by the Public Printer, 
and from the Department of Defense printing service plant, and 
(2) contract field printing, which originates in the field and which is 


You 





ve il procured by special authorization of the Congressional Joint Com- 

mittee on Printing from commercial sources or on a reimbursable 

1 the basis from printing plants of other Federal departments. $14,209,060 

is the minimum amount required to provide for departmental printing 

— and reproduction service during fiscal year 1952. $4,014,000 is the 

It is minimum amount required to provide for contract field printing se1v- 

ice during fiscal year 1952. The total of $18,223,000 is required to 

e, ol provide printing necessary for the normal administration of the Air 

mds Force and its component organizations and for the printing support 
of over-all Air Force programs. 

In computing these estimates, costs were based on the price sched- 

ad it ules of the Government Printing Office prevailing during the early 

; part of this calendar year and in the case of printing to be done 

t lor commercially, on the basis of commercial price levels. 

the The material to be produced consists of items such as Air Force 

ation regulations, special orders, supply catalogs, blank forms, training and 

e the technical material, and tables of organization and equipment. In 

addition, this material includes such Army and Navy publications 

that which, through unification of the National Military Establishment , 

their are developed and are applicable to the administration, supply, and 

r the training of the Air Force and such joint Air-Army and Navy publica- 

_e tions as jointly deemed necessary to be published under the provisions 
of the National Defense Act. 

DEPARTMENTAL PRINTING 

SRAL The estimate of $14,209,000 for Departmental printing is $1,353,000, 

or about 10 percent more than the amount of $12,856,000 which was 

ata programed for this service in fiscal year 1951. As the United States 

on in Air Forces increases in personnel strength, the quantity of forms and 
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other printed material being consumed in training and administration 
will inevitably rise. 
CONTRACT FIELD PRINTING 


The estimate of $4,014,000 for contract field printing exceeds bh, 
$1,032,000 the amount programed for similar printing in fiscal year 
1951. The increase is principally for the production of more technica! 
literature necessary to enable most efficient utilization and mainte- 
nance of new aircraft and other types of complex equipment. 

Printing in the Air Force is subject to the following controls: 

(1) Policy and regulation control by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Printing with respect to the type of material which may be 
bought with these printing funds, the establishment of annual dollar 
ceilings on contract field printing expenditures, and other limitations 
designed to prevent waste and unnecessary expense in printing 
processes such as the extravagant use of color. 

(2) Policy control of the United States Air Force Printing Com- 
mittee in accordance with Executive Order 397 of the President 
January 30, 1906. This committee reviews printing programs and 
proposed jobs of major expense to insure most economical use of 
printing funds. A similar committee functions within each major 
field command. 

(3) Production controls also are in effect through having a cen- 
tralized production or procurement clearance point at Headquarters 
United States Air Force and in each command. At these points, each 
printing job requested undergoes a review concerning necessity, 
avoidance of duplicating material in other publications, and other 
checks designed to prevent unnecessary expense and waste. Pages 
288 through 290 of the budget estimate which you have before you 
outline the purposes and funds requested. 


PRINTING AND ReEpropucTION, RESERVE 


The amount requested for fiscal year 1952, $150,000, will provide 
for Air Force Reserve printing and reproduction requirements. This 
estimate is based on past experience and the need for continued sup- 
port of the Air Force Reserve during fiscal year 1952. The amount 
requested is somewhat less than that programed for use during this 
past year. The estimate for project 434R appears on page 291. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION, RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


The amount requested for fiscal vear 1952, $240,000, will provide 
for Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps printing and reproduc- 
tion requirements. This estimate is based on past experience and the 
planned program for the Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps 
during fiscal vear 1952 and is substantially the same amount as 
programed for the same purpose in the past year. The estimate for 
project 4345 appears on page 292. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any significance in R and S$? 

General Asensro. R represents reserve and S represents Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. 

Mr. Manon. If you will look at page 289 of the justifications you 
will observe departmental printing broken down under items 101 
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down to 210. There are many omissions in numbers. What is your 
analysis of that page? 

Colonel GuNpeERsoN. Sir, those numbers have been commonly 
used and prescribed for us to follow, by the Bureau of the Budget. 
They are for convenience in grouping similar types of printing jobs 
within certain classes. They constitute many small printing jobs 
within one class. 

NATURE OF PRINTING JOBS 


Mr. Mauon. You have technical publications, specialized pub- 
lications, graphic training aids, and so forth. What is the general 
nature of this printing aside from what you have already told us? 

Colonel GunpERSON. The technical publications, for example, are 
those manuals, lubrication orders and equipment pamphlets pertain- 
ing to equipment which the Air Force uses but which is developed by 
the Army, and which we must buy in order to efficiently utilize the 
equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Do I understand that the departmental printing is 
printing that is done by the Department? 

Colonel GunpERsoN. It is purchased by the Department from the 
Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Manon. You have no civilian personnel in this item? 

Colonel GunpERsOoN. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Your departmental printing is $14,000,000 plus, and 
your contract field printing is $4,000,000 plus. 

Colonel GunpERsSON. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Are these items customary and essential items you 
need for the carrying on of the essential work of the Air Force? 

Colonel GuNprERsON. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have some way to check your stocks and not 
overprint? Government publications sometimes accumulate and are 
thrown away because they serve no useful purpose. Do you try to 
keep your stocks in good shape so that you can economize on this 
project? 

Colonel GuNpEeRson. Yes. Asa part of the statement, the controls 
exercised over printing by the Air Force are referred to. 

Mr. Manon. We will place in the record at this point pages 291 
and 292 on projects 434—-R and 8S. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


ProGcram 430. LoaisticaL SupPorRT 


Project 484R—Printing and reproduction, reserve, $150,000 

This project provides for all Air Force Reserve printing and reproduction to 
be purchased from the Government Printing Office, from commercial printers 
on waivers issued by the Public Printer, and from Department of Defense printing 
plants. 

This estimate is based on past experience, with consideration being given to 
plans for continued support of the Air Force Reserve during fiscal year 1952. 
Project 4848. Printing and reproduction, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, $240,000 

This project provides for all Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps printing and 
reproduction to be purchased from the Government Printing Office, from com- 
mercial printers on waivers issued by the Publie Printer, and from Department of 
Defense printing plants. 

This estimate is based on past experience, with consideration being given to 
planned activities of the Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps during fiscal vear 


1952, 


$4528—51— pt. 4——28 
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Mr. Taser. You have an increase here of $2,500,000 between (|). 
$15,800,000 and the $18,200,000. Why do you need more mone, 
this current year than you had last year? It seems to me that yo, 
would have gotten your special publications that would relate to {\, 
increase in manpower printed last year and would not need so many 
this year. 

DEPARTMENTAL PRINTING 


Colonel GunpERsoN. The increase is fairly evenly divided between 
fieled contract printing and departmental printing. 

Mr. Taser. How much was the departmental printing last year’ 

Colonel GuNpeRsON. $12,856,000, and for this year $14,209,000. 

Mr. Taper. What was the other figure last year? 


FIELD CONTRACT PRINTING 


Colonel Gunperson. For field contract printing, $2,982,000, and 
for next year, $4,014,000. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need that increase? 

Colonel GunprErson. In the case of field contract printing, sir, the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Printing has adopted the policy 
that the Air Force, and as far as that goes, other Federal agencies, 
should not initiate and establish their own field printing plants beyou 
those which they now have. Consequently, increased workloads 
originating in the field cannot be done in the plants and must be 
bought. The increase there for field contract printing up to $4,104, - 
000 is cognizant of the fact that the increased printing will have to 
be purchased. Primarily this will be technical matérial purchase! 
by the Air Matériel Command. In the case of departmental print- 
ing —— 

Mr. Taner. Do you mean that the Air Matériel Command get 
their printing done by contract somewhere around Dayton; is that it? 

Colonel GuNpeErRsoN. That is correct. 

Mr. Taner. That is where the increase comes, because of the 
purchase of materials for this activity? 

Colonel Gunperson. That is correct. The Government Printing 
Office has opened a field office in Chicago and is supervising our 
contractual purchases with the aim of getting most of it bought through 
their field offices in Chicago. 


SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. WiaGieswortnh. I see that you have $1,000,000 for specialize! 
publications. What are those? 

Colonel GunpERson. Most of those, sir, are classified publications 
and we call a specialized publication one which is issued once and wil! 
not have to be issued again. It is on a special subject. An example 
of that would be a terrain study of the Far North regions. 


PERIODICALS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortn. What is the item for periodicals? 

Colonel GuNpErRson. Periodicals are approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget. There are three provided here—Flying Safety Magazine, 
Intelligence Digest, and a publication known as Combat Crew. 
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Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. Periodicals that you purchase but do not 
print? 

Colonel GunpERsON. No. We purchase them through the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; we do all the preparation of the copy for those 
and the Government Printing Office prints them. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. WicGLeswortnH. What are your Air Force civilian personnel 
publications? 

Colonel GuNpERsON. Those are the ones that are issued by the 
Civil Service Commission and which the Air Force is obligated, like 
other Federal departments, to buy and distribute to all bases employ- 
ing civilian personnel. 


ane AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


WITNESS 


the COL. JEWELL E. MORRISON, CHIEF OF AERONAUTICAL CHART AND 

licy INFORMATION SERVICE PLANT 

"1eS, 

ond Mr. Manon. We will now turn to project 435, and we observe that 

ads you are requesting for the Aeronautical Chart and Information Service 
be the sum of $11,920,000. This is shown on page 293 and 294 of the 

4, - justifications, which justifications we will insert in the record at this 

» to point. 

sed (The matter referred to is as follows:) 


int- : 
ProcraMm 430. LoaisticaL Support. 


cet Project. 435. Aeronautical Chart and Information Service, $11,920,000 

it’ This estimate provides for operation of the Acronauticai Chart and Informa- 
tion Service including civilian personel services, temporary duty travel, perma- 
nent change of station movements of civilian personnel, local procurement of 
supplies and other operating expenses directly incident to the compilation, repro- 
duction, storage, and distribution of aerial charts and target materials. 

ting This activity is divided into two major categories: 

(a) Production of standard series charts which include world seronautical 
charts, pilotage charts, flight charts, specialized jet cheits, loran charts, pilots’ 
handbooks, notices to airmen (notams), radio facility charts, ete. 

(b) Air objeetive folder program which covers air target materials arranged 
either by area or by eategory on selected targets. 

The funds requested under this project reflect minimum estimates of work- 
loads brought about by the increased strength and activity of the Air Force, 
the increased use of jet aircraft, and additional requirements brought into focus 
by changes in the world situation occurring during fiscal year 1951. An example 
of the requirements demonstrated to be of prime importance during fiscal year 
Ons. 1951 is the assignment of responsibility to produce 1:250,000 charts for use in 
will close air support of ground troops and joint amphibious operations. : 

It is anticipated that the Aeronautical Chart and Information Service plant 
will be housed in new quarters during the early part of fiscal vear 1952. This, 
together with installation of additions! equipment procured from previous appro- 
priations, is expected to permit more efficient operation and to facilitate discharge 
of added responsibilities. It is recognized, however, that there is a calculated 
risk involved in assuming that the still increasing workloads faced by this service, 
which may prove much greater than contemplated herein, can be accomplished 
! within the funds requested. 

1 ol The amount requested is necessary to cover the following: 
ine, Personal services.—Included in this estimate are 1,850 civilian man-vears at a 
cost of $6,384,000. No provision is made for extraordinary overtime 
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Employer’s contributions wnder Social Security Act amendments of 1950. 
Emplover’s contributions under Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 (Public 
Law 734, 81st Cong., 2d sess.) to support that portion of the above man-year: 
to which the law applies are estimated at $41,000. 

Contractual services.— Another major cost area is that of contracting with other 
governmental agencies and civilian firms. Limitations in the capacity and scope 
of equipment of the Aeronautical Chart and Information Service Plant require 
that a part of the total mapping requirements of the Air Force be contracted for 
This estimate includes $3,356,000 for this purpose based on a chart by chart 
requirement and the phase of work to be performed such as compilation, repro- 
duction, photogrammetry, etc. 

The balance of this estimate covers other operating costs such as supplies and 
materials, travel, communications, transportation, etc., necessary for the pro- 
duction and distribution of aeronautical charts and target folders. There are 
no funds included in this estimate for the purchase of equipment. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Apparently you are requesting funds in the amount 
of $6,384,000 for the pay of personnel to the extent of 1,850 man- 
years, civilian. You may make a statement, Colonel. 

Colonel Morrison. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this estimate of $11,920,000 provides for the operation of the Aero- 
nautical Chart and Information Service to furnish United States Air 
Force aeronautical charting requireme its during fiscal year 1952. The 
mission of the Aeronautical Chart and Information Service is the 
collection and evaluation of source data and the production, repro- 
duction, and distribution of aeronautical charts and related materials. 
This mission is divided into two major programs: 

(a) The standard series charts and related materials which include 
world aeronautical charts, pilotage charts, flight charts, loran charts, 
special jet charts, pilots handbooks, jet pilot handbooks, radio facility 
charts, notices to airmen, and so forth. 

(6) The air objective folder program includes strategic and tactical 
graphic target materials and the preparation of target folders, dos- 
siers, and binders for selected areas all over the world. 

Charts produced by the Aeronautical Chart and Information Service 
are supplied on a common service basis to other agencies of the Goy- 
ernment as required. 

The mission of the Aeronautical Chart and Information Service has 
been increasing since the air objective folder program was assigned in 
fiscal year 1948. 

New assignments made to the Aeronautical Chart and Information 
Service which will have major emphasis in fiscal year 1952 are as 
follows: 

(a) The production of United States Air Force approach charts, 
scale 1 : 250,000, coordinated series. These charts are required for 
use in close air support, interdiction, and joint amphibious operation 
and are a closely integrated part of the air objective folder program. 

(6) The maintenance of both classified and unclassified editions 
of certain aeronautical charts. 

(c) The requirement for additional quantities of charts caused 
by the planned Air Force expansion and the current theater opera- 
tional and preparedness requirements. 

(¢) The greatly expanded requirement for jet navigational charts 
and jet pilot handbooks. 
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(e) The increased production of standard series charts in critical 
areas. 

(f) The increase in priority production of air objective folder 
strategic and tactical charts over and above requirements indicated 
in previous years. 

(g) The production of radar target approach charts. 

(h) The inclusion of geographic reference grid on all charts and 
universal transverse Mercator grid on certain charts. 

Mr. Manon. Those major programs are the standard series charts 
and the air objective folder programs, are they not? 

Colonel Morrison. Yes. 


LOCATION OF SERVICE 


Mr. Manon. Where is this Aeronautical Chart and Information 
Service located? 

Colonel Morrison. Sir, the headquarters including the section 
that gathers source material is here in the Washington area. That 
consists of 444 people—1,406 people are located in the plant in St. 
Louis where we do the actual work. That is my normal command, 
in charge of that plant at St. Louis. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

Mr. Taber. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Mr. Taser. How many people do you have on the roll at the 
present time? 

Colonel Morrison. 1,850. 

Mr. Taser. You have 1,850 now, and you are asking for 1,850 
next year, is that right? 

Colonel Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. For the same activity that you had this year, as far 
as that goes? 

Colonel Morrison. Well, the preparation of the budget was re- 
quired on a peacetime basis, and that is what we prepared, sir. 

Mr. Taser. On a peacetime basis? 

Colonel Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And you continued your staff just as it had been 
through this last year, is that right; you did not discharge any people? 

Colonel Morrison. No, we did not discharge any people. 

Mr. Taser. And you figure to go along about the same as you did 
before, do you not? 

Colonel Morrison. This budget we have submitted is on a basis 
on which supplementals may have to be submitted if the combat 
requirements change. 

CONTRACTUAL SERVICE 


Mr. Taser. You have contractual services in here, $3,356,000. 
That is for printing work and chart work? 

Colonel Morrison. Primarily, sir. There is some drafting that 
has to be contracted out, but printing is the primary part. 

Mr. Taser. It is the primary part? 

Colonel Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I guess that is all. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 
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OBLIGATIONS AND APPROPRIATION, 1951 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. How much did you have for this year 
what was your appropriation this year? 

Colonel Morrison. My appropriation this year, for 1951, was 
$13,411,000. 

General Asensio. No, $12,654,000. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. And that is obligated 98.7 percent? 

General AsEnsio. No, sir, 99.9 percent. 

Mr. Taser. You are getting better. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


Base OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


WITNESSES 


COL. S. C. LOMBARD, BASE ADMINISTRATION DIVISION, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 

WILLIAM L. VAN CLEVE, BASE ADMINISTRATION DIVISION, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 

FREEMAN E. ALSOP, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DSC/COMP- 
TROLLER 


Mr. Manon. We wil! now consider project 438, “Base operations 
and maintenance,’ which is referred to on pages 295, 296, 297, and 
298. We will place those pages in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ProGrRam 430. LocisTicaAL SuPpPoRT 


Project 438. Base Operations and Maintenance, $148,644,000 


Reflected in this estimate are funds for expenses incident to the operation and 
maintenance of installations which provide base services to area depots, special- 
ized depots, and storage points essential to the logistical support of the Air Force 
Program. Also included in this estimate are funds for base operations and main- 
tenance of activities necessary for the operational mission of the United States 
Air Force including tactical reconnaissance, fighter interception, troop carrier 
and transport services, strategic bombardment, Air Weather Service, and Airways 
and Air Communications Service organizations located on logistical support 
installations as tenants. 

The funds requested herein are to provide for requirements relative to operation 
and maintenance of logistical support installations such as the maintenance of 
buildings, structures, grounds, and surfaced areas; rentals under lease agree- 
ments, including restoration of leased facilities prior to return to lessors, lease 
and suspension agreements, condemnation judgments’and payments under court 
order; commercial storage services; and all utilities services including fuel for 
utilities. Included, also, are base administration costs such as operation and 
maintenance of field printing plants, information and education programs includ- 
ing recreational and welfare services, the operating expenses of the chaplain, and 
base administration offices. Typical examples of operating expenses included 
herein are the requirements for base activities and services such as transportation, 
communications, food services, laundry and dry cleaning services, ground safety 
activities, guard services, flight operations and flight line servicing of aircraft, 
and packaged oil and lubricants as well as other operating fuels, except for 
aircraft. 

Incorporated in this estimate are the funds for temporary duty travel of military 
and civilian personnel, and expenses incident to permanent change of station 
movements of civilian personnel, along with other expenses relative to base 
operations and maintenance activities. 
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Summary of items 


(a) Civilian personal services_____- se _. $98, 988, 000 
(b) Social security contributions. - iret Ps 620, 000 
(e) Other costs_____ e8 oe et 49, 036, 000 


Total requirements - - - _- Bella : _. 148, 644, 000 


(a) Personal services.—A total of 32,178 man-vears and $98,988,000 is requested 
for civilian personal services for fiscal year 1952. No funds are included for 
extraordinary overtime for fiscal year 1952. 

(b) Employer's contributions under Scecial Security Act Amendments of 1950.— 
Kmplover’s contributions under Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 (Public 
Law 734, 8lst Cong. 2d sess.) to support that portion of the above man-years to 
which the law applies are estimated at $620,000. 

(c) Other costs.—$49,036,000 are requested for other costs incident to the base 
operations and maintenance of logistical support installations such as temporary 
duty travel allowances: rentals under lease agreements of lands, buildings, and 
other real property: and local procurement of supplies, materials, equipment and 
contractual services. 

Following is a comparative statement of estimated obligations per installation 
month for fiscal vears 1951 and 1952: 


| Estimated obligations per installa- 
Number | tion month of major type logisti- | Total annual 
of instal- cal support installation estimated 
lation fund 
months requirement 
} 01 99 


Fiscal year 


Zone of interior: | 
1951__. wore 3 teest hina =< $427, 103 $151, 328 | $578, 431 , 647, 000 
1952. . - 92 462, 068 179, 026 641, 094 123, 090, 000 

Overseas: 

1951. : ; 43, 579 53, 118 96, 697 | , 349, 000 
1942 76, 649 114, 052 190, 701 ° 25, 554, 00% 

World-wide: 

1951 : 310, 512 121, 472 431, 984 996, 000 
1952 ea eh et ; iz | 303, 644 152, 319 455, 964 644, 000 


A review of the above statement reveals that the cost per instellation month 
n overseas areas is increasing at a much more rapid rate than is the cost of zone 
of interior logistical support installations. This directly reflects the programed 
expansion of forces in the European theater. 

lhe increased costs of zone of interior installations reflect, not only new installa- 
tions, but also expansion of activities at existing logistical support installations. 
In view of the larger work force and increased activity projected for maintenance 
and supply depots in the zone of interior, it is expected, as a minimum, that it will 
be necessary to increase base support costs such as security services, utilities, ete., 
to the extent indicated. 

rhis estimate provides for base operations and maintenance of specified Air 
Force installations within the continental United States and overseas areas. 
[t reflects the planned phasing of new installations, the base operating and main- 
tenance costs of which are incorporated in this budget project. 

The Air Force will utilize the funds requested to perform highest priority essen- 
tial funetions under the most austere policies and exercising rigid economies. 
A reexamination of the Air Force position will be made during the second quarter 
of the fiseal year to determine the effect of such policies. If this study discloses 
that air support capabilities have been endangered, or if other changes in world 
conditions or United States policy dictate. it may become necessary to modify the 
Air Foree program. 


Mr. Manon. Page 296 shows that you feel that you have a require- 
ment here for civilian personal services of $98,000,000; for social secu- 
rity contributions of $620,000; and other costs, $49,000,000. That is 
for base operations and maintenance. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Will you discuss that, General? 

General Asensio. Our witness on that is Col. S. C. Lombard, of 
Air Matériel Command Headquarters. 

Colonel Lomparp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
this estimate of $148,644,000 is to provide for the required base oper- 
ation and maintenance services at area depots, specialized depois, 
and other installations essential to the logistical support of the Air 
Force program, and for similar services to organizations necessary for 
the operational mission of the Air Force which are tenanted on logist- 
ical support installations. Examples of base maintenance services 
are day-to-day maintenance of buildings, grounds, structures and sur- 
faced areas; rentals under lease agreements (including restoration of 
leased facilities prior to return to lessors), lease and suspension agree- 
ments, condemnation judgments and payments under court orders; 
commercial storage services; fire protection (both structural and air- 
craft); janitorial and custodial services and all utilities services in- 
cluding fuel for utilities. Some of the base operating requirements 
included are laundry and dry cleaning services, information and edu- 
cation programs (including reereational and welfare services), guard 
services, flight operations and flight line servicing of aircraft, food 
preparation and service, communication activities, motor pool oper- 
ation, commissary operations, ground safety, and security services. 

The fund requirement for base operations and maintenance has 
been determined through use of cost and work measurement data 
obtained from the individual installations. The installation estimates 
were reviewed by the respective major air commands and adjusted 
where necessary to eliminate duplications and overstatements of 
requirements. After the estimates were adjusted and consolidated 
by the major air commands, they were transmitted to Air Force 
Headquarters where they were reviewed from the standpoints of 
programs, policies, and procedures, as well as from the standpoints 
of computations and prices utilized. Adjustments were made to 
eliminate duplications and items of expense not in consonance with 
the projected Air Force program. 

The funds requested herein are to provide for base operation and 
maintenance costs of specified Air Force logistical installations within 
the zone of interior and overseas areas. The estimate reflects the 
planned phasing of new installations, as well as the expansion and 
increased utilization of existing logistical support installations. Con- 
sideration has been given only to the requirements for essential 
functions. 

I have with me charts which will, I believe, portray a more under- 
standable picture of the amounts and purposes for which the funds 
requested will be used in connection with base operations and main- 
tenance of logistical support installations during fiscal year 1952. 
If I may, I shall present and discuss the charts with you at this time 
This estimate of $148,644,000 for base operations and maintenance 
of logistical support installations appears on pages 295 through 298 
of the budget estimate books you have before you. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Colonel, how many civilians are required here? 1 
believe it is shown in the justifications. 

Colonel Lomparp. In the zone of the interior, 26,547 man-years. 

Mr. Van CLeve. 32,178 man-years. 

Colonel LomBarp. 26,000 is the zone of the interior portion of the 
32,000. 

Mr. Van CLEVE. 32,178 is the total. 

Mr. Manon. How many of them are overseas? 

Mr. Atsop. The number overseas contemplated for the fiscal year 
1952 in this estimate is 5,631 man-years. 

Mr. Mauon. Do these people overseas maintain the air bases? 

Colonel Lomparp. Only the logistical stations, sir, the depots. 

Mr. Taser. You mean the depots? 

Colonel LomBarp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is considered in this over-all requirement? 

Colonel LomBarp. That is correct. 


NUMBER OF BASES INCLUDED 


Mr. Manon. How many bases overseas compose your requirement, 
and how many bases in this country are involved in your request? 

Colonel Lomparp. Eight air matériel areas here in this country, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, one aircraft-storage point, and 
six specialized depots. 

Mr. Ausop. As of the end of the year overseas we will have 12 
bases which are financed from this particular project. 

Mr. Manon. How many do you have now? 

Mr. Atsop. At the present time overseas we have eight, sir. 


FUNCTIONS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. How does your zone of the interior personnel require- 
ment for the fiscal year 1952 compare to the fiscal year 1951? 

General Lyncu. It is fairly level, with a level end position on June 
30 in the zone of the interior of 25,266, and with an end position next 
June of 27,060. Overseas there is an increase in this project. The 
estimated overseas employment on June 30 was 2,385, and it increases 
to 7,790 largely due to the increased bases in Europe. 

Mr. Manon. In words of one or two syllables, what do these people 
actually do at these places? 

General Lyncu. The operators in a depot in projects 431 and 432 
are mechanics and the maintenance and warehouse men and supply 
men. These people under project 438 are the people who operate the 
station, and they take care of them as well as all of the facilities they 
use in their business. It includes the repair of the utilities and the 
factories in which maintenance is done, the hangars, and the build- 
ings, and it includes the repair to utilities and the heating of that 
part of the warehouses occupied by our stations and in places of 
station administration and control, the Comptroller’s activity, and 
the basie controls in the station command overhead. 

Mr. Manon. The people who repair equipment such as airplanes 
are not included in this request? 
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General Lyncn. No, sir. 
Colonel Lomparp. These people operate the stations on whicl 
those functions are carried out for the Air Force over-all. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 


BASIS FOR INCREASED BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Lombard, you have asked for a rather sub- 
stantial increase, nearly 50 percent more than you had in the fisca| 
year 1951. As I understood the statements that have been made 
earlier, the job to be carried on under base operations and maintenancy 
is not substantially larger than the job in 1951. Just what is the basis 
for the additional requirement for funds? 

Colonel LomBarp. We have the requirements for 1951 and 1952 
broken down into nine areas or nine subprojects, all of them on 
charts and also on paper, and I can read them into the record for you 
if you desire to have me do so. 

Mr. Sikes. Suppose you tell me in a few words what the absolute 
requirement is for the additional funds which you have requested. 

Colonel LompBarp. It involves these nine subprojects or these nine 
areas. 

Mr. Sikes. You mean there is a difference in the work within the 
nine areas? 

Colonel Lomparp. The entire project is based on nine subprojects 

Mr. Sikes. It was also based on nine areas in 1951, was it not? 

Colonel LomBarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Sikes. What is happening in those nine areas to make the 
difference? 

Colonel Lomparp. Under 438, maintenance of buildings and 
grounds in 1951 requirements were $27,844,000, and the 1952 require- 
ments are $34,654,000, or an increase of $6,810,000. 

Mr. Sikes. Why? 

Colonel Lomparp. The maintenance of reactivated facilities for 
troop housing and messing and office space covers a substantial par' 
of that maintenance increase, together with the maintenance of the 
additional facilities being leased this year and the maintenance of new 
installations overseas. 

Mr. Sixes. Then you do have a bigger job to do? 

Colonel LomBarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the only reason for the increase requested? 

Colonel Lomparp. For this increase. 

General Asensio. And one major item involved here is Air Force 
expansion. Last year, many of those activities for which we did not 
carry a full year of the expanded cost will be covered for a full year 
in 1952. 

OBLIGATIONS 
Mr. Sixes. What is the obligation picture on 1951 funds? 


General Asensio. On 1951 funds we have obligated 99.9 percent, 
sil 


Mr. Sixes. That is all. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 
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INCREASE FOR OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Rivey. | believe you said you had four additional air fields 
abroad that you are activating, is that right? 

Colonel LomBarp. Yes, sir; four additional depots covered in this 
particular project. 

Mr. Ritey. How much does that increase your overseas cost over 
1951? 

Colonel Lomparp. The overseas costs go from $7,349,000 in 1951 
to $25,554,000 in 1952, an increase of $18,205,000. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you; that is all. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have all eight of those bases at the beginning 
of the fiseal year 1951? 

Mr. Ausop. No, sir; at the beginning of the fiscal vear 1951 there 
were three logistical installations overseas. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber. 
SCOPE OF BUDGET PROGRAM 


Mr. Taper. Now, these areas in which you have an estimate for 
about 26,000 in the zone of the interior are just the same areas that 
are covered by project 432, is not that right? 

Colonel LomBarp. They are the requirements for the support of 
the installations on which the mission is accomplished in those two 
projects you mentioned. It is the support of the depot operation at 
the bases. 

Mr. Taser. What you do is maintain the depot, is that it? 

Colonel LomBarp. That is correct, maintain the buildings and 
grounds. 

Mr. Taper. You do not handle goods? 

Colonel LompBarp. Only such as are incident to the operation of the 
station. We are the caretaker of the depot, the same as any other 
station or any other command. 

Mr. Taper. You handle such things as the operation of these 
training stations? 

Colonel LompBarp. Insofar as it pertains to the depot training, not 
Training Command but the depot wing training. 

Mr. Taser. You handle the buildings in the training stations? 

Colonel Lomsarp. All of the buildings on the stations included in 
this project, not in the ‘Training Command. 

Mr. Taser. The training stations, I mean. 

Colonel LomBarp. Not in the Training Command. We have some 
training going on in the Air Matériel Command, in the training of 
military depot wings for the use of the Air Force overseas, and that 
training is carried on at the stations which this project covers. 

Mr. Taser. But the regular training stations for the new military 
personnel are not in your picture? 

Colonel LomBarpb. No, sir. 

General Asensio. No, sir; that comes under training support, 
which will be the next program that we consider, 440. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

Mr. Manon. On page 341 of the justifications you are requesting 
for base maintenance and operations, $275,000,000. That is an 
entirely different‘ thing? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 





EMPLOYEES IN ZONE OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Taser. How many employees did you have in the zone of the 
interior on June 30? 

General Lyncu. 25,266, and overseas 2,385, for a total of 27,65! 

Mr. Taser. And your increase is practically all in the overseas 
set-up? 

Colonel LomBarp. That is correct. 

General Lyncu. Yes, sir; 5,405. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need so many people to take care of the 
maintenance of these bases? With 14 bases that is an average of 
about 1,700 to a base. 

Colonel LomBarp. These are large installations. 

Mr. Taser. Well, they are mostly these storage set-ups, are they 
not? 

Colonel Lomparp. Some of them are. This applies particularly 
to the specialized depots. Others are air matériel areas, are large 
industrial activities, and carry on both maintenance and suppl) 
activities, 

Mr. Taser. You do not have anything to do with the industrial 
operations outside of supplying power or something of that kind, 
do you? 

Colonel LomBarp. With the logistical stations, we maintain the in- 
stallation in its entirety, and operate it. 

Mr. Taper. You do not have to operate the industrial plants? 

Colonel LomBarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Taper. And on bases where they repair planes, you do not 
have anything to do with the repairing of the planes? 

Colonel Lomparp. Not with the repairing of the planes. 

Mr. Taser. All you do is maintain the buildings? 

Colonel LomBarp. That is correct. 


OPERATING ACTIVITIES 


General Lyncu. In addition to that there are a lot of operating 
activities. For example, motor transportation which is used by the 
depot to haul their stuff is maintained by the people in the 438 area. 
If they operate a flying field, which in some of the big depots has a 
very large number of landings and take-offs per day, they furnish the 
personnel that put the gas in the visiting airplanes that are brought 
into the depot for repair and sent back out, and they run the budget 
and the Comptroller, and there is the same type of control activity we 
have for any other Air Force station. I am not certain of the figure, 
but it runs somewhere around a total of 10,000 population and they 
run the civilian personnel part of the activity. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is not a lot of vour activity the same as the engineers 
do on an Army base? 

Colonel LomBarp. That is the largest part of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have your repair crews, guards, and everything 
else? 

General Lyncu. Yes; that is the same as in 438. 
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FUNCTIONS OF PERSONNEL AT TYPICAL BASE 


Mr. Taser. Give us a breakdown of what those 1,700 people per 
base would do. You do not have to provide power in most of them. 
In most of them you get it outside. You might have to have a 
water system and a sewerage system which would take 10 to 15 
people to run it. Then you might have to have a heating supply 
system, and that would take perhaps 7 75 or 100 over-all if you had 
quite a scattering of the activity, and for the maintenance of grounds, 
maybe another 100, and these things that vou have been telling us 
about, maybe another 100, and I would see where you would get to 
350, but how you would get to 1,700 is kind of difficult to see. 

Colonel LomBarp. We have complete air fields at most of these 
installations. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have anything to do with them? 

Colonel LompBarp. All of the maintenance of the airfields is in- 
cluded in this project, and flight operations is included in this, and 
motor transportation. 

Mr. Taser. | would like to have vou put in the record a break- 
down of what these 1,700 average in the depots do. Pick out one 
depot and give us a breakdown of it. 

Mr. Manon. Submit the reasons why it would require 1,700 people. 
I agree with the inference of Mr. Taber’s question that it seems like 
a rather large figure. Do you get my point? 

Colonel Lomnarp. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


A typical zone of interior air material installation, Warner Robins atr material area, 
Robins Air Force Base, Ga. 


Personnel 
cost 


Functional activity Man-years 


Maintenance of buildings and grounds : $1, 465, 600 
Utilities services é : 277, 400 
Base operations: 
Motor pool operations ; 2 54, 400 
Communications services ‘ , 800 
Security and guard service ‘ , 200 
Other base services 354, 300 
Total base operations 533 | , 720, 700 
Field printing plant 93, 800 
Military welfare and chaplain se rvices 36, 800 
Administration and services: 
Command administration _ 
Comptroller’s services 357 | , 193, 
Adjutant General's services 22 73, 5 
Air installation administration _ - 46 | 151, 
Personnel administration ___- > | 631, ¢ 
Total, administration and services - - - - 


=. 119, 2 


Total 


The following narrative describes the planned utilization 


of 1,744 man-years 
for the maintenance and operation of Robins Air Force Base. 
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We plan to use 458 people for maintenance of buildings, airfield facilities, 
improved grounds, utility systems, janitorial service, and fire protection bot 
structural and aircraft crash. Vital statistics relative to the base are: 


Grounds 7o3g ¢ 6, 180 
Maintenance shops_--- square feet __ 816, 332 
Depot supply warehousing --- do__.. 2, 371, 000 
Barracks, housing, administration, training, housekeeping 

functions - - 3 fae , o__._ 3, 082, 802 
Parking and open storage___- Fe 2 § square yards__ 442,998 
Runways_..----~--- Siete tan. do___. 1, 118, 803 
eo ct” wares 5, 713 
Railroads- ___-_- a . i e , 535 
Electrie distribution _ dice fe! do-__- 844 
Water distribution.._._____. A 948 


Eighty-three people are decjutvedt to effect collection and disposal of garbage 
and trash and to operate various utilitv plants including: Water pumping plant, 
sewage pumping and treatment plant. boiler plants, heatin z plants, and incinerator 

We require 142 people for operation of the base motor pool consisting of 1,132 
vehicles of various types. 

We require 44 people for the operation of all ground communication equip- 
ment at the station including telephone exchanges, telegraph, and cable service 
(Western Union), telephone and teletypewriter services (TWX). 

Two hundred and forty-one people are required for security administration and 
guard services including issuance of passes, processing and issuing security 
clearances for personnel and manning the necessary guard posts, many of which 
are operated 24 hours daily. 

One hundred and six people are required to provide other essential base serv- 
ices including among others food preparation and service, laundry and dry clean- 
ing, commissary operations, operation of technical libraries, ground safety 
activities, and flight operations. 

Fifty-eight people are required for the operation of an authorized field printing 
plant. 

Eleven people are required for operation of military welfare and chaplain ac- 
tivities including the information and education program, airmen service clubs 
and libraries, personal affairs program, and chaplain activities. 

Twenty people are required for command administration including the office 
of the commanding general, inspector general, public information offices, base 
executive, personnel administration offices, technical services staff, intelligence, 
and staff adjutant. 

Three hundred and fifty-seven people are required to provide comptroller services 
including finance activities, statistical activities, fiscal, cost accounting, manage- 
ment and manpower control activities. This includes the personnel required to 
operate the electrical accounting machines which are used in property accounting 
requirements forecasting, inventory accounting, cost accounting, personnel 
accounting, and statistical reporting operations. 

Twenty-two people are required to perform adjutant general’s services, such 
as mail distribution; maintenance of records and files; publications review and 
distribution for the base; and control of classified material. 

Forty-six people are required to maintain real property records, issue and con- 
trol work orders, maintain preventive maintenance records, perform installation 
engineering by physical inspection of completed work, prepare necessary drawings, 
specifications, and cost estimates of work projects. 

One hundred and fifty-six people are required for military and civilian personne! 
administration, including such items as maintenance of records, payroll activities, 
recruitment of civilians, classification and assignment activities and training. 


OBLIGATIONS AND BUDGET BY PURPOSE 


Mr. WiaGteswortH. How much did you have for civilian personal 
service this year? 

Colonel LomBarp. $77,541,000. 

General Lyncu. 23.17 77 man-years. 

Mr. Wiaciesworts. How much did you have for other costs this 
year, that is, comparable to the figure of $49,000,000 that you are 
requesting here? 
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Please furnish that for the record when you revise your remarks, 
and also insert in the record a breakdown in some detail of this 
$49,036,000 that you are requesting for the fiscaly ear 1952 and com- 
parable ‘figures for 1951. 

Colonel Lompa rp. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The anny in fund requirement for supplies and services, other than those 


performed by Government employed civilian personnel, for fiscal years 1951 and 
1952, is as follows: 





| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Purpose 1951 1952 





Temporary duty travel allowances. -- __- - : Late, $822, 000 | $1, 033, 000 
Transportation of things ie Rn eee a 2 : 947. 000 1, 103, 000 
Communication services.......................-- PRE. 2, 203, 000 | 2, 527, 000 


Rents and utilities : ; 8,516,000 | 21,350, 000 
Other contractual services Te : ‘ : 5, 458, 000 | 5, 077, 000 
Supplies and materials (local purchase) TESS ee ee 5 ee) a. 11, 978, 000 | 17, 773, 000 


17, dio, 


Equipment (local purchase) ot EDR GET RAE AE RE Nee ees 316, 000 | 73, 000 


Total fund requirement (other than for pay of — and social | 
security contributions) - san r enka’ . 30, 240, 000 | 49, 036, 000 


Mr. Manon. All right. 

Gentlemen, the next project under this tab is project 439, and we 
will resume the hearings tomorrow morning with the consideration 
of project 439. 

Will you be here on the subsequent projects, General? 

General Munpy. I was planning to leave this evening if you are 
through with project 438. 

Mr. Manon. Is this the only other project in which you are 
concerned? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are excused. You can have someone here. 

General Munpy. All right. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. We want to express our 
appreciation for your cooperation. You have been very helpful and 
cooperative. 

WepNEspDAY, JuLY 11, 1951. 


Masor Reparrs AND MINoR CoNnsTRUCTION 


WITNESS 


LT. COL. C. M. TURNER, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS, 
DCS/MATERIEL 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings. 

We have before us for consideration the continuation of program 
330, and our first project is 439, major repairs and minor construction. 
The request is for $12,000,000. We will insert pages 299 and 300 in 
the reeord. 

Procram 430. LoaisticaL Support 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 439. Major repairs and minor construction, $12,000,000 

The funds requested herein are required for major repair, rehabilitation, 
modification and minor construction of programed Air Force logistical support 
installations. Existing installations and facilities are being utilized to the 
inaximum extent. New construction is not being programed where existing 
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facilities can be rehabilitated or modified to meet requirements. This Air For. 
policy is resulting in large savings, not only in dollars but in manpower and 
materials. In rehabilitating these facilities they must, however, be placed in ay 
economically usable condition. Further, it is essential that a certain amount of 
minor construction and modification accompany this rehabilitation to alter the 
existing facilities to meet new functional demands and reduce future maintenan 
costs. 

(a) Major repairs and rehabilitation, $9,000,000.—The major portion of the 
funds requested is required for rehabilitation of existing logistical support installa- 
tions which must be repaired, patched, and adjusted to meet current Air Force 
functional requirements. Many of the buildings and facilities at these installa- 
tions have either been operating on a reduced basis or have been maintained jy 
an inactive status with little maintenance being performed. In many cases, 
rehabilitation of existing buildings or facilities approaches reconstruction. How- 
ever, the cost of such work when compared with that of new construction, is mino: 
A small portion of this request is for the accomplishment of urgent repair work 
of existing facilities. The requirements reflected herein have been definitely 
* determined through physical inspection and only those projects which are abso- 
lutely essential to the continued operation of the facilities have been considered 
in this estimate. Typical examples of these major repair and rehabilitation 
projects are: Repair and reinforcement of structual members in heavy equipmen: 
storage buildings, rehabilitation of electrical distribution systems, replacement 
of control valves on aviation gasoline dispensing systems, repairs to roofs, and 
resealing of runway construction joints. While the average project making up 
this estimate costs approximately $30,000, there are some which may run much 
higher, such as remedial measures required to correct deficiencies in airfield 
pavements. 

(b) Modification and minor construction, $3,000,000.— Modification and minor 
construction are necessitated primarily by changes in operational needs and 
concepts. Reactivated facilities must be modified to meet new requirements 
Existing facilities, from time to time, require certain modifications to keep pace 
with changing missions and new techniques. Examples of projects in this cate- 
gory include: Provision of shelter for special oils and solvents, extension of existing 
taxiway lighting systems, construction of housing for transfer pumps of the 
aviation gasoline systems, installation of additional service pits in parking aprons, 
installation of additional fire alarm and sprinkler systems in various buildings, 
and providing for utilities adjustments required by extensions to facilities. The 
programed minor construction provides only for the minimum required flexibilit) 
for continued utilization of the logistical support installations. 


Colonel Turner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have a prepared statement. 

The estimate of $12,000,000, to provide for major repairs and minor 
construction for logistical support installations, covers maintenance 
work which is beyond the scope of current day-to-day maintenance 

The Air Force plant facilities utilized in the logistical support pro- 
gram are largely industrial-type buildings used for depot storage and 
maintenance activities. Most depots are provided with airfields to 
accommodate air freight movements and aircraft undergoing depo! 
maintenance or modification. 

The expansion of the Air Force, requiring the rehabilitation and 
utilization of unused facilities at depot installations, accounts for the 
principal portion of this estimate. Due to the use of substandard 
materials and emergency expedients during the course of origina! 
construction of many of the temporary frame buildings now being 
brought back into use at depot installations, considerable rehabilita- 
tion and repair work is required to make them usable. In providing 
plant facilities for the expanded Air Force, we are following the polic) 
that no new facility will be constructed if an existing facility can be 
practically and economically rehabilitated or modified to fulfill the 
requirements. For the most part, the reactivated and rehabilitated 
facilities have been lving idle for a number of years with little main- 
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tenance or care and are generally in very poor condition. Rehabili- 
tation of these facilities consists of restoring them insofar as reasonable 
to a condition substantially equivalent to their original or designed 
capacity or efficiency. To enable the most efficient operation and to 
reduce future maintenance and operational costs, the replacement of 
obsolete and substandard facilities with modern items is_ being 
accomplished in the course of this rehabilitation work. Also, where 
necessary, alterations, modifications and minor construction required 
to adapt the rehabilitated facilities for their planned operational use, 
is being done as a part of the rehabilitation work. 

The major repair and rehabilitation portion of this estimate, 
amounting to $9,000,000, may be grouped for discussion into repairs 
to structures, utilities and airfield pavements. 


MAJOR REPAIRS TO STRUCTURES 


Major repairs to depot structures—primarily warehouses, hangars 
and shops—include such items as repairs to foundations, floors and 
walls; resurfacing roofs; repairing drains and downspouts; repairs to 
loading platforms and ramps; repairs to fire alarm and fire protection 
devices; repairs and alignment of railroad tracks; and so forth. One 
contributing cause of major structural repairs is that the expected life 
of many of the temporary structures being used by the Air Force has 
already been exceeded. Examples of structural repairs are: 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio: Repairs to 
columns and girders in building 125 by removing or reinforcing 
defective wooden members at an estimated cost of $25,000. The 
existing members are dangerous due to numerous cracks and bowed 
members. During the course of this project, the affected partitions 
will be realigned and repaired. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Rehabilitation of 
concrete floors in buildings 215, 3001, and 210, at an estimated cost of 
$22,700. This work is required to restore the engine preparation 
room floors and engine overhaul and processing floors, to a safe and 
usable condition for engine dollies and lift trucks. The existing 
floors have sunk due to unstable fill during the original construction, 
and their surfaces have spalled badly. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, Calif.: Rebuilding cold- 
storage boxes in building T—20A, at an estimated cost of $10,000. 
These boxes, which are used for food storage, are of wartime construc- 
tion. The vapor seal is inadequate, and the insulation has thus 
become saturated, reducing its insulating efficiency and thereby 
overworking the refrigeration equipment. 

Kight Hundred and Thirty-second Air Force Specialized Depot, 
Topeka, Kans.: Replacing 5,766 lineal feet of 12-inch galvanized 
gutters on buildings T—101, T—102, and T—193 at an estimated cost 
of $24,250. The original gutters installed in 1942 have deteriorated 
to such an extent that water flows freely thorugh them and down the 
side walls of the warehouse, rotting the structures and filtering through 
cracks and seams of docks, causing the docks to swell and buckle. 

Eight Hundred and Sixty-second Air Force Specialized Depot, 
Dayton, Ohio: Reputtying and painting skylights, ventilators, steel 
sash, doors, and canopy braces on the four permanent warehouses, at 
an estimated cost of $7,950. The project includes 208 skylights, 124 

84328—51—pt. 4-29 
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steel sash, and 224 doors. These building elements have not bee 
repaired or painted since the warehouses were constructed in 194: 
and 1944. 


MAJOR REPAIRS TO UTILITY SYSTEMS 


Major repairs and rehabilitation of utility systems require a great 
amount of work with very little visible results. In addition to repairs 
and replacement of water, sewerage, and electric systems, we have 
repairs and replacement to aviation gasoline systems; rehabilitation 
of heating plants and steam lines, the repair of refrigeration equip- 
ment; and the work involved in the replacement of defective and 
obsolete airfield lighting systems. The expansion of the Air Force, 
causing additional use of facilities at many installations, has resulted 
in overloaded conditions on the utility systems requiring, in many 
instances, rather extensive rehabilitation work. Examples of major 
repairs to utility systems are: 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, Calif.: Replace 3,000 linear 
feet of water line in area II, at an estimated cost of $11,000. These 
lines are steel pipes which were asphalt coated and wrapped with tar 
paper. They were laid in 1942-43 as a wartime emergency (10-vear) 
measure. The outside of the lines are in excellent condition and show 
very few signs of any deterioration but the inside is coated with 
rust places, causing numerous leaks which have to be repaired. In 
view of the permanent activities now operating in this’ area, it is 
planned to begin a replacement program with permanent cast-iron 
pipe. The 3,000 linear feet represents approximately half of the 
eventual requirements to replace all water mains in area IT. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Rehabilitation of 
pipe and control valves, area A gasoline system, at an estimated cost 
of $27,000. This project is required to reduce maintenance and 
repair costs; to reduce unloading time of gasoline tank cars and trucks; 
to increase rate of flow of fuel to engine test buildings 214, 215, and 
246; to eliminate a hazard of explosion and fire because of deteriorated 
pipe and to eliminate rust and scale which are constantly clogging the 
line filters in the test buildings. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Ga.: Rehabilitation to sewage-dis- 
posal system, at an estimated cost of $60,000. This is a plant that 
has been in service for more than 10 years. Its efficiency, because of 
needed repairs, has dropped to a dangerous level. Complete reha- 
bilitation is needed at treatment plant as well as a general repair and 
replacement of sewerage lines and pumps. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: Repainting of seven ele- 
vated water-storage tanks, at an estimated cost of $25,000. This 
project is required to halt corrosion of metal surfaces on the stee! 
tanks and to clearly indicate the presence of elevated storage tanks 
to aircraft pilots in compliance with flying safety regulations. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: Replacement of bottom 
section of elevated steel water-storage tank No. 4010, at an esti- 
mated cost of $6,000. Corrosion of the bottom section of the water- 
storage tank has caused so many leaks that it has been impossible 
to store water in the tank for several vears. Expansion at this 
installation requires that this tank be rehabilitated and used. 
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MAJOR REPAIRS TO AIRFIELD PAVEMENTS 





The third important area of major repairs is to airfield pavements. 
With the development of new types of aircraft which are heavier 
than those for which our pavements were designed, the pavements at 
many installations are being subjected to pressures beyond design 
limitations and are breaking up—they must have major repairs. 
Strengthening overlays and improvements of these pavements are 
required in most cases. However, until authority and funds become 
available to reconstruct required runways, taxiways, or aprons, it is 
necessary to make major repairs or rehabilitation to the existing 
pavements to keep them operational. Examples of major repair 
projects to depot pavements are: 

Pyote Air Force Base, Pyote, Tex.: Reseal runway by applying 
asphalt surface seal and aggregate on 258,000 square yards of pave- 
ment surface, at an estimated cost of $25,000. The project is required 
to seal surface cracks and liven up paving mat as protection from 
moisture infiltrations and further oxidizing action. The project also 
includes replacing numerals and airfield markings on two runways 
and access taxiways. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: Asphalt subsealing of 
runways and aprons at an estimated cost of $20,000. Project is 
required to eliminate cavities existing under concrete airfield pave- 
ments and to provide an equal distribution of loads on the subgrade 
beneath the pavements, as well as to underseal existing slab fractures. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, Calif.: Seal coating runway 
and taxiway shoulders required to eliminate weed growth and preserve 
shoulders, at an estimated cost of $18,000. 

Eight Hundred and Sixty-second Air Force Specialized Depot, 
Dayton, Ohio: Surface treatment for open-storage area, at an esti- 
mated cost of $8,800. A penetration treatment is to be given the 
40,000 square yards open-storage area to restore it to its original 
condition which was a 2-inch-high-type bituminous surface. The 
open-storage area, constructed in 1945, with high-type bituminous 
surface has become deadened due to lack of traffic to keep it rejuve- 
nated. As the activities of the depot have increased greatly, this 
area is invaluable for storage area since there is a shortage of warehouse 
space. This area must be treated to preserve its surface and to 
prevent its ultimate failure. 


MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


The second principal portion of this estimate, as will be noted on 
page 300, is for modification and minor construction work amounting 
to $3,000,000. This work is necessitated by the expanded Air Force 
and changes in operational characteristics of aircraft and equipment 
requiring modifications in shop facilities and arrangements. The esti- 
mate also provides for enlargement of machine shops, warehouses, and 
incidental office space due to the Air Force expansion and to the exten- 
sion of the utility systems where necessary. Examples of these modi- 
fications and construction projects which are required to adapt existing 
— to the changed operational requirements and expanded Air 

orce are: 
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Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Sprinkler systems, 
buildings T-225, T-226, and T-227 at an estimated cost of $27,000. 
Required to provide ample protection to reduce the loss by fire to y 
minimum. These warehouses are to be used indefinitely for expanded 
Air Force storage and the cost of warehouses and contents total several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Mallory Air Force Specialized Depot, Memphis, Tenn.: Construc- 
tion of approximately 700 lineal feet railroad spur in open area, at an 
estimated cost of $10,000. To facilitate the unloading of bulk mate- 
rials and large quantities of steel landing mat in open storage. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, ex. Construction of mezza- 
nine, approximately 50 by 125 feet in size, engine repair building 329, 
at an estimated cost of $30,000. This project is necessary to provide 
for increased demand for work space. Work to be performed is di- 
rectly connected with existing engine repair and overhaul operations 
in the building. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio: Connect B-6-—J 
electrical loop to the B-4—G electrical loop, area B, at an estimated 
cost of $50,000. Hangar No. 4 and buildings 65 and 156 are on laterals 
overhead and underground and when faults occur in any building, aii 
other buildings will have an outage. With the loop closed and sec- 
tionalized and the loop fed from the opposite side, trouble can be iso- 
lated from the other buildings and a better balance of circuit loads 
can be achieved. This project has been desirable for a number of 
years, but with expanded loads in this area, it has now become a 
necessity. 

Briefly this estimate covers the portion of maintenance that is be- 
yond the scope of day-to-day maintenance. It covers major repairs 
and replacement of plant facilities, and the rehabilitation of reacti- 
vated installations, minor construction, alterations, and additions to 
provide in the expanded Air Force for augmentation of our present 
stations, and for repair of bases, world-wide, in the logistical support 
program. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes, will you take over the hearing for the 
morning and take up the next project. 


SCOPE OF BUDGET PROGRAM 


Mr. Sikes. First, I would like to ask one or two questions. 

Will you give us a little more information about just how you 
arrive at what is to be covered by project 439? You say in the open- 
ing remarks of your statement: 

The estimate of $12,000,000, to provide for major repairs and minor construc- 
tion for logistical support installations, covers maintenance work which is beyoud 
the scope of current day-to-day maintenance, 

If it is major repair and minor construction, where do you draw 
the line between what would be day-to-day maintenance and what 
would come under this field rather than under other construction and 
repair activities? 

Colonel Turner. Normally, the day-to-day maintenance is done 
by the air installation crew at a base. 

Mr. Sikes. Why cannot it be done by an air installation crew? 
This is not a big appropriation compared to other Air Force appro- 
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priations, but why is it necessary to have for it another budget opera- 
tion and a separate category on which separate records must be kept? 

Colonel Turner. Generally these items are of such magnitude they 
are beyond the scope of the ability of the maintenance crew at a base. 

For example, the replacement of a boiler plant. The crew at a base 
is there primarily for maintaining and operating. They cannot take 
on the complete replacement of such a plant. So the items under 
this project are done by contract. For that reason they are kept 
separate, 

General Asensio. There is another consideration in that this does 
not constitute a level load so you could have a continuing employment 
for these projects. Most of them are what we consider to be the 
nonrecurring variety. 

Mr. Srkes. Give us some examples of the things that would be 
done under this budget estimate. 

Colonel Turner. In the statement that is in the record there is at 
the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, repairs to columns 
and girders in building 125, by removing or reinforcing defective 
wooden members, that are estimated to cost $25,000. 

Mr. Sikes. I see that you list a number of those. 

Colonel Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Do they fall in the general classification discussed? 

Colonel Turner. All of them do. 

Mr. Sixes. Of the type that you have listed here? 

Colonel Turner. All of them do. 


BASIS FOR BUDGET INCREASE 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me something about the necessity for $12,000,000 
for 1952 compared to $8,300,000 in 1951. We have been under the 
impression the Air Force has done the big end of its repair and rebuild 
work during 1951. <A request for $12,000,000 in 1952 would not 
indicate that, so what is the situation that makes you require addi- 
tional funds in 1952? 

Colonel Turner. This is principally because of the expansion of the 
Air Force; that is, in overseas areas. There is the repair of facilities 
that we are having to modify and repair for our depot activities. 

Mr. Sikes. How much of this is for the zone of the interior and how 
much for overseas? 

Colonel Turner. I will have to check that. 

Mr. Sixes. Who has the civilian personnel picture on this, or is 
there any? 

Colonel Turner. Civilian personnel is not included in this. This is 
contractual. 

CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Stxas. Is this entirely a contractual operation? 

Colonel Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Does it include any material or contractual services 
only? 

Colonel Turner. The contractual services, and the material that 
the contractor furnishes. There will be some items suc!) 1s in the 
installation of air field lighting, where we will furnish the contractor 
with the material and he will contract to install it. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. Did you obligate all your 1951 funds? 

General Asrensio. 97.7 percent. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is the rest to be recovered, or what happens to it? 
General Asensio. These are 1-year funds. 

Mr. Sixes. Then they revert to the Treasury? 

General Asrensio. Whatever is unobligated will lapse. 


COMPARISON OF OVERSEAS AND DOMESTIC REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. Are you ready to give me the zone of the interior and 
the overseas’ figures? 

Colonel Turner. The zone of the interior portion, $8,180,000: 
overseas, Europe and England and the Far East, the dif- 
ference—$3,820,000. 

Mr. Srkxus. Do you have a breakdown of 1951 funds between the 
zone of the interior and overseas? If you have not, will you supply 
it for the record? 

Colonel Turner. I can supply it for the record. I have it here, 
but I do not have it totaled. I would rather supply it for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 





The following amounts were programed during the fiscal year 1951: 


SP prieeeialh A cccstoass i cates at nlteces alte aa ubloes hae ak Aes oe $5, 137, 000 
Rel ree by abe AE oh re, RE a 3, 211, 000 


Zone of the interior 
Crores. oe. 3k 


ee ae a aa 8, 348, 000 
SCREENING OF BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when we come to items like this with 
the committee being unable to get away from the scene of our activi- 
ties and visit these various installations to get a first-hand picture of 
the needs and requirements, it is rather difficult, if not impossible, for 
us to really pass any sound judgment on the program. 

I would like to know just how carefully these estimates have been 
screened. Lask that advisedly because on one occasion when we were 
able to get away for a few days we visited some installations, not all 
of them Air Force, and their sights were set pretty high. They have 
requests and even plans for some projects that are pretty much on the 
lush side. It did not sit well with the committee, so [ am curious to 
know how carefully these estimates have been screened. How down 
to earth are they, and how austere is this program? 

Colonel Turner. We have screened them as carefully as we can. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are in somewhat the same position as we, 
unless you can go out and look the installations over yourselves. 

Colonel Turner. I cannot go out to all installations, and [ am not 
familiar with all the bases world-wide; but, as an example of the 
policy we follow with regard to the rehabilitation of installations, w 
have rigid criteria that prohibit the rehabilitation of a reactivated 
installation beyond its original standards; that is, we do not take a 
temporary building and rehabilitate and come out with a permanen! 
building. 
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In the replacement of facilities we are, however, not replacing in 
kind in all cases. For example, last year we had to replace a wooden 
water tower that had become so badly deteriorated it was not serv- 
iceable. We, of course, replaced that tower with a steel tower. It 
was originally wooden because in the last World War steel was not 
available. 

We are now replacing some plumbing facilities that in the last 
war were definitely substandard equipment when brass and galvan- 
ized iron pipe were not available. When we replace those worn-out 
facilities we replace them with the commercial standard items which 
are brass and galvanized iron rather than black iron. 

We are making a valiant attempt to reduce the lush requests that 
you mentioned. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is encouraging. Although we have what has 
sometimes been referred to as the unification system, there still 
remains this rivalry between the services, which I think is a good 
thing as long as it is not carried to extremes; but, just the minute one 
branch of the service gets something in the way of an installation that 
the other does not have, then of course the other one immediately 
wants a better one. So, we find ourselves on a gradually ascending 
scale of competition which may end in some very fine results for those 
in the service but it plays terrific havoc with the taxpayers’ pocketbook. 

There seems to be, right or wrong, the principle prevalent that the 
Air Force is right now in its ascendancy and is getting a lot of stuff 
in the way of facilities that the other services do not have and would 
like to have; and, therefore, they request facilities equal to those of the 
Air Force. Just how far in this are we going? What are you doing to 
hold these things down to a reasonable level? 

Colonel Turner. The principal portion of this, as the estimates 
will indicate, is for major repairs. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. That is where we sometimes get rooked. 
Your idea of a major repair and other people’s idea might not always 
jibe, and before we get through with a major repair it becomes almost 
a complete reconstruction. 

Colonel Turner. Do you have anything specifically in mind, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but it probably would not serve any purpose 
to go into a discussion of it right now, because I want to look at it 
personally between now and when you return next year. If it shapes 
up the way that it has been presented, I will have something to say 
about it then. For the present, we are just going to have to depend 
upon the good common sense which we hope is present in overwhelming 
quantities, and that these things will be kept down to the minimum. 
Mr. Srxes. General Asensio, does that complete the 430 series? 
General Asrnsio. Yes. 
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TRAINING SUPPORT 


WITNESSES 


COL. G. B. DANY, DIRECTORATE OF TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL. 

COL. G. J. HERLICK, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DCS/OPERA- 
TIONS 

COL. J. L. OPPELT, OFFICE OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR RESERVE FORCES 

COL. J. H. BOWMAN, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
DCS/PERSONNEL 

E. A. RAYMOND, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

E. R. BALDWIN, DIRECTORATE OF TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. We will insert pages 301 and 302 and now begin program 


440, “Training support. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of obligations by projects 





| 1951 esti- | 
— 1950 actual 1952 esti- 
Ye 
Description obligations een mates 


(1) 2 ‘ | (4) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 








Air combat maneuvers (441) -.....-.-...---..-------.------..-| $1,075, 334 | $2, 500, 000 
Aviation cadet recruitment (44: 2). ates ae ; 117, 962 | 0 
Schools and training (443). __- | 14,611, 685 | — 50, 600, 000 
Schools and training, Air Force Reserve (443- R) | 0 | | 150, 000 
Training supplies and services (444) ‘ 9, 220, 996 26, 442, 000 | 40, 000, 000 
Training supplies and services, Air Force Reserve (444 TR) sc! 382, 839 | 133, 000 | 245, 000 

Training supplie sand services, Air Reserve Officers’ Training | 

Corps (444-8) ai We" 326, 024 | 748, 000 | 

Organizational movements for training (445) , 153, 441 , 589, 000 

— of Air Reserve Officers’ anes © Cc orps facilities | } | | 
(447) ‘ ia 593, 072 | 697, 000 | 1, 710, 000 

| 

| 





| 
| 


900, 000 
8, 000, 000 


Base operations and maintenance (448) 45,214,111 | 75,552, 000 129, 070, 000 
Base operations and maintenance, Air Force “Reserve (448-R) 10, 574, 014 8, 968, 000 | 4, 500, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction (449) } 3, 076, 141 37, 169, 000 | 10, 930, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction, Air Force Reserve | | | 

|) GSP PE aig aad Ter ye 1, 420, 333 1,150, 000 105, 00 


Total direct obligations. ..............-- Petey eae 87, 765, 952 339, 000 | 248, 710, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Schools and training (443) gt voli cae 8, 280 | 311, 400, 000 
Training supplies and services (444) | | { 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Asensto. Our first witness is Col. G. B. Dany of the 
Directorate of Training, Headquarters USAF. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Dany, you may begin. 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 440 provides for all expenses under the ‘‘Maintenance 
and operations’ appropriation which are identifiable as direct costs of 
the Air Force training program. To summarize briefly the coverage 
of this budget program, the expenses may be segregated into the follow- 
ing six categories: 





0, 000 
U, O00 


0, 000 
0, 000 
0, O00 
D, O00 
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1. Air combat maneuvers. 

2. Civilian instructors in Air Force schools, tuition fees for contract 
training, and temporary-duty travel incident to the operation of 
schools. 

3. Training equipment, supplies, and services for the Regular Air 
Force, Air Force Reserve, and Air ROTC. 

4. Movements of organizational units for training purposes. 

5. Base operations and maintenance of Regular Air Force, Air 
F — Reserve, and Air ROTC training facilities. 

}. Major repairs and minor construction at Regular Air Force and 
Air Force Reserve training installations. 

The major portion of the request you have before you is concerned 
with the training of individuals, as differentiated from organizational 
trainng. The Regular Air Force training program for individuals 
consists of four main classifications: indoctrination training, given to 
recruits only; flying training, for the production of pilots and other 
flying personnel; professional training, primarily to qualify officer 
personnel for specific assignments; and technical training, for airplane 
and engine mechanics, radar and radio operators, communications 
technicians, and all other technical specialists. Organizational train- 
ing and testing is accomplished through maneuvers and movements 
of units involved in specific missions. 

During fiscal year 1951 Regular Air Force training was conducted 
at 31 active installations; however, increased requirements for trained 
personnel will require the activation of 15 additional stations during 
fiscal year 1952. Of this total of 46 installations, 2 will be used for 
professional training, 7 for technical training, 3 for indoctrination, 
and 34 for flying training, with 10 of the flying-training installations 
being operated by civilian contractors. 

In order to meet requirements for personnel trained in essential 
skills, it will also be necessary to augment courses offered at Air 
Force installations by contract training. The need for contract 
training is brought about by three primary factors: First, certain 
instruction, such as graduate training in scientific fields, is beyond 
the scope of Air Force facilities; second, in some types of training 
which are within the scope of Air Force-operated schools, the volume 
created by a relatively short-term requirement would necessitate 
activation of one or more additional stations; in such cases it is more 
economical to utilize contract training, rather than to expand Air 
Force training facilities. The third factor is the introduction of new 
types of equipment; in many instances, the only source of training 
is the manufacturing plant which produces the equipment. 

The training of Reserve personnel will be conducted at 30 Air . 
Force Reserve training centers and approximately 550 Volunteer Air 
Reserve locations. ROTC training will be conducted at 187 educa- 
tional institutions. 

The total fund requirement to support this portion of the Air 
Force training activity during fiscal year 1952 is $248,710,000, of 
which 55 percent is for the maintenance and operation of the physical 
plant, including the cost of 10 basic flying stations operated by 
civilian contract, and necessary major rehabilitation and minor con- 
struction work at training facilities. Approximately 38 percent is for 
the direct expense of se ‘hools and training courses, including the cost 
of necessary training equipment and temporary- -duty school travel. 
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The remaining amounts, slightly more than 7 percent, are required 
for Air Reserve and Air ROTC activities and for the expenses of 
maneuvers and movements of organizational units. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Give me the obligations picture for the fiscal-year-195| 
funds. 

General Asensio. In program 440, there is 99.3 percent obligated 
according to our estimate as of June 30. 


BASIS FOR BUDGET INCREASE 


Mr. Srxes. In general, why is it necessary to have another $50,000 - 
000, representing about a 25-percent increase, for the fiscal year 1952” 

Colonel Dany. In general, it is due to the increase in the training 
program through the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any other factors? 

Colonel Dany. There are several other factors that might involve 
an increase in the cost. 

First of all, there is an increase in the wage scales; secondly, there 
is an increase in the total man-years for civilians due to the fact that 
the program is on a build-up and tends to level off toward the end of 
the fiscal year 1952, and also there is an increase due to the fact that 
in opening up new installations a larger number of supplies and initia! 
stockage are purchased. 


ECONOMIES EFFECTED 


Mr. Sixes. What economies, if any, have been put into operation 
during the last fiscal year which would enable you to operate at a 
smaller training cost per man? 

Colonel Dany. In the training command, in our technical training 
stations, we are operating on a multiple-shift basis. At some stations 
we actually operate four shifts. At the majority of stations there are 
three shifts and two shifts. 

We also operate in the technical training stations on a 6-day-week 
basis. By such operations we are able to minimize our requirements 
for facilities and also minimize our requirements for instructors and 
base-support-type personnel. 

In our flying training program we are utilizing each base to the 
maximum. We are flying 6 days a week; 7, if the weather forces us 
to do so. We have increased the number of students on each station 
to the maximum. 

In our indoctrination training stations we have reduced the housing 
authorization for the square footage per man from the desired 72 
square feet to less than 60 square feet in order to economize on 
facilities. 

In the indoctrination training course we have also shortened the 
course to the minimum that we feel will permit the recruit to take 
his place in the Air Force. 

It is actually an 8 weeks’ course now and the Air Force would desire 
a 13 weeks’ course. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Srxes. What is the civilian personnel picture now and that 
contemplated at the end of the fiscal year 1952? 

General Lyncu. In project 443, we estimate as of June 30, 1951, an 
employment of 5,532, with an increase by June 30, 1952, to 6,631. 

Mr. Stxes. Why is that increase necessary? 

General Lyncu. These are increases in instructors and adminis 
trative personnel directly associated with the training activity itself, 
as distinguished from training housekeeping support, because of the 
increased loads in the indoctrination, technical training and flying 
training and in the military professional training at Air University. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you able to carry a bigger load, the same load, or a 
smaller load of trainees, percentagewise, per civilian instructor now 
than you were able to a year ago? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Srkes. You are what? I asked whether the load is larger 
or smaller. 

Colonel Dany. Excuse me. The load per civilian instructor 
is larger. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you accomplish that? 

Colonel Dany. We accomplished that through extending the 
number of hours that the instructors actually instruct. We do pay 
overtime where the instructor is required to teach beyond the normal 
working day. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you find it more economical than trying to seek out 
additional instructors? 

Colonel Dany. Up to a certain point. 

Mr. Srxes. And to find facilities for them? 

Colonel Dany. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have other figures, General Lynch? 

General Lyncn. Yes. In the 448 area, which is the operating and 
maintenance of training stations, we estimate our employment on 
June 30, 1951, at 21,429, and that increeses to 27,449 by June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. Why the difference? 

General Lyncu. That is for the increase in the stations operated 
and the rate of activity on the stations in the training command, 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have any other figures? 

General Lyncu. We have civilian personnel in 447, for the operation 
of the ROTC summer camps. There are none in this year because of 
not having summer camps in 1951. By June, 30, 1952, we estimate 
510 for that purpose, but the man-years are only 85 due to the phase 
in and phase out of that program during the summer season; 


ADDITIONAL CONTRACT SCHOOLS 


Mr. Stxes. You stated, Colonel Dany, that you must activate 15 
new installations. Does that include the 10 contract schools? 

Colonel Dany. That includes the five contract stations which will 
be activated in 1952. 

Mr. Srkes. You will have only five in 1952? 

Colonel Dany. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. You are to have 10 in toto. 
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Colonel Dany. That is correct. We have 5 now and 5 to be 
activated in 1952, which will bring us to the total of 10. 


CONTRACT FLIGHT-TRAINING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Tell us something about your present-day flight 
training. As I understand it, you are depending upon contract 
schools to a considerably greater extent than ever for basic training. 
Am I correct in that? 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you tell us just what is involved in your present- 
day flight training operation, and explain more in detail what the 
contract schools can do and why you brought them into the training 
picture? 

Colonel Dany. As you know, in World War II we had a large 
number of contract training stations. These stations conducted our 
primary training. Our primary training then consisted of training 
in a light aircraft. We had a total of approximately 60 contract 
stations in operation. 

Following World War II, due to a great reduction in the pilot train- 
ing field, we closed out all the contract station and reduced to two 
military stations. Due to the small buildup following World War IJ, 
we increased the number of military training stations for basic training 
to four. However, when the expansion, which the Air Force is now 
undergoing came about, we felt we should determine whether or not 
it would be desirable for us to go back in the contract type of training 
as opposed to taking the entire expansion on our bases. 

In 1949 we had a survey made by the Stanford Research Institute. 
The purpose of that survey was to explore the various factors that 
would enter into a determination as to whether or not we would go 
into the contract training as opposed to doing it on our own bases. 

The result of that survey indicated that in flying training it would 
be as economical to do it on a civilian basis; secondly, we could do it at 
a considerable saving in military personnel; third, because of the 
nature of the training, the civilian contractors could handle it and 
they could also secure competent instructors. 

So, with that information behind us, and the necessity for expansion, 
we did go into contract training. 

In contract training the Air Force furnishes the major portion of the 
major items of equipment. We furnish all the aircraft. We furnish 
the parachutes and the flying equipment for the students. We furnish 
all the spares and other major items of equipment. 

The -contractor furnishes the maintenance. He furnishes thie 
instructors. He furnishes the facilities and keeps the facilities up. 

Our original concept was that perhaps a civilian operator could also 
furnish the base rather than to go into one of our former installations. 
However, we made bases for which we or the Navy had recapture 
rights available, which were not to be used in the Air Force or Navy 
expansion program, if a contractor wished to bid on that tvpe of base. 
In all instances the contractor will operate from former military bases. 
We thought perhaps we might be able to introduce new civilian fields 
into the picture, but that has not materialized. 

The basic training is now accomplished on the T—6 trainer, which is 
produced by the North American plant and was considered an advance 
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training plane in World War II. Therefore, there cannot be a direct 
comparison made between the civilian contract training station as 
we know today as compared to those which existed during World 
War II. This is due largely to the fact that the contractor now is 
openness an airplane that grosses probably twice as much gross weight 
as the old primary trainer. He is also operating approximately 150 
of this type of aircraft as opposed to about 80 or so of the old type 
airplane. 

Some of the old bases were merely sodded fields. The T-6 type 
aircraft requires a runway of 4,500 to 5,000 feet. 

The contracts now are averaging about $3,000,000 a year, which is 
about $30 a flying hour. 

In opening up a new station we also have to provide approximately 
$550,000 for rehabilitation of the station. Therefore, a new contract 
runs in the neighborhood of $3,500,000. 

Are there any other questions? 


TECHNICAL TRAINING CHANGES 


Mr. Srxges. Tell me what changes, if any, have been made in the 
training of technicians. 

Colonel Dany. In the training of technicians in World War II, 
again, we employed a large number of contract schools. We were in 
approximately 100 training schools and factories for the training of 
technicians. 

Following the close of World War II we still indulged in the factory 
training. We are required to do so, because factory training is the 
only source of training personnel on brand-new equipment prior to 
the time that the equipment is employed in general use in the Air 
Force. 

However, following the war we closed out all of our trade school 
training. Again on this build-up, because of the fact that we could 
not accommodate all the people on our own stations, it was necessary 
to go into the civilian contract trade schools. 

We now have approximately 16,000 students in training in our con- 
tract schools. We are in approximately 45 contract schools. 

The loads through 1951, the end of 1951 and through 1952, will 
run approximately 15,000 to 16,000. That means that through 1952 
we will graduate approximately 44,000 from the contract trade schools. 

The type of courses given in the contract trade schools are generally 
of the fundamental type—the fundamentals of automotive mainte- 
nance, aircraft engineering, welders, dope and fabric, and clerk-typists. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Taper. What was the military personnel of the Air Force on 
July 1, 1950? 

General Lyncn. 411,000 actually on board, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. What was it as of the Ist of July of this year? 

General Lyncu. 787,000. 

Mr. Taser. Both figures include officers? 

GENERAL Lyncu. That is correct; officers and men. 

Mr. Taner. How many are you anticipating on July 1, 1952? 

General Lyncun. 1,061,000. 
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Mr. Taper. Are you expecting to get those, or is that a figure 
that would perhaps be a little high? 

General Lyncu. We expect to get those. 

Mr. Taser. This appropriation includes both officers and enlisted 
personnel? 

General Lyncu. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. That is, the 440 series? 

General Lyncn. Yes. 


DECREASE IN APPARENT WORKLOAD 


Mr. Taner. Now, you built up our personnel from 411,000 to 
787,000 last year. That is a 376,000 increase. You are proposing 
to build up your personnel from 787,000 to 1,061,000 this current 
year. That means an increase of 274,000. In other words, your 
increase will not be so great as it was last year and therefore your 
training activities ought not to be so large. Of course, you will have 
replacements, but your training activities ought to be less heavy 
than they were this year. 

With that in mind, I cannot understand why you build up your 
cost by $50,000,000. I would like to have an intelligent reason why 
the cost goes up $50,000,000 with a lessening of the load of about 27 
or 28 percent. 

Colonel Dany. Sir, I have some charts prepared which will show 
the training programs and requirements. 

Mr. Taser. I want to know the reason. These charts sometimes 
show something but most of the time they do not. I want to know 
the reason why that would be. 

Colonel Dany. Sir, your computations there do not reflect 

Mr. Taser. They are plain arithmeti¢ and nothing else. 

Colonel Dany. Yes. In training, in order to determine the number 
of people to be trained, we must know the number of people who are 
being brought into the Air Force and the number of people who are 
being let out of the Air Force. That number generates the training 
requirements for the Air Force. We have taken that number, roughly 
around 300,000, and we have broken it down into the number of 
students required to support a turn-over of roughly 300,000. Of that 
300,000 approximately 60 percent will require technical training. 

Mr. Taser. Yes, but you had that same problem with the ones 
that you took in this year. 


CHANGE IN TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Dany. That is correct, but the training requirements for 
1951 were not the same as the requirements for 1952. 

Mr. Taser. Why would you need more training requirements with 
a 27 or 28 percent less build-up? That is what I do not understand. 
I doubt very much if vour replacements would exceed the difference. 

Colonel Dany. The length of the courses have considerable bearing 
on the number to be trained in fiscal year 1952. Actually the Air 
Force obtained personnel in 1951 who have to be trained in 1952. 
In accordance with the 95-wing program we will have trained all of 
the technical and flying personnel required by the end of fiscal year 
1952. We did not have the 787,000 personnel, which was the end 
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strength of fiscal year 1951, trained. Some are undergoing on-the-job 
training in units and others are in the training pipelines. 

Mr. Taser. You have them as far along—those who have been 
in any substantial length of time—as the ones that will be coming in 
this coming year. 

REPLACEMENT OF RESERVES 


Colonel Dany. Another factor that enters into that, Mr. Taber, 
is the fact that during 1951 we brought in a large number of Reserves 
and prior service personnel that did not require technical training. 
Many of these people must be let out of the Air Force during fiscal 
year 1952. Therefore we have to bring in new people as replacements. 
Therefore, the training requirement in 1951 was considerably less 
than that in 1952 by virtue of these trained people who were brought 
in and must be let out. 

Mr. Taser. That was true to a certain extent. On the other 
hand, with this lesser increase you will have a less number of Reserves 
brought in. They were not anything like the 100,000. They were 
about 55,000, as | remember. 

Colonel Dany. Do you have those figures, General Lynch? 
General Lyncu. I have the organization list, but it does not show 
them broken down. 

Colonel Dany. There was a considerable number. 

Mr. Taser. As I remember, we had that figure given to us, and 
as | remember it it was about 50,000. I may be wrong. 


RATE OF INCREASE 


Colonel Dany. For example, Mr. Taber, if it was 50,000 that alone 
would generate approximately a 20,000 technical training load require- 
ment, if those 50,000 had been recruits, coming in rather than trained 
personnel. The Training Command, for example, when it went into 
this program, only had a capacity of 40,000. We only had about 
30,000 actually in training at that time. Therefore, the 50,000 
people who did not have to be trained equals the capacity of the 
Training Command prior to the build-up of this program. 

Mr. Taser. You were 63,000 below your estimated figure in 1951; 
were you not? 

Colonel Dany. Approximately that. 

Mr. Taper. You hardly expect to reach the figure of 1,061,000 
this year; do you? 

Colonel Dany. It is expected that we will reach that figure, sir. 
In order to reach that figure it means that we have to take in in the 
neighborhood of about 26,000 or 27,000 new recruits each month. 


INSTRUCTOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. You have a proposed increase in your instructor per- 
sonnel, according to what you told Mr. Sikes, of from 5,500 to 6,600 
and in your station personnel, from 21,000 to 27,000. 

Colonel Dany. The first figures, associated with project 443, are 
not limited just to instructors but also include supervisors and admin- 
istrative personnel associated directly with training. Personnel 
included in this project work on course outlines, preparation of lec- 
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tures, and so forth, as compared to the carpenters, shop foremen, an 
other such personnel who are included in project 448 and are asso- 
ciated with the maintenance and operation of the base. 


NEW STATIONS 


Mr. Taper. Now, what new stations are you planning to open that 
are not opened now? 

Colonel Dany. We are going to open Bryan, Tex. 

Mr. Taser. Bryan, Tex.? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; and Big Springs and Del Rio, Tex. Also 
Laredo, Tex., Clovis, N. Mex., and Foster, Tex. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. Pine Castle, Fla. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Dany. The next station is Harlingen. 

Mr. Taser. Is this in Texas, too? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. We want to do the right thing by Texas, you know. 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. Then, Moody Field, Ga. Then the in- 
doctrination training camp, Camp Shoemaker, Calif. 


CAPACITY AND INSTRUCTION AT NEW BASES 


Mr. Taser. What sort of places are these? How large is their 
capacity? 
Colonel Dany. The first nine which I gave vou are flying fields. 


Mr. Taser. Those are flying fields? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. All except the last one? 

Colonel Dany. The last one, Shoemaker, is an indoctrination 
training station; it is not a flying station. 

Mr. Taper. A boot camp? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

General AsEensto. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Taser. The rest of these are flying stations? 

Colonel Dany. Flying stations, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How much capacity has each of them? 

Colonel Dany. The advance stations, which are Bryan, Big Springs, 
Del Rio, Laredo, and Clovis, will train 420 students. 

Mr. Taper. Each? 

Colonel Dany. In training; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Each? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; each. 

Foster is a fighter-bomber combat crew training schoo. It wil! 
have a load of approximately 150 students undergoing training at 
one time. 

Mr. Taser. Flying training? 

Colonel Dany. Flying training; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Will the others be flying training stations? 

Colonel Dany. Pine Castle will be a B-47 school. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

—- Dany. Harlingen, Tex., will be a navigation bombardment 
school. 
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Mr. Taser. And how many will each one of those have? 

Colonel Dany. Harlingen will have approximately 600 students 
under instruction at one time. 

Mr. Taser. What about Pine Castle? 

Colonel Dany. Pine Castle will have under instruction 270 students. 

Mr. Taper. What about this Moody Field? 

Colonel Dany. Moody Field is an interceptor flying station, and 
it will have approximately 150 under instruction. 

Mr. Taser. How about Shoemaker? 

Colonel Dany. That is programed for about a 10,000 student load. 


INSTRUCTOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many instructor personnel have you presently on 
the roll out of these figures that you gave us? You gave 5,532. Is 
that the number you have presently on the roll? 

Colonel Dany. Those are not all instructors. 

Mr. Taper. What are they? 

Colonel Dany. Those are the people who are considered in direct 
support of the training courses as opposed to base operations. The 
latter are included in project 448. ‘The employees in direct support of 
training courses do include instructors, but they also include super- 
visors and administrative personnel who are directly in support of 
the training activities. Personnel included in this project work on 
course outlines, prepafation of lectures, and so forth, as compared to 
the carpenters, shop foremen, and other personnel who are included 
in project 448 and are associated with the maintenance and operation 
of the base. 

Mr. Taser. Would people who operate the base, like running the 
PX and that sort of thing, be included? 

Colonel Dany. No; post exchange activities are not included. 

Mr. Taser. How many of those people that you have been talking 
about just now did you have on the roll the Ist of July? 

Colonel Dany. I believe those are the figures that you have been 
given. 

General Lyncu. The general instructors, the people who maintain 
student records, the people who type material for the instructors, 
who develop the curricula for the schools and the school supply, 
the researchers, the projectionists, the illustrators and draftsmen who 
prepare material for the assistance of the students, and the super- 
visors total 5,532, as of the 30th of June 1951. 

That is the figure I gave for project 443, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Lyncu. 6,631 are the estimated positions on June 30, 
1952, with man-years of about 6,206 for the year. 

Now, we actually had in 1951, 3,497 man-years as the comparable 
figure. 

OBLIGATIONS FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 


Mr. Taser. Of this $43,253,000, how much of that in project 443 
was obligated? 

General AsEns10. Project 443 was 99.2 percent obligated. 

Mr. Taser. There is just about $400,000 left? 

General AsENsIo. Yes, sir. 


84328—51—pt. 430 
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STATION EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taner. Now, I assume these station employees are included 
under base operations and maintenance, is that right? 

General Lyncu. Yes, sir, project 448. 

Mr. Taser. There you have an increase of about—— 

General Lyncu (interposing). 6,020. 

Mr. Taser. And that is about 27 or 28 percent, and yet you show 
an increase of about 66 percent in the amount of dollars. How man, 
man-years did you have in 1951? 

General Lyncu. In project 448 the man-years in the fiscal year 
1951 were 15,506. For the fiscal year 1952 the man-years are 24-317. 

Mr. Taser. That means an increase of almost 60 percent. 

Colonel Dany. Included in that, Mr. Taber, of course, is the fact 
that we are opening up five additional contract schools for which we 
are asking approximately $16,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. Is that included in operation and maintenance? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. That would account for some of your 
increase in the dollars. 

There has also been a wage increase, and there has also been an 
increase in the authority for local purchases delegates to the stations. 

There is also overtime to be paid in order to support training 
programs as opposed to hiring additional personnel. 

There is also the stockage of initial supplies at new stations. 

Mr. Taper. All right, that is all. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiaGiesworta. I have no general questions. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. This is all we are going to get on these projects? 

Mr. Sikes. No; these are general questions. 

Mr. Scrivner, do you have any general questions? 


NECESSITY FOR EXTENDED TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir; in spite of the need for speed. 

Of course, as we get more gadgets and as we get more intricate 
planes, and all of that the necessity for additional training is apparent, 
but there are two places where past experience shows that there could 
be some rather detailed study made which might result in economies. 

Based on experience in the past if you will go back and study some 
of the records of some of the men who were in World War II you will 
find that although they were in the service all of the way from 2 years 
to 5 years, you will find some of them put in practically all of their 
time they were in the service in going to school. There was very little 
pay service rendered, that is, service that would benefit the military 
forces, that was received from them. I do not know what you are 
going to do to stop it, but that should be given study. 

I think you will find some of your Air Force personnel that have 
been in now since the war that will have attended many schools in 
that period of time, and the result is that they have not given back 
to the service any of the benefits of the training that they have 
received. 

Colonel Dany. I think your observation is very well taken. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, what are you doing to overcome that? 
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CAREER PROGRAM IN AIR FORCE 


Colonel Dany. The Air Force has recently instituted a career pro- 
gram for its personnel, broken down into approximately eight career 
ields. Various job positions for each of the career fields have been 
developed. An airman will hold these jobs successively in progress- 
ing from his initial training to the final ultimate achievement of his 
career. Interspersed between jobs are training periods. These 
training periods are geared to take a man from the apprentice stage, 
to the specialist stage, and then to the supervisor stage of his career. 
Following each period of schooling he goes back out in the field and 
employs the knowledge which he has learned in the schools, and then 
he comes back to school and becomes a supervisor. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, 1 know. That is one of the things I am 
pointing to, the fact that there never seems to be any time come 
when any of the men are actually carrying a part of the pay load. 

Colonel Dany. Maybe I did not make myself clear, Mr. Scrivner, 
but the periods of training are relatively small in comparison to the 
amount of time which the man spends out on the job doing the spe- 
cialities for which he has been trained. 


- EXCESSIVE SCHOOLING 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, that has not been true in the past. I do not 
care to go into the personal records of any man, but I can point out 
some people that I know myself, and they have told me just how 
much they went to school. They hardly get through this school until 
they hear of another school that sounds pretty good, and they go to 


that school. In other words, school-going seems to be quite attrac- 
tive, and it seems from what we hear that there are some pretty good 
per diem allowances while they are attending school, and I can 
understand that. About the time when he gets through that school, 
then he hears of another school that is pretty attractive and there he 
goes again. Meanwhile, the Government is never getting any benefit 
from the schooling he has had. 

I like to see these youngsters getting an education, and I like to see 
them getting training, but the purpose of training is to make them 
able to do some of these jobs that must be done on the line with all 
of these new planes and with all of these new gadgets. 

That is why I asked the question as to what the program was, 
because some place, somewhere, there has got to be a cutting off of 
the training so that we can get the services of these men out on the 
line, 

Colonel Dany. Well, as I have explained, our training program is 
geared to the career development program of the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. | know. 

Colonel Dany. Of course, I realize your concern in this case, and [ 
am sure that there are cases of that happening. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the Air Force going to do to stop it? 

Colonel Dany. As I say, they have outlined a program of study 
and work which a man will take in arriving at his ultimate career 
achievement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, all of them are not going to stay in the Air 
Force. Some of them are going to serve their period of enlistment 
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and then get out, and, of course, while they are in they are going to 
get all of the training they can get so that when they get out the, 
can get this good job in aviation. The purpose behind it is a per- 
fectly natural one, but it is an expensive undertaking for Uncle Sam 

Colonel Dany. There are two points, however, to consider. There 
is a certain number of airmen and officers who stay with us continuous- 
ly. They reenlist, and obviously we receive benefit from their train- 
ing. Those that do not reenlist still benefit the Air Force from a 
mobilization standpoint. 

Mr. Scrivner. For short periods in between schools? 

Colonel Dany. I do not believe that is a correct observation in the 
majority of the cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am seeking is some assurance that there is 
going to be some study made to see that the matter of schooling is not 
abused, and that by the time we get a man through some of these 
schools, we are going to be in a position to get some benefit from his 
training in the Air Force. 

Colonel Dany. I assure you, sir, that is a problem with which our 
personnel people are vitally concerned. 


TRANSPORTATION BETWEEN SCHOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. The other point is not so much an abuse, and the 
men cannot be blamed for it, as it is poor planning or management. 
In attending many of these schools you will find that these students 
lose a great deal of time going back and forth. It costs the Govern- 
ment a great deal of money to transport them across and to crisscross 
the country several times. One of my acquaintances made 13 trips, 
6‘ round trips back and forth across the country in going from one 
school and one assignment to another. Now, it takes big money to 
travel, and when they are traveling you have no use of their services 
at all. You have one item in here that covers transportation costs, 
per diem while traveling, and what not. 

There, again, certainly there should be some simple, easy plan 
whereby you can take a man from his boot camp, I do not care which 
one it is, and then progress him if he is going to school, and send him 
to some school near at hand, instead of taking a man from Shoemaker, 
in California, and sending him clear over to Florida or up to New 
York, or some place else, even including Texas. 

Colonel Dany. We do try to send him to the nearest school—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of those efforts have fallen awfully short of 
the goal, then. 

Colonel Dany. The general procedure is to send him to the nearest 
available school. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that is the program, but it is not done. It 
is just like it is when you are taking men back into the service. You 
call them up, and you will send them 1,000 or 1,500 miles to a place 
to take a physical examination when there are facilities available 
within 150 miles. 

Colonel Dany. I believe that to answer that question I would re- 
quire more detailed information than I possess. 

Mr. Scrivner. But we do know it exists. It is one of the things 
that is rather disturbing because it runs into a considerable amount 
of money. 

That is all. 
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Arr Comspat MANEUVERS 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Dany, are you now ready to discuss project 
441, air combat maneuvers? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well; do you have a statement on it? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; I would like, at this time, to introduce 
Colonel Herlick of the Office of the Director of Operations, who will 
discuss this particular phase of the program. 

Mr. Srxes. We will be glad to hear from Colonel Herlick. 

Colonel Heruicx. I would like to state that this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


INCREASE IN VOLUME 


Mr. Sixes. You are asking for five times as much money as you had 
for 1951. Does that mean that your activity will be five times as 
great as it was in 1951? 

Colonel Heruick. Yes, sir; that is due to the increase in the cost of 
moving units, and also there are more units which will participate. 

Mr. Srkes. Will there be about five times as many men partici- 
pating? 

Colonel Heruick. That is correct. 


REALISM OF MANEUVERS 


Mr. Sixes. How realistic are the maneuvers? Do you actually 
check the men down to field conditions and let them realize first hand 
what field training and simulated combat is, or do you let them take 
all of the comforts of home with them when they go out? 

Colonel Heruicx. No, sir; they actually get out in the field and 
live in the field. 

Mr. Sikes. That does not answer the question. Do they have all 
of the comforts of home with them when they go to the field? 

Colonel Heruick. No, sir; they do not. 

Mr. Srkes. This committee has generally favored exercises of this 
kind. We recognize their value if they are conducted on a realistic 
basis. Can we have your assurance that they will be conducted on 
a realistic basis? 

Colonel Heruick. Yes, sir; I can assure you that they are conducted 
on a realistic basis. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Sheppard, do you have any questions? 

Mr. SHepparpb. No. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Two of these maneuvers are abroad; is that right? 

Colonel Heruick. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. I do not think I have any qusetions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


BASIS FOR BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. WiaeLeswortn. For what is this $2,500,000 to be expended? 
Colonel Heruick. It covers the pre diem, the actual transporta- 
tion, and actual cost of the units while they are in the field, including 
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payments for leased facilities; such as camp sites, utilities, and packing 
and crating of equipment which has to be shipped. 

Mr. Wiac.teswortH. How many planes are going to take part in 
these maneuvers? 

Colonel Heruicx. Well, sir, it will vary depending on the maneuver 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Do you have a breakdown of this figure? 
All I know is you say you are going to have some maneuvers, and you 
say you want $2,500,000. Have you any breakdown showing how 
you arrive at this figure? 

Colonel Heruick. No, sir; I do not have it with me. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortu. How do you expect this committee to form 
any intelligent opinion in this instance without having a breakdown 
showing how you arrive at this figure? 

Colonel Heruick. It is based on the number of units involved, and 
it is based on the number of personnel involved. 

Mr. Wiacitesworrn. That does not tell me a thing. It may mean 
something to you, but it does not to me. 

Colonel Heruick. Sir, I can pick out a particular maneuver here, 
such as Southern Pines, which is listed here. 

Mr. WiaGteswortn. $306,810? 

Colonel Herrick. Yes, sir. 


PER DIEM PAYMENTS TO TRAINEES 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. 15 days, at about $20,000 a day. 

Colonel Heruickx. The number of days per diem paid is figured at 
12,542 per diem days. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworta. Per diem for what? 

Colonel Heruicx. For the men in the field, for traveling while in 
the field. 

Mr. WieGieswortnH. Are not these servicemen? 

Colonel Heruick. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Wice_eswortu. Then, where does the per diem come in? 

Colonel Heruick. Sir, I cannot explain that. Someone in the 
budget will have to explain that. 

Mr. Wieaieswortnu. I do not know who is going to explain it. 
It is only a relatively small item, and I do not want to take too much 
time on it, but it is characteristic of the testimony we keep getting 
from the armed services when they appear before this committee. 

Mr. Raymonp. I can give you a breakdown of the per diem. 

Mr. Taser. Tell us about this per diem pay, where does it go, 
what is it for, and to whom is it paid, and what does it amount to? 
It runs $20,000 a day. Who gets it, and what do they get it for? 

Mr. Raymonp. The per diem is paid to the individuals that are 
participating in the maneuver. For example, the Southern Pine 
maneuver, and I believe it is the first one on your list, will be of 15 
days’ duration. The total number of per capita days that per diem 
will be paid to the individuals that are participating is 12,542 days. 
The cost of that will be $112,880. 

Mr. WigaLeswortu. Who does it go to, the pilots, and bombers, 
or who receives the per diem? 

Mr. Raymonp. It would be to the individuals who are participating 
in the maneuver. 

Mr. Taner. You mean the military personnel get it? 

Mr. Raymonp. That is correct. 
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BASIS FOR PER DIEM PAYMENT 


Mr. Taser. Is it an allowance out of which they are expected to 
feed themselves, or what is it? Is it for the pay of those outside of 
the armed services who do certain work in connection with it? 

Mr. Raymonp. No, sir; it covers the per diem allowance which is 
paid to the members of the armed services, the military personnel. 

Mr. Taser. Is it an allowance for food, or what is it? 

Mr. Raymonp. Yes, sir; it covers food. 

Mr. Taper. And lodging? 

Mr. Raymonp. And lodging and other living expenses for which a 
per diem allowance is usually provided. 

Mr. Stxes. Are they furnished Government qfiarters and Govern- 
ment messing while they are on maneuvers? I have heard of no 
instances where men have had to make provision for their own food 
and lodging while on maneuvers. 

Colonel Heruicx. The officers have to pay for their own food and 
lodging. 

Mr. Raymonp. In any case where food and lodging is provided 
they are not paid a per diem allowance, but in those cases where you 
move a man away from his home air base, which is several days’ 
travel away from the area in which the maneuver is being held, he 
is paid a per diem allowance for that period of time he is actually 
in a travel status. 

Mr. Sixes. If he stays where Government food and lodging are 
provided, a per diem is not paid. 

Mr. Taper. But this per diem allowance is for the men who are 
not provided food? 

Mr. Raymonp. That is correct. 

Mr. Taper. Suppose they are being provided already with an 
allowance to cover their food and that sort of thing. An officer 
ordinarily has a certain allowance, does he not, for his meals, a 
Regular? 

General Asensio. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. If he gets that, why would he get an additional allow- 
ance of this kind? 


AUTHORITY FOR PER DIEM PAYMENTS 


General AsEnsio. Sir, there are very strict regulations with respect 
to the payment of per diem expenses. Those regulations apply in 
this case just as in any other case. 

Mr. WigGLteswortu. We are trying to find out what they are, 
General. 

Mr. Taser. That is all we care about knowing. 

General Asensro. Yes, sir; I realize that is what you wish to know, 
but as regards operations of the maneuvers themselves, where we are 
simulating combat conditions and operating in the field, we do have 
normal combat facilities, and no per diem is paid under those condi- 
tions. Most of this per diem is the requirement for collecting the 
forces for the maneuver, and sending them back home once the 
maneuver is completed. 

Mr. Taser. Well, does “home” mean to the base they are from? 
Are they Reserves that are called in for the maneuvers, or are they 
Regular personnel? 
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Colonel Heruicx. They are Regular. personnel. 

General Asensio. ‘‘Home’’ refers to “home station,” sir. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. What is the authority for paying the per 
diem, and how much does it amount to per man, per day? 

Colonel Heruricx. It depends. If they are en route the rate is 
$9 a day, maximum. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the maximum, $9. 

Colonel Heruicr. Yes, sir; $9 is the maximum. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. If they are en route by Air Force plane do 
they get $9 a day? 

Colonel Heruicx. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Wiceieswogrn. If they fly from Washington out to some 
place where maneuvers are being held, they get $9 a day while flying’ 

Colonel Heruickx. That is corréct. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. What is the authority for that? 

General Asrensto. Standard Joint Travel Regulations for the 
Uniformed Services, a copy of which I have here. 

Mr. WieGLteswortH. What is the legal authority for that? 

Mr. Scrivner. Are those men who are flying going by commercial! 
or military transportation? 

Colonel Heriicx. They go by military transportation if it is 
available. If not, they go by commercial transportation. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they do not want to go commercial the meals are 
furnished? 

Colonel Heruick. Yes. 

Mr. S1xes. If they go by military transportation and stay on bases 
they pay about 50 cents per meal, and about 50 cents a night for 
lodging in B. O. Q., do they not? 

Colonel Hertick. No, sir; that is not correct. 

Mr. Stxes. What are the correct figures? 

Colonel Herurck. It depends on the base and the officers’ club. 
A night’s lodging is now $1 at most bases. 

Mr. Srxes. And how much a meal in most instances? 

Colonel Heruick. In most instances it will cost at least $5 a day to 
mess at the officers’ club. 

Mr. Stxes. That accounts for $6 a day; what about the other $3? 

Colonel Herurck. Sir, if quarters are available you only draw $5 a 
day per diem. 

General Asensio. In answer to your previous question, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, the basic legal authority is section 303 (b) of th 
Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What does that provide? 

General Asensro. Sir? 

Mr. WiceG.teswortu. What does that provide? 

General Asensio. [ should have to look that up, sir. I do no! 
have it with me. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. I wish you would insert that at this point in 
the record. 

General Asensto. I would be happy to do so, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Section 303 (a) of Public Law 351 the Career Compensation Act, provides for the 
following: ‘‘* * * The respective Secretaries concerned may prescribed (1) t! 
conditions under which travel and transportation allowances shall be authorized 
including advance payments thereof, and (2) the allowances for types of trave! 
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not to exceed amounts herein authorized. The travel and transportation allow- 
ances which shall be authorized for each type of travel shall be limited to one of 
the following: (1) Transportation in kind, reimbursement therefor, or a monetary 
allowance in lieu of cost of transportation at a rate not in excess of 7 cents per 
mile based on distances established or to be established over the shortest usually 
traveled routes, in accordance with mileage tables prepared by the Chief of 
Finance of the Department of Army under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Army. (2) Transportation in kind, reimbursement therefor, or a monetary 
allowance as provided in (1) of this sentence, plus a per diem in lieu of subsistence 
not to exceed $9 per day, or (3) for travel within the continental limits of the 
United States a mileage allowance of not exceeding 10 cents per mile based on 
distances established or to be established pursuant to existing law * * *’’ 

“(b) Without regard to the monetary limitations in this Act, the Secretaries 
of the uniformed services may authorize the payment to members of the uniformed 
services on duty outside the continental United States or in Alaska, whether or 
not in @ travel status, of a per diem considering all elements of cost of living 
to members and their dependents, including the cost of quarters, subsistence, and 
other necessary incidental expenses: Provided, That dependents shall not be 
considered in determining per diem allowances for members in a travel status.” 

General Stone. This $9 they get is not the amount of money they 
get when they move permanently from one post, camp, or station to 
another. That is for a temporary move, say, from Dayton to Washing- 
ton to appear before this committee. While you live in Washington 
you are authorized $9 a day per diem. If you stay at an air Force 
installation I think it is $5. 

Colonel Heruicx. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. | do not get the principle upon which, for 
men moving with Regular forces from one point to another for the 
sake of maneuvers, you find it necessary to provide a per diem for 
everybody that is moved. I should think that was just in line of 
duty, and I should think the Air Force would make the necessary 
arrangements to feed and lodge the personnel when they arrive at 
the point of operations. 

General Srone. It is during the travel between points where they 
vet the per diem. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. But the testimony given was that if you went 
on an Air Force plane from here to the point of operations you would 
be given a per diem for it. 

General Stone. That is right. You might go from the east coast 
to the west coast, for instance, and you might have to stop en route 
and have to go to a hotel in some city at night; the per diem you get 
covers that type of expense. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortH. | would like to find out what it does cover. 
| have been trying to find out and nobody seems to know what it 
covers, or how much it amounts to per individual. 

Mr. Scrivner. The statement made a moment ago does not bear 
out what you said, General, because it is so many men, at so much 
money, and so forth. 

Mr. Srxes. General, will you undertake to get definite information 
as to what is included in this expenditure and have somebody here 
who can give that information when you come back this afternoon? 
Is that all right, Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. Yes. I think we ought to have some infor- 
mation if we are to know what we are doing here. 

Mr. Srxes. We will undertake to have somebody here this after- 
noon to provide full information on per diem allowances. 

(Editor’s note.—See p. 481 for further discussion. ) 
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ScHOOLS AND TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Dany, are you going to present projects 443 
and 443-R? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; I will present them. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe we can take those up together. Do you 
have a prepared statement? 

Colonel Dany. For project 443 I have prepared a series of charts 
which show the build-up in the training program. 

Mr. Srxes. What about project 443—-R? 

Colonel Dany. I do not have a chart which shows that, but | 
will cover that. 

Mr. Sikes. I would like to discuss the two jointly, so that we can 
open the two for questions by the committee. 

Will you proceed? 


INDOCTRINATION TRAINING 


Colonel Dany. In order to understand project 443, which is the 
direct support of training courses, I have prepared a series of charts 
which will show the programs in the training area. 

The first program is the indoctrination training, which is the recruit 
training. On this chart (exhibiting) the vertical seale is in tens of 
thousands of airmen; the horizontal seale is the time broken into 
3-month intervals from June 1950 to June 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that mean the basic training that everyone gets? 

Colonel Dany. This is the basic training for all airmen coming in 
from civilian life. 

Mr. Taser. That yellow business is the basic; is that it? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir. I will explain that in a second. 

The solid red line indicates the number of students in training, and 
we have designated that as “load.’”’ The blue line indicates our 
capacity based on 72 square feet within the indoctrination training 
system. 

Mr. Wica@LeswortH. Seventy-two square feet per what? 


CAPACITY 


Colonel Dany. Per airman. The colored breakdown indicates how 
our capacity, which is designated by the blue line, is broken down 
by base. For example, we have a capacity existing on entering the 
fiscal year 1952 of 40,000. This is generated by approximately 
11,000 at Sampson and approximately 12,500 at Lackland, approxi- 
mately 8,500 in tents at Lackland, and 9,000 at Sheppard Air Force 
Base. 

As the 1952 construction program is completed, we will add addi- 
tional capacity, building up from 40,000 to 69,000. This is accom- 
plished by introducing a new station, Shoemaker, by building up 
‘sapacity at Sampson and by building up capacity at Lackland. It 
will also permit us to phase out the tents at Lackland and also permit 
us to phase out the space used at Sheppard. We need that space for 
airplane and engine mechanic training. 

To absorb the program requirements we build up from an in- 
training load of approximately 40,000 entering fiscal year 1952 to 
92,500 at the end of the fiscal year. We only have a capacity for 
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69,000, as I pointed out, at 72 square feet per airman. We make up 
the difference between the capacity and the people in training by 
actually giving them smaller space per man, which will run less than 
60 square feet. 

When we reach our full capacity of 92,500, we intend to increase 
the course from 8 weeks, which will be the length of the course during 
this period, to 11 weeks. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Taser. You capacity at Lackland and Sampson as indicated 
on that chart has already been accomplished; has it not? 

Colonel Dany. The 40,000 has already been accomplished. The 
construction program from 1951 fiscal year funds plus 1952 funds will 
permit us to achieve this much [indicating] at those two bases— 
approximately 25,000 each. 

Mr. Taser. It looks as though Sampson already has a capacity of 
25,000. 1 do not know what the status is of the Lackland develop- 
ment, but I do know that. 

Colonel Dany. Sampson? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. The capacity which you are talking about includes 
the capacity for the students and the permanent party. This is just 
the student capacity I am referring to. 

Mr. Taper. It runs 30,000 for the two together? 

Colonel Dany. The total capacity at Sampson has not yet been 
realized, inasmuch as the rehabilitation program has not been com- 
pleted. Also, there are facilities for 5,000 additional trainees to be 
provided from fiscal year 1951 new construction funds. 

Mr. Taser. That would make 35,000. 

Colonel Dany. No, sir. Those are not additive. The rehabilita- 
tion program is not yet complete and should not be counted in the 
space presently available. 

Mr. Taser. When that is done, it would make it 35,000. 

Colonel Dany. No, sir. Not at 72 square feet. 

Mr. Taser. I suggest you had better go up and take a look. 

General Asensro. Those include the permanent party. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. The total capacity including the permanent party 
airmen will be in the neighborhood of 30,000, 33,330 to be specific. 
The student capacity is approximately 25,000 housed at Navy stand- 
ards when we finally get the construction program completed. 

General Asensio. This indicates about 30,000 at the end of 1952. 

Colonel Dany. About 25,000 or 26,000 student load. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Is that 67,000 capacity inclusive or exclusive 
of the tents at Lackland and the space now being utilized at Shep- 
pard? 

Colonel Dany. The final 69,000 is exclusive. 

Mr. WicGLesworru. So that if you continue to use them it would 
represent——— 

Colonel Dany. An additional 17,000 spaces. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


The technical training program is concerned with the training of 
technicians in the Air Force in aircraft, engines, electronics, and radio. 
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Mr. Stxes. This comes after indoctrination? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; this comes after indoctrination. 

Mr. Srxes. Does it include enlisted men? 

Colonel Dany. Airmen and officers. There are three sources of 
technical training for graduates of the Air Force. One is the outpui 
from our technical training stations in the training command; the 
second is our contract training schools; and the third is Army and 
Navy schools. 

This program which I have on the chart is concerned only with the 
program conducted on the bases of the training command system. 
The vertical scale again is in ten thousands of personnel; the hori- 
zontal scale is in time broken into 3-month intervals from June 1950) 
to June 1952. The red indicates students in training, designated as 
“load,”’ and the blue line indicates the capacity. The various shad- 
ings indicate the capacity broken down by stations—Warren, Shep- 
pard, Scott, Lowry, Kessler, Chanute, and Amarillo. 


CAPACITY 


Amarillo is a new station which came in during 1951. 

It will be noted that the capacity which was about 55,000 in June 
of 1951 builds up to 85,000 at the end of fiscal 1952 by an increase 
largely in each of the individual stations. 


USE OF SPECIALISTS AFTER TRAINING 


Mr. Stxgs. Is it possible to use each of the men who have technical 
training, in the field in which they have specialized training? 


Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; we do that. In fact, there are a certain 
number——— 

Mr. Sikes. Do you do that in every case? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. However, I will make this reservation. 
Previous civilian background is a primary consideration in determin- 
ing the career field of each individual airman. If a man has a civilian 
background, he generally gets into that type of training, but in some 
instances the civilian background does not meet the requirements of 
the Air Force, and he may be forced to go into some other field; but 
it is generally an allied field as near as possible. 

When a man goes into indoctrination training, he is very carefully 
screened there to find out what his background is and what his 
aptitudes and desires are, and a counselor is given each man, and he 
is, by a combination of the various factors—experience, record, testing, 
and desires—rounded into the particular field. 

Mr. Srkes. How does it happen that each of us here gets occasional 
letters from men who say they have received specialists training in the 
service and then have not been assigned to jobs requiring the use of 
that training? 

Colonel Dany. Sometimes, due to the lead time in training, a 
change in the program may occur while the man is actually in training. 

Mr. Stxes. How often would the situation arise where a man is 
trained and then his training goes for nothing? 

Colonel Dany. Not very often. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you make a studied effort to prevent those cases? 
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Colonel Dany. We certainly do. We try to program far enough in 
advance so that it does not happen. But when we entered into the 
95 wing program, we had what we call an SSN run made. The SSN 
is a classified code number which designates the amount of skill. 
We had that type of run made, and then again 4 or 5 months later. 
We could not get another run until that time. After we ran that out, 
we then had a direct determination of the number of skills required. 
From time to time we take a personnel inventory of the Air Force, and 
reflected against the inventory our training rates may change. 

The red line here [indicating] is an actual indication of the increase 
in the program, going from 60,000 as we enter fiscal 1951 to 85,000 in 
training on our own stations. 

In support of this, there are civil contract training schools which 
run a load of about 15,000 and Army and Navy schools which run 
about 4,000 or 5,000. 


FLYING TRAINING PROGRAM 


The next program which I would like to show you is the pilot and 
observer training program. Again the vertical scale is in ten thou- 
sands, and we have broken this down by 6-month intervals. The 
orange line indicates the pilot training program, and the blue is the 
observer training program. 

The number of stations incident to the build-up is indicated below. 

We entered fiscal year 1952 with a pilot training rate of 4,000. We 
will build up to 7,200 in the pilot training program. 

In the observer program we entered the year with slightly less than 
4,000, and we will build up to 5,000 in observer training. 

The number of stations build-up is indicated here, going from 20 
to 34 stations. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


There is one other program which we do not have a chart on, which 
is the professional training program. It will be conducted on the 
same two stations as it is now conducted—that is, at Maxwell Field 
and at Gunter Field, Ala. The training increase there is relatively 
small but will be increased from about 1,500 to 1,700. 


OPERATION OF AIR FORCE SCHOOLS 


In support of these programs which I have indicated to you, in 
project 443 we provide three types of funds. One, which we call 
subdivision A in your book, which is indicated on page 308, is for the 
operation of Air Force schools and training courses, and I have indi- 
cated the build-up there for which we are requesting $26,302,000. 


SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. For how many schools and how many 
students? 

Colonel Dany. The schools which I am referring to are the schools 
which I gave on the charts. In the technical training system, 85,000 
students under instruction; in indoctrination, 92,500; in the profes- 
sional training, 1,700; 7,200 is the pilot training rate of the program 
for fiscal 1952. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiaaieswortnu. All covered by this $26 million item? 

Colonel Dany. Those people only who are in direct support—those 
civilians and supplies which are in direct support of the courses, as 
opposed to the base maintenance personnel, are included in this $26 
million. 

Mr. Wiaceteswortu. What I am trying to get is how many people 
are covered and how many schools by the $26 million. 

Colonel Dany. This covers 6,631 civilian personnel in project 443 
as of June 30, 1952. 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


Mr. Stkes. How many schools? 
Colonel Dany. There is a total of 46 schools. 


TUITION FOR INSTRUCTION IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Now, what about section B? 

Colonel Dany. Section B is for tuition fees of civilian and military 
personnel receiving specialized training in civilian institutions. We 
have broken that down into four subdivisions. The first is factory 
training. For factory training of military and civilian personnel we 
are asking for $1.5 million. That is indicated on page 312 of the 
budget estimate books. For the specialized training of military and 
civilian personnel in civilian institutions, including such fields as 
languages and technical and scientific courses, we are asking for 
$3,349,000 as indicated on page 312. We are asking for $8,232,000 
for training of military personnel in civilian trade schools. That is 
at a 15,000 load, which, as I indicated to you, will produce approxi- 
mately 44,000 graduates. The fourth item is “Special undergraduate 
and technical training of civilians,” for which we are asking $667,000. 
That is summarized at the bottom of page 312. 

Mr. Sikes. A total of $13,769,000? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Now take up the final item. 


TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL 


Colonel Dany. The final item is “Temporary duty travel for attend- 
ance at schools and training courses,” for which the total amount 
requested is $10,529,000. 


ScHOoLs AND TRAINING, AIR Force RESERVE 


Mr. Srxes. Tell us briefly what is included in project 443-R. 

Colonel Dany. This estimate provides for technical training courses 
of a trade-school type for Reserve personnel in such skills as sheet- 
metal working, welding, instrument repair, and aircraft and radio 
maintenance. It is contemplated that 20 civilian contract schools 
will supplement the training facilities available at the 30 Air Force 
Reserve training centers and will be utilized to train approximately 
5,000 reservists. We are asking for $150,000 in that project. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions on projects 443 and 443—R? 
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PAYMENTS FOR FACTORY TRAINING 


Mr. SHEPPARD. What are the payments made under the circum- 
stances Where your people are being trained in factories; what type 
of payment is made? 

Colonel Dany. The factory training includes the cost of instruc- 
tional material and instruction itself. The average cost is around 
$2.90 an instruction-hour. The per diem, travel, and the rest of the 
expenses are borne by the military in the factory training course. 

Mr. SHepparD. Are not the original charges just referred to paid 
by the military, also? 

Colonel Dany. For factory training, $2.90 per instruction-hour is 
provided in this budget project. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And is paid by the military? 

Colonel Dany. And is paid by the military. 

General Asensio. He is referring to the particular appropriation, 
I believe. 

Colonel Dany. What I was trying to differentiate was the fact 
that $2.90 includes just instruction and instruction material. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The entire cost, so far as the cost pertaining to the 
training in factories is concerned, is borne by the appropriations to 
the military? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 


USE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, in your civilian trade schools, what has been 
done, if anything, to take advantage of the so-called junior-college 
trade-school training program as against the civilian trade school? 

Colonel Dany. We have gone into some of the colleges and utilized 
their trade-school facilities, as well as trade schools which exist in 
industry. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You mean you have gone into the junior-college 
program? 

Colonel Dany. We have not gone into the junior-college program 
on a junior-college-program level throughout the country, but we do 
utilize some. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, you have gone into the colleges 
but have not used any of the junior colleges in the country as yet for 
training programs of this type? Is that right or is that wrong? 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Baldwin handles the trade schools in our Train- 
ing Division. 1 do not know whether we are in any of the junior 
colleges or not yet; I do know of instances where we are in universities 
which have trade-school facilities. 

Mr. SuepparD. That is right. There is no question about that. 

Colonel Dany. 1 will have Mr. Baldwin answer that question for 
vou. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF POLICY 


Mr. SHepparp. Who sets the policy of procedure in the training 
programs we have under discussion? 

Colonel Dany. The policies and procedures are set by the office of 
Director of Training under the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personne! 


“3 


Headquarters, Air Force. 
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Mr. Suepparp. And approved by the Office of the Secretary 0! 
Defense; are they not? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. Now I will have Mr. Baldwin answ, 
your question. 

Mr. SHepparD. Read my question. 

(The question was read as follows:) 


UTILIZATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


In other words, you have gone into the colleges but have not used any of ¢! 
junior colleges in the country as yet for training programs of this type? Is tl: 
right or is that wrong? 

Mr. Batpwin. We are utilizing the State vocational schools and 
State universities. I do not know whether we are using the junior 
colleges specifically. 

Mr. Sikes. Will you provide that answer for the record and provide 
it for Mr. Sheppard personally? 

Colonel Dany. We will do that, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

One junior college (Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Tex.) is being utilized 
under the civilian contract training school program. In our survey of colleges and 
universities, no distinction was made between junior colleges and 4-year colleges. 
All schools were considered solely on the bais of meeting our qualitative and 
quantitative training requirements. In this connection, approximately 24 colleges 
and universities are being utilized, including Tarleton State College. 

In selecting schools for contract training during fiscal year 1952, the junior 
colleges will be considered in the same category as the civilian trade schools and 
State vocational schools, colleges, and universities. 

Mr. SHepparp. At the same time you answer that, I wish vou 
would ascertain from those who are making the policy for you whether 
it is contemplated they are going to use junior colleges as against thie 
expansion of the so-called junior trade schools. 

Mr. Baupwin. Yes, sir. 


PAYMENT TO CIVILIAN TRADE SCHOOLS 


Mr. SHepparp. Further, I would like to ask are you financing 
civilian trade schools to any degree out of your appropriations in tli 
past or this appropriation under contemplation. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have those answers now, or do you wisli to 
supply them? 

Colonel Dany. I do not believe I understand your question. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Are you financing any of the present civilian trade 
schools out of past appropriations, or do you propose to out of those 
presently under consideration? 

Colonel Dany. We did have considerable funds in 1951 for civilian 
trade school training. 

General Asensio. But that was not for financing purposes. Are 
not all of those conducted on a unit-cost-per-hour basis? 

Colonel Dany. Yes; they are all conducted on a unit-cost-per-houw' 
basis. 

Mr. Suepparp. Per student? 

Colonel Dany. Per student. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Now my question is do you finance any of those 
schools in order that they can prepare themselves to do the job you 
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have just referred to? Do you extend any funds to them so that they 
can put themselves in a position to do the work? 

Colonel Dany. The answer to that question is ‘‘No.”’ 

Mr. Suepparpb. You are positive of that; are you? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 


SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 
AVERAGE CIVILIAN SALARY 


Mr. WieGieswortu. Looking at page 309, “Operation of Air Force 
schools and training courses,’’ I am not sure yet whether the 46 schools 
and the $26 million item apply to the 6,631 civilians. Do they? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. And that is all? 

Colonel Dany. That is all under this appropriation. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. You have well over $4,000 per student; have 
you not? 

Mr. Taser. No; per employee. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Yes—per civilian employee. 

Mr. Raymonp. The average salary for fiscal 1952 in project 443 
is $4,068. That is the over-all average salary. The $25,246,000 pro- 
vides for 6,206 civilian man-years. 

Mr. WiceieswortnH. That covers administration, supervision, and 
instruction of students? 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. 


AVERAGE TUITION PAYMENT 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Under item B, “Tuition fees of civilian and 
military personnel receiving specialized training in civilian institu- 
tions,” how many military personnel are covered by the $1,400,000 
and how many civilian personnel by the $100,000? 

Colonel Dany. 2,075 military and 180 civilians. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. That is about $700 per military personnel. 
That represents the tuition fee? 

Colonel Dany. That is the tuition fee; ves, sir. 

Mr. Wiaauteswortu. In subitem No. 2 you seem to have 4,000 
military personnel and you say the average cost is roughly $500, but 
that does not work out in terms of the $3,184,000 you say you want; 
does it? 

Colonel Dany. It should. That $500 is the average cost for the 
civilians, and not the average cost for the military. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. 4,000 military personnel at $3,184,000; is 
that it? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLesworru. That is about $750 per person? 

Colonel Dany. 4,000 military personnel as applied against the 
$3,184,000. 

Mr. WieeLesworra. In the travel item, I take it you are making 
no charge for travel when by military aircraft; is that correct? 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. 


84328—51—pt. 4——-31 
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SELECTION OF TRAINEES 


Mr. Scrivner. Your description of the method by which you 
select your men for these schools was very interesting. The question in 
my mind is whether you have that program infiltrated down to your 
indoctrination schools yet. 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. That is the place at which it is initially 
administered. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I raise the question is because that is 
not in keeping with some of the facts that have been given to me, 
namely, that while they may have told some of these’ men their cards 
indicated they were peculiarly adapted as mechanics, let us say, and 
they would be sent to a mechanics’ school and they thought they 
would be, when the day comes to leave the recruit center somebody 
gets up and calls off 1, 2, 3, and 4 and says “The even numbers go to 
one school; the odd numbers go to another school,” regardless of what 
their qualification is. Is that still being done, or has it stopped? 

Colonel Dany. Such conditions as you describe are not in accord- 
ance with established policy. Every effort is being made to see that 
such conditions do not occur in practice. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the program of schooling them in languages? 
Who gets that training and in what languages? 

Colonel Dany. The language training is conducted in 47 different 
languages and is conducted at the Army language school at Monterey. 
Also, we participate in the State Department’s schools and also in 
schools in educational institutions. 


SELECTION OF LANGUAGE STUDENT 


Mr. Scrivner. What men are picked to take languages? 

Colonel Dany. Those men who have special aptitudes for thie 
languages concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do not you use some of the people who already 
know the language and then give them Air Force training instead of 
taking somebody who has no knowledge at all of the language? 

Colonel Dany. The men who already have experience in languages 
are not sent to these training schools. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know of some cases where you have a man who 
knows languages, and right alongside of him you will pick out some 
man who does not know one word from another in it and send him 
to school instead of using the man who already knows the language. 

Colonel Dany. It may depend on the employment of the man who 
knows the language as against the man who does not. The man who 
knows the language may have a skill which has a higher priority for 
the Air Force than one in which we would employ his language know!- 
edge. Also security classification may be involved. Those possessing 
knowledge of Russian and iron-curtain languages generally have difli- 
culty with obtaining security clearance. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the answer I got before when I raised the 
question. But they are both airmen I am talking about. One seems 
to be the same as the other, but here is a man who can talk the lan- 
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suage, and instead of picking him they pick somebody who knows 
nothing about it, and train him. 

Colonel Dany. We have recently instituted a series of tests so that 
when an airman or an officer comes into the Air Force we know what 
his aptitude in languages is. We have not had that information 
before. 

Mr. Scrivner. I note you say “recently.’”’ So, since you have 
done that, we should not run into this situation I have described in 
the future? 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. 


Per Diem PayMents To TRAINEES 


Mr. Srxes. Colonel Dany, I think we are ready to take up the 444 
series; is that correct? 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to consider 444, 444—-R, and 444-S con- 
currently, in view of the fact they do treat of the same general subject. 

General AseNs1o. We were asked to have present here representa- 
tives of the directorate of the Deputy Chief of Staff, personnel. 

Mr. Srxzs. In order to explain the per diem matter that was brought 
up prior to the noon recess? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you prepared to do that now? 

General Asensi1o. We have Colonel Bowman, of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff, personnel. 

Mr. Stxes. Colonel Bowman, are you familiar with the matter 
that we want described? We are interested in knowing, first, the 
legal authority for the present per diem procedures, and then we 
would like breakdown information on just when and in what cir- 
cumstances a man is given per diem. Will you make your statement? 


STANDARD REGULATIONS 


Colonel Bowman. The legal authority for the payment of per diem 
in all of our travel allowances is in Public Law 351, the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949. 

This act provided that certain regulations would be developed on a 
joint basis with the approval of the Secretary of Defense and would 
apply to all the uniformed services, including those not under the 
Department of Defense. 

The uniform regulations which pertain have been developed by the 
committee of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and are now in 
effect in all uniformed services. 

The rate of per diem is $9 a day with certain deductions made when 
personnel in a per diem status is furnished quarters or rations. 

Per diem is normally paid for periods of temporary duty away from 
your permanent station when quarters and mess facilities are not 
available. 

Per diem is not paid for field duty, maneuvers, or for any duty at the 
permanent station. It is paid for travel to and from overseas areas 
and to various bases and installations in the United States. 





PER DIEM FOR FIELD EXERCISES 


Mr. Sixes. Specifically, what part of a field exercise might be 
included in the per diem? 

Colonel Bowman. The only part of a field exercise that can he 
included in the per diem is when we might send an advance unit 
in to establish a bivouac area. Those people, until the facilities arp 
provided, would be on a per diem status. 

Mr. Sikes. Only until the time that messing facilities and quarters 
are available? 

Colonel Bowman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What about the personnel who are going to participat 
in the field exercise, other than the advance party, would they receive 
per diem en route to the area of the field exercise? 

Colonel Bowman. They could unless they traveled as a troop 
movement. In other words, when your unit goes by train, we either 
have kitchen facilities, box lunches, or a mess wagon hooked onto the 
train. Those people do not get per diem. 

Mr. Stxes. Then, are you telling us that when Government facili- 
ties, either mess or quarters, are available, they do not draw a per 
diem? 

Colonel Bowman. That is correct. You may run into exceptions. 
If we are inoving a unit for maneuvers, we will say from a base in 
California to one in North Carolina, the crews, the officers and the 
airmen, would be entitled to per diem during that en route trave! 
They may stop at bases where messing facilities are available, in which 
case they will use them and we will make a deduction from the per 
diem allowance, and then, on the other hand, they may stop at the 
Kansas City Municipal Airport, or some place where they have to go 
out and procure their own. 


PER DIEM FOR AIR COMBAT MANEUVERS 


Mr. Rixey. I believe you have in this budget $2,500,000 for air 
com bat maneuvers. 

Colonel Heruicx. The $2,500,000 covers per diem, transportation 
of personnel by commercial means, and transportation of equipment, 
as well as other incidental expenses. 

Mr. Rivey. | believe the question was asked as to how you arrived 
at that amount. What formula did you use to get that estimate? 

Colonel Bowman. I am not familiar with the dollars, or the com- 
putation of the estimate—just the policy aspects of it. I think prob- 
ably someone from the budget could answer that. 

General Strong. I think the $2,500,000 was for air combat maneu- 
vers, and the question of per diem as a part of that $2,500,000 was tli 
subject of an inquiry. 

Colonel Dany. The $2,500,000 was derived from the total number 
of man-days of per diem to be paid. We have that broken down. 
Mr. Raymond has it. 

Mr. Raymonp. Of the $2,500,000, $750,000 is for per diem costs; 
there is a total of $853,000 for transportation of personnel by commer- 
cial carrier, and the balance is identified as ‘“‘other,’’ which is $893,000 
covering such items as transportation of equipment, or things—an\ 
organizational equipment that may have to be transported by rail to 
the maneuver area from the home station. 
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Those three items added together make the $2,500,000. 
The total per diem cost of $750,000, will pay for 83,425 per diem 
days. 
LEGAL BASIS FOR PER DIEM REGULATION 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Colonel, you tell us that the law to which 
you referred provides for regulations. What regulations? 
~ Colonel Bowman. Do you refer to what regulations have been 
published? 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. What does the law say? What does it 
provide for? 

Colonel Bowman. The law provides that under such regulations 
as may be developed by the Secretary of the Department and the 
joint regulations, that a per diem not to exceed $9 per day may be 
prescribed under the conditions outlined by the respective secretaries 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Is that the express wording of the law? 

Colonel Bowman. Not the exact wording. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. When you revise your remarks, please put in 
the exact wording of the law. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Sec. 303 (a) of Public Law 351, the Career Compensation Act, provides for the 
following: “* * * The respective Secretaries concerned may prescribe (1) 
the conditions under which travel and transportation allowances shall be author- 
ized, including advance payments thereof, and (2) the allowances for types of 
travel not to exceed amounts herein authorized. The travel and transportation 
allowances which shall be authorized for each type of travel shall be limited to 
one of the following: (1) Transportation in kind, reimbursement therefor, or a 
monetary allowance in lieu of cost of transportation at a rate not in excess of 
7 cents per mile based on distances established or to be established over the shortest 
usually traveled routes, in accordance with mileage tables prepared by the Chief 
of Finance of the Department of the Army under the direction of the Secretary 
ofthe Army. (2) Transportation in kind, reimbursement therefor, or a monetary 
allowance as provided in (1) of this sentence, plus a per diem in lieu of subsistence 
not to exceed $9 per day, or (3) for travel within the continental limits of the 
United States a mileage allowance of not exceeding 10 cents per mile based on 
distances established or to be established pursuant to existing law * * *.” 

“(b) Without regard to the monetary limitations in this act, the Secretaries of 
the uniformed services may authorize the payment to members of the uniformed 
services on duty outside the continental United States or in Alaska, whether or 
not in @ travel status, of a per diem considering all elements of cost of living to 
members and their dependents, including the cost of quarters, subsistence, and 
other necessary incidental expenses: Provided, That dependents shall not be 
considered in determining per diem allowances for members in a travel status.” 


Mr. Wic@Leswortu. Pursuant to that authority, you say these 
regulations that have been prepared, provide that a man may receive 
up to $9 per day? 

Colonel Bowman. That is correct. 


PER DIEM FOR TRAVEL BY AIR FORCE PLANE 


Mr. WiecLeswortn. It was testified this morning that a man 
could receive that with respect to travel if he were in the Regular 
Air Foree and transported by an Air Force plane from one base to 
another for the purpose of maneuvers. Is that a correct statement? 

Colonel Bowman. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. What is the basis upon which a per diem is 
allowed under those conditions? 
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Colonel Bowman. The per diem under those conditions is allowed 
for the expenses that he would incur over and above those he normally 
would have at a permanent-duty station. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. But we are talking about the cost of travel 
by airplanes, Air Force planes, from one post of duty to another? 

Colonel Bowman. He may be delayed en route. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Suppose that he is not delayed en route. 

Colonel Bowman. If he is out over a 24-hour period, he is going to 
have to have quarters and a place to sleep. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I am talking about transportation by Air 
Force plane. Is there any per diem allowed for that travel, per sc? 

Colonel Bowman. It does not make any difference whether it is 
by Air Force plane, commercial plane, rail, the per diem is the same, 
and the deductions are the same. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. What is the basis for that? 

Colonel Bowman. To take care of his expenses. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortu. He has no expenses under the conditions | 
am assuming. 

Colonel Bowman. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. What are they? 

Colonel Bowman. If he was not out overnight, he would not get 
the per diem. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. That is what I am asking. If he has to sleep 
somewhere, I realize that that has to be taken care of, but the trans- 
portation in itself does not involve a per diem, does it? 

Mr. Srxes. Transportation without food and lodging. 

Colonel Bowman. No, sir. In other words, if he has no additional 
cost such as staying overnight, there is no per diem paid. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Now Private Smith is taken from his home 
base to a place where maneuvers are to be held. When he gets there 
the Air Force provides his food and lodging, does it not? 

Colonel Bowman. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaG.teswortnH. Does he get a per diem for that? 

Colonel Bowman. No, sir. 

Mr. Wice@.eswortn. In other words, all that he gets if he has to 
stop en route and buy something to eat, or find a place to sleep, is 
the cost for that? 

Colonel Bowman. That is correct. 


COMPUTATION OF TOTAL PER DIEM PAYMENTS 


Mr. Wiae.teswortnH. How do you arrive at a situation where you 
ask for 83,425 per diem days for the contemplated maneuvers in the 
fiscal year 1952? ; 

Mr. Raymonp. I do not have the detailed breakdown with me on 
that. However, for each individual maneuver, we know the number 
of people involved and the distances they have to travel. An estimate 
is made of the number of days in travel status during which quarters 
or subsistence would not be furnished. From that we have arrived at 
a total of 83,425 days for which per diem would be paid. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How many people are going to be engaged in 
these maneuvers? 

Colonel Heruickx. I do not have the figures with me. 
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General Asensio. The information can be furnished. 
(The following statement was provided later:) 


The total number of persons is 219,492. 


Mr. Wicc.Leswortn. I do not like to keep emphasizing the point, 
General, but it does seem to me that it should be a simple matter for 
someone to come up here and present an item of $2,500,000 in ABC 
terms so that we could dispose of it in 3 or 4 minutes, instead of spend- 
ing half an hour or more trying to get at the basis upon which the figure 
was arrived at. It is a small figure compared to the over-all picture 
we are considering here, but the same difficulty has arisen again and 
again in the course of these hearings. The committee is given generali- 
ties when it should be very simple, I think, to give the picture specific- 
ally so that everybody could understand it promptly. 

We have been told here that there is $750,000 for per diem, $850,000 
for transportation, and $893,000 for such items as transportation of 
equipment. I think it is fair to say that that is the sum total fur- 
ished in the nature of the breakdown that I requested this morning. 
It does not mean anything in terms of the responsibility of this com- 
mittee to pass upon this specific item. It is a small item, and I am 
not going to waste any more time on it, but I would like to make a 
plea, in the interest of better understanding and greater expedition 
that we be given presentation hereafter in specific terms as distin- 
guished from generalities. 

That is all Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. No questions. 


TRAINING SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


WITNESSES 


COL. G. B. DANY, DIRECTORATE OF TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

LT COL. R. 8S. FUHRMEISTER, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE, 
SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DCS/MATERIEL 

COL. L. A. SINGLETON, OFFICE OF DEPUTY ASSISTANT TO CHIEF 
OF STAFF FOR RESERVE FORCES 

CAPT. THOMAS SANCHAGRIN, DIRECTORATE OF TRAINING, 
DCS/PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stxes. Colonel Dany, I would like for you to proceed with 
project 444, ‘“Training supplies and services,’’ where you are asking 
for $40,000,000. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Colonel Dany. No; I do not. 

Mr. Stxes. Proceed to tell us what is involved and why you need 
additional money, and tie in that discussion with the requirements of 
the Air Force Reserve and the Air ROTC. 

Colonel Dany. Project 444, ‘‘Training supplies and services,”’ pro- 
vides for the procurement of training equipment, training supplies, 
training and technical literature, and the contractual services of 
technical representatives as follows: 

For training equipment, $19,331,000. 

For training supplies, $4,749,000. 

For training manuals and technical literature, $2,773,000. 

Technical representatives, $13,147,000. 
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TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


The first project, “Training equipment,” to be procured under this 
project, at an estimated cost of $19,331,000, is equipment not classified 
as Major procurement. 

The equipment required is composed of two parts—Air Force 
Training School requirements and requirements for Air Force-wide 
use. 

I will discuss the Air Force training school requirements first. 

Approximately $12,622,000, or 65 percent of the total requirement, 
is for the use of 151 courses to be conducted in Air Force training 
schools. 

Equipment of new and improved design is needed for the technica! 
training of personnel being assigned to organizations using such 
equipment; this results in continuing replacement of older types of 
items. 

Requirements are developed on the basis of equipment tables which 
are related to specific individual course of instruction. If there are 
no specific tables, then the Air Training Command makes up the 
requirements and submits them. The procurement is made on the 
basis of these requirements which are provided by the Air Training 
Command. 

A sample of the equipment required is given on page 317. We have 
selected a sample course, the crypto repairman course, requiring 
equipment of a total csot of $500,000. We have given you the items, 
the students load, the basis of issue, the total items required, the 
average cost of the item, and the total cost. 

I have available with me today a complete breakdown of all the 
courses in which we are asking for equipment. We have broken it 
down in exactly the same manner in which we have presented it on 
page 317. 

Mr. Sikes. How much of your total requirements for training sup- 
plies and services is represented in this request of $40,000,000? 

Colonel Dany. Of the $40,000,000, we have $19,300,000 for training 
equipment. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the value of all the training equipment which 
you have which is used in training support? 

I am trying to learn what percentage of your total amount of training 
equipment is represented by this $19,000,000. Are you buying all 
new equipment each year, or are you buying a small percentage of 
new equipment each year? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir. I do not believe that I can express it in 
percentages. 

Mr. Stkxes. How often do you have to replace your equipment? 

Colonel Dany. These are small repetitive items in many instances. 
In some instances they are major items of equipment which are not 
replaced each year. 

Mr. Sikes. In the main are they long-lived items, or do you have to 
replace them every year? 

Colonel Dany. There are some long-lived types of equipment. 
For instance, in the courses in which we train our mechanics and 
operators to handle radar sets, we furnish a set out of this fund for 
that type of work. That is a major item of equipment, and it will 
remain in the training system as long as that type of equipment is 
current in the Air Force. 
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Mr. Srkxes. Suppose that you have a new development in the field 
which requires a change in your training equipment, do you then get 
all new training equipmert, or do you rephase a part of the training 
equipment? 

Colonel Dany. We generally phase a part of it, either that, pur- 
chase new equipment, or modify the old equipment. 

The next part of the training equipment is training equipment 
required for Air Force-wide use in the amount of $6,700,000. 
| will give an explanation of this type of equipment off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDS AND ITEMS AVAILABLE, 1951 





Mr. Taser. How much did you have last year for this particular 


item? 
Colonel Dany. Last year we had $12,800,000 for training equip- 
ment. 


Mr. Taper. Did you use up all the equipment you had last year? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir. We did not use it all up. A good portion 
of the equipment which was purchased in 1951 is now in use in our 
units and in our training schools. 

Mr. Taser. That should last for quite awhile. 

Colonel Dany. It should; yes. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need a large amount this year? 

Colonel Dany. Because there are more units and schools. 

Mr. Taser. But you had quite a lot left over from last year. You 
bought a whole lot last year. 

Colonel Dany. What we purchased last year was to meet the 
requirements for the year, plus the lead time required to get them 
into the using agencies. 

Mr. Taper. You told us a little while ago that these would last 
quite awhile. 

Colonel Dany. They do. 

Mr. Taner. Why would you not have them available? 

Colonel Dany. They are available, but not in sufficient quantities. 

Mr. Taper. That is so perhaps because of your increase in personnel 
contemplated, but if so, you would not need to buy as many as you 
did last year to keep the program rolling. 

Colonel Dany. In some instances we are buying less this year than 
last; in some instances we are buying more. 

Mr. Taser. I would like to see it done on some kind of balanced 
basis so we know where we are. 

Colonel Dany. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Dany. Another factor involved in the large increase in 
number of items is the fact that we could not manufacture sufficient 
quantities in 1951 even to meet the 1951 requirements; therefore, 
part of the 1951 requirement is actually included in the 1952 numbers. 







TRAINING SUPPLIES 


Mr. Srtkus. Proceed. 
Are you ready to justify training supplies now? 
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Colonel Dany. $4,749,000 which we are asking for provides for 
training supplies. These are supplies for the 151 courses existing in 
the technical training schools and supplies for Air Force-wide use. 

We have broken down the supplies in the same way we did the 
equipment. We expressed it in terms of supplies for the Training 
Command and supplies for Air Force-wide use. 

For training supplies for the Training Command, we have indicated 
a breakdown on page 319, in which we show the types of items and 
the amount of money associated with these items. 

Mr. Sixes. We will place into the record at this point page 319. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows:) 


ProGramM 440. TRAINING Support 
JUSTIFICATION 
Training Supplies and Services 


(a) Training supplies for Air Force operated schools: 
Fabrication components for radio and radar trainers, 
armament trainers, electronic kits, and funda- 
mentals trainers used in engine and airplane mainte- 
manes courees: 2 22 Pas SA og Sete $386, 000 
Other fabrication components, chart paper, ozalid 
paper, sensitized paper, aluminum and plexiglass 
tubing for use in basic and advanced pilot training, 
combai crew training, aerial observer and bom- 
bardier training 
Local purchase of supplies such as fuses for radar 
trainers, snap-on fasteners and wire for electrical 
fittings, protective aprons, gloves, goggles and 
shields for shop and machine courses, and other 
supplies applicable to classroom use __.____------ 806, 000 
$1, 364, 000 
(b) Training supplies for Air Force-wide use: 
Bee OT, RE i i ik cs weeps be lot 1, 500, 000 
5,820 lengths of nylon tow rope 1, 385, 000 
15 training films (materials and contractual ex- 
penses) 


——— 3,385, 000 


Total 4, 749, 000 

Mr. Sikes. Proceed to the next item. 

Colonel Dany. Training supplies for Air Force-wide use is broken 
down on page 319. We purchase tow targets, tow ropes, and training 
films. 

TRAINING MANUALS AND TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


The next portion of project 444 is concerned with training manuals 
and technical literature. The procurement of publications, training 
literature, and training manuals will require a total of $2,800,000. 

Mr. Srtkes. What is the training manual? 

Colonel Dany. We have a sample of a training manual here. This 
is one on fighter gunnery. 

Mr. Srxes. How much does each one cost? 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortn. Is this book the so-called Air Force-wide 
training manual? 

Colonel Dany. That is the Air Force-wide training manual; yes. 
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COST OF TRAINING MANUALS 


Mr. Stxes. There is something wrong somewhere. You do not get 
45 of these $1,350,000, so what is the cost of each? 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. That would be only $26,000 apiece, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Colonel Dany. That is one type of manual. There are 45 different 
types. 

Mr. Srxes. How often do these manuals have to be replaced? 

Colonel Dany. That varies. They usually stay current for about 
3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Taser. How long has it been since you have had that one? 

Mr. SrKEs. Tell us about some of the other items while we are 
waiting‘ 

Colonel Dany. We have the various types of manuals and training 
films which are provided for in this project, shown on page 320. We 
can provide you with a list, showing titles and quantities of manuals 
and films which we are providing in this particular program. 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Sixes. What is involved under the subject “Technical repre- 
sentatives” for which you are asking $13,147,000? 

Colonel Dany. I would like to call Lieutenant Colonel Fuhrmeister, 
Director of Maintenance, Supplies, and Services, Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Matériel. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Fuhrmeister, speak up and tell us what is 
involved in this project. 

Colonel FunrMetstTer. I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: The services of 
contractor technicians to be obtained under this program at an 
estimated cost of $13,147,000 are for: 

1. Specialized training service by contractor experts in the field of 
electronics and communications, and aeronautical equipment, 

2. Providing qualified, skilled, and active technical assistance, and 

3. Conducting on-the-job training of military personnel, some of 
whom have received factory familiarization or formalized training, but 
who do not possess the necessary qualifications to be considered skilled 
technicians in the installation, operation, and maintenance of complex 
and costly ground and airborne equipment without further training. 
Indoctrination of military personnel is normally accomplished through 
the means of formal training programs. However, it is necessary to 
supplement these training programs by utilizing contractor technicians. 
Contractor technicians are utilized in connection with the Air Force 
use and application of radar and related electronic devices, electronics 
fire control and bombing equipment, aircraft, and associated equip- 
ment. Specifically, these contract technicians are used to train Air 
Force personnel in the maintenance and operation of: 

(1) The complex world-wide aircraft control and warning and 
communications network, 

(2) Armament and navigational systems, which incorporate 
complex electronic systems‘as an integral part of such equipment, and 

(3) Other aeronautical equipment such as refrigeration turbines 
for jet aircraft, helicopters, and so forth. 
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During fiscal year 1951 the Air ®orce will obligate $12,656,700 for 
contract technicians. The fiscal year 1952 requirement of $13,147,000 
is reflected in tab A—96 percent of the total funds requested will be 
for electronic and communications contract technicians. Costs are 
based on past contract prices and quotations from contractors. Tal 
A outlines the development of the funds estimated to be required 
during fiscal year 1952 for contract technicians, both domestic and 
overseas. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 





| 
| Number of weteeea Rate per month | Estimated cost 
Contractor { —— $$ _——__ ] ———. Pre Ne les 3 Tl 


| 


Domestic! Overseas | Domestic! Overseas| Domestic Overseas 
| } 


Gilfillan Bros___.- . | 3: 24 : $303, 033.0 
Philco Ooty: 5 ...2.5 err 556 461 . 5. 3, 897, 720. 5, 006, 460.00 
RCA Service, Inc. ___......__.- 50 ef ‘ | 1, 735, 047. 523, 200. 0 
RCA Communications... ____- : Bi. . 

Western Electric... .. b. 
Air Research Manufacturing Co. 
Bell Aireraft Co : 
Cessna Aircraft p ‘ 
International Diesel — eres : 0 , 240.00 | 44, 640. 
Lycoming-Spencer | poduyncn 0 
Reeves Instrument Co ss | | 7 , 245. | 104, 586 
Thomas A. Edison. t EES S| LSE RRTT A! 3 , 369. 49, 292. (4 
United Helicopters. __- 2 , 205. 6 40, 992. 1 








| 6, 468, 682.50 | 6, 678, 728. s 
| 13, 147, 411. 36 











Colonel Funrmetster. In this table we have an indication we 
require 1,248 contract technicians, of which 653 will be used in the 
zone of the interior at a total cost of $6,468,000, and overseas, 595 
at a cost of $6,678,700. I have rounded the figures off. That con- 
cludes my statement. 


CONTRACT RATES 


Mr. Stxes. Are they paid for on a per diem rate, or do they contract 
for an entire operation? 

Colonel FunrMetster. These people are not paid for on a per diem 
basis. These people are contracted for through the company they 
represent. We do not contract with the individual; we contract with 
the company. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you pay the company? At what rate? 

Colonel FunRMetstTER. It depends upon the contract negotiation of 
the cost. 


EXAMPLES OF CONTRACT RATES 


Mr. Srkes. Do you have some specimens that you can make avail- 
able to the committee? 

Colonel Funrmeisrer. Yes. I have in this list Gilfillan Bros. 
Their domestic rate to the Air Force is $880.20 per month, and their 
overseas rate is $1,052. 

Phileo Corp.: The contract price with them is $810 per month 
for their domestic services, and $905 for their overseas services. 
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FUNCTION OF CONTRACT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srkes. Just what do you get when you contract for their 
services? 

Colonel FunRMEISTER. We get a skilled professional-type man who 
can help the Air Force activities in their training, their operations 
and the use of equipment, They conduct on-the-job training. They 
know how to operate the equipment. They are men completely 
founded in their line of work, or their knowledge relating to the opera- 
ition of that equipment and how it functions, and they help us resolve 
some of the problems that develop in the operation of that equip- 
ment. They are of great value to the Air Force in that manner. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you consider them trouble-shooters, or efficiency 
experts who help to get your own people to a higher degree of pro- 
ficiency? 

Colonel FunRMeEtsTER. In a sense, trouble-shooters, and they help 
to get our people to a higher degree of proficiency so that we can 
stand on our own feet. 


TRAINING SUPPLIES AND SERVICES—RESERVE ForRCES 


Mr. Sixes. Give us a brief picture on 444-S and 444-R. 

Colonel Dany. In project 444—R, we are asking for funds in the 
amount of $245,000, which provides for equipment, supplies, and 
materials to be used in support of the training program for the Air 
Force Reserve. The requirements covered by this estimate include 
training devices, demonstrators, reproducer units, publication of text- 
books used in the technical and administrative training of Organized 


reservists, in extension courses available to all Reserve personnel, and 
in the volunteer Air Reserve portion of the reserve training program. 

Approximately 28,000 Organized reservists will participate in train- 
ing conducted at 30 Air Force Reserve training centers located in the 
30 principal population centers of the United States. 

This estimate provides for an average of $5,000 for training equip- 
ment, supplies, and materials required at each of the 30 Air Force 
Reserve training centers 

Funds requested eiiie will also provide training devices for use in 
the training of approximately 101,000 Air Volunteer reservists at 550 
locations during the fiscal year 1952. 

The estimate provides $95,000, or an average of approximately 
$100 per unit, for training supplies and materials to be used by 160 
groups and 800 squadrons in the fiscal year 1952. 

Project 444-5, Pde ach supplies and services for the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,” provides $900,000 for training 
aids and classroom onpebes for instructional purposes in the Air 
Force Reserve Officers’ training program during the fiscal year 1952. 

Included among the required training items are dead-reckoning 
computers, mock-up gyro instruments, mock-up instrument panels 
and mock-up radial engines. 

The number of institutions have been increased in 1952 from 125 
to 187. 

The number of students participating will increase from 71,300 to 
the 92,445. 
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The total fund requirement, $900,000, is based upon a total require- 
ment of $722,000 or an average of $2,000 for procurement of training 
items for each of these 361 new courses to be conducted during thc 
fiscal year 1952, and $178,000 for recurrent supplies required at the 
187 institutions during the fiscal year 1952, or approximately $2 per 
student enrolled. 

_Mr. Ritey. Under Air Force Reserve training centers, how much 
time do the men spend at the centers? 

Colonel Dany. I would like to ask the special assistant to the 
Reserve to answer that question. 


RESERVE TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ritey. How much time do these Reserve airmen spend at the 
30 Air Force Reserve training centers? 

Colonel Opretr. At the Reserve training centers they are required 
to attend 24 training periods of 2 hours each. At the training center 
they normally attend one weekend a month. They also get 2 weeks’ 
active-duty training at the Reserve training center per year. 

Mr. Rivey. They are paid during the time they are in active serv- 
ice, and that else are they furnished? 

Colonel Oprett. While they are on active duty, sir? 

Mr. Ritey. While they are at these centers? 

Colonel Oprett. At the centers the airmen are furnished uniforms. 
The officers have to provide their own uniforms and clothing. They 
are furnished training equipment comparable to that which is nor- 
mally at the base for the conduct of training; and administrative equip- 
ment which, of course, is in other projects. The individual is not 
given any equipment as an individual, it is all at the center as equip- 
ment for the operation of the center. 

Mr. Rintey. They are paid on what basis? 

Colonel Orrsetr. If they are in a mobilization-assignment program 
they are paid for the training periods that they attend. They must 
attend three training periods before they are in pay status. 

General Asensio. That will be covered in the Reserve personnel 
requirements appropriation, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rivey. Later on? 

Colonel Oppett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the difference between the Air Force Reserve 
training centers and the Air Reserve locations? 

Colonel Oprett. Well, the Air Force Reserve training centers are 
in the Organized Reserve. They have a position in the mobilization 
requirements of the Air Force. The others cannot participate regu- 
larly in an Organized unit because of location of residence, and so 
forth, and therefore, only attend weekly classroom training. They 
are not organized in regular tables of organization and equipment 
units, and they are in a nonpay status. 

Mr. Ritry. When you get ready to call them into active service 
will they get any credit for that? 

Colonel Oprrttr. Only if they are qualified to fill their position. 
They are trained in their particular field. They have to maintain a 
particular efficiency by attendance at these Volunteer Reserve training- 
center unit meetings. If they are trained, they can be called. They 
are not exempt from duty in an emergency. 
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INCENTIVES TO PARTICIPATE IN RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rizey. I am wondering, though, what the incentive is to belong 
to one of these volunteer units unless the men get some credit if they 
are called to active duty. 

Colonel Oprett. That is one of the difficult problems of the Reserve 
program, to provide an incentive to get a man interested to attend 
meetings. There are many of the Air Force reservists who desire to 
keep up their contact with the Air Force, and they are ever ready to 
come into active service in case of emergency, and they feel that by 
participation in the Volunteer Reserve program that they may some- 
time find that they are in a position to participate in the Organized 
Reserve. One incentive is that they can get points toward retirement 
in the Volunteer Reserve, and also points toward promotion by their 
participation in the Volunteer Reserve. 

Mr. Ritey. That is what I wanted to learn—whether or not credits 
were given? 

Colonel Oppretr. Yes, sir, that is one of the things given. 

Mr. Ritey. Are they furnished any equipment? 

Colonel Oprettr. Not as individuals, no, sir. They get no equip- 
ment at all. There is certain administrative equipment furnished; 
and training aids. They are allowed projectors and the latest films 
and items of that nature which can be shown. 


Arr Rotc Program 


Mr. Ritey. Coming back to the colleges, Colonel, you are going 
to furnish them with something like $900,000 worth of equipment for 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps program. With 187 different 
schools that means that the cost of your equipment is going to run 
up, does it not? The more schools you open, the more equipment 
you have to furnish? 

Colonel Dany. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. What is the reason for having so many schools? 

Colonel Dany. Colonel Oppelt again monitors that particular 
program for the Air Force. 1 would like to have him answer that 
question. 

Colonel Opretr. When we get into the requirements of the ROTC 
units, I would like to have Colonel Singleton, who is in ROTC answer 
that. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel, why is it necessary to have so many schools in 
the Reserve program if you have to furnish duplicate equipment in all 
of those schools? 

Colonel Stncteron. The Air Force, and when I speak of the Air 
Force, I mean the Regular Establishment, establishes the commis- 
sloned graduate procurement objectives of the ROTC program. In 
other words, the ROTC program stands in relation to the Air Force 
much as Sears, Roebuck & Co. does in relation to the customer. The 
Regular Air Force is the customer. They say how many commissioned 
graduates they want, and then the ROTC program tries to get them. 

The direct answer to your question as to why there are 187 schools 
is because, analyzing all of the schools and their production of grad- 
uates, we find that it takes that number of schools to reach this 
commissioned graduate procurement objective of 27,750 annually. 
We will eventually reach it. We have not reached it now. 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT PROVIDED ROTC UNITS 


Mr. Ritey. What else do you furnish besides the equipment 
listed? Do you give them uniforms? 

Colonel Dany. That is not in this particular part of the budget 

Colonel Stne.teron. Here is what the student gets. He gets 
certain uniform, not as much as the average Air Force enlisted men 
get, but he gets the uniform which is required. He gets certain arms. 
an M-1, Garand rifle. He does not get it, but the unit gets it with 
which to conduct certain target practice. They also get certain class- 
room type of equipment. They get the training literature which they 
use, and the textbooks. It may be, in some cases the training liter- 
ature of the Regular Air Force training program. More often it is 
not. It is special textbooks revised, designed, and produced for this 
program. 

Mr. Ritey. What I am trying to get is a picture of everything that 
the Government furnishes in one of these ROTC courses, including 
the educational costs, the equipment costs, and the subsistence. 

Colonel SincLteron. Everything that is used? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

Colonel SincLeton. The boy in the last 2 years of his course gets 
subsistence, and that is all. It amounts roughly to about $27 a 
month, that is, at the going food cost. The school is furnished uni- 
forms. The boy is not furnished a uniform. The school or the unit 
is furnished the regular training equipment. Now, the amount and 
the type and the exact pieces of equipment which is furnished to 
each school is determined by what type of course they are offering. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AIR AND ARMY ROTC 


Mr. Ritey. Is your course any different from the Army ROTC 
that has been in existence for a number of years? 

Colonel StncLetron. | might say it is roughly parallel to it, but 
completely different in content. 

Mr. Rivey. You require a different course and different studies from 
the Army? 

Colonel Stnaieron. Yes, sir. Prior to this fall, or 2 years ago we 
did run a joint first year course for the freshmen. Prior to that for 
several years we ran a joint basic course, that is, the freshmen and 
sophomores took the same course. 

Mr. Rivey. You send or assign officers to these schools, Air Force 
officers to handle the military instruction? 

Colonel Sincteron. That is right, in the same manner that the 
Army has always done. 


NECESSITY FOR NUMBER OF ROTC SCHOOLS 


Mr. Ritey. When you start out here with 187 schools, that requires 
a great deal of money, many officers, a great deal of equipment and 
all of that. I still wonder why you have to have so many schools. 

Colonel SincLeron. That is because with no fewer schools than that 
can we hope to reach a commissioned graduate procurement objective 
such as has been assigned to the program. There is a limited number 
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of students who graduate every year. The Army has to have a cer- 
tain number, the Air Force has to have a certain number and the Nav y 
has to have a certain number, and in many of the institutions there 
are units of all three services. In a good many more, there are units 
of two of the three services, and in some institutions there are units of 
only one service. 

Of the 187 institutions that have units, we are in 104 institutions 
with the Army and, perhaps, the Navy also. We are in only one 
institution with the Navy alone, and the Air Force is in the remaining 
institutions alone. 


DIVISION OF STUDENTS, AIR AND ARMY ROTC 


Mr. Ritey. How do you divide these students up between the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force where they are all in the same 
school? 

Colonel Stnateton. The Navy direct training force is a small 
program, and there has never been any friction about recruiting 
members of units with them. The competition has been between 
the Air Force and the Army. There has been entered into, an agree- 
ment on policy between the Army and the Air Force. Where we are 
operating at the same institutions, the Department of the Army and 
the Air Force at the Pentagon first decide how many they think an 
institution can produce in the way of graduates, and then we divide 
them by agreement among us. Then, having divided what we think 
is the reasonably expected output from that institution, we set that 
as a commissioned graduate procurement objective, with so many 
for the Air Force, and some other figure for the Army. 

Let us say, for the purpose of illustration, we will set the figure at 
100 for those to go to each service. Under the agreement the students 
entering the freshman course will be divided in the same percentage 
as that program objective. If our program is equal with theirs, then 
the entering freshmen who desire to take the course will be divided 
50-50, one going to the Air Force, and one to the Army. 

Mr. Ritey. Suppose you have an institution that has 1,000 students 
and your requirement is 200, and the Army’s requirement is 200, what 
are you going to do with the other 600, just rule them out? 

Colonel SincLeron. The requirement I am speaking of is the pro- 
duction objective of commissioned graduating seniors from the insti- 
tution. The freshmen we are talking about are the ones which are 
divided. Let us say, at a school, we have 1,000 freshmen turn up, 
we divide them 500 apiece. 

Mr. Ritey. When you go into a school you get all of the boys to 
join one or the other, is that the way it is divided? 

Colonel SincLteron. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. And you base your requirements on the number that 
graduate? 

Colonel SincLetron. That is right. We get that information from 
the colleges as to how many they expect to graduate. 

Mr. Ritey. But you do give all of the boys, in the selected schools 
who meet certain requirements, the opportunity to join one or the 
other ROTC units? 

Colonel StncLeron. Yes, sir; we always have, and we always antici- 
pate doing so. 
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LENGTH OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Ritey. How long do these contracts run with the various 
schools? 

Colonel SinGLETON. They are indefinite contracts. The terminat- 
ing clause says that either the institution or the Air Force, on 90 days’ 
notice can discontinue the unit. If the college, for reasons best known 
to itself, decides that it wants to discontinue the unit, they give the 
Air Force 90 days’ notice prior to the end of the school year, and the 
Secretary of the Air Force is under contractual obligation to with- 
draw it. The same thing is true if the Air Force decides to withdraw 
a unit; they will give notice to the institution 90 days prior to thie 
end of the school year that they desire to withdraw the unit. 


SUBSISTENCE PAY TO ROTC SCHOOLS 


Mr. Ritey. Dol understand that you pay any part of the subsistence 
of these boys while they are at school? 

Colonel Sincteton. The ROTC students? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Colonel SincLeton. During the last 2 years of their course they 
sign a benefit contract to undergo 2 years additional ROTC training 
and we pay them a subsistence allowance. 

Mr. Rivey. But you do not pay the college? 

Colonel SincLteron. No, sir, we pay the college nothing. I think 
it should be made very clear that the college receives nothing for 
having an ROTC unit. 


AVERAGE COST PER STUDENT 


Mr. Ritey. While you are here, in the next item there is indicated 
a cost of $6.60 per student on the average. That goes to the college, 
I believe. What is that for? 

Colonel StnGieTon. I see a figure of $2 per student. On what 
page is the $6.60. 

Mr. Ritey. Page 328. It is in the next program, but I thought 
while you were here you might answer for the whole program. 

Colonel Sinctetron. That is for attendance at the summer camp. 

Mr. Ritey. No, $6.60 is the cost at the college, $84 per student is 
shown for the summer. camp. 

Colonel Sincieton. That is for the operation of the unit. It just 
happens to work out that it comes to $6.60 per student. 

Mr. Sikes. You mean the cost to the Government of the operation 
of an ROTC unit at the school? 

Colonel SINGLETON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. What does that cover? 

Colonel Sincteton. All of the things that we have discussed. 

Colonel Dany. It includes travel, transportation, gas and oil for 
vehicles, library reference books, training aids, postage. 

Mr. Rivey. That is not your unit cost for each student—— 

Colonel Dany. The $610,000 is applied against the entire Ail 
Force Reserve Corps training schools for this type of supplies. 
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Mr. Riney. So, a college only gets out of this the advantage of 
holding students in the college. They are not paid anything. 

Colonel Sineteton. No, sir, they get nothing. Let me qualify 
that by thisremark. There are certain land-grant colleges which offer 
military training. Whether or not they offer it through the vehicle 
of the ROTC is beside the point. As a result of being land-grant col- 
leges, they get certain grants from the Federal Government, but they 
can get them with or without an ROTC unit. So, it is truthful to say 
no institution gets a dime of money by virtue of having an ROTC 
unit. Now, in times of peace you will see the interest of institutions 
in maintaining ROTC units lag, and in times of emergency you will 
see the interest start up. 1 do not know what their motives are. 


AIR FORCE COMMISSIONS FOR ROTC GRADUATES 


Mr. Ritey. Do any of your ROTC students, when they complete 
the full course, have an opportunity to secure commissions like they 
do in the Regular Army ROTC? 

Colonel StnetetTon. That is, Regular Air Force commissions? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. 

Colonel StncLteTon. The regulations in that respect are joint regu- 
lations, and they apply equally to the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you give flying instruction to them in their summer 
encampments? 

Colonel SinciteToN. No, sir, not as ROTC students. There is no 
flying presently authorized in the ROTC, no one receives instruction 
in flying. The only way they fly is in those instances when the Air 
Force provides them with transportation. They may be allowed to 
fly on Air Force training missions under very restricted circumstances, 
but that is not instruction in flying. 

Mr. Ritey. They can take the pilot course after they finish the 
ROTC program? 

Colonel SincteTon. Students graduating from college and the Air 
Force ROTC may, during the last year of their course, that is, the senior 
year, apply for such Air Force flying training. If such students can 
meet the minimum entrance requirements, that is, pass the physical 
examination, they are accepted. A place is reserved for them, and 
they receive the flying training course soon after graduation from 
college. 

LIST OF AIR ROTC COLLEGES 


Mr. Rizey. I wonder if you would furnish a list of these colleges 
for the record? 


Colonel StncteTon. Yes, sir, I shall be glad to. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Roster of institutions having Air Force ROTC 


uniis, May 8, 1951 
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Institute 





Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Alabama, University of 
Tuskegee Institute 

Arizona State College 


_| Arizona, University of. - 


Arkansas, University of_- 
California Institute of Technology ! 


| California, University of ! 


do. 


| Fresno State College 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Occidental College ! 
San Diego State College !. 
San Francisco State College !____- 
San Jose State College 
Southern California, Univ ersity ‘of_- 


__| Stanford U niversity 


_| Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College _- 


Colorado State College of Education '_- 


| Colorado, University of ! 


Denver, University of 
Connecticut, University of-- 
Lg College 
Yale University biti. 
Catholic University of America 1__ 


| Georgetown University - 


George Washington University 1 


| Howard University 


Florida State University 
Florida, University of 


| Miami, University of. -- -- 


Emory University ! * 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Georgia, University of_. 


_| Idaho, University of 
| Bradley University 


Illinois Institute of T« 6:14:04 1 


| Iilinois, University of 


_| DePauw University !_ __- 
| Evansville College '__----- 


_| Coe College. -..-- 
| Drake University ! 


| Kansas State College of Agriculture 
Kansas, University of 


Northwestern University !___- 
Southern Illinois University ! 
Ball State Teachers College 
Butler University -. 


Indiana University 
Notre Dame, University of. 
Purdue University 


Grinnell College !___- 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechan Artsic 
Iowa, State University of 


Washburn, Municipal U niversity. of Tope ka 
Wichita, Municipal University of 
Kentucky, University of- 4 


Louisville, University of 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College __ 


| Louisiana Polytechnic Institute _- 
| Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Me- 


chanical College. — 2 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute - 


| Tulane University of Louisiana_ - 


Colby College '__- 

Maryland, U niversity of_- 
Amherst College !____- 

Boston University - - - 
Harvard University 

Holy Cross, College of the !__- 


| Lowell Textile Institute !__- 


1951. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Massuehusetts, University of i 
Tufts College ! 

Williams College 

Detroit, University of 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology 





Locatior 


| Auburn. 
| ‘Tussaloosa, 


Tuskegee. 
Tempe. 
Tucson. 
Fayette vill 
Pasadena. 
Berkeley. 
Los Angeles, 
Fresno. 
Los Angeles 
Do. 


| San Diego 
| San Francis 


San Jose. 


| Los Angeles 


Palo Alto. 


| Fort Collins 


Greeley. 


| Boulder. 


Denver. 


| Storrs. 


_| Hartford. 


| New Haven 


Washington 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Tallahassee 
Gainseville 
Coral Gagles 
Atlanta. 

Do. 
Athens. 
Moscow. 
Peoria. 
Chieago. 
Urbana. 
Evanston. 
Carbondale. 
Muncie, 
Indianapolis 
Greeneastle 
Evansville. 
Bloomingtor 
Notre Dame 
Lafayette. 
Cedar Rapids 
Des Moines 
Grinnell. 
Ames. 

Iowa City. 
Manhattan 
Lawrence. 

Topeka. 


| Wichita. 
| Lexington. 
| Louisville 


Bowling 
Green. 
Ruston. 
University 
Station. 
Lafayette. 
New Orlean 


| Waterville 


College Park 
Amherst 
Boston. 


| Cambridge. 
| Worcester. 
| Lowell. 

| Cambridge. 


Amherst. 
Medford. 
Williamstown 
Detroit. 
Houghton. 
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do 
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do 


| North Dakota = 
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do... 
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...do 
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..do 
_.do. 


Oklahoma 
..do_. 
do 

Oregon 
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Michigan State College 
Michigan, University of 
Wayne University 

ore an University of 


St. Olaf College !__ 

St. Thomas, College of. 

Mississippi State College 

Mississippi, University of 

Missouri, University of 

St. Louis University 

Washington University ! Be 
Montana School of Mines___.....-_____- 
Montana State College 

Montana State University. 

Nebraska, University of ‘ 
Omaha, Municipal U niversity MEP os 
Dartmouth College ! 

New Hampshire, University of 

Newark College of Engineering 
Princeton University ! 

Rutgers University ~ _- 


Stevens Institute of Technology 


Arts. 
New Mexico, University of_. 
Brooklyn College ! 
Buffalo, University of ! 
Colgate University 
Columbia University !-__- 


COE SI sia sc SukeGhibera= denn ceccceesnnn 
Fordham University 


Hobart College (Colleges of the Seneca) ! 
Manhattan College ! 


New York University ___-- 
Queens College of the City ‘of New York! 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute ‘ 
Rochester, University of! 
Syracuse University 
Union College and University 
Duke University _- 
East Carolina Teachers C ollege - 


| North Carolina, Agricultural and Technic al C a of ! 


North Carolina, University of 

State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
North Dakota Agricultural College __- 

North Dakota, University of- 

Akron, University of 

Bowling Green State Univ ersity Rania 


Case Institute of Technology ! 

Cincinnati, University of 

Kent State University '- 

Miami University an 

Ohio State University, The. ___._---___-- 

Ohio University __- asl 

Ohio Wesleyan Universi ity. 

Western Reserve University ! cs 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mec hanical il College 
Oklahoma, University of we 

Tulsa, University of 

Oregon State Coilege : 

Oregon, University of. __......._-- 

Portland, University of !_- 

Willamette University !.__- 

Allegheny College ! EES Se een 

Duquesne University 

Franklin and Marshall C ollege 1 

Gettysburg College 

Grove City College ' 

Lehigh University - 

Pennsylvania State College 

Pennsylvania, University of 

Pittsburgh, University of bs 

St. Joseph’s College !_.._____- 

Brown University ! 





East Lansing. 


Ann Arbor. 
Detroit. 


| Duluth. 


Minneapolis. 
Northfield. 
St. Paul. 
Starkville. 
Oxford. 


| Columbia. 
| St. Louis. 


Do. 


| Butte. 


Bozeman. 


| Missoula. 

| Lincoln. 

} Omaha. 

; Hanover. 

.| Durham. 

_.| Newark. 

| Princeton. 

| New Bruns- 


wick. 


| Hoboken. 
New Mexico College of Agricultural and Mechanical | 


State College. 


....| Albuquerque. 
..| Brooklyn. 
.-| Buffalo. 
--| Hamilton. 
| New York 


City. 
Ithaca. 


..| New York 


City. 


| Geneva. 


New York 
City. 
Do. 


| Flushing. 


Troy. 
Rochester. 
Syracuse. 
Schenectady. 


_.| Durham. 
| Greenville. 


Greensboro. 


| Chapel Hill. 


Raleigh. 
Fargo. 


| Grand Forks. 


Akron. 
Bowling 
Green. 


| Cleveland. 


Cincinnati. 


_.| Kent. 


Oxford. 


.| Columbus. 
| Athens. 


Delaware. 


| Cleveland. 


Stillwater. 
Norman. 
Tulsa. 
Corvallis. 
Eugene. 
Portland. 
Salem. 
Meadville. 
Pittsburgh. 
Lancaster. 
Gettysburg. 
Grove City. 
Bethlehem. 
State College. 
Philadelphia. 


ca | Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia. 
Providence. 
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State Institute Location 





Citadel, The Charleston 
Clemson Agricultural College Clemson. 
South Carolina, University of Columbia. 
— ae State College of Agricultural and Mechan- | Brookings. 
ica 
Memphis State College ! Memphis. 
South, University of the! Sewanee. 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industria] State College !__.| Nashville. 
Tennessee, University of Knoxville. 
Baylor University Waco. 
East Texas St>te College_ .| Commerce 
North Texas State College ! -| Denton. 
Southern Methodist University Dallas. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College ! s San Marcos 
Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Castege Sta- 
on. 
Texas Christian University ! Fort Worth 
Texas Technological College Lubbock. 
Denes, Umivertey Ot. - os oss Shc... PIA Austin. 
Brigham Young University ! Provo. 
Utah State Agricultural College Logan. 
Utah, University of Salt Lake City 
St. Michael’s College ! Winooski. 
Vermont, University of, and State Agricultural College !..| Burlington. 
Richmond, University of } Richmond. 
Virginia Militar I Lexington. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute Blacksburg. 
Virginia, University of ! Charlottes- 


ville. 
Central Washington College of Education ! Ellensburg. 
Puget Sound, College of ! Tacoma. 
Washington, State College of Pullman. 
Washington, University of Seattle. 
Davis and Elkins College ! Elkins. 
West Virginia University Morgantown. 
Lawrence Coll Appleton. 
State College Superior. 
Wisconsin, University of Madison. 


Hawaii, University of. _.........- AN Se) S| ee oe Honolulu. 
187 i Puerto Rico, University of ! Rio Piedras. 














1 To be activated July 1, 1951. 


Mr. Riney. I have no further questions. 
Mr. Stxes. Mr. Taber. 


EXPENDITURES IN 1951 FOR TRAINING SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. Now, you have four items in this $40,000,000. Can 
you give me the amount that you spent last year in dollars on each 
of these items that appear in the block on page 316? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir, we spent for training equipment and 
supplies, which was lumped last year, rather than abi down as it 
is in this budget, $12,800,000. 

Mr. Taser. This year it is $24,000,000? 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. So you spent just about half of what you are asking 
for this year. 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. How much for training manuals and technical litera- 
ture? 

Colonel Dany. Last year we spent $991,300. 

Mr. Taper. And for technical representatives? 

Colonel Dany. $12,645,731. 
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INCREASES IN TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Taser. Why do you need so much more, double the amount 
for training equipment and training supplies? Your activities are 
not going to be any greater with only about the same number to train 
all of the way through. 

Colonel Dany. No, sir; the training requirement increases to 4& 
considerable extent. As I explained earlier, we will have approxi- 
mately 102,000 students under technical training. 

Mr. Taser. Now, technical training means that kind of training 


that would allow them to learn how to maintain an airplane and that 
sort of thing? 


Colonel Dany. That is correct. 
Mr. Taser. And perhaps act as a bombardier, or something of 
that kind? 


MECHANICS 


Colonel Dany. No, sir; we separate that. Technical training is 
cataloged as training of the mechanics, and so forth. Training as a 
bombardier and training of that kind is flying training. 

Mr. Taper. Now, you have presently how many trained mechanics 
like that? 

Colonel Dany. The number of trained mechanics in the Air Force? 

Mr. TaBer. Yes, out of your 787,000 as of the 1st of July? 

Colonel Dany. I do not believe I can give you the number of 
trained mechanics. I can indicate to you, roughly, the number of 
Air Force airmen who are technically trained of the 787,000. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. That is approximately 400,000. 

Mr. Taser. 400,000 of them? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Now, most of them will stay in this year, will they not? 

Colonel Dany. A large number of those will stay in, but also a large 
number will get out. A portion of the Reserves who were called to 
active service will be let out this year. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. And in addition to that we have those Regulars 
whose terms of enlistment have been extended, and who will probably 
be let out this year. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you have in training this year? 

Colonel Dany. This year our maximum in training reached ap- 
proximately 60,000. 

Mr. Taser. 60,000? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And you expect, you said, to have 100,000 next year? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Even so, you would not need to double the amount, 
would you? Is it kind of an asking price? I wonder. 

Colonel Dany. I do not know what you mean by an asking price, 
sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You ought to by this time. 

Mr. Taser. Sometimes folks come up here and kind of set their eyes 
up in the air a little bit high, and they know they do not need so much, 
and they do not expect to get it all. 
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Colonel Dany. Well, sir, this program, we feel, has been worke« 
out very carefully, inrasmuch.as each item we are requesting is directly 
associated with a particular course and the number of students to he 
trained in that course. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


ITEMIZATION OF TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. Is this training equipment secret? 

Colonel Dany. Training equipment Air Force wide is classified. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. | mean this $19,331,000. 

Colonel Dany. I do not believe I understand what figure you mean, 
Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wicc.LeswortnH. This item of $19,331,000 for training equip- 
ment, the first of the four appearing on page 316 of the justifications. 

Colonel Dany. Sir, we can furnish item by item each item required 
for each individual course. 

Mr. Wiac.teswortn. I do not see any breakdown here. 

Colonel Dany. We gave some samples in the book here. 

Mr. WiceieswortsH. Yes, | know you gave some samples. 

Colonel Dany. We also have a book here which shows each course 
broken down with the equipment involved in it. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. May I have a look at that? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. I do not believe we have the total sums 
involved tabulated in this particular book, but the sum total of all 
of the items in the book will add up to the sum indicated in the budget 
estimate. 

Mr. WieGiesworrtsh. In the whole book? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Or the tab that you gave me? 

Colonel Dany. The whole book will add up to that total. The 
last page is devoted to supplies which is in addition to the $12,000,000 
which we indicated as training equipment. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What do the ink figures mean at the right 
of these? 

Colonel Dany. Those are the student loads, sir. 


COST OF TRAINING MANUALS 


Mr. WicGieswortn. I notice under your “Training manuals and 
technical literature’? you want 45 types of Air Force-wide training 
manuals, at about $26,000 apiece? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir. While $26,000 is fairly close it is estimated 
at $30,000 apiece, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. Can you not get out a manual for less than 
that? 

Colonel Dany. That is the average cost, about $150 per page for 
contractual art and editorial services. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. How many copies of them are you getting? 

Colonel Dany. Captain Sanchagrin. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. How many copies would you have of each 
one of these training manuals? 

Captain SANCHAGRIN. The average number of copies is around 
25,000. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortn. How many people do you have on the job 
training? 

Captain SaANCHAGRIN. In most cases about one person per manual, 
because the manual does the job where a person otherwise would have 
to be sent into a school for a course of instruction. The manual does 
the job of instructing in the field of formal courses of instruction. 
The manuals are used until they are worn out. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. How many people do you have on job train- 
ing? That is only one of the training jobs—— 

Captain SANCHAGRIN. No, sir; that statement that I made applies 
to any of the 45 manuals we plan in the program. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You want 45 of them at 25,000 apiece. 
That would come to 1,100,000 manuals. How many people do they 
go to? 

Captain SancwaGrin. Each of the 45 different manuals, when they 
are used in lieu of a formal course of instruction, one copy of the 
manual goes for permanent retention to one person. 

Mr. WiaeGLeswortn. How did you determine you needed 1,100,000 
of these manuals? 

Captain SaANncHAGRIN. I might add something for the purpose of 
clarification at this point. This figure is the figure merely for the 
main editorial service and the contractual art program. It does not 
produce the copies of the manuals and does not pay the printing bill. 
The figures which were defended yesterday in project 434 were the 
figures that actually pay for the production of this manual. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. What is the over-all cost of these 45 Air 
Force-wide training manuals, including the contractual art and 
editorial services, which apparently amount to $1,100,000? 

Captain SANcHAGRIN. The average cost is around $1 a manual for 
reproduction. 

Mr. WicG.Leswortu. It is $1 for the contractual art and editorial 
services. : 

Captain SANCHAGRIN. Yes, sir; and that is in addition to the 
printing. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. That is about $2 a manual including every- 
thing? 

Captain SANCHAGRIN. That is a round figure. 


UTILIZATION OF TRAINING MANUALS 


Mr. Wice_eswortnx. How many people use these manuals? 

Captain SANCHAGRIN. That would be the multiplication of 25,000 
on the average by 45 manuals in the case of those that we desire to 
perform service for under this appropriation. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortsu. Well, you have 1,100,000 manuals, which 
is more people than you have in the Air Force. 

Colonel Dany. Some of the individuals will have more than one 
manual in their possession. 

Captain SANCHAGRIN. There are many individuals who receive 
several periods of training. For each period of training it is often 
necessary to provide a specific manual for that particular type of 
training they are taking. One individual may receive 5 or 6 different 
types of manuals in his training. 

Mr. Wicateswortn. How many manuals did you issue in the 
fiscal year 1951, if you know? 
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Captain SANCHAGRIN. The 1951 program, sir, was somewhat 
smaller than the 1952 training program. 

Mr. WiacteswortsH. How many did you use? 

Colonel Dany. I can give you that figure, it was 900,000 Air Force- 
wide manuals and 120,000 for use in the Air Training Command. 
; Mr. WiecLeswortH. How did you arrive at 1,100,000 manuals 
- for 1952? 


NUMBER OF MANUALS PROVIDED 


Captain SancnaGrin. I did not arrive at that figure, sir. I just 
ave you an estimate of how many copies of the manual will be pro- 
uced. This money only buys the contractual art and editorial 

services for the 45 different manuals which we will produce. The 
number of copies to be printed are paid for from a separate fund. 
This money provides all of the research that goes into the articles— 
into the material research, the personnel research, and the lay-out. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnu. 25,000 copies for each of the 45 types is some- 
thing in the vicinity of 1,100,000 copies. 

Captain SANCHAGRIN. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Dany. The types of manuals, sir, are defended in this par 
ticular budget, inasmuch as we are interested in the preparation of 
the manuals. 

The number of manuals required is defended in another portion of 
the budget, and the captain does not have the figures on the total 
numbers to be produced, but we can procure those figures for you. 
The number of the manuals is determined on requirements which are 
given to us by other agencies. The schools say they need so many 
manuals, and the operational units say they need so many manuals. 
pj» Mr. WiaaiteswortH. Do you really need 45 different types of 
manuals in order to train successfully your airmen? 

Colonel Dany. We certainly do, sir. 

Captain SancHaGcrin. We need more than that, We are just 
getting started. 

Mr. WieeLesworts. Do you need them all as handsomely and as 
expensively gotten up as this type you have shown us? 

Captain Sancuacrin. If you prepare a manual to do the job 
right without the films and other training aids to go with the training 
program, you can go out and do the job with a manual. Otherwise a 
mobile training unit would have to be used. Therefore the standard 
should be equal to the manual you have before you. 


AIR COMMAND SAFETY MANUALS 


Mr. Wicciteswortu. Now, here are 15 air command safety man- 
uals, over and above the ones we are talking about, at $360,000, or 
$44,000 for each of the 15 types. Do you know how many copies 
you will have of each of those types? 

Captain SancuaGrin. Much less in these. 

Mr. WiecLesworta. How many? 

Captain SANcHAGRIN. Ten thousand. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Ten thousand? 

Captain SANCHAGRIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. How many people do they go to? 
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Captain SANCHAGRIN. Again you have a slight difference with 
students taking a course of instruction. Students can receive the 
manual and can hold it while they are engaged in taking the course 
of instruction, and then it can be issued to another student, and 
another, until such time as the manual wears out. 

Mr. Taser. Why can you not answer that question as to how 
many they go to? It would help if you could. 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; we will procure that for you and make it 
a matter of record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

It is estimated that approximately 150,000 Air Training Command manuals 
will be required during fiscal year 1952. Of this amount, approximately 50,000 
will be issued to individuals. The remaining number will be retained by the 
various schools for the use of each class of students attending the courses and as 
reference material for personnel associated with the treining program involved. 

Mr. Taper. Why can you not now? 

Colonel Dany. We should have had it for you. Can you answer 
that, Captain? 

Captain SANCHAGRIN. It requires a little explanation. 

Mr. Taser. I want the figure. 

Jolonel Dany. You do not have the figure? 

Captain SANcHAGRIN. It must be expressed as an explanation. 

Mr. WicaLeswortu. How many did you issue in 1951? 

Captain Sancuagerin. About 10,000 copies each, of approximately 
20 manuals. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. You mean 200,000 manuals; is that right? 

Captain SANCHAGRIN. Yes, sir; that is individual copies of the 
manuals; yes, sir. 


CONTRACTUAL ART AND EDITORIAL SERVICES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Just what is meant by contractual art and 
editorial services? Can you not have a manual without them? 

Captain SANCHAGRIN. Yes, sir; if you provide those services by 
in-service help. In other words, if you hire people to do the job you 
can produce manuals that way. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. What is it? 

Captain SancuaGrin. Well, first of all, it is basic research into a 
subject, and setting it forth in such a manner that a student can 
understand it. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortH. What is the other portion of the net cost 
included here? 

Captain SancwaGrin. Everything except the reproduction of it, 
the type-setting service and the printing service. 


AIR UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Mr. WiccLeswortu. You are asking for $185,000 to put technical 
literature and textbooks into the Air University library. 

Captain SancHaGrin. They are commercial books; books sold by 
publishing houses. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. Is not that Air University library in pretty 
good shape in terms of books by this time? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; the library is in pretty good shape, but we 
have to keep it current. The money, which is provided in this project, 
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provides for books and pamphlets, copies of periodicals and year 
books, statistical material for the academic staff, newspapers, select 
metropolitan and foreign newspapers, and textbooks which are 
required reading for student officers of the Air University schools. 
There are also new textbooks which come out from time to time which 
we provide. 

USE OF TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. WiaGcLeswortnu. Referring to technical representatives, | 
think in your testimony you said you contemplated hiring about 
1,248 of them, is that right? 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. For a total of $13,147,000, or something over 
$10,000 for each of your technical representatives. 

How long will it be before the Air Force can train its own personne!’ 

Colonel Funrmetster. As far as the Air Force is concerned, the 
Air Force will never be without outside assistance, or outside technica! 
assistance, because of the complex equipment that is constantly being 
integrated into usage throughout the Air Force. The Air Force is 
doing their best to keep this program at a minimum. 

In other words, to show you what we are trying to do, we are 
asking for no additional people in this program during the fiscal year 
1952. These 1,248 people were on duty at the end of the fiscal year 
1951, and we are not asking for any additional people. This amount 
is to pay those people for the ensuing year. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Serivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I am studying 
a manual on fighter-gunnery, which is one of the manuals under 
discussion. 

I am not a publisher and I am not a writer, but it is a well-developed 
book. The printing is good; the paper is of exceptionally good quality: 
the illustrations are good; the text is, though technical, fairly under- 
standable. Whether the cost of the editing and compiling should be 
as great as indicated here I do not know. I am going to peruse this a 
little further, and I will have no questions at this time. 

Mr. Sikes. Have you made an effort to secure the publication of « 
similar manual at less cost? 

Captain SancHaGrin. Yes, sir. We can secure it at less cost. 
This represents the average. Some go much higher. This is the 
average figure. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TEXT IN TRAINING MANUALS 


Mr. Sikes. Do you follow the same text in subsequent manuals or 
are they revised from vear to year? 

Captain SANCHAGRIN. No, sir. The texts are developed specifi- 
cally. We try to determine what the specific job is that has to be 
done. For example, in ordnance, we undertake to determine what the 
knowledge level of ordnance is; how far do we want to continue 
advancing that knowledge with one particular textbook. It is pretty 
much of a design job to grind out a specific text. Im some cases they 
are of a more general nature than others, of course. 
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Mr. Sixes. I think you can go into a drug store and buy a western 
thriller for 25 cents. It will go through 10 hands in many instances. 
Have you tried to print your manuals on the same economical basis? 

Captain SANCHAGRIN. Yes, sir; but the man who writes a western 
gets a lot more for writing a western than a man does for writing 
one of these. And this is a lot harder to write and much harder to 
edit. There are only about 11 different themes that westerns are 
written on. 

Mr. Sixes. What I am getting at is the cost of production after 
you have the material assembled. 

’ General AsENst1o. It does not make much difference if a few pages 
are gone out of that western; you can still follow the theme of the 
story. 

Mr. Sixes. Captain, you make a good witness. 


ORGANIZATIONAL MOVEMENTS FOR TRAINING 


Now, Colonel Dany, we are ready to take up project 445, where 
you request $8 million. Will you explain what is included in project 
445? 

Colonel Dany. Project 445 provides for necessary expenses, 
primarily per diem and transportation costs, incident to the organiza- 
tional movements for training. 

I would like to have Colonel Herlick, of the Directorate of Opera- 
tions, Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, explain this particular 
project. 

Colonel Heruicx. I have a prepared statement, and this will be 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PER DIEM AND OVERSEAS DUTY PAY 


Mr. Srxes. Under what circumstances do they receive per diem 
and overseas duty pay? 

Colonel Heruicx. | can give you a breakdown of the medium 
bomber wing. The number of planes involved would be 60 medium 
bombers. The total number of officers involved is 500; total number 
of airmen involved is 1,350, for a total strength of 1,850. We figure 
the average travel time from the ZI to the overseas destination and 
from the overseas destination back to the ZI a total of 9 days. Based 
on $9 a day, the total cost while in a travel status for the medium 
bomber group is $149,850. 

While they are overseas they receive station allowance—which we 
refer to here as “overseas per diem.”’ The officers receive $2.70; 
the airmen, $1.35. That is to defray the difference between their 
cost of living in the ZI and overseas and also to help them defray their 
cost of living insofar as their families are concerned. 

The number of days overseas is 90; therefore the overseas total cost 
for officers is $121,500 and for airmen $164,025. 

The total cost for the rotation of the medium bomber group is 
$435,375. For the strategic reconnaissance wing it is considerably 
less than that, because a lesser number of airplanes is involved. 
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PERSONNEL INCLUDED IN ORGANIZATION MOVE 


Mr. Taser. You start off with $8 million, and then you say 
$6,289,000 is for moving these people on the basis of whatever the cos! 
seems to be. Is that to cover fo lks that are enlisted or drafted and go 
into the service, or is it to cover the movement of troops after they go 
in? 

Colonel Heruicx. No, sir; it covers the movement of troops afier 
they go in. In other words, it is an organization movement. [t 
does not cover the movement of individuals as such. 

Mr. Taser. And this covers everything for that? 

Colonel Heruicx. For a unit movement. 

Mr. Taser. Does it cover such things as taking a bunch of trainees 
out of a training station and moving them to another; is that what it is? 

Colonel Heruick. No, sir. I am referring here to tactical organi- 
zations—that is, an organization which is organized to go to combat. 

Mr. Taner. This is not a training job; it is an approach to the 
combat picture? 

Colonel Hreruicx. Yes, sir. Actually, it is a training job. 

Mr. Taser. How much money did you spend on that last year? 

Colonel Dany. We had $3.6 million. 

Mr. Taper. You are asking for double that next year. 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 


VOLUME OF TRANSPORTATION BUDGETED 


Mr. Taser. Now, you have in the Air Force about twice as many 
as you had, but you do not have as many problems on moving them 


around as you had last year; do you? Are you going to have more 
people to move? How mapy people are you going to have to move? 

Colonel Herutcx. The total number of personnel involved in 
Strategic Air Command units is 29,980. 

Mr. Taper. That is movement within the United States? 

Colonel Herutckx. That is movement of units from the United 
States to overseas destinations. It does not include—the figure | 
have just quoted does not include the movement of military per- 
sonnel within the United States. This is strictly an overseas rotation 
program. 

Mr. Taser. But it does not include those who move by transport? 

Colonel Heruicx. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Taser. What group does it involve? 

Colonel Heruick. All personnel involved in unit rotation. 

Mr. Taper. It does not cover those who are moved in these com- 
mercial planes that are hired by the job? 

Colonel Heruick. No, sir. It includes people who are moved either 
by Military Air Transport Service, organization aircraft, or aircraft 
assigned to the Strategic Air Command. 

General Asensio. I would like to give a little clarification off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. You mean this is transportation of these folks by air 
in Government planes; is that it? 

Colonel Heruickx. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And you have 25,000 of them that you expect to move? 

Colonel Heruick. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. The individual spends how long traveling? 
Colonel Heruicx. Approximately 9 days. We figure 4% days to 
his destination and 4% days returning. 


OpeERATION OF AtR Force Reserve Orricers’ TRAINING Corps 
Faciuities (INstITUTIONS AND SUMMER Camps) 


Mr. Srxes. Colonel, take up project 447. 

Colonel Dany. Project 447 is the operation of Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps facilities. Included in this are institutions 
and summer camps. The total is $1.7 million. 

This estimate provides for the operation of Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps activities at educational institutions and 
summer camps. The total requirement of $1.7 million includes 
$610,000 for conducting the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program at educational institutions and $1.1 million for operation of 
summer camps. Of the total requirements under this project, $228,000 
is for pay of civilian ibvitesnbot | and $1,482,000 is for nonpersonnel 
purposes, such as temporary duty training of officers and airmen in 
connection with the sais ciepued local procurement of authorized sup- 
plies, materials, and services, such as communications, gasoline, 
laundry, and dry cleaning. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the normal summer camp operation which is 
associated historically with the Air ROTC? 

Colonel Dany. This is the normal summer camp operation. 

Mr. Stxes. Why the increase from $697,000 to $1,710,000? 

Colonel Dany. This is largely due to the increase in the number of 
institutions and the number of ROTC students participating in the 
summer camps and in the institution programs. 

Mr. Stxes. You say it is largely due to those factors. What other 
factors enter into the picture? 

Colonel Opretr. In 1951 we did not have a summer camp program. 

Mr. Sixes. Then how did you spend $697,000? 

Colonel Orrrett. The $697,000 was expended at the institutions in 
the administration and operation of the institutions ROTC units. 

Mr. Taxser. This appropriation is for travel; is it not? 

Colonel Opretr. It includes travel. Project 447 includes travel at 
institutions. It also includes telephone and_ telegraph Service, 
postage, renovation and alteration of uniforms. 

Mr. Taper. You spent more money last year than you didi in 1950, 
and you did not have any activity in 1951. So I wonder what you 
spent the money for. That is the way I understood it. 

Colonel Orpreir. The difference between the two is a matter of 
$197,000. 

Mr. Taser. It is a matter of $104,000. 

Colonel Opprrtr. The difference is mainly in the commercial text- 
books and pamphlets needed during 1951 which in 1952 will not be 
procured. In 1951 we had an item of $197,000 for commercial text- 
books and pamphlets for which in 1952 we will have nothing. 


BasE OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Stxes. Now please take up projects 448 and 448-R. 

Colonel Dany. Project 448 is concerned with base operation and 
maintenance, $129 million. This estimate provides for the operation 
and maintenance of a year-end total of 46 installations in support of 
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the training program in fiscal year 1952. The total number of 
installations to be maintained and operated under the 95-group 
program represents an increase of 15 installations over the total 
number of active installations at the end of fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. S1xes. What was the number in fiscal 1951? 

Colonel Dany. In fiscal 1951 the number was 31 installations. 

The following tabulation shows the number of active installations 
and the fund requirement for each of the four types of training to be 
conducted under the 95-wing program: flying training, 34 installa- 
tions; fund requirement, $82.9 million. We had 20 flying installations 
in 1951. Technical training, seven installations, for a fund require- 
ment of $30.4 million. We had seven installations in 1951. There 
has been an increase in the size of each of the installations, as | 
pointed out on the chart with reference to technical training earlier 
today. Indoctrination training, three stations, $11 million. We 
have three installations programed in 1952; we had two in 1951. 
Camp Shoemaker is in addition to Lackland and Sampson. _ Profes- 
sional training, two stations, Maxwell and Gunter Fields, $4.9 million. 
We had those two stations in the program in 1951. 

On page 331 we have the money for the flying stations broken own 
for the Air Force operated and, on page 332, for the civilian-contract- 
operated stations. 

By the end of fiscal year 1951 there will be 15 Air Force installations 
in operation. The program of installations provides for the activation 
of nine new flying stations during fiscal year 1952, making a total of 
24 active Air Force operated installations at the end of fiscal year 1952 

For comparative purposes, we have indicated in a table below the 
installations cost ou down into four separate categories as opposed 
to fiscal year 195 For example, the average monthly civilian em- 
ployment in fise al 1952 will be 661 as opposed to 600 in 1951. We 
also have the pay, the average expenditure for supplies, and the total 
broken down for the Air Force operated bases. We also have listed 
below the reasons for the increases in 1952 as opposed to 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. We will make pages 330 through 335'a part of the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


TRAINING SUPPORT 
JUSTIFICATION 


Project 448. Base operations and maintenance, $129,070,000.—This estimat: 
provides for the operation and maintenance of a year-end total of 46 installations 
in support of the United States Air Force training program in fiscal year 1952 
The total number of installations to be maintained and operated in fiscal year 
1952 under the 95-wing program represents an increase of 15 installations over the 
total number of active installations at the end of fiscal vear 1951. 

The following tabulation shows the number of active installations and the fund 
requirement for each ot the four types of training to be conducted under thic 
95-wing program: 
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Flying training 

The undergraduate pilot training loads increase from 4,700 at the end of fiscal 
year 1951 to 10,000 at the end of fiscal vear 1952 as a consequence of attaining a 
7,200 pilot training rate in fiscal year 1952. To support this increased load addi- 
tional installations are required. These additional flying training stations may 
be — under two categories: Air Force operated and civilian contract 
operated. 


Air Force operated 


By the end of fiseal year 1951 there will be 15 Air Force installations in operation. 
The program of installations provides for the activation of 9 new stations during 
fiseal year 1952, making a total of 24 active installations at the end of fiscal vear 
1952. For comparative purposes, the costs per installation month (operation of 
one installation for one month) of Air Force operated flying training stations in 
fiseal year 1951 and 1952 are shown: 


l 
Per installation month of operation F “rn a F ae year 
¥O 952 


Average monthly civilian employment. - - a ee kd 600 661 


Average monthly expenditure for pay of civilian personnel ee | $165, 416 | $181, 017 
Average monthly expenditures for supplies, equipment, and contractual 
services 1 ALE: lp se TS SI pe eS ue Sey ea ara ee 9, 010 36, 628 


Average monthly total expenditures ko err eey 174, 420 217, 645 








The increase in estimated costs in fiscal year 1952 over fiscal year 1951 is the 
result of: 

(a) Wage Board increases in pay of ungraded civilian employees; 

(b) Overtime pay resulting from a 6-day-per-week operation in Air Training 
Command during the period when peak training loads are being attained: 

(c) A full vear’s reflection of expanded local purchase authority, in accordance 
with an Air Force regulation published during fise*l year 1951. 

(d) Costs for initial stocking of locally purchased supplies and materials at the 
nine stations being aetivated in fiscal vear 1952, 
Civilian contract operated 

During fiscal vear 1951 contracts are being let for operation and maintenance 
of five besie flying training stations at an average cost of $3,000,000 per con- 
tract. During fiseal vear 1952, contracts for five new stations will be awarded, in 
addition to the renewal of four of the five contracts awarded in fiscal vear 1951. 
(Although all five of the contract-operated basic flying stations activated in fiseal 
vear 1951 will continue in operation the contract on one will not expire until 
30 June 1952; therefore no provision for its renewal is included in this estimate). 

In addition to the maintenance and operation of these bases, the rehabilitation 
of the five additional installations will be accomplished by the contractor at an 
estimated cost of $550,000 per installation. 

The total requirements are itemized as follows: 
Renewal of contracts of 4 basic flving training stations in existence 

in fiseal vear 1951_ __ ~~ afd) oe ea su Mz = ._. $12, 000, 000 
Contract operation of 5 new stations 15, 000, 000 
Rehabilitation of the 5 new stations_. __- eerie. ae : 2, 750, 000 


29, 750, 000 


Technical training 

This estimate provides for maintenance and operation of seven Air Force- 
operated technical-training stations at which such technical specialists as aircraft 
mechanies, communications technicians, photographers, and armament workers 
are trained. 


$4328—51—pt. 4-33 
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The costs per ins tallation-month of operation of the technical-training instal|a- 


tions in fiscal year 1952 as compared to fiscr! year 1951 are indicated in ty 
table below: 





Per installation-month of operation 





Average monthly civilian employment 


Average monthly expenditure for pay of civilian personnel $245, 190 
Average monthly evemcenen for supplies, equipment and contractual serv- 





45, 415 








The additional cost per installation-month reflects an increase in average stude?' 
load from 40,490 in fiscal year 1951 to 69,300 in fiscal vear 1952, which is to be 
supported by the same number of installations. Greater utilization of existing 
bases necessitates an increase in employment to meet programed objectives, and 
additional overtime requirements for civilian personnel. Wage-board adjust- 
ments for ungraded civilian employees also increase the personnel costs. A 
corresponding increase in nonpersonnel requirements for utilities, loeally pur- 
chased supplies and materials, and contractual services is also related to thi 
increased utilization of technical-training facilities. 


Indoctrination training 


The indoctrination-training student load will increase from 51,000 in fiscal year 
1951 to a peak of 68,200 in fiscal vear 1952. Activation of a third indoctrination 
training station is necessary (a) to accommodate this peak student load; (b) to 
make possible a course length of 13 weeks, as compared with a present course 
length of 8 weeks: and (c) to provide mobilization expansion potential in the 
period after student loads have a leveled off. 

The cost per installation-month at indoctrination training stations in fiscal year 
1952 as compared to fiscal year 1951 is itemized as follows: 





Per installation-month of operation ies taal | Fiscal year 


Average monthly civilian employment 


Average monthly expenditure for pay of civilian personnel... 
Average monthiy expenditures for supplies, aatettniate and contractual | 
Gh RS Pa ane PSEEY Pee 


Average monthly total expenditures. ___- US aneaheten : 273, 952 


The additional personnel costs per installation-month reflect requirements to 
support an increase in the average training load in fiscal year 1952. 

The increases are attributable to— 

(a) Requirements for additional civilian personnel to operate and maintain 
facilities which were in the process of construction or rehabilitation during fiscal! 
year 1951; and 

(b) Overtime costs associated with the maintenance and operation of 
indoctrination-training stations on a 6-days-per-week basis during that 
period when peak training loads are being attained. 

It is to be noted that nonpersonnel costs per installation-month reflect a slight 
decrease in fiscal year 1952 when compared to fiscal year 1951. The reason for 
this decrease is that requirements for initial stocking of coal and other locally 
procured items of supply and material associated with the activation in fiscal! 
year 1951 of the second indoctrination training center were substantially greater 
than similar requirements related to the activation of the third indoctrination- 
training installation in fiscal year 1952. 


Professional training 


Funds included in this estimate will provide for maintenance and operation of 
two installations supporting the professional-training program. Requirements 
in fiscal year 1952 reflect an end-year student load of 1,700 as compared to 1,500 
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at the end of fiscal year 1951. Requirements for professional training and the 
costs associated therewith remain relatively stable in fiscal year 1952. 

In summary, the total funds requested under this project, aside from require- 
ments for the contractual operation of training facilities, will be used by the 
Air Force to pay 24,317 civilian man-years of employment to be utilized in the 
maintenance and operation of Air Force installations. Employers’ contributions 
under Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 (Public Law 734, 8ist Cong., 
2d sess.), to support that portion of the civilian man-years to which the law 
applies, will also be paid from these funds, as will the costs of utilities, supplies 
and material purchased locally, contractual laundry, and temporary-duty travel 
of personnel incident to the accomplishment of base maintenance and operations 
functions. The estimated requirements for these types of expenses have been 
determined on the basis of actual experience factors. 
























Basb OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, AiR Force RESERVE 





Mr. Sixes. Now will you proceed to 448—-R? 

Colonel Dany. This estimate provides for the operation and main- 
tenance of facilities required to support the Reserve program, broken 
down between the “Reserve training centers,” $3,551,000, and the 
“Volunteer Reserve units,’”’ $949,000. 

As explained before, the Air Force Reserve centers will operate at 
30 different locations and will provide training for 4,680 officers and 
23,550 airmen. This training is primarily of a technical or adminis- 
trative nature. Also, the training centers are responsible for the 
administration of the reservists. 

Of the 30 Reserve training centers, 16 will occupy facilities on a 
tenant basis at installations under the normal jurisdiction of military 
organizations; the remaining 14 will be the sole occupants of installa- 
tions, with consequently greater responsibility for operating and 
maintenance responsibilities. The fund requirement for the operation 
and maintenance of the Air Force Reserve training centers consists 
of $2.1 million for pay of civilian personnel and $1.5 million for non- 
personnel purposes. In connection with the training of Volunteer 
Air Reserve units, $949,000 is to provide for all of the non-personnel- 
type items, such as temporary-duty travel, communications, rental 
of utilities, local purchases of supplies and materials. 

Of the total requirement under this fund, $2.1 is for pay of civilians 
and $2.4 million is for nonpersonnel purposes. 






CONTRACT CIVILIAN SCHOOLS 















. Mr. Ritey. You have 10 contract civilian schools now? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixny, Do you find that you get more economical training 
there than you do at stations operated by the Army? 

Colonel Dany. We think the training is on a like basis. In other 
words, we have not really had a chance to analyze the operation of one 
of these contract stations for any period of time. We feel it will be as 
economical on the contract basis as it will be on one of our own 
bases. We have not had experience yet in the operation of the stations 
(o determine whether that would be true. 

Mr. Ritey. I am just wondering what the idea was of getting these 
contract civilian stations unless you thought they could operate on a 
more economical basis. 

Colonel Dany. There are several reasons. First of all, in the item 
of cost per flying hour, we feel that will be reasonably close as to 
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military versus civilian. Secondly, it permits us to do training with 
less military personnel involved. On a military training base, {hp 
average personnel required to run it is about 3,000; on a contrac 
school, the number of military is 81, including 24 officers and 57 air. 
men. Those are there on a supervisory basis and to maintain the 
records of students and provide supplies and supervision of the flying. 
So, on that basis, we can do the job with less military personne! jf 
we go to contract training. Thirdly, there is a ready source of pilots 
available to the civilian contractors. Many former Air Force pilots 
| are hired to act as instructors. There are several advantages, as you 
can see, in gomg to the contract type of training. , 
Mr. Riteysa Do you contemplate employing any more civilian 
instructors or making further contracts, or are you going to use these 
for a while? 
Colonel Dany. We are going to use these for a while. One station 
as yet has not been selected, and that does not come in until the latter 
part of 1952. 
















Base OPprerRATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 









CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 












Mr. Tarer. Is this item very largely for civilian personnel? 
Mr. Raymonp. $81,132,000 of the total requirement is for the pay 
of personnel. 

Mr. Tarer. What is the rest of it? 

Mr. Raymonp. The difference between the $129,070,000 request 
and the figure I just gave is for the pay of other than personnel, such 
as contractual services, supplies, and so forth. 









CLASSIFICATIONS 





TRAINING 









Mr. Tarpr. You have it broken down another way in here into 
“Flying traming,’”’ “Technical training,” “Indoctrination training,” 
and ‘Professional training.’’ Tell us what those four items mean. 

Colonel Dany. We broke this down for clarification, inasmuch as 
these vary—flying, technical, indoctrination, and_ professional. 

Mr. Taner. “Flying training”’ is to teach them to fly, I suppose. 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. “Technical training’ is the train- 
ing of the people in the technical skills, such as airplane and engine 
mechanics, dope and fabrie workers, radio operators, and radio 
repairmen. ‘Indoctrination training” is training of recruits. 

Mr. Taner. What comes under projects 443 and 444; what is the 
difference between that and this? 

Colonel Dany. The “Professional training’ which we have indi- 
cated here is professional training which is conducted on two stations 
in the Air Foree—Maxwell and Gunter Field. That is for the Air 
War College, command and staff schools, and for special type ol 
schools, such as schools for the training of comptrollers, intelligence 
staff officers, electronics staff officers, and logistics staff officers. _ 

We also have a squadron officers’ school which we run under this 
program. In addition, we also have a number of programs conducte( 
at these stations which come under the medical services—staff courses 
and special technician courses. : 
Those are the types of courses we are talking about under “ Profes- 


sional training.” 
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EXPENDITURES BY TYPE OF TRAINING 


Mr. Taser. How much money did you spend on each of those four 
projects last year? 

Colonel Dany. In 1951 we spent $43.5 million in “ Flying training”’’; 
$22.1 million in ‘Technical training’’; $5.8 million in “ Indoctrination 
training’; and $4.2 million in “Professional military training.” 












DETAIL OF FLYING TRAINING REQUEST 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Again I find no breakdown of the $82 million 
item for “‘Flying training.’’ All I see is that $29,750,000 of it is for 
“Cjvilian contract-operated training.”’ 

Colonel Dany. I can give you a breakdown of the $82 million by 
each station in the “Flying training” as well as in ‘Technical,’ 
“Indoctrination,” and “Professional training.”” We have the number 
of man-years of civilian employees involved; we have the amount of 
money associated with the purchase of supplies and services. We 
have that broken down for each station. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. How many civilian personnel are involved? 

General Lyncu. As of 30 June 1952, 27,449 in project 448. As of 
30 June 1951, we had 21,429. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. For which you are asking $81 million plus, 
or roughly $4,000 per civilian personnel. How many students is it 
contemplated will be included in this flying training? 

Colonel Dany. Flying training is gaged by the undergraduate 
pilot-production rate. 

Mr. WiaGteswortu. What does that rate mean? 

Colonel Dany. That rate means that 1 year after having achieved 
that rate—which will be in January 1952—1 year from that date we 
will be putting out 7,200 pilots in our undergraduate training. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. You turn out 7,200 in what time? 

Colonel Dany. The training course is 13 months. We will turn 
out 7,200 in 1 vear. Jt is an annual training rate. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. And, to turn out those 7,200 pilots, you are 
asking for 21,429 civilian personnel? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir. That includes the civilian personnel re- 
quired for the support of the other types of programs, also. 





MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS PERSONNEL 
Mr. Wiae.eswortu. What is the civilian personnel we are con- 
sidering here? 

General Lyncu. Project 443 is concerned with the civilian personnel 
on which the training group rests. We are talking about the per- 
sonnel and the supplies associated with the school itself. In Nos. 
448 and 448-R we have the people and the supplies required to main- 
tain the establishment on which the school is operated. 

Mr. WigeLteswortn. Do you mean desk workers? 

General Lyncu. Those are a wide variety of personnel. They 
operate 46 stations, many of which include a complete active flying 
school. They maintain aircraft and motor vehicles; they operate 
the supply and food services, provide the medical service, our police, 
repair the utilities as well as operate the utilities. In the adminis- 
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trative field, it takes care of the commanding officer and his s'a{f. 
the comptroller, the inspector, civilian and military personnel, admin- 
istration for the establishment, the judge advocate, the chaplain, 
the ground safety, flying safety, and a number of other miscellaneois 
activities associated with operating an Air Force establishment. 

Mr. WiecGiesworta. And for that whole overhead of the schools 
you are asking about 400 or 500 per installation? 

General Lyncu. Yes, sir. It varies with the size of the installation 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. On top of that, you have this contract a! 
force; do you not? 

General Lyncu. In the school itself —— 

Mr. Wice.ieswortu. I am talking about the civilian contract 
operated schools. 

Colonel Dany. In connection with the civilian contract operated 
schools, we have about eight civilians employed by the Government 
associated with each station. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. What is this $29 million for? 

Colonel Dany. That is to pay the contractor for providing the 
flying and facilities for conducting the flying operation on a particular 

eld. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Is it such work as has just been described, 
or is it instructional? 

Cvlonel Dany. The contractor provides the operation of the base 
and the training. 

General Lyncu. There is no duplication in that, because the con- 
tractor runs one establishment for which he is paid an agreed-upon 
sum out of the $29 million. We operate the Air Force establishments 
out of the civilian personnel that is set up in No. 448 in terms of the 
money for civilian personnel. 

Mr. Wicciesworts. How many installations are operated by 
contractors? 

General Lyncu. Ten. 

Mr. Wicc.ieswortH. That looks like it is more expensive to 
operate under contract than when you do it yourself. 

Colonel Dany. I think the explanation for that is that it is a 
different type of service which we are obtaining. The contract schoo! 
operator actually provides the flying instruction and the ground in- 
struction, the maintenance of the aircraft, and runs the base. He does 
that all within the amount of money provided for in the contract 
As far as military installations are concerned in this particular project, 
that merely provides for the pay of civilians, and services and supplies 
associated with operating a military base. 

For example, out of this money the contractor must pay his flying 
instructors and, as far as the military bases are concerned, the pay 
of the pilots and so forth is not included in this particular project. 


Masor Repairs AND Minor ConstRUCTION 
WITNESS 


LT. COL. C. M. TURNER, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS, DCS, 
MATERIEL 


Mr. Stxes. Now, Colonel Dany, let us take up project 449, “Major 
repairs and minor construction,’”’ and project 449—R, ‘‘Major repairs 
and minor construction for the Air Force Reserve.”’ 
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Colonel Dany. My principal witness on this project, Mr. Chairman, 
is Colonel Turner, of the Directorate of Installations, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Matériel. 





REDUCTIONS IN ALL ACTIVITIES 
















Mr. Sixes. Colonel Turner, if you will show us how you can make 
a corresponding reduction in all activities from one fiscal vear to the 
next as you are showing in this particular one, I think you can do a 
lot of business with this committee and be very popular while doing it. 

Colonel Turner. The principal reason for such a drastic reduction 
in this area is that during the past fiscal year we did a great deal of 
rehabilitation on training command stations that are to ‘be activated 
during the earlier part of this year. 

Mr. Sixes. And that work is no longer necessary? 

Colonel Turner. That work is no longer necessary. 









GENERAL STATEMENT 













The estimate of $10,930,000 to provide for major repairs and minor 
construction for training support installations covers work which is 
beyond the capabilities of routine day-to-day maintenance. 

The Air Force installations utilized by the training program may be 
divided into four general categories—indoctrination centers, technical 
training schools, flying training schools, and the facilities of the Air 
University. Due to the training mission involving comparatively 
large numbers ef students and necessitating classrooms and mock-up 
traiing devices, structures constitute the principal plant facilities at 
training installations. 

The expansion of the Air Force requiring the reactivation and 
rehabilitation of inactive facilities and the utilization of unused 
facilities at existing bases accounts for the principal portion of this 
estimate. Due to the use of substandard materials and emergency 
expedients during the course of original construction of many of the 
temporary frame buildings now being brought back into use at train- 
ing support installations, considerable rehabilitation and repair work 
is required to make them usable. In providing plant facilities for the 
expanded Air Force, we are following the policy that no new facility 
will be constructed if an existing facility can be practically and 
economically rehabilitated or modified to fulfill the requirements. 
For the most part the reactivated and rehabilitated facilities have 
been lying idle for a number of years with little maintenance or care 
and are generally in very poor condition. Rehabilitation of these 
facilities consists of restoring them insofar as is reasonable to a con- 
dition substantially equivalent to their original or designed capacity 
or efficiency. To enable the most efficient operation and to reduce 
future maintenance and operational costs, the replacement of obsolete 
and substandard facilities with modern items is being accomplished 
in the course of this rehabilitation work. Also, where necessary, 
alterations, modifications and minor construction, required to adapt 
the rehabilitated facilities for their planned operational use, is being 
done as a part of the rehabilitation work. 

The major repair and rehabilitation portion of this estimate, amount- 
ing to $9,130,000 may be grouped for discussion into repairs to struc- 
tures, utilities, and airfield pavements. 
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STRUCTURAL REPAIRS 


Structural repairs at training installations are confined mostly io 
frame buildings, more than half of which are of temporary construc- 
tion. One of the causes of major repairs beyond recurrent day-to-day 
maintenance capabilities is that the designed life of many of our 
structures has already been exceeded. Lack of new construction to 
replace the temporary wartime construction necessitates major repairs 
to keep the facilities usable. The underpinning of many of these 
frame buildings has rotted and needs to be replaced. Roof trusses 
and floors, in many instances, are sagging and must be replaced or 
reinforced. The tar-paper coverings and roofing materials of theater- 
of-operations type buildings, that is, temporary wartime buildings, 
are rotting and tearing away. Wood sidings on many of the more 
substantial frame buildings have warped, checked, and cracked due 
to unseasoned lumber used in construction and to lack of painting. 
Wood platforms at warehouses and steps of many buildings have 
rotted to such an extent that replacement is necessary. Specific 
examples of major structural repair projects are: 

Keesler Air Force Base, technical training base at Biloxi, Miss.: 
Replace 12 wooden warehouse platforms with concrete at an estimated 
cost of $15,160. Existing platforms have deteriorated and are unsafe 
for regular use. 

Williams Air Force Base, advanced single-engine base at Chandler, 
Ariz.: Rehabilitate hardwood floors in NCO single units that have 
cracked, at an estimated cost of $32,828. Present floors were installed 
green, and shrinkage has opened them up. 

Randolph Air Force Base, medium bomb CCTS base at San 
Antonio, Tex.: Rehabilitate concrete floors in base engineering shop 
at an estimated cost of $48,000. Floors have settled unevenly as 
much as 12 inches at various points, and broken in many places. 

Lackland Air Force Base, indoctrination center at San Antonio, 
Tex.: Replace handrails and stair treads in mobilization-type bar- 
racks that have worn beyond safe use, at estimated cost of $37,802. 

Vance Air Force Base, advanced multiengine flying school at Enid, 
Okla.: Rehabilitate railroad siding to restore spur to acceptable and 
serviceable condition, at estimated cost of $13,478. 


MAJOR REPAIRS TO UTILITY SYSTEMS 


Major repairs and rehabilitation of utility systems require a great 
amount of work with very little visible results. In addition to repairs 
and replacement of water, sewerage, and electric systems, we have 
repairs and replacement of aviation-gasoline systems; rehabilitation of 
heating plants and steam lines; the repair of refrigeration equipment: 
and the work involved in the replacement of defective and obsolete 
airfield lighting svstems. The expansion of the Air Force, causing 
additional use of facilities at many installations, has resulted in over- 
loaded conditions on the utilitv systems, requiring in many instances 
rather extensive major rehabilitation work. Examples of major 
repairs to utility svstems are: 

Randolph Air Force Base, medium bomb CCTS base at San 
Antonio, Tex.: Replace portions of the street-lighting cable, which is 
beyond economical repair, at an estimated cost of $29,980. 
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Lackland Air Foree Base, indoctrination center at San Antonio, 
Tex.: Replace obsolete and deteriorated hot-water heaters in 14 
barracks, at estimated cost of $8,000. 
3 Lackland Air Force Base, indoctrination center at San Antonio, 
- ‘Tex.: Rehabilitate pumping equipment at deep wells Nos. 1 and 2 to 
' compensate for low-water table, at estimated cost of $8,050. 
3 Vance Air Force Base, advanced multiengine flying school at Enid, 
Okla.: Replace airfield lighting, N-S runway, at estimated cost of 
$35,000. Present runway marker lights are obsolete flash type, 
located on the outer edge of a 75-foot abandoned shoulder, and ean be 
kept operational only by constant and excessive repair. Night- 
training mission necessitates the replacement of the main runway 
system with the latest airfield-lighting equipment. 





MAJOR REPAIRS TO AIRFIELD PAVEMENTS 


The pavements at our training installations constitute a sizable 
portion of permanent construction. Although they were considered 
permanent when constructed and are carried as such now, in effect, 
many of our airfield pavements are now in the same position as our 
temporary structures—they must have major repairs. With the 
development of new types of aircraft, which are heavier than those 
_ for which the pavements were designed, the pavements at many 
installations are being subjected to pressure they cannot take and 
' are breaking up. Strengthening, overlays, and improvements of 
these pavements are required in most cases. However, until authority 
and funds are available to reconstruct runway, taxiways, or aprons, 
it is necessary to make major repairs to the existing pavements to 
keep them operational. Examples of major repair projects to airfield 
pavements are: 

Chanute Air Force Base, technical training base at Rantoul, DL: 
Resurface 27,700 square vards parking areas with 1}; inches asphaltic 
concrete, at an estimated cost of $49,300. The existing pavement has 
deteriorated to the extent that original asphalt binder is beyond eco- 
nomical repair. 

Reese Air Force Base, advanced multiengine flying school at 
Lubbock, Tex.: Resurfacing runways at Abernathy Auxiliary Field, 
at estimated cost of $130,000. Rehabilitation is made necessary by 
failure of poor base material immediately under the asphaltic treat- 
ment. 

Mather Air Force Base, bomb training base at Sacramento, Calif.: 
Rehabilitate roads, streets, parking areas, and sidewalks at estimated 
cost of $29,600. These pavements have deteriorated beyond eco- 
nomical repair from extensive heavy traffic, and have become raveled 
and checked allowing seepage of moisture to base course, causing major 
base failures. 






























MODIFICATION AND MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


The second principal portion of this estimate, as will be noted on 
page 339, is for modification and minor construction work amounting 
to $1,800,000. This work is necessitated by the expanded Air Force 
and changes in the types of aircraft and equipment that the Air Force 
is now utilizing. For example, modifying facilities at technical and 
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flying training installations which were designed for reciprocatiny 
engines for jet-engine use, modifying fuel systems to take care of j«1 
fuel and to provide hydrant refueling of aircraft, alterations and moii- 
fications to provide for electronic training, and so forth. The estimate 
also provides for enlargement of classrooms and additional classrooms 
due to Air Force expansion, and for the extension of the utility systems 
where necessary. Specific examples of these modifications and mino: 
construction projects which are required to adapt existing facilities 
to the changed operational requirements and expanded Air Force are: 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base—technical training base a 
Cheyenne, Wyo.: Construct addition to building T-809 for necessary 
classrooms to eliminate overcrowded conditions and shorten studei 
training period. Estimated cost, $13,277. 

Lowry Air Force Base—technical training and flexible gunnery base 
at Denver, Colo.: Install 3,419 linear feet 6-inch water main and 7 fire 
hydrants along full length of west ramp, apron No. 2, to provide fire 
protection in flight-line area, at an estimated cost of $21,600. 

Chanute Air Force Base—technical training base at Rantoul, I!|.: 
Install improved lighting in classrooms, school No. 2 (building P—2) as 
present candlepower is inadequate. As present circuits are fully 
'oaded, flurorescent lighting is to be used, as it will provide increased 
lighting with no increase in current. Estimated cost, $31,552. . 

Nellis Air Force Base—combat-crew training and fighter gunnery 
base at Las Vegas, Nev.: Relocate building T-407 and add to AlO 
office to provide more work space, at an estimated cost of $10,200. 
Relocate building T-311 at vacant lot near main gate to be used by 
APM, AP, and security officer. Relocate building T-412, radio- 
transmitting building away from A/C maintenance hangar to eliminate 
interference. 


Goodfellow Air Force Base—basic flying base at San Angelo, Tex.: 
Install culvert pipe in open ditches at an estimated cost of $12,300. 
Ditches collect water from airplane wash racks, and installation of 
culvert pipe will eliminate soil erosion and breeding areas for 
mosquitoes. 

Colonel TurNER. My prepared statement shows examples of differ- 
ent types of major repairs and the amount of construction. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Turner, is all the money now requested ab- 
solutely essential for the fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel Turner. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Sikes. Let’s suppose you did not get it. 

Colonel Turner. If we did not get it, sir, we could not rehabilitate 
some of the stations that we plan to activate and the training program 
would be materially delayed. 

Mr. Stxes. How much of the money is for the activation of new 
stations? 

Colonel Turner. Roughly, $5,500,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Suppose you did not get the remainder. 

Colonel Turner. If we did not get the remainder there would be a 
number of major repairs that are required for pavements, utilities, 
and buildings that could not be done. It would seriously handicap 
our operations. 
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Mr. Sixes. How does it happen that that was not done in 1951? 

Colonel TurNER. A good portion of it was, sir, but with a plant 
investment of several hundred millions, portions of the facilities 
wear out. It is a continual replacement of facilities. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Srxes. In general, does the same explanation hold true for 
project 449-R? 

Colonel TurNER. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. You have major repairs and rehabilitation, $9,130,000, 
and you have other items involving $1,800,000. Now, that is three 
times as much as you had 2 years ago in 1950. 

Colonel TurNER. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need three times as much? 

Colonel TurRNER. This is largely because of the stations that we 
are bringing into service have been lying idle and need substantial 
rehabilitation, sir. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much have you actually spent of the $37,000,000 
that was provided for you last year? 

General Asensio. Our 449 was 99.4 percent obligated and 449-R, 
95.3 percent. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Do you have a list of the major repair and 
rehabilitation items? 

Colonel TurNER. I have in my prepared statement some typical 


examples, but not specifically a complete list. 

Mr. WicGieswortuH. Do you have a list? 

Colonel Turner. I do have a complete list of each item making up 
the total. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. Where is it? 

Colonel Turner. I have it in draft form here, the total number of 
projects, but it is quite voluminous. 

Mr. WieGtesworru. Are they all small projects? 

Colonel TurNER. Small projects and some large. They average 
roughly about $25,000 to $30,000. 


EXAMPLES OF LARGER PROJECTS 


Mr. Stxes. Give us a few examples. 

Colonel Turner. An example would be at Randolph Air Force 
Base, to replace a portion of the electric cable, $30,000. 

Another example, Lackland Air Force Base, indoctrination center, 
to replace obsolete and deteriorated hot-water heaters in 14 barracks, 
estimated $8,000. 

Mr, Taser. Give us the big ones. Pick them out over $100,000. 

Colonel Turner. Here is one at Reese Air Force Base, a multiengine 
flying training school, resurfacing runways at Abernathy Auxiliary 
Field, at an estimated $130,000. There are two asphaltic runways 
at that field. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any projects that run into larger sums 
than that? 

Colonel Turner. Usually the paving projects are the ones that 
run into large sums of money. That is for the resurfacing of paving for 
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keeping water out of the subsurface. These range from $100,009 
to $500,000. 

The other projects, such as repairs to the buildings and structures 
generally, are much smaller. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. Is there any new building construction jn 
this program? 

Colonel Turner. Some building additions, but they are all under 
$50,000. That is the legal limit for the three services. for new con- 
struction from maintenance funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of this is due to green material that 
was used in World War II? 

Colonel Turner. I cannot say specifically, but a great deal of it is 
the replacing of inferior plumbing equipment and pipes and _ the 
replacing of equipment of substandard type, such as wooden water 
tanks. 

Mr. Scrivner. You told us about that this morning. This is a 
different program? 

Colonel Turner. That isright. The type of rehabilitation is some- 
what similar because of the similarity of installations. In the tempo- 
rary theater-of-operations type building that we are having to re- 
habilitate, the use of green lumber used during original construction is 
substantially increasing the cost of rehabilitation. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of it is due to termites? 

Colonel Turner. | could not tell you that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you not talked to any of the engineering 
officers in the field that have given you a report on what is happening 
and why they have made this request? This is a cumulative request 
that comes up to you? 

Colonel Turner. That is right. Some of it is due to termite dam- 
age and dry rot, but what portion I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you are presenting is accumulation of re- 
quests from the various fields over the country? 

Colonel Turner. That have been screened to eliminate projects 
which we feel should not be accomplished, or not within the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Most of which you have no personal knowledge of. 

Colonel Turner. A good portion of them I have personal know!- 
edge of, but on most of them I do not have full details of cause 
available. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have personal knowledge, I think that you 
should be able to answer my question. That is all. 

Mr. S1xes. Thank you very much. 


OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


COL. P. C. ASHWORTH, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DCS,OPER- 
ATIONS 

MAJ. THOMAS A. DAFFRON, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DCS, 
COMPTROLLER 

R. C. APPEL, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DCS, COMPTROLLER 

H. O. CROW, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS, COMPTROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT 8S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Stxes. Now, we will take up program 450, operational support, 
and insert page 341 of the justifications in the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows: ) 
OPERATIONAL SuPPoRT 


Summary of obligations by projects 







1950, | 1951, 


hier. L Ors 
Description } actual estimated Be ! " 
obligations obligations —! 











(1) | (2) (3) (4) 


DIRECT ORLICATIONS 





Base maintenance and operations ....458 | $145,114, 853 | $228, 874, 000 $275, 000, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction ....459 22, 593, 530 54, 450, 000 55, 000, 000 














Total direct obligations. ______ : : 167, 708, 383 283, 324, 000 330, 000, 000 








REIMBURSARLE ORLICATIONS 






Base maintenance and operations : 458 1, 345, 823 1, 900, 000 3. 000, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction 459 0 165, 000 100, 000 












Total reimbursable obligations 





345, 823 2, 065, 000 3, 100, 000 








Total obligations nae Ask s : 169, 054, 206 285, 389, 000 333, 100, 000 








General Asensio. Our witness on program. 450 is Col. P. C. Ash- 
worth of the Office of the Director of Operations, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Operations. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

















Mr. Stxes. Do you wish to make a general statement on operational 
support, or do you wish to go directly to base maintenance and 
operation? 

Colonel AsHwortu. I have a prepared statement that I would like 
to read. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: The operational 
support program provides funds for the operation and maintenance 
of those installations and facilities programed im the support and 
conduct of the air operational missions of the United States Air Force. 
Such missions include strategic bombing, tactical reconnaissance, 
fighter escort, fighter interceptor, airborne troop carrier and trans- 
port services, tactical air support to ground troops, and the air de- 
fense of the continental United States including the operation of the 
aircraft warning system. The success of such primary air operational 
missions is directly related to the existence of complete ground sup- 
port rendered by strategically located and efficiently operated in- 
stallations and facilities. 

The development of the installation program to support the air 
operational mission of the United States Air Force includes considera- 
tions of the maximum utilization of existing active installations and 
facilities. Existing active installations are utilized to the fullest 
extent possible and wherever feasible two or more wings are located 
on one installation. Furthermore, the geographical locations gov- 
erened by the Air Force planned unit deployment in the air defense 
net as well as strategic unit deployment in the overseas areas were 
considered. Such a consideration is reflected in the fact that 48 of 
the 63 additional installations will be activated in overseas areas to 
support planned unit deployment. The remaining 15 installations to 
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be activated in the continental United States will support those units 
which cannot be accommodated at existing installations in the de- 
velopment of air defense capabilities. 

The United States Air Force program of installations provides for a 
total of 215 major operational support installations during fiscal! 
year 1952, which is a net increase of 55 active installations over the 
fiscal year 1951 end positions. However, there will be 63 additional! 
installations activated during fiscal year 1952, as certain installations 
activated on an interim basis in fiscal year 1951 will revert to an 
inactive status in fiscal year 1952. The operation of these installa- 
tions are expressed in terms of installation-months of operation (i. e. 
the operation of an installation for 1 month during the fiscal year) 
results in a total of 2,485 installation-months of operation during 
fiscal year 1952, which is an increase of 851 over fiscal year 1951. 

In addition to the maintenance and operation of major active 
installations it is necessary to provide facilities for such supporting 
functions as Air Weather Service, Airways and Air Communications 
Service, and an effective radar-early-warning system including the 
aircraft control and warning sites and filter centers. 

Major repair, rehabilitation, and modification requirements are 
based upon definitive projects which have been thoroughly reviewed 
by technical personnel of this headquarters. These projects provide 
for the rehabilitation of airfield operational facilities such as runways, 
refueling systems, and taxiways to usable standards. Further, the 
reactivation of additional installations to accommodate additional! 
units entering military service and the increased utilization of existing 
bases necessitates the restoration of deteriorated buildings, structures, 
and utility systems. Requirements have also been included for those 
minor modification and alteration projects generated by operational! 
characteristics. 

As stated above, the successful accomplishment of the primary air 
operational missions is directly related to the existence of efficiently 
operated installations and facilities. Failure to provide the necessary 
maintenance and operations funds will definitely retard the achieve- 
ment of the Air Force combat potential necessary for the conduct of 
defensive and offensive operational missions. 


ACTIVITIES OF STATION SUPPORT 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel, will you take a typical case and tell me just 
what is done at that base under this appropriation? 

General Lyncn. We have tactical units, such as medium bomber, 
heavy bomber, fighter units, and the installations on which they are 
housed, and from which they operate. 

These are the operational units in the Air Force as distinguished 
from the training units, the logistic units of the Air Matériel Com- 
mand, and the research and development units. They have on the 
station the command, administrative, and support structure which 
operates the major stations and includes, for example, in the support 
area, the necessary maintenance for the aircraft which is beyond the 
capabilities of the mechanics in the tactical organization itself. It 
operates motor vehicles and maintains them. It provides a supply 
service to the tactical units, both technical and general. It provides 
food service for the people that support the activity itself. It pro- 
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vides air police for the security of the station; and in the Strategic Air 
Command, and in the Military Air Transport Command, for example, 
we have increased air police in order to secure the flying facilities that 
might be interrupted by sabotage or subversion and interfere with 
launching a strategic offensive. They not only guard the airplanes 
themselves but the critical areas on the station where combat mate- 
rials are stored, such as the fuel supplies at the staging bases in the 
Northeast, so that there will be no interruption to those operations. 

They have an air installation squadron which takes care of the 
facilities at the base as well as operating and keeping the utilities 
in operational order. They also, in the utilities section, control the 
custodial services. They run the boilers in the various buildings. 

In administration and control, we have the commanding officer 
with his staff, and among those are the comptroller who performs the 
accounting and disbursing for all the activities on the station, a sec- 
tion devoted to statistical reporting service, which permits the major 
commands and headquarters, USAF, to know what is going on, and 
also an office of management analysis which digests those figures and 
presents them in the form to assist the commander in carrying out 
his control function. 

We have the air inspector and such other staff officers as the judge 
advocate, the chaplain, intelligence, flying safety, and then the offices 
devoted to the civilian and military personnel administration. 

That is a summary of the major activities that are conducted within 
the station support area 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Give me the obligation picture for the two projects 
whic h are carried under program 450, “Base maintenane e and opera- 
tion’? and ‘Major repairs and minor construction.” I would like to 
have the obligation figure for 1951. 

General AsENsIo. 99.6 percent for “Base maintenance and opera- 
tion’? and 99.8 percent for ‘‘Major repairs and minor construction.” 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to have the civilian personnel picture on 
June 30, 1951, for each project and the anticipated civilian personnel 
picture for the end of the fiscal year 1952. 

General Lyncu. On June 30, 1951, there were 48,886 civilian 
employees in project 458, and of them 14,000 were overseas. 

On June 30, 1952, we estimate 54,589 civilian employees on project 
458 with 18, 000 overseas... The bulk of the increase is overseas in the 
Kuropean theater. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, for project 459, give the civilian personnel, 

General Asensio. No civilian personnel in project 459. 


REACTIVATION OF BASES FOR INTERIM PERIOD 


Mr. Sixes. Now, I notice something in your statement, Colonel 
Ashworth, that I would like an explanation on. You say that you 
will have a total of 215 major operational support installations during 
the fiscal year 1952, which is a net increase of 55 active installations 
over the fiscal year 1951 end positions. That, to some extent, ex- 
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plains the fact that you are requesting $330,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1952 as against $283,000,000 for the fiscal year 1951. 

However, you go on to say that there will be 63 additional instal- 
lations activated during the fiscal year 1952 as certain installations 
activated on an interim basis in fiscal year 1951 will revert to an in- 
active status in the fiscal year 1952. 

I would like for you to explain what is taking place there because j| 
seems to me that the reactivation of bases on an interim basis and to 
close those and activate others is an expensive operation. It would 
be much more logical to activate the base that you intend to continue 
to operate. 

Will you comment on that? 

Colonel Ashworth Yes. When the Air National Guard squad- 
rons and the Air Reserve units were called to active duty in the 
fiscal year 1951, it was necessary to activate on an interim basis 
several stations on which to base those units Unfortunately, many 
of those stations were not tactically or strategically located so as to 
deploy the units in the best manner to provide an effective air defense 
system for the United States. 

We have made very effort to inactivate as small a number of 
these stations as we can, and you will note that there are only eigh' 
stations that we plan to inactivate during the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Sikes. Was it a case of having to have somewhere to go and 
using the best available facility, even though that would not be the 
best available facility at a later date? 

Colonel AsHworru. That is correct. 


Masor Reparrs anp Minor Construction 


Mr. Sikes. I would like you to give me the story on projects 458 
and 459. 

Colonel Ashworru. I am the principal witness for project 458, 
and | will call on Colonel Turner again for project 459. 

Mr. Sikes. Colonel Turner, we would like to have your statement 
on project 459 at this time, after which time we will question both 
of you 

Colonel Turner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the estimate of $55,000,000 to provide for major repair and minor 
construction for operational support installations covers maintenance 
work which is beyond the capabilities of routine day-to-day main- 
tenance. 

Air Force installations utilized in suppport of the operational pro- 
gram are composed of various types of bomber and fighter bases, 
troop-carrier bases, ports of aerial embarkation, and other specia! 
installations both within and outside the continental United States 
required for the operation of the Air Force. The facilities and main- 
tenance involved are primarily operational in character, with emphasis 
being placed upon the assigned mission of the installation. 

The expansion of the Air Force, requiring the reactivation and 
rehabilitation of inactive facilities and the utilization of unused facil- 
ities at existing bases, accounts for the principal portion of this esti- 
mate. Due to the use of substandard materials and emergency 
expedients during the course of original construction, many of the 
temporary frame buildings now being brought back into use at opera- 
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tional support installations require considerable rehabilitation and 
repair work to make them usable. In providing plant facilities for 
the expanded Air Force, we are following the policy that no new 
facility will be construc ted if an existing facility can be practically 
and economically rehabilitated or modified to fulfill the requirements. 
For the most part the reactivated and rehabilitated facilities have 
been lying idle for a number of years with little maintenance or care 
and are generally in very poor condition. Rehabilitation of these 
facilities consists of restoring them insofar as reasonable to a con- 
dition substantially equivalent to their original or designed capacity 
or efficiency. To enable the most efficient operation and to reduce 
maintenance and operational costs, the replacement of obsolete and 
substandard facilities with modern items is being accomplished in the 
course of this rehabilitation work. Also, where necessary, alterations, 
modifications, and minor construction required to adapt the rehabili- 
tated facilities for their planned operational use is being done as a 
part of the rehabilitation work. 

The major repair and rehabilitation portion of this estimate, amount- 
ing to $39,000,000, may be grouped for discussion into repairs to 
structures, utilities, and airfield pavements. 


STRUCTURAL REPAIRS 


Structural repairs at operational installations are confined mostly 
to frame buildings, more than half of which are of temporary con- 
struction. One of the causes of major repairs beyond routine day- 
to-day maintenance capabilities is that the designed life of many of 


the structures has already been exceeded. Lack of new construction 
to replace the temporary and wartime construction necessitates major 
repairs to keep the facilities usable. The underpinning of many of 
these frame buildings has rotted out and must be replaced. Roof 
trusses and floors in many instances are sagging and must be either 
replaced or reinforced. The tar-paper covering and roofing materials 
of the theater of operations type of building—that is, temporary 
wartime buildings—are rotting and tearing away. Wood sidings on 
many of the most substantial frame buildings have warped, checked, 
and cracked due to unseasoned lumber used in construction and the 
lack of painting. Wooden platforms at warehouses and the steps of 
many buildings have rotted to the extent that replacement is neces- 
sary. Specific examples of major structural repau projects are: 

McChord Air Force Base—Air transport and fighter imterceptor 
base at Tacoma, Wash.: Hangar doors at an estimated cost of $12,000. 
All hangar doors are subject to considerable use from the weather. 
The rubber bumpers and closers are badly deteriorated. The rollers 
need either rebushing or new rollers and general miscellaneous items 
and repairs. 

Westover Air Force Base—Strategic reconnaissance (heavy) and 
fighter interceptor base at Chicopee Falls, Mass.: Renovation of 
floors in 28 administration buildings at an estimated cost of $29,500. 
None of the floors in these buildmgs has had any extensive main- 
tenance work done to them since the base was activated in 1941, and 
as a result the floors have deteriorated beyond economical repair, 
being worn and splintered, with nailheads protruding. 
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Great Falls Air Force Base—Air transport base at Great Falls, 
Mont.: Re-siding of warehouses at an estimated cost of $48,000 
The present sidings of asphalt felt paper and asphalt-coated celotex 
are in a bad state of repair, thus causing continuous maintenance. 


MAJOR REPAIRS TO UTILITY SYSTEMS 


Major repairs and rehabilitation of utility systems required a great 
amount of work with very little visible results. In addition to repairs 
and replacement of water, sewerage, and electric systems, we have 
repairs and replacement of aviation gasoline systems; rehabilitation of 
heating plants and steam lines; the repair of refrigeration equipment ; 
and the work involved in the replacement of defective and obsolete 
airfield lighting systems. The expansion of the Air Force, causing 
additional use of facilities at many installations, has resulted in over- 
loaded conditions of the utility systems, requiring in many instances 
rather extensive major rehabilitation work. Examples of major 
repairs to utility systems are: 

McGuire Air Force Base—Fighter interceptor base and overseas 
replacement depot at Wrightstown, N. J.: Rehabilitate overhead 
electrical system at an estimated cost of $55,000. Utilization of a 
former cantonment area of Fort Dix by a wing headquarters caused 
overloading. 

George Air Force Base—Fighter interceptor and fighter bomb base 
at Victorville, Calif.: Repair all heating plants with the exception of 
combustion apparatus at an estimated cost of $33,000. The rehabili- 
tation of all heating plants with the exception of combustion apparatus 
is necessary to insure the efficient operation of the existing heating 
plants and will consist of repairing the ducts, thermostats, blowers, 
and so forth. 

Kindley Air Force Base—strategic reconnaissance base in Bermuda: 
Clean and desludge base aviation gasoline system, at an estimated 
cost of $20,000. According to standard practice, gas tanks should be 
cleaned every 4 or 5 years. The tanks at this base have not been 
cleaned since their installation approximately 10 years ago. 

Hamilton Air Force Base—fighter interceptor and air-rescue-squad- 
ron base at Hamilton, Calif.: Major repair to No. 3 storm-water pump- 
ing plant at an estimated cost of $20,000. The present plant is of 
wooden frame. Construction and the vibration of pump cause con- 
siderable damages to the structure, utilities lines, and equipment 
thus requiring continuous maintenance. 


MAJOR REPAIR TO AIRFIELD PAVEMENTS 


Pavements at our operational installations constitute a sizable 
portion of the permanent construction. Although they were consid- 
ered permanent when they were built and are carried as such now, in 
effect many of our airfield pavements are now in the same position as 
our temporary structures—they must have major repairs. With the 
development of new types of aircraft which are heavier than those 
for which the pavements were designed, the pavements at many 
installations are being subjected to pressures beyond design limitations 
and are breaking up. Strengthening, overlays, and improvements of 
these pavements with stronger ones is required in most cases. How- 
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ever, until authority and funds to reconstruct runways, taxiways or 
aprons become available, it is necessary to make major repairs to the 
existing pavements to keep them operational. Examples of major 
repair projects to airfield pavements are: 

Sewart Air Force Base, troop carrier and tow target base at 
Smyrna, Tenn.: Repair of north-south runway, at an estimated cost 
of $8,000. Portion of this runway which is asphaltic surfaced has 
deteriorated, creating a hazard to landing of aircraft. 

Great Falls Air Force Base, air transport base at Great Falls, 
Mont.: Repairs to runway 7-25, estimated to cost $91,000. This 
runway, due to design structure, is under strength for present use, 
necessitating continuous patching, including strengthening of sub- 
grade. This repair will consist of repairing necessary subgrade and 
inclusion of a 2%-inch overlay. 

Shaw Air Force Base, tactical reconnaissance and fighter bom- 
bardment at Sumter, S. C.: Resealing concrete joints in runways, 
aprons, and taxiways with rubber and fuel resistant compound, at an 
estimated cost of $75,000. To prevent further deterioration of joints 
last sealed in 1947. Water infiltration of joints is causing continued 
damage. 

Donaldson Air Force Base, liaison helicopter flight base at 
Greenville, S. C.: Reseal joints in runways, hardstands and parking 
aprons, at an estimated cost of $55,000. During reactivation, joint 
sealing became brittle and cracked, permitting water infiltration. 
Resealing required to prevent further damage. 


MODIFICATION AND MINOR CONSTRUCTION WORK 


The second principal portion of this estimate, as will be noted on 
page 347, is for modification and minor construction work amounting 
to $16,000,000. This work is necessitated by the expanded Air Force 
and changes in operational characteristics of aircraft and equipment. 
Modifying fuel systems to take care of jet fuel and to provide hydrant 
refueling of aircraft, modification and provision of facilities to main- 
tain jet rather than reciprocating engines, the provision of facilities for 
new types of weapons, and so forth, are typical examples of required 
work. The estimate also provides for modification of shop and testing 
facilities for the new types of aircraft, enlargement of machine shops, 
warehouses, and incidental office space due to the Air Force expansion 
and to the extension of the utility systems where necessary. Examples 
of these modifications and minor construction projects which are re- 
quired to adapt existing facilities to the changed operational require- 
ments and expanded Air Force are: 

Keflavik Airport—Air Rescue Base in Iceland: Modification of air- 
men’s mess at an estimated cost of $30,000. The existing mess is in- 
sufficient to accommodate expanded activity. Moreover, unsanitary 
condition must be eliminated. Unsanitary condition of interior walls 
and flooring must be corrected in order to utilize. 

Dover Air Force Base—Fighter Interceptor and Air Transport 
Base at Dover, Del.: Install heating system in hangar No. 245 at an 
estimated cost of $22,500. At present no heat is provided in this 
hangar whatsoever. Installation of heating system required to prop- 
erly heat hangar and provide efficient working operation. 
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Larson Air Force Base—Fighter Interceptor and Tow Target Base 
at Moses Lake, Wash.: Aircraft fuel distribution hardstands at an 
estimated cost of $40,000. The construction of concrete hardstands 
for aircraft fuel distribution is required due to lack of proper hard- 
stands and type of fuel being handled. Existing hardstands are no 
longer adequate because of deterioration caused by unavoidable spill- 
age of jet type fuel on asphalt hardstands. 

Lawson Air Force Base—Liaison Helicopter Flight Base at Colum- 
bus, Ga.: Clearing, grading, and draining of runway No. 2 approach 
zone, at an estimated cost of $10,000. Existing approach zone pre- 
sents an extreme flight hazard to air traffic. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, tell the committee briefly what is involved in 
project 459. 

Colonel Turner. Briefly, gentlemen, of the $55,000,000, approxi- 
mately $32,200,000 is for the zone of the interior stations and 
$22,800,000 is for the overseas stations. Of the zone of the interior, 
there is $9,800,000 accounted for by rehabilitation of inactive stations 
that are being brought back into service. There is $3,500,000 for 
the air control and warning stations. Some of the bases that are to 
be reactivated in this budget are: Hutchinson, Yuma, Altus, Ardmore, 
Charleston, Raleigh-Durham, Morrison, and Smoky Hill. 


Base MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


NUMBER OF MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Taser. You told us the number of employees that you had. 
How many man-years do you have? 
General Lyncu. In the fiscal year 1951 we had $38,097 man-years 


in project 458. 
For the fiscal year 1952 the request is for 52,210 man-years. 


DOLLAR INCREASE IN BUDGET 


Mr. Taner. Now, you have quite an increase in dollars. Last 
year you had an increase of $83,000,000, and the next year you have 
an increase of $46,500,000, or something like that, on 458. Why do 
you have to have that extra money? 

Your rehabilitation has been largely accomplished, has it not? 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


General Lyncu. Project 458 is essentially civilian personnel. 

Mr. Taser. That is mostly personnel? 

General Lyncu. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. How much? 

General Lyncu. All civilian personnel. 

Mr. Taser. All salary? 

General Lyncu. No. 

Mr. Taser. What is it if it is not salary? 

General Lyncn. Approximately $161,000,000 of it is civilian per- 
sonnel, and this reflects an increasing program in the employment of 
civilian personnel in project 458 because of the opening of new sta- 
tions during the course of the fiscal year 1951. Further we are open- 
ing some additional stations in the first of the fiscal year 1952. 
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Translated into installation-months, there is an increase of 851 over 
the fiseal year 1951, and the increase is 1,225 over the fiscal year 1950. 

From the standpoint of civilian personnel employed, our average 
cost per installation-month of operation for this particular project 
has dropped from the fiscal years 1950 through 1952. The average 
monthly expenditure for civilian payroll was $77 7,286 in 1950 and it has 
decreased to $64,767 in 1952. 

Mr. Taser. You call this maintenance and operations; is that 
correct? 

General Lyncu. Yes. 

General Asensto. Yes. 

General Lyncn. These are the stations on which our combat units 
are deploved. 


TOTAL MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. Now, in the 440 item you had a request for about 34,000 
employees, or positions, and here you have a request for 54,000; 
34,000 and 34, 000 would total 88,000. Now, where are the other 
employe es in the maintenance and operations item? 

General Lyncn. Project 438, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. Project 438. Let me get this down. Project 438 has 
how many? 

General Lyncu. Project 438 has 34,850. 

Mr. Taser. Thirty-four thousand and what? 

General Lynch Thirty-four thousand eight hundred and fifty. 

Mr. Taser. Project 440 has something like 34,080; that is right, 
is it not? 

General Lyncu. Project 448 proper has 27,000. 

Mr. Taser. Project 440 has 34,000— 

General Lyncn. Project 448 is the one that corresponds to Project 
438. 

Mr. Taser. But they are all maintenance and operations? 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir. You also have additional personnel in 
Projects 431 and 432. 

Mr. Taser. Projects 431 and 432? 

General ANsSENSIO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How much? 

General Lyneu. In Project 431, 81,604. 

Mr. Taser. And Project 432? 

General Lyncu. Forty-three thousand two hundred and sixty-two. 

Mr. Tarer. Forty-three thousand two hundred and sixty-two? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir, and 435 has 1,850. 

Mr. Taner. In this particular item we have 54,000? 

General Lyncu. And 34,850 in 438. 

Mr. Tarer. And here we have 54,589, is that it? 

General Lyncu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tarer. Is that the whole of it? 

General Lyncu. No, sir. 

General Asensio. NO, sir. 

Mr. Tarer. What else do you have? 

General Lyncu. Six thousand, six hundred and thirty-one in 443. 

Mr. Taner. I have that one. 

General Lyncu. And 510 in 447. 
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Mr. Taser. What else? 

General Lyncu. Six hundred and forty in project 448R, Reserve 

Mr. Taner. Now, major repairs and minor construction runs into 
quite a lot of money. Are these maintenance employees in this 
particular one, 458? 

General AsENsio. Yes, sir. 


EXAMPLES OF FACILITIES TO BE REHABILITATED 


Mr. Taser. Is major repairs and minor construction a personne! 
item or not? 

General Asrensio. No, sir; that is a contract operation. 

Mr. Taser. Contract? 

General AsEnsto. Yes, sir. 

. Mr. Taser. Where do you expect to spend $55,000,000, and what 
or? 

Colonel Turner. The principal portion of that is major repair for 
existing installations and rehabilitation of those that are to be brought 
back into service. 

Mr. Taser. What are they? 

Colonel Turner. Well, examples of rehabilitation costs are Hutchi- 
son, Kans., $1,595,000; Yuma, Ariz., $230,000; Altus, $550,000; Ard- 
more, $560,000; Charleston, $400,000; Raleigh-Durham, $475,000. 

Mr. Taser. Is this mainly new construction? 

Colonel TurNEx. No, sir; it is mainly the rehabilitation of facili- 
ties. In trying to eliminate the necessity of new construction, we are 
following a policy of not building any new facility if there is an exist- 
ing facility that can be economically and practically rehabilitated or 
modified. 


NECESSITY FOR PERSONNEL OF BASE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Do you really need anything like the 54,000 employees 
that you are setting up here in 458? 

General Lyncu. Yes, sir. 

In the programing of personnel for the 458 project, which is the 
support of operational units, we have begun studies to reduce the 
number of stations required for the support of these activities. For 
example, a number of units have been doubled up in the course of 
the 1952 program, as compared to the 1951 program, which requires 
less operational support. 

Now, the bulk of the increase, the increase from 1951 to 1952, 
5,703 positions, of those, 3,617 are scheduled for the bases to be 
activated in Europe. There is very little increase in the United 
States in this support area. 

We have accommodated additional units in the zone of the interior 
by doubling up, and have put the increase largely in Europe where we 
are opening new bases. 

Mr. Taper. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


DEFINITION OF PROGRAM SUPPORT 


Mr. WiaeGLesworts. What is the definition of the word “‘support,”’ 
as you use it? 
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General Lyncu. The support program, in general, consists of both 
facilities and personnel needed to aid a combat unit in getting the job 
done. 

Mr. WiceLesworts. But this is not military support, is it? 

General Lyncu. No, sir; this is civilian personnel. 

Now, there are military in this activity, and I was just looking up 
the distribution of Ellington, which is a typical navigation training 
station, which is in project 448, and we have 85 military personnel in 
the air installation squadron with 225 civilians. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. We have had logistical support, we have 
had training support, and now we are talking about operational 
support, and then there is research and testing support, medical 
support, and service-wide support. I notice this operational support 
is said to be for the “maintenance and operation of the installations 
and facilities essential to support such operational missions as,’’ and 
then you include practically all of your different types of strategic and 
tactical commands and so forth. 

General Lyncu. I might explain that point, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

We have 309 total active installations in the Air Force, and in the 
438 project are the installations associated with the Air Matériel 
Command, primarily in the zone of the interior and with our depot 
structure overseas. In project 448, we have the stations which are 
related to the training activity. In project 458, we have the stations 
related to the operational units of the Air Force, the medium bombers, 
and the fighters. 

Mr. WicGieswortnH. But it is only that portion of it that is 
engaged in support, is it not? 

General Lyncu. No. These are the people engaged on the instal- 
lation—— 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. You are talking about 438 installations? 

General Lyncu. For the Air Matériel Command. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HOUSEKEEPING FUNCTIONS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. These support items, as you use the word 
‘support,’ really are what we might call the housekeeping functions 
of the fighting units referred to? 

General Lyncn. That is right, they operate the facility on which 
the unit operates. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. You might just as well have included the 
support along with the main branch of the force in each instance, 
might you not? In other words, none of these units can function 
without support? 

General Lyncu. That is right. 


BUDGET PRESENTATION AND EXPENDITURES 


General Asensio. That is correct, but for one thing. We do have 
items of central procurement provided through the Air Force supply 
system which precludes associating the total procurement for any 
particular one of these operation elements that we have divided 
this way in this section of the budget. 
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Now, the actual difficulty arises from the fact that if we do not 
have it given to you in this fashion then there is no single agency 
on the Air staff which represents the particular area. We were con- 
fronted with that difficulty in operations before, and, consequently, 
we tied it to the various missions, the logistical mission, the traininy 
mission, and this operational mission, and in each area then we have 
a staff section which is primarily responsible and can supervise and 
oversee the particular requirements of that area. 

Mr. Manon. May I ask a question at that point, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth? 

Mr. WicGLeswortsh. Yes, certainly. 


TRANSFERS WITHIN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Now, you go to great pains to enumerate in this book 
of justifications, and to request in your statements, and so forth, par- 
ticular amounts of money for the maintenance of this type of opera- 
tion and activities and the other type of operation, and so forth. 
You have these series of projects in your request. 

Now, in the actual expenditures which are made do you spend 
them along the lines on which the money was requested? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you should be called upon to make a table showing 
transfers within appropriations, what would it probably look like? 

General Asensto. It would show minor variations, because it is 
impossible at the time of preparation of the budget to foresee with 
absolute accuracy exactly what is going to develop with respect to 
the specific requirements in each area 

Mr. Manon. I agree that you are correct. 

General Asensio. Therefore, it is our policy to go ahead, as long 
as the variations are minor, and cumulatively are not large, and to 
proceed with discretion. It is the policy that any major variation be 
announced to the chairman of this committee as the representative of 
the committee, so that we can indicate precisely the reason why that 
deviation is necessary. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to have the attention of the committee. 

I was thinking of making a request that we be furnished information 
Department-of-Defense-wide on these larger variations, or transfers, 
shall we say, within appropriations. 

Now, would it take many man-hours to get that information for the 
Department of Defense? I am speaking, really, of the Department 
of the Air Force, and for the Department of Defense in your opinion, 
General Moore, you could also speak on that. 

General Asensto. It all hinges on your definition of major variation. 

Mr. Manon. For example, if the estimate is $100,000,000 for one 
project, $100,000,000 for another, and $100,000,000 for this project, 
when you have spent the money you have spent $150,000,000 on one, 
$125,000,000 on another, and $75,000,000 on the other, or something 
of that kind. 

General Asensro. That would not be difficult. It is only a question 
of degree. Minor variations are caused by such things as the dif- 
ference in the estimated price for a particular commodity which can 
be very, very small, but necessitate a small adjustment. If you fix a 
particular area of variation which you consider major, such as you 
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have indicated, in the vicinity of $50,000,000, that would be readily 
accomplished. 

Mr. Manon. That was just for illustrative purposes, but say we 
agree that a 10-percent variation, or a $1,000,000 variation, or so 
many millions would be considered as a variation in which we would 
be interested, or any transfer. 

General AsENs1o. Speaking for the Air Foree, a 10-percent varia- 
tion, or $5,000,000 would not be unduly difficult. 

Mr. Manon. My point is why should we sit here for 9 weeks and 
3 days, as we have on this justification, listening to all of these fine 
points upon these different programs if, in the expenditure of the 
money, you do not follow the pattern of the request which is made? 

General Moore, what would you say about this? 

General Moore. It would cost, in my opinion, all of the services, 
the Army, Navy, and Air considerable research to supply information 
on major deviations during the past year. 

As the committee will recall, when we went into the fiscal year 1951, 
it was only 5 days after war in Korea had started. All of the Depart- 
ments, the Army, Navy, and Air, and the Army in a greater degree 
than the others, immediately started to apply the funds they had 
available in the annual bill, totaling some $13,000,000,000 for purposes 
required to protect the national interest in Korea, whether or not they 
had been defended before either committee of Congress, the Senate 
or the House. 

Mr. Manon. But the committees were advised of the situation, 
and we were completely agreeable to the operation to which you 
have made reference. 

General Moorr. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Moornr. As soon as possible we estimated our require- 
ments for the first supplemental and included therein what we knew 
at that time to be required. We distributed that money by appro- 
priations and projects and immediately made major deviations which 
were dictated by the changes in the requirements for Korea, and 
not only for the changes in requirements for Korea, but when decisions 
were made to broaden the base of our forces, and to broaden the 
base of our military potential, insofar as major items of equipment 
were concerned, we did it with the sanction of the committees. We 
used the funds in that manner. 


ANALYSIS OF APPROPRIATION EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. I stated that generally speaking it was my under- 
standing that the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force spent the funds 
according to the pattern of their presentation. 

General Asrensio. Basically, that is true, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And that when major changes and departures arose 
that the committees, through the chairmen of the House and Senate 
committees were notified. 

General Asensio. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to see to what extent that has been true 
in the past. Of course, I realize that the fiscal year 1951 is not a very 
good year, but the fiscal year 1950 would be a good year, and would 
you have those same figures for the fiscal year 1950? 
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General Moore. For the fiscal year 1950, as I recall, while we had 
some $13,000,000,000 available for the three departments, during that 
year the deviations from the purposes explained and. justified before 
this committee were minor. 

Mr. Manon. And they should be minor in the fiscal year 1952, is 
that correct, unless unforeseen developments arise? 

General Moore. They should be minor in the fiscal year 1952 with 
several exceptions. One is that we have advised the committee that 
no funds are included in this estimate for the combat consumption o{ 
the forces in Korea, and I think it has been repeatedly pointed out 
to this committee, as well as to the Senate committee, that to the 
extent that our troops in Korea must be provided with materials a‘ 
the combat consumption rate, and as long as they are in combat 
they will be supplied and be supplied from these funds, although none 
are specifically in these estimates at this time. 

I also want to point out, and make it perfectly clear that when those 
funds are expended they will be expended for the purposes of the ap- 
propriation and for the items and services which are covered by the 
appropriation, however badly we need more funds. Even though 
that need should occur, there is no legal authority to transfer between 
one appropriation and another, and no such uses of funds will be 
permitted. In other words, a transfer of appropriations for one pur- 
pose, for instance, from pay and personnel costs to major procure- 
ment. If the requirement, or if the need for deviation falls in that 
field we will be right down here before the committees of Congress 
for supplemental appropriations with an explanation of the need. 


ExpenpbiTurRES UNpER PERFORMANCE BupGetT 


Mr. Manon. I have not much admiration for the performance 
budget, but under the performance budget, while it is not spelled out in 
the bill, you still maintain that you would adhere to the different items 
and projects in your various programs, despite the fact that under 
the law you are not required to do so? 

General Moore. Of course, to make it easier of comprehension 
you take, for example, military personnel costs, those military person- 
nel costs are strictly adhered to as required by law. You have major 
procurement, and those funds are used for major procurement. 
When you get into maintenance and operation you have personnel, you 
have minor supplies, you have brooms, mops, cleaning material, and 
toilet paper, and things like that in that appropriation which are 
provided for and estimated for. Those funds are not diverted for 
major procurement. 

Mr. Manon. Within the field of major procurement they are not 
diverted from the procurement of tanks, to the procurement of 
ammunition or guns, is that correct? 

General Moors. Take in the ordnance appropriation, while we 
have huge sums for ordnance, including tanks, guns, and ammunition, 
ordinarily we adhere to those subprojects of the appropriations, but 
I think it is certainly understood that if the consumption of ammuni- 
tion in Korea requires that we procure immediately certain types of 
ammunition for which we have insufficient funds, we would probably 
divert until we could prepare a supplemental estimate and get ad- 
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ditional money for ammunition, but in that event we would notify 
this committee immediately. 
Mr. Manon. Excuse me, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


Base MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
LIMITED CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN COMBAT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. WicG.LeswortuH. As I understand it in the support set-up you 
you may have both military and civilian personnel, may you not? 

General Lyncu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortu. And similarly in the fighting set-up, the 
active set-up, you may have both military and edie personnel, may 
you not? 

General Lyncu. In the combat activities, ordinarily, there are no 
civilian personnel except possibly operation analysts who are on the 
staff of the major commander to assist him in evaluating his operations, 
They are specialists. 

Mr. Wiee_teswortu. And mechanics? 

General Lyncu. No, sir; there are no civilian mechanics in a combat 
unit, because these units are designed to be deployed overseas. , 

Mr. WicGLteswortu. In this particular support item, “Base 
maintenance and operations, $275,000,000,”’ is all of that for civilian 
personnel? 

Colonel AsHwortn. No, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortuH. You said you wanted 54,000 people. What 
does that amount to? 

General Lyncu. It amounts to 52,210 man-years, or $160,946,000. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. $160,000,000? 

General Lyncu. $160,946,000. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. What is the balance of the item? You have 
another $115,000,000 in there. 


NONPERSONAL SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Appet. The balance of the dollars requested under this project 
are for nonpersonal service requirements. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Well, give us some of them. 

Mr. Appre.. They are primarily for the purchase of supplies and 
equipment——— 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Give us the figures, the big ones anyway. 

Mr. AprE. $114,054,000. 

Mr. WiaGcieswortu. For what? 

Mr. Aprex. For the purchase of supplies and equipment, and con- 
tractual services used in base operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. What supplies, what equipment, and what con- 
tractual services? 

Mr. Appex. The contractual services are primarily those involved 
in the purchase of utilities, such as water, sewerage, electric service, 
and the procurement of supplies, refers to procurement of those non- 
standard items of consumable supplies authorized for local purchase. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. What do they amount to? 

Mr. Appet. In the fiscal year 1952 the supplies to be purchased 
locally amount to $52,418,(C00. 

Mr. Scrivner. Such as what? 
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Mr. Appge.. Those are operating supplies that are expendable in 
nature. Examples are building materials, minor repair parts for 
commercial vehicles, gasoline and oil for motor vehicles, solid fue! 
for cooking and heating, and similar operating supplies. 

Mr. WiacLesworts. How much did you spend in the fiscal year 
1951 for that? 

Mr. Appeu. In 1951 we had $49,915,000. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. What else is there in the $50,000,000? You 
have supplies and you have some contractual services, and you have 
some equipment. 

Mr. Appex. Those contractual services in 1952 are $30,682,000, 
and for the purchase of equipment, $1,433,000. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. WicGLeswortna. What did you spend for contractual services 
in 1951? 

Mr. Apre.. In 1951, $29,508,000. 

Mr. WieGLesworru. And for what, for example? 

Mr. Apprex. For such services as possibly the maintenance of a 
utility system by a local utility company, where they utilize their 
own personnel and do it on a job basis. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. How many installations does this represent? 

Colonel AsHwortn. 215. 

General Lyncu. Yes, sir, 215. 

Mr. WieeviesworrtuH. $30,000,000 for 215 installations for con- 
tractual services, is that right? 

General Lyncu. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. $150,000 an installation. 

Mr. Taser. What does that cover? 

Mr. Appet. Those services which are beyond the skills or capability 
of the station personnel, or which can be more economically accom- 
plished by contract. 

Mr. Taser. What are they; you have made that statement several 
times? 

Mr. Crow. May I supplement that? 

(Duscussion off the record.) 

Mr. Crow. There is another contract that runs something under 
$250,000 for the operation of Roberts Field. 


OVERSEAS CONTRACTS 


Major Darrron. We also have a contract operation at Wake Island 
in the amount of $580,000. $330,000 is for Pan American Airways for 
servicing aircraft going into Wake Island, and $250,000 for Trans- 
Ocean Airlines for the servicing of Air Force aircraft going into 
Wake Island. We do not have Air Force facilities there to provide 
this service. 

Mr. Wiaceieswortu. Did you say there was something over 
$500,000 for one servicing contract and $250,000 for another servicing 
contract? 

Major Darrron. No, sir, the contract with Pan American Airlines 
is in the amount of $330,000 and the contract with Transocean 
Airlines is in the amount of $250,000. 
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Mr. WieG.eswortH. Those lines receive those sums for doing 
what? 

Major Darrron. For maintenance of transient Air Force aircraft 
at Wake Island en route to the Pacific area. 

Mr. Wice_eswortH. You mean they repair Air Force planes and 
equipment? 

Major Darrron. When the aircraft lands at Wake Island there is 
a certain amount of repair and servicing required prior to resumption 
of flight. Also, they operate the refueling facilities and other flight 
services there for Air Force aireraft. It is not economical for us to 
set up our own establishment when there is a commercial facility 
available. 

Mr. WieGLteswortH. What is the basis of that figure? 

Major Darrron. That can be furnished. I do not have it 
available. 

Mr. WiacGteswortn. I wish you would furnish that as to both of 
those contracts and give us either for the record or for the committee 
a breakdown of those contractual obligations, showing the contractor, 
the service rendered, and the amount paid in each instance. 

Major Darrron. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The amount of the contract for Pan American Airlines is approximately $330,000 
and the contract with Transocean Airlines is approximately $250,000. 

Each of these companies will furnish such services as the gassing, dispatching, 
ramp-servicing, transportation, and cleaning of aircraft as well as the messing 
and billeting of flight personnel. When necessary messing and billeting facilities 
will be provided for military passengers. 

The charges for these contracts are based on the actual number of planes 
landing and being serviced at Wake Island during each day. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. You have not given the breakdown of the 
whole of that item yet; have you? 

Mr. Crow. May I add that you computed quickly and estimated 
approximately $150,000 per base. Some of that we have dissipated 
in the explanation of specific contracts. 

Mr. WiGGLesworth. I realize that. 


CALL CONTRACTS FOR LOCAL USE 


Mr. Crow. There are existing in the zone of the interior certain 
General Service Administration call contracts for such items as repair 
of typewriters, repair of minor pieces of equipment, electric computing 
machines, and various other pieces of machinery. The contracts are 
call contracts, and the local commanding officer calls upon the nearest 
agent representative of the company. That accounts in large measure 
for those costs. 

It would be very difficult to provide vou with the detail, and I 
would say practically impossible to provide vou with the details of 
those contractual costs. 

May I assume your request referred to the service contracts on 
Wake Island? 

Mr. WiaG.ieswortn. I do not want to limit it to Wake Island. 

Mr. Crow. To contracts of that nature, then? 

Mr. Wieciteswortn. | will limit it to contracts involving sub- 
stantial sums. But I cannot understand your statement that it 
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would be difficult to furnish a list of any contracts you may have in 
being at the present time. 

Mr. Crow. Because the local calls issued by the contracting officer 
at the installation are not reported to higher authority. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. Then how do you know what you need for 
this; how can you come before this committee and ask for this if you 
do not know what it is? 

Mr. Crow. We know from our fiscal accounting records which 
indicate by object class the obligations incurred and expenditures 
made under each budget project. They are reported in total to our 
headquarters but not in the detail of the individual items. A report 
of the individual entries at the installation level would be necessary 
to provide the information you have requested. We would have to 
audit each of the purchase orders and classify them by contract, by 
the type of repair, and by the company. It is not an impossible task, 
but it would seem to be infeasible and a very expensive process. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. I am not so interested in getting the minor 
information, but I am interested in your statement to the effect that 
you do not know what is going on in your various set-ups. 

Mr. Crow. I did not intend that my answer would convey such a 
meaning. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. That is what I understood you to say to me. 

Mr. Crow. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You said it would be unfeasible, if not im- 
possible, to obtain the information requested. 

General Asensio. We could obtain the information. It would be a 
voluminous and time-consuming process, but it could be obtained. 
We would have to go to each and every base in order to obtain that 
information. 

Mr. Scrivner. I had some of the same questions in mind that Mr. 
Wigglesworth has. Some place, somehow, you had some material 
which you used to reach this figure of $114 million. Now, I would 
like to know and we would like to know what we have a right to know— 
upon what facts did you base those figures. You had them some 
place. You put some figures in a machine and turned the crank and 
got the answer. What figures did you put in? 

General Asensio. We had the experience at each installation re- 
flected from previous years, and each major command staff consoli- 
dated the estimates for its requirements for any given vear, and we 
required the justification from the major commands. On that basis, 
we are dealing with consolidations rather than with specific basic 
elements, 


ENUMERATION OF CONTRACTUAL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Your past experience should show that a fighter 
base will require so much. Your bomber base may require another 
figure, based on the scope of the operation and the size of the station. 
Now, some place you must have in some concise package that informa- 
tion upon which you came out with this answer in a machine. 

General Asensio. We will provide that information. 

Mr. Scrivner. And while you are doing that it may be of benefit, 
when you talk about some of these supplies and things used in the 
field—we can understand about the gas, electricity, water, sewage 
service, and all that—to give us some other examples of vour items of 
expenditure in these fields upon which their calculation is based. 
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General Asrensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That should not be too difficult. 
General Asensto. No, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


The requirement for contractual services contained in this estimate for base 
maintenance and operation as they pertain to operational support are enumerated 
below: 


Maintenance of buildings and omega ; $17, 919, 831 
Maintenance of vehicles-----. ’ 945, 277 

tepair of office equipment_- efaske 805, 154 
Maintenance of crash and rescue boats__. 230, 000 
Military education program_ -- - - is Sig's 611, O11 
Maintenance of cryptographic equipme “ee : 280, 000 
Alteration of airmen’s uniforms- - - 416, 700 
Laundry and dry cleaning _ - -- - 3, 913, 649 
Garbage and trash disposal _ - 266, 231 
Packing and crating - - - - - , 62, 120 
Furniture repair- 30, 000 
Repairs to shop equipment : 40, 006 
Office equipmental rental 239, 683 
\ir weather service 695, 000 
Utility plant operation -_ - - -- a 398, 000. 
Maintenance of bases by other Government agencies_ ate 659, 000 
Operation of bases by commercial firms r 580, 000 
Maintenance of aircraft__ - - org : ead 590, 344 


Total Sc as oes hae te 30, 682, 000 


When a contractual requirement exists at an installation, a formal request is 
submitted by the activity concerned to the base purchasing and contracting officer 
through the budget and fiscal officer for certification as to availability of the 
appropriate funds. Invitation bids for the desired service are then released 
and the contract is awarded to the lowest bidder who can satisfactorily meet all 


of the requirements of the bid. 

Contracts of $10,000 or more are submitted by the installation to their respective 
major air command for review and approval. All contracts of $100,000 or more 
must be submitted through the major air command to the procurement com- 
mittee of the Air Matériel Command. This committee reviews the contract to 
determine the propriety of action taken by base commander. It is evident from 
the above procedure that contractual obligations are not entered into by the Air 
Force installation without complete justification for such action. 

The supplies and equipment that may be purchased locally by the installation 
commander are governed by Air Force regulation. These purchases are limited 
to the procurement of nonstandard items that cannot be obtained from central 
depot stocks through the Air Force supply system but are absolutely necessary to 
the operation of the mission of the installation. 

Some examples of the supplies and equipment that are authorized for local 
purchase are enumerated below: 


Kerosene Cement 

Diesel oil Plumbing supplies 

Gasoline for motor vehicles Spare parts and accessories peculiar to 
Doweling self-powered commercial-type ma- 
Molding tériel-handling equipment 

Wood fiber board Parts for aircraft fire-fighting equipment 
Firebrick Parts for rescue boats 


The estimate for this project has been developed from detailed estimates 
prepared at installation level and reviewed, adjusted, and consolidated at major 
command levels through use of cost reports and operating experience data ad- 
justed in consonance with increased operating requirements and the United States 
\ir Foree program implementing the 95-wing end-year position. The require 
ments for newly activated installations programed for specific tactical uses such 
as fighter bases and bomber bases have been estimated by command headquarters 
having operational responsibility through use of experience data of a currently 
active installation of comparable size and mission, and by field surveys. 
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ResEARCH AND Test Support 


WITNESSES 


COL. A. A. SHUMSKY, DCS/DEVELOPMENT 
H. O. CROW, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen; the next program appears on 
page 348 of the justifications, which page we will insert in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of obligations by projects 


1952 esti 


Description 
I mates 


idee. eet 
obligations | obligations 
| 


(2) (3) 


3 
1950 actual 1951 esti- 
| 


(1) 


} 
| (4) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Base maintenance and operations ‘ . _| $21, 609, 303 $36, 186,000 | $53, 000, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction 1, 624, 479 | 2, 684, 000 3, 000, 000 


Total, direct obligations 2 23, 233,782 | 38,870,000 56, 000, 000 








REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS } | 


600, 000 
25. (WM) 


38. Base maintenance and operations : acai 3,700 | 424, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction _____- re | 10, 000 | 





|——-_-. - — 


Total, reimbursable obligations 3, 700 | 434, 000 | 625, 000 








Totalobligations. ... 25... 2.05......0.... voces 23, 247, 482 | mae 56, 625, 000 





Tuurspay, Jury 12, 1951. 
Base MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Take up both of these projects, “Base maintenance 
and operations,” project 468, for which you are making a request for 
1952 of $53,000,000, and also ‘Major repairs and minor construc- 
tion,”’ project 469, for which you are making a request for $3,000,000 
for 1952. 

There is a differential between those two.figures and your estimated 
obligations for 1951 which indicates a rather large increase. I wish 
you would take up your justifications for your first project—to wit, 
project 468—and give me an explanation of the additional require- 
ment. 

General Asensio. Our witness in this area is Colonel Shumsky of 
the Office of the Assistant for Development Programing. 

Colonel SHumsky. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
this budget program 460, ‘“‘Research and test support,” includes two 
budget projects. One, project 468, relates to maintenance, operation, 
and support of research development and test installations; the other 
project, 469, relates to major repairs and minor construction at these 
same types of installations. 

I will cover project 468, and Colonel Turner will follow and cover 
project 469. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right; you will proceed with 468, please. 
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Colonel SHumsky. I would like to point out that the research and 
development program itself, support for which is contemplated in 
this budget program, will be covered under the Air Force “Research 
and development” appropriation, 600. 


FACILITIES MAINTAINED 


The sum requested under project 468 reflects the estimated cost of 
providing maintenance and operation support during the fiscal year 
1952 at the following research, development, and test installations and 
facilities. 1 would like to refer you to this chart in that connection: 

Patrick Air Force Base and satellite stations, concerning which I 
will have more to say later; Eglin Air Force Base and satellite stations; 
Kirtland Air Force Base; Arnold Engineering Development Center; 
Griffiss Air Force Base; Cambridge Research Laboratory; research and 
development laboratories and development testing activities located 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Edwards Air Force Base, and 
Holloman Air Force Base. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


These facilities require substantially the same kind of maintenance 
and operations support as do other Air Force facilities, about which 
you have heard in the last few days. 

We need to maintain the physical plant, including buildings, air- 
fields, roads, grounds, utility plants and systems, and fuel storage 
distribution systems. 

We have to perform field-level maintenance of all base equipment, 


including aircraft, aircraft engines, vehicles, marine equipment, 
electronic and communications equipment. 

Base supply operations have to be accomplished, including pur- 
chasing, receipt, storage, preservation, and issue; property account- 
ability and control, scrap and salvage operations and packing and 
crating. 

We also have to operate water, sewerage, electric, heating, refriger- 
ation, and other Government-owned utility plants; we need to pay 
for those utility services procured under contract; defray the cost of 
refuse collection and disposal, and procure fuels for utilities, space 
heating, and cooking. 

Also included in this estimate are the costs of the operating activi- 
ties and services, including vehicular and marine transportation; 
communications; food services, laundry and dry cleaning; photo- 
graphic laboratories; guard service; flight operations and flight-line 
servicing of aircraft at these installations. 

Finally, these funds will provide for the cost of operating the ad- 
ministrative offices at these installations, including, for example, the 
office of the commanding officer and his staff, the Judge Advocate, the 
Air Inspector, Personnel, and the Comptroller activities. 

While support of this kind is generally common to all Air Force 
installations, there are inherent in research, development, and testing 
activities certain peculiar factors which conspire to accentuate the 
required degree of such support. 

The accomplishment of such tasks as flight testing of aircraft, aerial 
armament testing, research in the field of electronics, guided-missiles 
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testing, special-weapons testing, and operational suitability testiny 
of Air Force equipment are attended by unusual hazards of fire; a 
need for large amounts of electric energy; a requirement for extensiy« 
and remotely located testing sites; and an extreme requirement for 
security. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DESCRIPTION OF WORKLOAD BY INSTALLATION 


Colonel SHumsky. Since the fund requirements in this area are 
influenced essentially by two factors—first, the size, physical lay-ou', 
and location of the installations; and, second, the nature and mav- 
nitude of the workload planned to be accomplished at each installa- 
tion—I will describe briefly, in these terms, each of the several in- 
stallations covered by this budget project. 


PATRICK AIR FORCE BASE 


First, the Patrick Air Force Base is the long-range proving groun( 
which is the site for the long-range testing of guided missiles. 

During fiscal year 1952, in addition to operating the parent home 
base, we will have in operation a number of sites extending over 1,000 
miles from the coast of Florida to the tip of Puerto Rico. This opera- 
tion is atteaded by some peculiar problems. In the absence of a rail- 
head near Patrick Air Force Base, we are confronted with the need of 
operating a considerably larger fleet of motor vehicles than normally 
we would need. This takes drivers and maintenance crews. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is that known as the Banana River project? 

Colonel SHumsky. Yes, sir; that is the Banana River project. We 
do usually have railhead facilities in the zone of the interior im- 
mediately available to the installation, but we do not have them in 
that proximity at Patrick Air Force Base. Furthermore, since many 
of the island bases are accessible only by water, there is created the 
necessity of operating and maintaining a considerable number of 
boats. Equipment deteriorates rapidly in the tropical climate, 
generating a heavy maintenance load, so again we are confronted with 
the need of operators and personnel for the maintenance of this 
equipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. What do you mean is required there in the way of 
equipment? In other words, do you not have island hops in there, 
and are you not using these for triangulating purposes? 

Colonel SHumsxy. When we put 25 men or any number of men 
out on one of these island sites, we need to keep them logistically 
supplied. Our experience with this type of operation indicates that 
we will have to have some marine equipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. And you are using the marine equipment in this 
instance to supply the outlying posts? 

Colonel SHumsky. Essentially, that is right; yes, sir. 

Furthermore, normally equipment is subject to deterioration which 
indicates a higher degree of maintenance, and it is particularly true 
here where the instruments are costly and delicate. 

Colonel Saumsxy. So much for the geographic location and disper- 
sion of the facility and its subsidiary stations. 
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The workload reflected on this chart refers to individual missiles, 
the nature of which is classified, and which I will indicate off the 
record, 

Incidentally the code in this blue indicates the missile ranges, and 
this [indicating] indicates the simulated flights by aircraft, it all being 
designed to test the instrumentation and the instrumentation opera- 
tors, and also to determine the degree of interference that there may 
be in the area. 

The green indicates the surface test of production models. The 
increases during the fiscal year 1952 are indicated by horizontal lines. 
It is obvious, by looking at the charts here, that the degree of activity 
builds up during the fiscal year 1952 from a very limited degree in 
1951 to the poimt where we are fairly active during the fiscal year 
1952. This does generate a requirement for some increase in 1951, 
the nature of which I will indicate later. 


AIR PROVING GROUND 


In the case of the Air Proving Ground, where the Air Force conducts 
the essential tests of operational suitability of the bulk of its equip- 
ment, resulting from the research and development effort. The 
equipment is tested to determine— 

(a) Its suitability in the terms of the mission it is designed to 
accomplish ; 

(6) The practicability of the items in terms of the ability of the 
average individual to maintain and operate it; and 

(c) To get a determination of the impact of the introduction of an 
item into the Air Force requirements in all areas. 

This will give you an indication of the build-up during fiscal year 
1952 of the project activity at the Air Proving Ground. 

In June of 1950 we had 101 projects. 

Now, between two projects there may be a tremendous difference in 
the generated workload, but these are comparable figures. In June 
1950 we had 101 projects; in August 1950, 112; in October 1950 we 
had approximately 140; in January 1951 we had 164, and in June 
1951 we had 236. 

We have each of these listed and described, and we are prepared 
to indicate the nature of them in detail if it is desired. We have 
only selected some of them just to give you an indication of the type 
of projects we have in mind. 

It is patent that, as a result of the build-up in the research and 
development activity through the last several years, there will be a 
flow of new items which will require operational testing and suitability 
testing during the fiscal year 1952. 


PRIOR-YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


You will no doubt recall that the ‘‘Research and Development” 
appropriations during the period 1946 to 1949 were fairly limited. 
The average annual appropriation was approximately $155,000,000. 
We built up to $215,000,000 in 1950, and to some $370,000,000, 
including the supplemental funds in 1951, and our request for 1952 
is estimated at $425,000,000. As a result of the speed-up in research 
and development work, and the accelerated program in 1951, there 
will be a build-up in that area. 
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Mr. SuHepparpD. With reference to your statement relative to the 
diminished or limited amount of funds, that was not due to a lack 
of appropriations but due to the accessibility of appropriations made: 
was it not? 

Colonel Suumsky. Yes, sir. I am not addressing my remarks to 
the fact that we had inadequate appropriations in 1946 and 1947, 
as that is not within my province. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I see. 

Colonel SHumsky. In 1948 and 1949 our annual appropriation fo; 
research and development had been about $150,000,000, but it has 
now built up to a point where it is about $425,000,000, and as a result 
of that in the last 2 years there has come out of the mill a great number 
of items that need to be operationally tested and tested for suitability 

The Air Proving Ground at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., is the service 
testing organization for the Air Force. After any piece of equipment 
has been developed, there remains one more step before tactical use 
It must be demonstrated that the equipment is suitable for its intended 
use; that it can be handled and maintained by service personne|; 
that it can stand the rigors of service use, and that it is, in short, an 
effective and usable weapon. The Air Proving Ground consists of 
slightly less than half a million acres. Within its boundaries are 1( 
satellite airdromes and 50 land and water ranges for bombing, for 
gunnery, and other tests purposes. 


WRIGHT AIR DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


At Wright Field, Ohio, is located the Wright Air Development 
Center. Included in the center are the Aeromedical, Armament, 


Propulsion, Aircraft Equipment, and other laboratories, the Flight 
Test Division, and the All-WX Testing Divisions. The Flight 
Test Division tests airplanes and flies airplanes, carrying experimental! 
equipment which must be flown to be tested. 


EDWARDS AIR FORCE BASE 


At Edwards Air Force Base, Muroe Dry Lake, in California, are 
flown experimental airplanes. Rocket engine development and test- 
ing is also accomplished here. 


CAMBRIDGE LABORATORIES 


Cambridge Laboratories and the laboratories at Griffiss Air Force 
Base, including four testing substations located within a 30-mile radius 
of the base, accomplish electronic research, development, and exper'- 
mentation. The funds provided for in this estimate for Griffiss Air 
Force Base will also support Air Matériel Command maintenance work, 
which at present generates over half of the workload of the support 
personnel at that base. 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


The Arnold Engineering Development Center is being constructed 
at Tullahoma, Tenn., as a center for the conduct of aeronautical and 
propulsion development and testing. The support personnel nov 
located there will, during the fiscal vear 1952, in addition to the usual! 
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housekeeping functions, be receiving and storing several million dollars 
worth of highly technical and fragile equipment monthly. 


HOLLOMAN AIR FORCE BASE 


At Holloman Air Force Base we do some guided-missile testing. 
In the fiscal year 1952 there will be a 10-percent increase in ground 
tests, and up to a 600-percent increase in launching several specific 
missiles. 

SPECIAL WEAPONS COMMAND 


The Special Weapons Command located at Kirkland Air Force 
Base, N. Mex., accomplishes the development and service testing of 
atomic Weapons, associated equipment, and other special equipment. 

To satisfy the requirements for research and development and test 
support, which is the housekeeping support, during the fiscal year 
1952, we are requesting a total of $56,000,000 as shown on page 348 
of the budget estimates. 

Please note that $3,000,000 of this pertains to project 469, that is, 
major repairs and minor construction. Colonel Turner will discuss 
that later. 

The balance of the $53,000,000 requested in this project compares 
with $36,186,000 obligated during the fiscal year 1951. 

The following facts are significant to this comparison: 

First, as indicated earlier, there has been a material build-up in 
the research and development effort. We are now getting to the 
testing phase of ali this equipment, the load of which is going to be 
appreciably higher in 1952 than it has been obviously over the past 
several years. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Of the $53,000,000 requested in this budget, $43,953,000 is required 
for covering the cost of 11,590 man-years. 

This compares with 7,449 man-years used in the fiscal year 1951 
at a cost of $26,828,000. 

I should like to invite the committee’s attention to the fact that a 
comparison of the man-years in this instance of dollar costs is mis- 
leading in the sense that during fiscal year 1951, as a result of the 
accelerated test program, we experienced a build-up in personnel, 
which on June 30 found us with a total of 10,519. 

I should also like to invite the committee’s attention to the fact that 
during the fiscal year 1952 our projected increase in civilian strength 
is the difference between 11,853, which we plan as the end strength to 
be achieved by the end of the first half of the year, and 10,519, or a 
difference of 1,334. 

Mr. SHepparp. Wait a minute; take me back over that again. 
In other words, you are coming out with an end result of 11,590 
man-years? , 

Colonel SHumsky. We are coming out with a man-year strength 
in the fiscal year 1952 of 11,590. 

Mr. Suepparp. You had 7,449 in 1951. 

Colonel SHumsky. Yes, sir; those were man-years. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Eleven thousand five hundred and ninety man- 
years? 

Colonel SHumsky. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. SHepparp. You will have 11,590 man-years at the end of tlic 
year and you had 7,449. You take the difference between 11,590 and 
7,449 and make a deduction to get your increase, do you not? 

Colonel SHumsky. Yes, sir, that is the man-year difference, but | 
should like to point out that between the end of the last fiscal year, 
ending with June 30 and the end of the fiscal year 1952 we are pro- 
viding funds in this budget request to cover the difference between 
these two figures. In other words, we will be adding to our force 
during the fiscal year 1952 only 1,334 spaces or individuals. 

Mr. SHepparp. Where are you going to pick up the other differ- 
ence, between the figure of 7,449 and 11,590? 

Colonel SHumsky. This 7,449 figures stems from the fact that we 
started in the fiscal year 1951 at a point around 5,200, and during the 
fiscal year, with the moneys then appropriated, built up to this 
strength. Because we started late in the year our build-up came at 
the tail end of the year and resulted in a relatively low man-year 
average, but we need to have these people on the rolls now through 
the entire year. 

Mr. SuHepparp. How do you draw the line to establish your figure 
at 7,449? 

Colonel Saumsxy. That is the average of the number of positions 
during the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I see. 

Colonel SHumsky. Resulting in that average strength. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I see. 

Colonel SHumsxky. The strength built up as these personnel were 
hired throughout the whole year. Our dollar comparison is somewhat 
misleading in this case, and I want to point that out to the committee. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, proceed with your statement, Colonel. 


DETERMINATION OF PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel SHumsky. Before I leave the personnel dollar requirement 
which is the bulk of the total requirement, I should like to make some 
observations as to how those requirements are determined, and as 
to the scrutiny that is used in those requirements. I should like to 
make these observations in addition to the observations which General 
Lynch has made in general. 

These requirements are developed by the commands and the in- 
stallations concerned. The requirements thus developed are nor- 
mally higher in their total number than those which we are presenting 
before you. We appreciate the fact that there is a human tendency 
to try to get as much of any resource that we feel we might need to 
do our job. We appreciate that in headquarters. As a result of that 
we very carefully scrutinize all of the requests that come in. 

We have here data which reflect in considerable detail, and in most 
cases down to the single space, the proposed utilization, functionally, 
of the individuals requested. 

We have for the last 6 months made on-the-ground surveys of our 
research and development installations. Those were made under the 
sponsorship of General Lynch and his organization. Each team has 
been accompanied by people out of our research and development 
function, and they have covered a aumber of those installations. On 
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the basis of their on-the-ground on-the-spot survey we have made 
certain modifications to the requests as they were originally submitted. 

Of the $53,000,000, the balance, $9,047,000 requested in this budget 
is required to cover nonpersonnel charges such as those for contractual 
services, including utilities, communications, real property rentals, 
and for nonstandard supplies, materials, and equipment. 

The successful accomplishment of the research and development 
program demands adequate maintenance and operation support at 
each installation. 

Mr. Manon. We know that, Colonel. 

Colonel Suumsky. Yes, sir; I appreciate that, but I should like to 
point out that to the extent that we fall short of the support require- 
ment to enable the researcher and developer to do his job, to that 
extent we hamper the program. I believe that to be a significant 
point, sir. 

UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


While this concludes the brief statement that I had to make, I 
should like to make several observations concerning the utilization 
of our people, how do we use them, and for what purpose we use them. 

These are housekeeping chores that we do. As in the case of any 
municipality, if we want to operate a fire department, for example, 
the civilian personnel that we contemplate in this budget program 
will be those who maintain and operate these fire stations. Also, we 
need to have a transportation service at each of these bases. 

Those are the people who in some cases operate and in other cases 
maintain our motor vehicles. Where we need to have our utility 
system, those are the people who maintain and operate that utility 
system. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you are operating your own facilities 
now, or are you taking them off of the high line and dispersing them 
on the project—which of the two? 

Colonel SHumsky. These costs and these people [indicating] per- 
form the operation of our own facilities. In those instances where we 
can procure them by contract services and where by so doing we can 
dispense with the utilization of men in uniform at jobs that can be 
performed under civilian contract, we do that. 

For example, we do not like to put men in uniform on a switchboard 
at a base, and to the extent there is available trunk line service from 
a nearby communication system, we provide for that under contract. 
To the extent we can acquire, under contract, communication service 
of any kind, or any services, we do so. But the amount of this that 
we can do at these remote locations is limited, as indicated by the 
fact that of the $53 million less than $10 million is for contractual 
services and materials, fuels, fuel costs, and other costs. The bulk 
of this is for civilian personnel. 


OPERATION OF UTILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. How many utilities such as laundry and dry clean- 
ing are you going to set uv and where? You refer to that in your 
opening statement. 

Colonel Saumsky. If by “set up’? you mean new construction 
under the public work program of a new laundry building or a new 
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dry-cleaning building, I have not the answer to that available. This 
contemplates the cost of paying those people who are now engaged in 
operating these services at the bases. In our motor pools as they «do 
exist today, we have civilian employees to maintain vehicles. This 
provides for the pay of those civilian employees. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you are operating a laundry or dry-cleaning 
plant in an already established facility, would civilians in the sam 
class of employment be used there as well? 

Colonel SHumsky. Yes, sir. Those are included in this strength | 
indicated. 

1 would like to point out that despite the fact that we are going to 
have in operation during fiscal year 1952, at our long-range proving 
ground, the new offshore installations which will require operation anc 
maintenance personnel and, despite the fact that we are going to have 
accelerated testing, making that workload build-up as I indicated, and 
despite the increased workload at the main installations that I have 
indicated, our request for increased civilian personnel is limited to the 
difference between these two numbers [indicating]. 

Mr. SuHepparp. My question was more or less directed to the faci 
vou have reflected in your justifications on page 349 the development 
at the Edwards Air Force Base in California of what are new facilities 
there, 1 presume. Are there any facilities or public utilities to be 
applied on that base? The reason I am inquiring into that is the 
fact that we, again, do not have a breakdown that would indicate the 
character of that development. 

Colonel SHumsky. I would like to point out that under the present 
plan, of this increase of some 1,300 civilians in this entire area, but 
103 of those are at Edwards. That is to accommodate the increased 
testing program we are going to have there. It is my sincere convic- 
tion that these are very conservative and very modest figures. They 
have been subjected to very critical review by some of us who really 
have a jaundiced eye in this area—maybe too jaundiced. 

Mr. Suepparp. My interest is relative to the utilities involved in 
the stations already established. Those projected out on the Banana 
River present another aspect. You would obviously have to set up 
facilities in places where they are not readily available; but, on the 
bases that are already established and in order to prevent a new oper- 
ation as such, you would have your increased personnel requirement 
there, and your other expenditures would be disbursed out of the 
$53 million besides the personnel expenditures? 

Colonel SHumsky. Yes, sir; but I would like to point out that our 
request for other than personnel funds does not exceed our fiscal 1951 
request. 

POLICY ON NEW UTILITY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Suepparp. While it may not exceed it, 1 am wondering whether 
or not you are going into that field. Take one of those established 
bases, for example. What is the policy there relative to going ahead 
and developing with your own personnel your own dry-cleaning and 
laundry plants as against putting that out on contract with already 
existing facilities in that locality? 

Colonel SHumsky. If contractual services are available for laundry 
and dry cleaning, we would prefer to use them as opposed to the 
operation of our own plants, because when you operate your own 
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plant, despite the fact that you only have one individual at your own 
plant, you add the need for the support of that individual. 

I should like to make this comparison. In the case of ‘Rents and 
utilities,” for example, during the fiscal year 1951, our estimated 
obligations are $2,175,000; our projected needs for 1952 are $2,200,000. 
[ submit that is a very meager and modest increase in this type of work. 

Mr. SHerparp. That is true. But where you are operating at a 
post where the facilities are already in effect on that post, you utilize 
those facilities in conjunction with the other command operations; 
do you not? 

Colonel SHumsky. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. SHEepparD. So, to that degree, where facilities already exist, 
you utilize those facilities that already exist? 

Colonel Suumsxy. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Proceed with your statement. 

Colonel SHumsky. I have concluded my statement. I am pre- 
pared to answer questions. 


BACKGROUND OF COLONEL SHUMSKY 


Mr. Sikes. You tell your story very well. What is your back- 
ground? 

Colonel SHumsky. In the service? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes—and your training, your schooling. 

Colonel SHumsky. Well, sir, I am afraid I started out to be an 
engineer, but I could not quite meet the costs involved and I wound 
up being an auditor. In the service I have had a number of staff 
and command positions. 

Mr. Srkes. Do you have engineering training or scientific training? 

Colonel SHumsky. Much to my regret; no, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, you do a very good job before this committee. 

Colonel SHumsky. Thank vou, sir. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. You are asking for 11,590 civilians for next year. How 
many did vou have on the roll on the 30th day of June? 

Colonel Suumsxy. 10,519. The difference is 1,334. 

Mr. Taser. And how many do you anticipate having on the 30th 
of June 1952? 

Colonel SHumsky. 11,853. 

Mr. Taser. How many did vou have on June 30, 1950? 

General Lyncu. 5,329. 

Mr. Taser. How many man-vears did you have in 1951? 

Colonel SHumsky. 7,449. 

Mr. Taser. And how much money? 

Colonel SHumsky. As shown on this chart, $26,828,000. 

Mr. Taser. Now you are expanding your activities somewhat at 
Eglin Field? 

Colonel Saumsky. And Long Range Proving Ground. Asa matter 
of fact, we are expanding our activities in this area at practically 
every one of these bases. 

Mr. Taser. But the increase from the current figure is about 1,300; 
is that correct? 
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Colonel Suumsky. Yes, sir; 1,334. 
Mr. Taper. Is this the basic research set-up of the Air Force? 
Colonel Suumsky. Yes, sir. This is the housekeeping or mainte- 


nance and operation support for the research, development, and testiny 
effort of the Air Force. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. You are asking for $43 million for next year for “‘per- 
sonnel” and $8,763,000 for other nonpersonnel items? 

Colonel Suumsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Can you tell us what those are? 

Colonel SHumsky. The other than personnel items? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Colonel SHumsky. Yes, sir; I can. 

Mr. Taser. How much is “contractual services?” 

Colonel Saumsky. ‘Contractual services” is $1,002,000. With 
your permission, I should like to indicate some details on that. 

Mr. Taser. Go ahead. 

Colonel SHumsky. While I find the specifics, I would like to point 
out that in general those “Contractual services’ include communica- 
tion service performed under contract. 

- Mr. Taser. That means telephone, telegraph, and such as that? 

Colonel SuHumsky. Yes, sir. As pointed out earlier, wherever 
possible, we prefer to pipe in cable from the local telephone company 
and get a local exchange type of operation to setting up our own 
exchange installation and maintaining it. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Taper. Does this include travel? 

Colonel SHumsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How much? 

Colonel SHumsxy. ‘Travel’ is estimated at $580,000. This in- 
cludes travel and per diem. This compares, incidentally, with 
$571,000 in fiscal year 1951. This projection of $580,000 is patently 
a modest one. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Taser. Now, you have utilities in here. What does that 
include, and how much is it? 

Colonel SHumeky. “Rents and utilities,’ $2,200,000. We have at 
Holloman Air Force Base, for example, some 1,205,634.83 acres 
under lease, and it appears as $205,451. 

Mr. Taser. From one landlord? 

Mr. Crow. No, sir; it is not from one landlord. 

Mr. Taser. It looks like a moderate rent. 

Colonel SHumsky. For example, at Edwards Air Force Base or 
in the vicinity of Edwards Air Force Base we have under lease 2,785 
acres at an annual lease or rental of $4,276. 

With respect to the Long Range Proving Ground, I might note that 
most of the offshore sites were obtained without cost to the Govern- 
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ment. Most of the sites are located on crown land. We do have some 
rentals at the Long Range Proving Ground. I will have to search 
the record for a few minutes in order to find the acreage and the cost. 


PURCHASE OF ELECTRIC POWER 


Mr. Taser. Is there much of an item for electric power? 

Colonel Saumsxy. I am now looking at Long Range Proving 
Ground, and I am looking specifically at the offshore stations where 
we have to buy our electric power. At five of those stations we 
procure, or we will procure, we estimate, during fiscal 1952, some 
3-million-plus kilowatt-hours at a total cost of approximately $73,000. 
That is the best estimate we were able to obtain on this one. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Taser. How much is your item for supplies? 

Colonel SHumsxy. We estimate that at $4 million plus. This 
involves the procurement of fuels for heating and cooking purposes, 
including want len oil. It involves the procurement of certain minor 
nonstandard, non-general-use items which the local commanders 
are authorized to procure locally. 

Mr. Taser. How much are you getting of materials? 

Colonel SHumsky. That is included in this item I just gave you. 

Mr. Taser. That goes into the supplies? 

Colonel SHumsky. Yes, sir. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. What about equipment? 
Colonel SHumsky. That is approximately $300,000. 
Mr. Taser. That makes $7.5 million of the $8 million accounted for. 


COMPARISON OF OBLIGATIONS AND BUDGET REQUEST 


Put a table in the record showing the amount you actually spent in 
1951 and the amount you are asking for each one of these items. 

Colonel Suumsky. Yes, sir. And you will appreciate in this detail 
these are our fiscal year-1952-approximations or estimates. 

Mr. Taser. I appreciate they are estimates, but the actual detail 
for 1951 would not be. 

Colonel SHumsky. They will not be with respect to the bulk of the 
year, but in the very nature of those expenditures in processing the 
papers we will not have precise and accurate accounting records as 
of June 30 even at the base level at this time. 

General AsEns10. For all practical purposes, it will be a very 
close approximation. 

Mr. Taser. It would not be very far off. 

Colonel Suumsky. No, sir. 





(The matter referred to follows:) 





| Obligations, Estimat: 


1951 


1952 


Personal services PEO, AE ee See | $26, 828, 000 
Travel. : : Dicen sunken! 571, 000 
Tv ransportation of things. _. Te F535 -. £5D... i 125, 000 
Communications -- 342, 000 | 
Rents and utilities Ladaeks 75, 000 
Contractual services... _- Pee ead tent  sicaiaglilaindl ache 988, 000 
Supplies__. ; . . ; ‘ eyom , 764, 000 | 
Equipment... ; eee Tree er ee eee. e 285, 000 | 
Social-security deductions._____- 3 é ay aT ties 108, 000 


nd 9533 On 


} 
| 
Description fiscal rer fiscal year’ 
| 
| 
| 





- E 
Total . i : ankiaaate 36, 186, 000 | 53, 000, 000 


Masor Reparrs anp Mrnor Construction 


WITNESS 


LT. COL. C. M. TURNER, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS, 
DCS/MATERIEL 


Mr. SuHepparp. We will pick up the next item, ‘Major repairs 
and minor construction, project 469,’’ where you are asking for 
$3,000,000 as against $2,680,000 estimated obligations for 1951. 

Who is going to handle that? 

General Asensio. Colonel Turner, Director of Installations. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have a statement you want to make? 

Colonel Turner. Yes, sir; I have a prepared statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the estimate of 
$3,000,000 to provide for repair and minor construction for research 
and test support installations covers maintenance work which is 
beyond the capabilities of routine day-to-day maintenance. 

The Air Force plant facilities utilized in support of the research 
and test program consists of specialized facilities, shops and hangars 
for conducting basic research on equipment peculiar to the Air 
Force and testing new types of aircraft and equipment. Except for 
the usual troop facilities and administration buildir ings, the structures 
are usually of the industrial type. Most installations are provided 
with airfields to accommodate administrative aircraft and those 
undergoing tests. 

The expansion of the Air Force requiring the rehabilitation and 
utilization of unused facilities at existing bases accounts for the 
principal portion of this estimate. Due to the use of substandard 
materials and emergency expedients during the course of original 
construction of many of the temporary frame buildings now being 
brought back into use at research and test installations, considerable 
rehabilitation and repair work is required to make them usable. In 
providing plant facilities for the expanded Air Force, we are following 
the policy that no new facility will be constructed if an existing fac ility 
can be practically and economically rehabilitated or modified to 
fulfill the requirements. For the most part, the reactivated and 
rehabilitated facilities have been lying idle for a number of years with 
little maintenance or care and are generally in very poor condition. 
Rehabilitation of these facilities consists of restoring them insofar as 
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reasonable to a condition substantially equivalent to their original or 
designed capacity or efficiency. To enable the most efficient operation 
and to reduce maintenance and operational costs, the replacement of 
obsolete and substandard facilities with modern items is being ac- 
complished in the course of this rehabilitation work. Also, where 
necessary, alterations, modifications, and minor construction required 
to adapt the rehabilitated facilities for their planned operational use is 
being done as a part of the rehabilitation work. 


MAJOR REPAIR AND REHABILITATION 


The major repair and rehabilitation portion of this estimate, 
amounting to $2,000,000, may be grouped for discussion into major 
repairs to structures, utilities, and airfield pavements; and rehabilita- 
tion of reactivated installations, with the principal emphasis being 
placed on structures and utilities. 

Structural repairs include such items as repairs to foundations, 
floors and walls, resurfacing roofs, repairing drains and downspouts, 
repairs to fire-alarm and fire-protection devices, repairing hangar 
trusses and doors, rebuilding refrigeration equipment used for simu- 
lating Arctic conditions, etc. Many of the buildings at research and 
test installations are of temporary frame construction, particularly 
those utilized to accommodate troops and for administrative pur- 
poses. One of the causes of major repairs beyond routine day-to-day 
maintenance capabilities is that the designed life of many of the 
temporary facilities at research and test installations has already been 
exceeded. Lack of new construction to replace the temporary and 
wartime construction necessitates major repairs to keep the facilities 
usable. The underpinning of many of these frame buildings has 
rotted out and has to be replaced. Roof trusses and floors, in many 
instances, are sagging and must be either replaced or reinforced. The 
tar paper cevering and roofing materials of the theater of operations 
type buildings, that is, temporary wartime buildings, are rotting and 
tearing away. Wood sidings on many of the more substantial frame 
buildings have warped, checked, and cracked due to unseasoned 
lumber used in construction and the lack of painting. Wooden plat- 
forms at warehouses and the steps of many buildings have rotted to 
the extent that replacement is necessary. Specific examples of major 
structural repair projects are: 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fla.: Repairs to building 751, at an 
estimated cost of $47,000. Repairs consist of replacement of sheet 
metal siding; coping over hangar doors; reworking structural mem- 
bers of the hangar doors; replacing broken windows; sash, etc. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, N. Mex.: Reroofing of build- 
ings, at an estimated cost of $20,000. Present mobilization buildings 
are over 10 years old and because of age and heavy winds, the roofing 
maintenance has become excessive. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Fla.: Rehabilitate and modify 
control tower, Field No. 2, at an estimated cost of $6,500. Rehabili- 
tation and modification of control tower has become necessary as the 
original tower was a temporary construction approximately 10 years 
ago and has deteriorated beyond repair. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, N. Mex.: Repairs to building 
300, at an estimated cost of $20,000. Building used for build-up of 
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aircraft engines. Major repairs required to weatherproof. Now 
windows, roof insulation, and heating are required. 

Major repairs and rehabilitation of utility systems require a great 
amount of work, with very little visible results. In addition to repairs 
and replacement of water, sewerage, and electric systems, we have roe- 
pairs and replacement to aviation gasoline systems; rehabilitation of 
heating plants and steam lines, the repair of refrigeration equipment: 
and the work involved in the replacement of defective and obsolete 
airfield lighting systems. The expansion of the Air Force, causing 
wadional use of facilities at many instaJlations, has resulted in over- 
loaded conditions on the utility systems requiring, in many instances, 
rather extensive major rehabilitation work. Examples of major re- 
pairs to utility systems are: 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Fla.: Rehabilitation of sewage 
system, Auxiliary Field No. 9, at an estimated cost of $29,000. Reha- 
bilitation of the sewage system must be accomplished before this field 
can be activated. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Moroc, Calif.: Repair and rehabilitate 
sanitary sewage system of the main base and north base, at an esti- 
mated cost of $65,000. Replacement of worn equipment for efficient 
operation and the health of the base personnel. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, N. Mex.: Major repair 
to water distribution system, at an estimated cost of $40,000. Re- 
placing water line for distribution system. Limited storage system 
makes this critical 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, N. Mex.: Major repairs to 
airfield lighting, at an estimated cost of $22,600. Existing lighting 
system is a temporary portable type and has been in use for 8 years. 
Electrical circuits are rubber covered and lying on surface of ground. 
Frequent failures and continuously increasing mainteance require- 
ments definitely reflect life expectancy of this system has been passed. 
Pavements at the research and test installations were considered 
permanent when built and are carried as such now. With the develop- 
ment of new types of aircraft, however, which are heavier than those 
for which the pavements were designed, the pavements at these 
installations are being subjected to pressures beyond design limitations, 
and are breaking up. Strengthening overlays and improvements of 
these pavements with stronger ones, in most cases, are required. 
However, until authority and funds to reconstruct required runways, 
taxiways, or aprons become available, it is necessary to make major 
repairs to the existing pavements to keep them operational. Exam- 
ples of major repair projects to airfield pavements are: 

Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y.: Repairs to runway, taxiway 
and apron pavements, patching spalled areas, etc., at an estimated 
cost of $15,000, to prevent future costly repair work and rapid dete- 
riorating of pavement, also to provide greater safety for aircraft traffic. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, N. Mex.: Seal aircraft 
parking aprons (concrete), at an estimated cost of $17,000. Existing 
sealing compound in expansion joints and dummy joints deteriorate 
allowing moisture and foreign matter to seep under aprons making for 
structural failures. Additional planes being assigned to this station 
make it necessary to use aprons that have not been used for some time 
Repair should be nccumiihed before using these aprons for parking 
airplanes. 
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Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Calif.: Resurfacing of 15 miles of 
roads and streets, main base, north base and rocket-engine test site, 
at an estimated cost of $150,000. Preservation of existing roads and 
streets that are rapidly deteriorating due to extreme climatic condi- 
tions and heavy traffic. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Fla.: Resurface runways at field 
No. 6, at an estimated cost of $24,000. Runways at field No. 6 are 
approximately 10 years old and are badly in need of a seal coat. 


MODIFICATION AND MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


The second principal portion of this estimate, as will be noted on 
page 351C, is for modification and minor construction work amount- 
ing to $1,000,000. This work at research and test installations is 
necessitated by the expanded Air Force and changes in operational 
characteristics of aircraft and equipment undergoing research and 
tests. These estimates also provide for the enlargement of machine 
shops and laboratories, due to Air Force expansion, provision of facili- 
ties for research and testing of various new electronic devices, and to 
the extension of the utility systems where necessary. Examples of 
these modifications and construction projects, which are required to 
adapt existing facilities to the changed operational requirements and 
expanded Air Force are: 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, N. M.: Power line to 
Rose Peak, at an estimated cost of $10,000. Five mile extension 
to existing line. Commercial power is required to improve instru- 
mentation, tracking facilities and reduce maintenance and opera- 
tional costs. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, N. Mex.: Installation of 
taxiway lighting, at an estimated cost of $50,000. There is no taxi- 
way lighting on this base. ‘The interceptor squadron is especially at 
a disadvantage at night because of lack of taxiway lights on taxi- 
way T-1. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, N. Mex.: Modification of 
building for E and A balloon project, at an estimated cost of $13,000. 
For facilities of upper air research project being done at this station. 
Facilities formerly used. by this mission were modified and are being 
utilized as missile assembly building. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Fla.: Construction of omnidirec- 
tional range, at an estimated cost of $3,000. These facilities are 
required to carry out the mission of the Proving Ground Command. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Insofar as this total project pertains, it is just 
exactly what the title indicates; in other words, it is major repairs and 
minor construction? 

Colonel Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. This is a program that has been delineated in 
other presentations we have had and is, in effect, an expansion program 
of personnel accommodations and so forth; is that right? 

Colonel Turner. That is right. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Suepparp. Do you find that your rehabilitation or repair 
area is enlarged because of the fact you have not heretofore had the 
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opportunity to devote more time and expenditure to it than present}) 
perenne and, due to that reason, it is causing you to present a rather 
arge request at this time? 

Colonel Turner. Partially so, but principally because of the 
expanded activity. 

Mr. Suerparp. By and between the two, to what would you attrib- 
ute the larger percentage? Is it 60 percent due to the expansion 
program and 40 percent general? 

Colonel Turner. Approximately those percentages would be right. 

Mr. Taner. What are the minor improvements you have? 

Colonel TurNnER. In my prepared statement there are several 
instances of minor improvements. 

Mr. Taser. I thought those were mostly major items. 

Colonel Turner. No. The statement includes an item at the 
Holloman Air Force Base: 

Power line to Rose Peak, at an estimated cost of $10,000. Five-mile extension 
to existing line. Commercial power is required to improve instrumentation, 
tracking facilities, and reduce maintenance and operational costs. 

Another is Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 

Installation of taxiway lighting, at an estimated cost of $50,000. There is no 
taxiway lighting on this base. The Interceptor Squadron is especially at a 
disadvantage at night because of lack of taxiway lights on taxiway T-1. 


EXAMPLES OF MAJOR WORK ITEMS 


Mr. Taser. You did the most of your rehabilitation that was 
urgent this last year; did you not? 

Colonel Turner. We did a good part of it last year but not all of it. 

Mr. Taser. And this year you will probably be dropping off 


instead of increasing? 

Colonel Turner. There are still some items that will be required 
for the expanded activities. 

Mr. WiecLteswortnH. The examples you gave under the major 
items in your statement are all relatively small items. Are there any 
large items included in that $10 million? 

Colonel Turner. Yes, sir. The rehabilitation at the Air Proving 
Ground, rehabilitation of auxiliary field No. 2, is estimated at $60,000; 
the rehabilitation of existing buildings at Eglin Air Force Base Auxil- 
iary Field No. 9, $61,000. Another, at the Air Proving Ground, 
replacement of roof trusses and three hangars, estimated at $105,000. 

At the Holloman Air Force Base, repairs to primary electric dis- 
tribution system, $45,000. 

At Edwards Air Force Base, repairs and rehabilitation of sanitary 
sewerage system of the main base and north base, $65,000. 

At Edwards Air Force Base, repairs to runways and taxiway night 
lighting system, $200,000. 

At Edwards Air Force Base, repairs to buildings on main base and 
north base, repair and replacement of roofing covering administration 
and technical buildings on main base, $204,000. 

Resurfacing of 15 miles of roads at Edwards Air Force Base, $150,- 
000. 

These are typical of the large items. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION INCLUDED 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is there any new construction in here? 

Colonel Turner. There is some new construction in the minor con- 
struction portion of the estimate, amounting to $1,000,000. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortH. $1,000,000 of new construction? 

Colonel Turner. Minor construction and alterations. That is not 
particularly new construction; it is alterations and modifications and 
new construction. Some will be new construction. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. Roughly, how much new construction do you 
have and what is it? 

Colonel Turner. I can best illustrate by reading some examples. 

General Asensio. The unit cost of any item is limited to $50,000, 
by law. 

Colonel Turner. At Holloman Air Force Base, extension of taxi- 
ways, $30,000. At Holloman, again, the extension of a natural-gas 
system, $30,000. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. What I am thinking about is new building 
construction. 

Colonel Turner. The new buildings as such are very minor. There 
would be very few. Most of this would be modification. 

Here is an item of $12,000, Air Force Cambridge Research Labora- 
tory, to construct building for air defense, 20 by 30 feet. 

Mr. WicGieswortnu. Is that a technical building, housing, or 
what? 

Colonel Turner. That is a technical buidling. 

At the Holloman Air Force Base again, concrete pad for radar 
instrumentation site, $15,000. 

Install carbon-dioxide fire-extinguishing system in the telemetering 
station, Holloman Air Force Base, $49,500. 

Mr. WiceGLeswortn. Is this list the result of screening from a 
larger list? 

Colonel Turner. It is. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. You feel that these items cannot be _ post- 
poned? 

Colonel Turner. I feel that they could not be postponed. We are 
selecting only the highest priority items from those that have been 
submitted to us. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Insofar as your reimbursable operations are con- 
cerned, that service is performed by other agencies? 

General Asensio. Yes, and it nets out to zero. 


MeEpDICcCAL SuPPORT 


WITNESSES 


COL. W. J. KENNARD, OFFICE, SURGEON GENERAL 


COL. JOHN LUFT, MEDICAL MATERIEL DIVISION, OFFICF OF 
SURGEON GENERAL 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now take up the next item, program 470, 
‘Medical support,” and we will insert in the record pages 352 and 353. 


84328—51—pt. 4——-36 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Medical support—Summary of obligations by projects 





1951 esti- 
Description 1950 actual 


mated 
obligations obligations 
43 (3) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


471. Medical procurement and supply operations $401, $698, 000 $877, 000 
472. Medical equipment and supplies-. -- ELS , 169, : 50, 759, 000 96, 119, 000 
472-R. Medical equipment and supplies, Reserve. 15, 000 3, 000 
472-S. Medical equipment and Piscrteony Air Reserve Officers’ 

Training Corps............ che RES 0 20, Ou 
473. Education and training. __- 73, 66 1, 255, 000 2, 450, 000) 
474. Medical printing and reproduction. oo CRS eae 90, 000 126, 000 126, 000 
475. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities ¥ 8, 195, 000 7, 130, 000 
475-R. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities, Reserve -____- : 100, 000 100, 000 
475-S. Medical care in non-Air Force csdanaia Air Reserve 

Officers’ Training catia Bes stale . , 442 20, 000 20, 000 
76. Care of the dead ince achat Ra PRC 9, 46) 956, 000 1, 906, 000 
477. Medical Administration. 511, ‘ 1,111, 000 1, 623, 000 
478. Operation and mainte nance of medical-treatment facilities 2 ; 12, 748, 000 25, 165, 000 
479. Major repairs and minor construction._.._...._......___- 449, 326 11, 605, 000 9, 691, 000 








Total direct obligations ' 21, 697,447 | 87, 588,000 4145, 239, 000 











REIMPURSARLE OPRLICATIONS 


. Operation and maintenance of medical-treatment facilities 459, 067 1, 780, 000 3, 000, 000 











Total reimbursable obligations...................-.....- 459, 067 1, 780, 000 3, 000, 000 





ee NE, nace ctcancacec 





Mr. SHepparp. I see that you have reflected a request for 1952 in 
the amount of $145,239,000 as against estimated obligations for 1951 
of $87,588,000. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Asensto. Our witness is Col. William J. Kennard of the 
Office of the Surgeon General, Headquarters, USAF. 

Colonel Kennarv. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the amount of $145,239,000 is needed for the medical support of the 
proposed Air Force strength i in fiscal year 1952 and contemplates the 
operation of 153 hospitals, 69 infirmaries, and 135 dispensaries. 
These facilities will have an operating capacity of 24,781 beds with 
an available expansion capability of 28,267 beds. Our fund require- 
ment is based primarily upon the continued support of our phased 
fiscal-year-1951 program as increased by the planned build-up in Air 
Force strength. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF BUDGET PROJECTS 


Pages 352 and 353 of the estimate summarize the projects which 
comprise the ‘““Medical support”? program. I would like to describe 
each project briefly at this time and later refer to the more detailed 
descriptions. 

The first activity, project 471, “Medical procurement and supply 
operations,” amounting to $877,000, provides for the Air Force share 
of operation of the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. 
This agency, chartered by the Secretary of Defense and approved by 
the Secretaries of the three services, centrally procures medical sup- 
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lies and equipment. The cost of operation is shared by the Air 
‘orce, Navy, and Army on an equal*basis. Our share of the increased 
cost over fiscal year 1951, amounting to $179,000, is due directly to 
accelerated procurement of medical matériel to support the expanded 
program of the military Departments, including the increased Air 
Force strength. 

The second activity, project 472, ‘Medical equipment and sup- 
plies,” reflects the major portion of our estimate, which amounts to 
$96,119,000. The funds for the procurement of medical matériel 
represent 66.2 percent of the total “Medical support” estimate. This 
is a net increase of $45,360,000 over our fiscal-year-1951 estimate and 
is due primarily to the requirement for the procurement of a selected 
list of critical and long lead-time items. These selected items, 802 in 
number, will establish a portion of the medical matériel mobilization 
reserve. The establishment of a medical matériel mobilization reserve 
is being accomplished by the three military services. The Air Force 
has made no corresponding procurement in previous years. Also 
included in this project are funds to purchase the medical supplies 
needed to support our medical facilities, the Air Force share of the 
support of the Department of Defense “Blood and blood derivatives”’ 
program and the procurement of special-purpose vehicles such as 
ambulances. 

The third activity, titled “Medical equipment and supplies, Re- 
serve,” amounting to $3,000, reflects our requirement for the pro- 
curement of exvendable supplies used in conjunction with Air Force 
Reserve activities. 

The next activity, titled “Medical equipment and supplies, Air 
Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,” amounting to $29,000, will 
be needed for the procurement of medical matériel to be consumed by 
Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps personnel attending summer 
encampments. 

Project 473, “Education and training,” reflects our requirement for 
the education and training of Medical Service personnel of the De- 
partment of the Air Force. Our requirement amounting to $2,450,000 
is based upon the acquisition of the medical technical skills in the 
allied fields of medicine through the training of officers and airmen in 
military service schools, civilian institutions, and Air Force medical- 
treatment facilities. 

Within the training capabilities of the Air Force we provide for the 
postgraduate training of our medical service professional military per- 
sonnel by the utilization of qualified medical, dental, and allied special- 
ists on consultant and instructional bases. These consultants will 
raise the professional skills of our military personnel, which will insure 
the provision of the best possible medical care within the Department 
of the Air Force, and assist in the definitive care of patients. 

Our fiscal-year-1952 requirement in this project reflects an increase 
of $1,195,000 over our estimated fiscal-year-1951 obligations. This 
increase is due to the need for trained medical technical personnel to 
care for the workload resulting from the increased Air Force strength. 

Our requirement for medical printing and reproduction, estimated 
at $126,000, will provide for the printing and reproduction of medical 
publications. 

The project titled “Medical Care in Non-Air Force Facilities,’ 
estimated at $7,130,000 will be used to reimburse other Government 
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and civilian agencies for the medical and dental care provided Air 
Force military personnel. 

Due to the wide dispersal of locations at which Air Force military 
personnel perform duties, there are occasions when Air Force medical 
treatment facilities are not available to provide medical and dental! 
care when required. On these occasions, under regulations prescribed 
by the Department of the Air Force, they may obtain medical care 
from the facilities of the Army, Navy, Veterans’ Administration, 
and so forth, and from civilian medical agencies. This project and 
our fund requirement will provide for payment for the medical and 
dental services obtained. 

The activities, Medical care in non-Air Force facilities for the 
Reserve and Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, amounting to 
$100,000 and $20,000, respectively, will pay for the medical care 
provided the United States Air Force Reserve and Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps personnel when the facilities of the Air Force are not 
available. 

The activity, Care of the dead, project 476, will provide for the 
payment for the disposition of remains of deceased personnel of the 
Air Force. Our estimate of $1,906,000 is in direct proportion to the 
phased Air Force strength in fiscal year 1952, except that it reflects 
an increased allowance for funeral expenses at home and at national 
cemeteries. 

The activity, Medical administration, estimated at $1,623,000 will 
be required during fiscal year 1952 for the cost of administration of 
the Medical Service at departmental and major Air Force command 
levels. Our fiscal year 1952 requirement reflects an increase of 
$512,000 over our fiscal year 1951 estimated obligations. This 
increase, a large portion of which consists of additional civilian per- 
sonnel, is made necessary by the increased workload resulting from 
the supervision of additional and expanded Air Force medical treat- 
ment facilities. 

Our next activity, Operation and maintenance of medical-treatment 
facilities, project 478, estimated at $25,165,000 and representing 17.3 
percent of the medical-support program, reflects an increase over the 
fiscal year 1951 obligations in direct relation to the phased increased 
Air Force strength which we must provide with medical care. The 
funds requested will provide for the day-to-day expenses incident to 
the operation of the medical-treatment facilities previously indicated. 

Our last activity, Major repairs and minor construction, project 
479, amounting to $9,691,000, represents 6.7 percent of our medical- 
support program. This estimate reflects a reduction of $1,914,000 
from fiscal year 1951 estimated obligations since the major portion 
of our rehabilitation program was undertaken in fiscal year 1951. 
The estimated funds required will rehabilitate the structures which 
have been in an inactive status for an extended period of time without 
benefit of. day-to-day maintenance. These structures require re- 
habilitation to place them in economically usable condition. 

The above activities represent our direct obligations amounting to 
$145,239,000. We contemplate the receipt of $3,000,000 in reim- 
bursements for hospitalization furnished other than Air Force per- 
sonnel. The gross cost of the medical-support program in fiscal year 
1952 will amount to $148,239,000. 
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MepicaL ProcuREMENT AND SuPPLY OPERATIONS 


Mr. SHeprarD. We will now take up project 471, “Medical pro- 
curement and supply operations,’’ where I see that you are making a 
request for $877,000. 

We will insert into the record at this point pages 354 and 355. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 471. Medical procurement and supply operations, $877,000 

This estimate provides for the Air Force share of the operating cost of the 
jointly operated Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. Its primary 
function is the central procurement of medical matériel for the medical services 
of the three military departments. This Agency is under the joint administrative 
and technical control of the Surgeons General of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
in accordance with the charter approved by the Secretary of Defense on June 
20, 1949. Additional functions of this joint agency include the establishment of 
joint specifications, compilation of a joint catalog of medical matériel used by 
the armed services, responsibility for inspection of deliveries, contract termina- 
tions and settlements, and the medical equipment maintenance and repair 
programs. 

The estimated fund requirement for fiscal year 1952 is based upon the approved 
program of the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency and reflects an 
increased fund requirement over fiscal year 1951 operation due to the continued 
accelerated procurement of medical matériel requirements of the Air Force. 

These funds are allotted to the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency 
for which the Department of the Army has administrative and operational 
responsibility and will provide for costs and services as indicated: 

A. Medical Service, Department of the Army (expenses incidental to 

administration of Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency). $796, 038 
B. Department of the Navy (Air Force share of maintenance and 

utilities cost of Navy Building occupied by the Agency) -__ _--_- 44, 200 
C. First Army (Air Force share of cost of payment for parcel post, 

postage, and pay of personnel engaged in preparation of Govern- 

ment bills of lading) - - - -- " 12, 000 
D. Cost of travel, incident to contract negotiations and procure ment 

inspections _____ - eee ee Dix 24, 762 


OOM. ...< eee - ae 877, 000 


Colonel KenNnarp. Mr. ¢ PeeRLOR eid members of the committee, 
the estimated cost of this project amounts to $877,000. It provides 
for the Air Force share of administration of the Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency and includes the pro rata share of 
maintenance and utilities cost of the Navy Building which this 
agency occupies. 

Included in this estimate are expenses incurred for parcel post, 
postage, personnel engaged in preparation of Government bills of 
lading and other costs incident to the procurement and shipment of 
medical supplies and equipment for the Air Force. Also included is 
the cost of travel of Air Force personnel engaged in procurement 
activities. Their travel results from contract negotiations relative to 
the purchase of medical matériel for the Air Force. This estimate 
reflects an increase of $179,000 over the estimated obligations of 
fiscal year 1951. This increase is due to the accelerated procurement 
of medical matériel as the result of the increased Air Force strength 
and the expanded programs of the military services. 

Mr. Suepparpb. This constitutes a request of $877,000 out of the 
total? 
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Colonel KenNarpb. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is there in this program that is new and has 
not been presented to the committee at an earlie rstage, so far as your 
requirements are concerned? You stated that this has been predi- 
cated upon an expansion program. Do you have any object here 
that is new that has not heretofore been reviewed by this committee? 

Colonel Kennarp. The mobilization reserve, which is included in 
this program, constitutes the major portion of the material procure- 
ment which is new to this program. That comes under project 472, 
the next item. It constitutes the major portion of the increased 
requirement. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is the only new feature as far as the general 
presentation pertains? 

Colonel Kennarp. That is right. 


MepicaLt EquiPpMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now take up the item, “Medical equipment 
and supplies,” and I see that you are making a request for $96,119,000, 
and we will insert in the record at this point pages 356, 357, 358 and 
359 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


e 
472. 


Project Medical equipment and supplies, $96,119,000 

This estimate provides for the central procurement of standard medical supplies, 
equipment, training aids, ambulances, and special-purpose motor vehicles for the 
Medical Service of the Department of the Air Force. Also reflected herein is the 
Air Force share of participation in the Department of Defense blood and blood 
derivatives programs. 


$96, 119, 000 


84, 183, 957 
5, 105, 043 
6, 830, 000 

A. Medical matériel requirements, $84,183,957.—This estimate provides for the 
procurement of medical matériel to equip and operate medical treatment facilities 


A. moeutenl mavéricl réquitemente =~ 2-2 oo 22 ee 
B. Special-purpose vehicles - 
C. Blood program support 


of the United States Air Force. Subsequent paragraphs explain the programs 
which together comprise the medical matériel requirements. 





I II 


Consumable 
supplies and 
equipment 


Nonrecurring 
procurement 


Total fiscal 
year 1952 





Gross requirements 
Consumption requirements 
End inventory 
Less inventory, June 30, 1951... ............-...-.-.....-.. 


Net procurement requirements 


$40, 810, 182 








20, 166, 821 
20, 643, 361 





40, 810, 182 
10, 786, 500 








30, 023, 682 


54, 160, 275 








84, 183, 957 
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I. Consumable supplies and equipment.—The requirements in this category are 
composed of the medical supplies and equipment consumed in direct relation to 
the strength supported. The. computations are based on consumption experience 
as related to the man-year strength to be supported. 

II. Nonrecurring procurement.—Requirements under this program are: 


(a) Medical matériel to equip medical units assigned to tactical 
organizations ; .. $2, 907, 626 


(b) Miscellaneous medical equipment such as dental units, air trans- 
portable infirmaries, aeronautic first aid kits, flight surgeons 
bags, and matériel for dispensaries and air evacuation units._ 5, 464, 668 


(c) The procurement of a mobilization reserve composed of critical 
and long lead-time items. ‘Critical items’? are those which 
presently appear in good supply, but which would be scarce 
in case of immediate mobilization. ‘‘Long lead-time items”’ 
are those which require considerable delay between negotiation 
of contract and time of delivery. The selected items will be 
required during the period between immediate mobilization 
and the time when,production can catch up with mobilization 
COTOING eis conn ene « B : _... 45, 787, 981 


B. Special purpose vehicles, $5,105,043.—The number of vehicles required was 
determined by application of the factors which indicate a requirement for vehicles, 
such as size of the medical facility, special purpose requirements, and Table of 
Organization and Equipment requirements for various medical units. Considera- 
tion was given to the phased disposal of ambulances whose average life was in 
excess of 74 years and to the vehicles destroyed in normal operation. The basis 
of computing the dollar requirement is as indicated in the subsequent table. 
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C. Blood program suppori, $6, 830, 000.—This estimate represents the Air Force 
share of 25 percent of the Department of Defense whole blood and blood derivatives 
programs. The Air Force share of the program is composed of $5,580,000 for the 
stockpiling of blood plasma and $1,250,000 for the stockpiling of a blood plasma ‘ 
substitute. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you have a short statement here for project 472? 

Colonei Kennarp. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Present it. 

Colonel Kennarp. This project provides for the procurement of 
medical matériel, which ineludes special purpose vehicles such as 
ambulances, and the Air Force share of support of the Department of 
Defense blood and blood derivatives program. The estimated require- 
ment, amounting to $96,119,000, is directly related to the increased 
strength of the Air Force over the fiscal year 1951 strength, except 
that 1t includes a requirement in 1952, amounting to $45,787,981 for 
the procurement of selected “critical and long lead time items,” which 
are required to establish a medical matériel mobilization reserve. No 
corresponding expenditure for medical matériel mobilization reserve 
was made by the Department of the Air Force in previous years. 

Within the $5,105,043 for the procurement of special purpose vehi- 
cles is reflected a portion of our fiscal year 1951 requirements which 
were deferred for procurement in fiscal year 1952. 


NEW VEHICLES 
Mr. Suepparb. With reference to the vehicles, are they new ones 


or will they be replacements? 
Colonel Kennarp. Practically all new. 


Mr. SHepparD. Made necessary because of the accelerated program 
that has been laid out for you? 
Colonel Kennarp. That is correct. 


PROCUREMENT LEAD TIME 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the lead time involved for consumable 
supplies? 

Colonel Kennarp. In the procurement of these supplies, sir? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Colonel KeNNARD. For the long lead time items, such as X-ray 
equipment, we have approximately 9 months lead time. For the 
short lead time items, such as biologicals, medical supplies and drugs, 
approximately 3 months. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are still confronted with the same general 
problems in lead time that you have had heretofore? 

Colonel KenNnaArRD. Yes. 


Mepicat EquIPMENT AND Suppuies, RESERVE 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice that you have a project 472R, ‘Medical 
equipment and supplies, reserve,’ where you are making a request 
for $3,000. 

Colonel KenNArRD. The estimated cost of this project for fiscal 
vear 1952 is $3,000. The funds requested will be used for the pro- 
curement of such expendable items as foot powder, vaccines, bandages, 
and first-aid kits. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. What do you mean by reserve? 

Colonel Kennarp. This is for the reserve forces of the Air Force 

Mr. Suerparp. Is this the program that costs around 22 cents 
per man? 

Colonel Kennarp. Yes; to furnish a limited amount of medica! 
service supplies for their reserve training. 


MepicaL EQuirpMENT AND Supp.ies, AiR Force Reserve Orricers’ 
TRAINING Corps 


Mr. Suerrarp. Next is project 472S, “Medical equipment and 
supplies, Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,’’ where I see 
that you are making a request for $29,000. 

Colonel Kennarp. For fiscal year 1952 it is estimated that $29,000 
will be needed. The funds required will be used in the procurement 
of such expendable items as boric acid, foot powder, smallpox vaccine, 
tetanus toxoid, typhoid vaccine, muslin bandage and first-aid kits 
which will be consumed by those students attending Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps summer camps. 

Mr. SHepparp. Does the same answer that you made to 472K 
apply to 472S? 

Colonel KeNNARD. Yes. 


EpvUcATION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up project 473, “Education and 
training,’’ and [ see that you are asking for $2,450,000. 
We will insert into the record at this point pages 362 through 365. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 473. Education and training, $2,450,000 


This estimate provides for the training of medical service professional personne! 
in Air Force medical service schools, hospitals, and civilian institutions. It also 
provides for medical publications used by professional medical personnel in keep- 
ing current with developments in their professions. 


a ee alla le ama ela, nc aplenty ier pea tae $2, 450, 000 


A. Operation and maintenance of medical service schools___- --- 84, 324 
B. Training in Air Force hospitals. .............-.-...--..-- 893, 995 
, Social security 13, 651 
D. Training in civilian institutions 1, 366, 000 
E. Medical and dental publications__._.............---.-.-- 92, 030 


A. Operation and maintenance of Medical Service school, $84,324.—These 
funds are required to support the Gunter Branch of the School of Aviation Medi- 
cine. This school provides training for flight nurses, aeromedical specialists, 
psysiological training officers, aeromedical technicians, and professional services 
supervisors. Included in this estimate is the requiremtne for 11 man-years of 
civilian personnel. 

B. Training in Air Force hospitals, $893,995.—This activity provides for the 
postgraduate training of medical service professional military personnel in Air 
Force hospitals to raise their professional skills to the level which will insure the 
provision of the best possible medical care to the Department of the Air Force 
personnel. This is effected by the utilization of qualified medical, dental, and 
allied specialists in Air Force hospitals on a schedule or demand basis for the 
purpose of instructing Air Force medical military personnel in the care of indi- 
vidual cases or cases in general in their particular specialty. The policy of the 
Secretary of Defense, as implemented within the Air Force, directs that the 
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maximum number of cases will be provided medical care at their local bases 
rather than be transferred to hospitals elsewhere for specialized treatment. Under 
this policy with an increased number of young Air Force medical service profes- 
sional personnel required to provide care for the proposed Air Force strength, it 
will be necessary to effect a greater utilization of civilian medical specialists for 
consultation and teaching. The availability of civilian consultants is a sig- 
nificant factor in attracting the best qualified medical and ancillary personnel 
for duty with the Air Force by providing them with opportunities for professional 
and medical advancement. 

Due to the shortage of qualified military medical professional specialists, it is 
necessary to provide the skills required by the utilization of an increased number of 
consultants, not only to train the young medical service professional officers, but 
to assist in providing definitive medical care to Air Force personnel. Based upon 
the projected number of Air Force hospitals, and the projected average daily 
patient census in Air Force hospitals, it is estimated that 17,376 consultant-days 
will be utilized. This utilization will be effected by the use of an average of 
362 consultants. It is estimated that in the utilization of the consultants ap- 
pointed that the average consultant will be engaged for approximately 48 days, 
which will be the equivalent of 67 man-years. This represents a requirement of 
$868,800 ($50 by 17,376). In the use of the above consultants, based upon travel 
experience cost data of $1.45 per consultant day, it is estimated that $25,195 will 
be required for their temporary duty travel. 


Summary 
EE EE ELIS. Sa SS EER ET $868, 800 
Travel of consultants 5, 195 


V); 


995 

C. Social security, $13,651.—To support that portion of the man-years within 
this project to which the law applies, it is estimated that $13,651 will be the 
employer’s contribution under Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 (Public 
Law 734, 8lst Cong., 2d sess.). 

D. Training in civilian institutions, $1,366,000.—In continuing the long-range 
program for the training of military personnel of the medical service in those skills 
required in the operation of the medical service, 80 officers will be provided training 
in specialized professional courses at civilian educational institutions at a total 
cost of $88,000. It is planned that 239 officers will attend short courses of instrue- 
tion for the purpose of refresher training in medical professional and allied sciences 
at a cost of $78,000. It is estimated that $1,200,000 will be required for tuition, 
temporary-duty travel, and per diem of medical-service personnel to be trained 
as technicians in medical and allied sciences in civilian institutions. It is esti- 
mated that 1,200 technicians will attend medical-service courses, which average 
6 months’ duration, at a cost of approximately $1,000 per student. 


Summary 


Training of professional personnel (standard courses) 
Training of professional personnel (short courses) ‘ 
TRON RANE OE TDG OCR UNOINI ec ne ee nde = 1, 200, 000 


E. Medical and dental publications, $92,030.—Based upon experience data 
related to the number of medical-treatment facilities to be operated in fiscal year 
1952, it is estimated that $92,030 will be required for the procurement of medical 
professional publications. This requirement is essential if medical professional 
personnel are to keep abreast of latest developments in their respective fields. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Kennarp. Our estimated requirement of $2,450,000 will 
provide for the education and training of medical service personnel 
of the Department of the Air Force. Our requirement is based upon 
the acquisition of the medical technical skills in the allied fields of 
medicine through the training of officers and airmen in military 
service schools, civilian institutions, and Air Force medical-treatment 
facilities. 
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Within the training capabilities of the Air Force we provide for the 
postgraduate training of our medical service professional militar, 
personnel by the utilization of qualified medical, dental, and allied 
specialists on consultant and instructional bases. These consultants 
will raise the professional skills of our military personnel, which wil! 
insure the provision of the best possible medical care within the De- 
partment of the Air Force, and assist in the definitive care of patients. 

Our fiscal-year-1952 requirement in this project reflects an increase 
of $1,195,000 over our estimated fiscal-year-1951 obligations. This 
increase is due to the need for trained medical technical personnel to 
care for the workload resulting from the increased Air Force strength 


POSTGRADUATE TRAINING 


Mr. Suepparp. How about training in Air Force hospitals, $893,995? 
Colonel Kennarp. That is for the postgraduate training of medica! 
service professional military personnel in Air Force hospitals to raise 
their professional skills to the level which will insure the provision of 
the best possible medical care to the Department of the Air Force 
personnel. 
PAY OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr. SHepparp. What is the top salary that you pay your con- 
sultants? 
Colonel Kennarp. $50 a day. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY PAYMENTS 


Mr. SHeprarpb. The next subitem is “Social security,’’ $13,651. 
That is mandatory and regulated in accordance with the number of 
personnel involved? 


CONTRACT TRAINING IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Colonel Kennarp. Yes. The training in civilian institutions, item 
D, $1,366,000, is necessitated by the training of military personne! 
for medical service in those skills required in the operation of the 
medical service. Eighty will be provided training in long courses 
and 239 officers will attend the short courses. In addition to that, we 
have a requirement for the training of enlisted personnel in the 
technical subjects, such as sanitary technicians, X-ray technicians, 
dental assistants, and so forth, which, due to the requirements of the 
accelerated program and the lack of facilities in the military schools, 
we have had to contract for in a number of civilian institutions during 
1951 and 1952 to catch up the lag in our training. 

Mr. SHepparp. The contract is in civilian institutions? 

Colonel Kennarp. It is, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. On a unit basis, I assume. 

Colonel KenNArpb. Yes. 


MAXIMUM-MINIMUM CONTRACT PRICES 


Mr. Suepparp. How do you find your contract prices running? 
What is your floor and what is your ceiling? 

Colonel Kennarp. This has been handled through the Air Matériel 
Command. The Air Surgeon General’s office of that command went 
to the various schools where they had the capability of taking on addi- 
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tional students without being subsidized; I can give you the differences 
in some of those bids. 

Mr. SHepparD. Give us the high and the low so that we can have a 
general average. 

Colonel Kennarp. The cost per course on these does not entirely 
reflect the unit cost because some of the courses are different in length. 
Some of the courses run 16 weeks and some run much longer. 

Mr. Suepparp. Take the longest. 

Colonel Kennarp. The dental laboratory technicians, 36 weeks, 
and the unit cost on that is $2,208 per student. 

The sanitary-technician course is 16 weeks, and it is $579.04 per 
student. 

The X-ray course is 16 weeks. The high and the low of three 
contracts there is $671.52 for the low and $807.99 for the high. 

Mr. SHepprarp. Due to what? 

Colonel Kennarp. The geographical location and probably the 
capabilities of the schools. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Saepparp. Take up subitem E, ‘Medical and dental publica- 
tions,’’ where I see that you are asking for $92,030. 

Colonel KenNaRD. This is based upon experience data related to 
the number of medical-treatment facilities to be operated for the 
year 1952. It is estimated that $92,030 will be required for the 
procurement of medical and professional publications. This require- 
ment is essential if medical professional personnel are to keep abreast 
of the latest developments in their respective fields. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, you are feeding through a continuity 
of information that has accumulated and kept in order to keep them 
abreast of the situation; is that it? 

Colonel KENNARD. Yes. 


MepbicaL PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Sueprparp. We will take up project 474, “Medical printing 


99 


and reproduction, 
$126,000. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 366 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


and I see that you are making a request for 


JUSTIFICATION 
Project 474. Medical printing and reproduction, $126,000. 
This requirement is based upon the need for the reproduction or revision of 
the publications indicated below: 





Title Number of | Average cost! Estimated 
items peritem | annual cost 
! 


Reports. __. si : $744 $2, 232 
Extension courses___ : F : 2. 039 20, 390 
Air Force regulations or Air Force letters... ____- 281 21, 356 
Armed Serviees Catalog of Medical Matériel__ 2, 600 3, 000 
Tables of organization and equipment 937 3, 747 
Medical equipment lists_ -- , ur 7, 800 , 800 
Air Force manuals. __. , 782 . 550 
Blank forms... 109 | 2, 725 
Miscellaneous local needs. , 200 


Total 000 
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Mr. SuHepparp. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Kennarp. It is estimated that $126,000 will be require: 
during fiscal year 1952 to provide for the printing and reproduction of 
medical publications, such as medical equipment lists, medical tables 
of organization and equipment, supplements to the Armed Services 
Catalog of Medical Matériel and Air Force regulations and Air Force 
letters directly related to the medical service. The amount for 
project 474 is exactly the same as it was last year; identical. 


Mepicat Care 1n Non-Arr Force Faciities 


Mr. Suepparp. Next is project 475, ‘Medical care in non-Air 
Force facilities,” where I see you are making a-request for $7,130,000. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 367 and page 368 of 
the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Prozect 475. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities, $7,130,000 

This estimate provides for the medical care of Air Force military personnel in 
the facilities of other Government and civilian agencies in those cases in which 
medical treatment facilities of the Air Force are not available within local areas; 
or when specialized care must be obtained from the Department of the Army, the 
Department of the Navy, medical treatment facilities of other Government and 
civilian agencies; or when medical care is required in emergencies. 


A. Medical care provided by other Government agencies - _---- 6, 314, 936 
B. Medical care provided by civilian agencies____......._-_-- 815, 064 


A. Medical care provided by other Government agencies, $6,314,936.—The esti- 
mated fund requirement for this purpose is based upon proposed utilization of 
medical treatment facilities of the Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Administration 
plus continued utilization of the facilities of other Government agencies. The 
necessary funds are based upon hospitalization rates prescribed by the Bureau of 
the Budget and by rates prescribed within the Department of Defense by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The detailed computations reflecting the dollar requirements 
are as indicated below: 





| Rates per | | Out- 
oes Beds | awe | day (less | In-patient | patient 
Agency (occupied) | _ subsist- | cost | treatment Total cost 
} | ence) | 
| | 
| 





| | | 
ARNG... 2... : ‘ 2, 020 739, 320 | $6.40 | $4,731, 648 | $4, 731, 648 
Navy-. ; 3 ee 330 | = 120, 780 | 6.40 | 772,992 |___- , 772, 992 
Veterans’ Administration. 145 | 53, 070 | 11.15 | 591, 731 | 3, 675, 332 
U.S. Public Health Service 15 5, 490 11.15 61, 214 | . 7 70, 914 
CR OD iadkicceciezkden 20 7, 320 | 8.75 | | @ EG Seer ; 64, 050 





Total. | 2,530 | 925, 98 | 6,221,635 | 93,301 | 6, 314, 936 





B. Medical care provided by civilian agencies, $815,064.—The estimated fund 
requirement is based upon the utilization of medical treatment facilities of civilian 
agencies and treatment by civilian medical professional personnel in emergencies 
and is computed from experience cost data of various major Air Force commands 
for personnel under their jurisdiction as applied to projected man-year strength. 
Average cost per man-year is 85 cents. 


Mr. Suepparp. Give us your statement, Colonel. 

Colonel Kennarp. It is estimated that $7,130,000 will be required 
during fiscal year 1952 to reimburse other Government and civilian 
agencies for the medical and dental care provided Air Force military 
personnel. 
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Due to the wide dispersal of locations at which Air Force military 
personnel perform duties, there are occasions when Air Force medical 
treatment facilities are not available to provide medical and dental 
care When required. On these occasions, under regulations prescribed 
by the Department of the Air Force, they may obtain medical care 
from the facilities of the Army, Navy, Veterans’ Administration, and 
so forth, and from civilian medical agencies. This project and our 
fund requirement will provide for payment for the medical and dental 
services obtained. 

Due to the provision of medical care by the maximum utilization of 
Air Force base medical services our fiscal year 1952 estimate reflects 
a decrease amounting to $1,065,000 under our estimated obligations 
for fiscal year 1951. 


Mepicat Care in Non-Arr Force Faciuiries, Reserve 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now take up project 475—-R, medical care in 
non-Air Force facilities, reserve. I see that you are making a request 
for $100,000. 

We will insert page 369 in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 475-R. Medical care in non-Air Force Facilities, Reserve, $100,000 

This estimate provides for medical care by other Government or civilian agen- 
cies for United States Air Force Reserve personnel who are on training duty. 
Such care is rendered when medical treatment facilities of the Air Force are not 
available locally, or when medical care is required in emergencies. 

Based upon the projéction of past experience for Reserve personnel who were on 
active duty for training purposes, this estimate contemplates supporting 13,000 
men at a unit cost of $7.69 per man. 


Colonel Kennarp. It is estimated that $100,000 will be required 
during fiscal year 1952 for the medical and dental care by non-Air 
Force facilities of United States Air Force Reserve personnel who are 
on training duty. 

This estimate provides for the reimbursement to other Government 
and civilian agencies who will provide such care. 


Mepicau Care tn Non-Arr Force Faciuities, Arr Force Reserve 
Reserve Orricers’ TRAINING Corps 


Mr. SHepparp. Next is project 475S, ‘Medical care in non-Air Force 
facilities, Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,’ where I see 
that you are making a request for $20,000. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 370. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 475-S. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities, Air Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, $20,000. 

This estimate provides for the medical care authorized United States Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps personnel when furnished by other Government 
or civilian agencies. Such care is rendered when medical treatment facilities are 
not available locally, when specialized treatment may be required, or when care 
is provided by civilian agencies in emergencies. 

Based upon the projection of past experience for Air Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps personnel who were in attendance at summer camps, this estimate con- 
templates supporting 13,000 men at a unit cost of $1.54 per man. 
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Colonel KENNARD. It is estimated that $20,000 will be required 
during fiscal year 1952 for the medical and dental care which will |. 
provided United States Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
personnel by non-Air Force medical facilities when these individuals 
are in attendance at summer training camps. 


CARE OF THE DEAD 


Mr. SuHepparp. The next item is project 476, ‘Care of the dead,’ 
where I see you are making a request for $1,906,000. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 371 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

JUSTIFICATION 
Project 476. Care of the dead, $1,906,000 

This project provides for the payment for the disposition of remains of decease: 
personnel, the travel of escorts, and all expenses related thereto. 

In accordance with the Munitions Board memorandum of November 29, 1949. 
to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Army is assigned respon- 
sibility for providing for the care of the dead and operation of mortuaries as a 
common service in Overseas areas. The Quartermaster General is the responsible 
Army agency for providing such service. Under authority of AR 30-1830, change 
5, dated April 28, 1949, the Quartermaster General has approved operation of a 
mortuary in England by the United States Air Force due to the unsatisfactor) 
arrangement of flying Quartermaster Corps personnel from the continent to care 
for deceased Air Force personnel. Under the provisions of JAAFAR 1-11-59. 
dated April 29, 1949, the Air Force was assigned responsibility for care of the dead 
in the Philippine Islands. It is estimated that 10 man-vears will be required to 
provide such service in these two overseas areas. 

Employers’ contributions under Social Security Act amendments of 1950 
(Public Law 734, 8lst Cong., 2d sess.) to support that portion of the above man- 
years to which the law applies are estimated at $202. 

The Air Force is responsible for expenses incurred in care of the dead in the zone 
of interior, which comprises the bulk of the estimated requirement. Computa- 
tions used in development of the estimate are based on a mortality rate of 2.96 
per 1,000 strength. 

The estimates are based upon experience-cost factors and are consistent with 
cost data of the Memorial Division, Quartermaster General, Department of the 
Army. The number of deaths are based upon the mortality rates for the personne! 
of the Department of the Air Force. This estimate does not reflect cost for 
repatriation of dead resulting from the Korean operation, which cost is being 
borne by the Department of the Army. 


Colonel KeENNARD. It is estimated that $1,906,000 will be required 
during fiscal year 1952 to provide for the payment for the disposition 
of remains of deceased personnel. 

This estimate is in direct proportion to the phased increased Air 
Force personnel strength in fiscal year 1952, except that it reflects 
an increased allowance for funeral expenses on the occasions where 
deceased personnel are buried in national cemeteries or at home. 

The fiscal year 1952 requirements reflect an increase of $950,000 
over the estimated fiscal year 1951 obligations. ; 

Mr. SHepparp. This is mandatory and the only way you could 
make an error in it would be an error in the basic estimate. 

Colonel KENNARD. That is correct. 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SuHepparp. We will now take up project 477, ‘“Medical adminis- 
tration,’’ where I see that you are making a request for $1,623,000. 
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We will insert into the record at this point pages 373 and 374 of 
the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 477. Medical administration, $1,623,000 


This estimate provides for the expenses incident to the administration of the 
medical service of the Air Force, world-wide, including the offices of the air sur- 
geons in 13 major Air Force commands both overseas and in the continental 
United States, the Office of the Surgeon General, United States Air Force, and 
field extension offices of the Surgeon General. The Surgeon General of the Air 
Foree is responsible for the development, administration, and supervision of 
Air Force medical policy. The air surgeons in the major Air Force commands are 
in turn responsible for the administration and supervision of the policy within 
their respective commands. The medical administration herein provided is com- 
prised of funds for personal services, social security, temporary duty travel, and 
other direct expenses, necessary to assure a high standard of medical care to all 
Air Force personnel. 

A. Personal services, $1,394,000.—The estimated fund requirements for this 
purpose will provide for the payment of 374 man-years; of which 277 man-years 
will be for the office of the Surgeon General, United States Air Force; 27 man-years 
will be for physical evaluation boards and the Armed Services Medical Matériel 
and Specifications Committee, and the remainder in offices of the air surgeons of 
the major Air Force commands. The civilian personnel for physical evaluation 
boards will be employed within the hospital squadrons at jointly staffed named 
Army hospitals for the purpose of performing clerical and stenographic duties in 
connection with physical evaluations of Air Force personnel. 

B. Social security, $8,440.—Employer’s contributions under Social Security 
Act amendments of 1950 (Public Law 734, 8ist Cong., 2d sess.) to support that 
portion of the above man-years to which the law applies are estimated at $8,440. 

C. Temporary duty travel, $163,000.—The temporary duty travel is necessary 
to insure the effective and efficient administration of the medical service of the 
Air Foree. Only that travel will be performed which requires the presence of 
individvals in order to accomplish the required mission. The travel requirement 
is based upon the necessity of coordinating medical matériel requirements, for 
evaluation of the professional aspects of the medical services provided, and for 
maintaining contacts with national organizations in the medical field. 

D. Other direct expenses, $57 ,560.—The estimated fund requirement will provide 
for other known direct expenses incident to the medical administration at com- 
mand level, such as communication services, rental of office labor-saving devices, 
postage and transportation expenses. The dollar requirements for the purposes 
indicated are based on latest cost experience. 


Colonel Kennarp. It is estimated that $1,623,000 will be required 
during fiscal year 1952 for the cost of administration of the Medical 
Service at departmental and major Air Force command levels. 

Our fiscal year 1952 requirements reflect an increase of $512,000 
over our fiscal year 1951 obligations. This increase, a major portion 
of which consists of additional civilian personnel, is made necessary 
by the increased workload resulting from the supervision of additional 
and expanded Air Force medical treatment facilities. The major 
portion of this estimate is required for the payment of civilian 
employees. 

PERCENTAGE COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SHepparp. What percent is this of the total request for 
$145,239,000? 

General AsENsIo. 1.3 percent, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You should be complimented. That is a very good 
showing. 


84328—51—pt. 437 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF MepIcaL TREATMENT Factruitirs 


Mr. Suepparp. Take up project 478, “Operation and maintenance: 
of medical treatment facilities,” where I see that you are making 
request for $25,165,000? 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 375 and 376 of the 
justifications. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 478. Operation and maintenance of medical treatment facilities $25,165,000 

This estimate provides for the expenses incident to the operation and day-to-day, 
maintenance of Air Force hospitals, mfirmaries, dispensaries, and minor medica! 
facilities. It includes temporary duty travel of medical service personne|, 
permanent change of station of civilian personnel, communication services, 
rental of equipment, local procurement of medical matériel, and contractua! 
services. During 1952 the Air Force will operate 357 medical treatment facilities 
composed of 153 hospitals, 69 infirmaries, and 135 dispensaries, all of which wil! 
be maintained and operated within these funds. 


SS ELL LALE ORY E ENDO SME OE TE $25, 165, 000 


i, RNR ia ona Seid nn os Sigdecbins er eedde mae 17, 813, 000 
B. Social security 162, 718 
C. Other expenses 7, 189, 282 


A. Personal services, $17,813,000.—The phased increased Air Force strength 
will make necessary the establishment of 24,781 operating beds by June 30, 1952. 
Of this number 19,130 will be in the continental United States and 5,651 will be 
operated in overseas commands. The estimate contemplates an average opera- 
tion for the fiscal year of 20,770 beds both in the United States and overseas. 
Fund requirements for personal services contemplate the augmentation of the 
military staff by 5,812 man-years of civilian personnel who will be employed in 
hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries. These man-years of civilian personne! 
are equivalent to approximately 20 percent of the total staffing requirement 
and represent the minimum extent to which civilians may be employed. Military 
personnel will continue to be used wherever possible. 

B. Social security $162,718.—To support that portion of the man-years within 
this project to which the law applies, it is estimated that $162,718 will be the 
employer’s contribution under Social Security Act amendments of 1950 (Public 
Law 734, 8lst Cong., 2d sess.). 

C. Other expenses, $7,189,282.—The estimated fund requirement. will provide 
for transportation, temporary duty travel, communication services, utilities, 
contractual services, such as local repair of medical equipment, authorized local 
procurement of medical supplies, and necessary supplies and equipment required 
in the maintenance of buildings and grounds occupied by medical treatment 
facilities. 


Colonel Kennarp. It is estimated that $25,165,000 will be required 
for the maintenance and operation of 153 hospitals, 69 infirmaries, 
and 135 dispensaries by the Medical Service of the Air Force during 
fiscal year 1952. This estimate reflects the day-to-day expenses 
incident to their operation. 

This estimate represents an increase of $12,417,000 over the esti- 
mated obligations for fiscal vear 1951 and is the direct result of the 
increased number and size of our medical treatment facilities which 
are required to provide medical and dental care to the increased Air 
Force strength. 

Mr. SHepparpD. This is mandatory? 

Colonel Kennarp. Yes. 

As shown on page 375 of the justifications, project 478 is broken 
down into three items, personal services: $17,813,000; social security, 
$162,718 —— 
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Mr. Snepparp. And that is mandatory? 
Colonel Kennarp. Mandatory. Other expenses, $7,189,282. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


The personal services are for operation of the hospitals, dispensaries, 
and infirmaries within the Air Force. It includes temporary duty 
travel of the Medical Service personnel, permanent change of station 
of civilian personnel, communication services, rental of equipment, 
and so forth. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What is the contemplated amount of personnel to 
be involved in this $17,813,000 request? 

Colonel Kennarp. The personnel is 5,812 man-years. 

General Asensio. Will you furnish the strength figures, please, 
General Lynch? 

Mr. SuHeprarp. How many civilians and how many military? 

Colonel Kennarp. All civilians. 

Mr. SHepparp. No; military in the request of $17,000,000 plus? 

Colonel Kennarp. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparb. Will you supply the answer to the question? 

General Lyncn. The number of positions as of June 30, 1952, is 
6,568 in project 478. As of June 30, 1951, there were 4,726 positions. 


Masor Reparrs AND Mrnor Construction 


Mr. SHerparb. We will now take up project 479, “Major repairs 
and minor construction,” in the amount of $9,691,000. 


We will insert pages 377 and 388 in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 479. Major repairs and minor construction, $9,691,000 

This estimate provides for major repairs, rehabilitation, modification and minor 
construction of medical treatment facilities. In order to provide facilities to 
meet the Air Force medical requirements, existing structures and facilities are 
being utilized to the maximum extent. Construction of new medical facilities is 
not being programed if there are existing facilities that can be rehabilitated or 
modified to meet the requirements. This Air Force policy is resulting in large 
savings, not only in dollars, but in manpower and materials. The facilities that 
are being rehabilitated must be placed in an economically usable condition, and 
also be acceptable for medical use. Further, it is essential that certain minor 
construction and modification be accomplished in connection with rehabilitation 
to adjust a facility to meet functional usage. 

A. Major repairs and rehabilitation, $7,500,000.—To provide the required 
treatment facilities it is necessary to rehabilitate hospital structures and facilities 
to the extent indicated by this estimate. In many cases, rehabilitation of existing 
buildings approaches reconstruction. However, the cost of such work, when 
compared with that of new construction, can be considered minor. A portion of 
this estimate is required to accomplish urgent repair work on existing hospital 
facilities in order to place them in an acceptable condition for medical use. Only 
that work which is absolutely essential to meet established standards has been 
considered. 

B, Modification and minor construction, $2,191,000.—Modification and minor 
construction are necessitated primarily by change in operational requirements. 
Reactivated facilities must necessarily be modified to meet new and changing 
requirements. Existing facilities require, from time to time, certain modifications 
to keep pace with the changing missions and new techniques. A portion of this 
requirement is attributable to increases in strength of bases presently in operation. 
This minor construction will provide only the minimum required flexibility for 
continued utilization of Air Force medical facilities. 
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Colonel Turner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is estimated that $9,691,000 will be required for major repairs and 
minor construction of medical treatment facilities during fiscal year 
1952. This work is beyond the capabilities of routine day-to-day 
maintenance provided for in project 478, just previously discussed. 

The Air Force medical treatment facilities are composed mostly of 
frame hospitals and dispensaries and accompanying utilities. Most of 
such structures are of temporary construction erected during wartime 
with substandard materials and utilizing emergency expedients. 


MAJOR REPAIRS 


Major structural repairs consist of repairs to roofs, drains, and 
downspouts, replacing rotted underpinning and other structural 
members, replacing or recovering soft wood flooring which is badly 
worn, interior and exterior painting, and so forth. The wood sidings 
on many of these frame buildings have warped, checked, and cracke«| 
due to unseasoned lumber used in construction and the lack of paint. 
Examples of structural repairs are: 

Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Ill.: Renovation of floors in 
certain designated buildings in temporary hospital area, replacing 
plywood underlay and provide linoleum cover to restore floors to 
safe and sanitary condition. Estimated to cost $29,500. 

“dwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Calif.: Repair of hospital roof 
covering. To repair and replace certain roof coverings which have 
deteriorated due to extreme heat and high winds. Estimated to 
cost $8,500. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, Calif.: General repairs on 
various hospital buildings. Repairs to underpinning, floors, walls, 
partitions, ceilings, windows and doors. Buildings have only had 
minimum maintenance since 1945. Estimated to cost $18,000. 

The second big field of medical facilities maintenance is devoted to 
utilities systems, where a great amount of work is required, with very 
little visible results. This work consists of replacing deteriorated 
and corroded water lines, rehabilitating heating plants and steam 
lines, replacing defective and overloaded interior electrical wiring 
which is a constant fire hazard, the repair of refrigeration equipment, 
replacing vitrified sewer lines, and so forth. Examples of major 
repairs to utilities systems are: 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska: Rehabilitate heating system for 
the hospital. Rehabilitation of the heating system comprises replace- 
ment of stokers on two existing boilers with hydraulic ram-type 
stokers, installing new combustion chambers, and other associated 
equipment. This work is necessary to prevent a breakdown of the 
heating plant of the Five Thousand and Fifth Hospital. The present 
stokers will not be operable for another intense heating season. 
Estimated to cost $65,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio: Rehabilitation of 
steam-heating facilities in hospital buildings, Wood City, area C. This 
work consists of replacing steam lines under buildings, replacing and 
repairing valves and pumps and rehabilitating boiler house. This 
work is necessary to provide adequate facilities to house, treat, and 
care for patients. Estimated to cost $35,000. 
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McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, Calif.: Rehabilitation of 
heating systems, various hospital buildings. Replacement of deteri- 
orated pipe, traps, valves, and renovation of steam system in some 
buildings. Estimated to cost $25,000. 

The replacement of substandard and obsolete facilities with modern 
items will be accomplished in the course of normal maintenance. The 
expansion of the Air Force will account for the principal part of the 
major repair work as it is our policy that maximum utilization will be 
made of the existing structures and facilities. No new facility will 
be provided if an existing facility can be practically and economically 
rehabilitated or modified to fulfill the requirement. In this rehabili- 
tation work, the Air Force is adhering to rigid rehabilitation criteria 
which do not permit the addition of frills and adornments and which 
restore the facility to its original standards insofar as reasonable. 


MODIFICATION AND MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


The modification and minor construction projects for medical 
facilities are necessitated by the expanded Air Force and changes in 
the planned utilization of certain buildings. In certain instances it 
is necessary to convert and modify a barracks into a hospital ward 
and to provide diet kitchens and necessary ward facilities. Examples 
of these modification and minor construction projects are: 

Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa.: Modification of wing, 
USAF hospital, building T-80, for a surgical ward. This ward is 
essential to eliminate an unsatisfactory condition attending the surgical 
and medical treatment of military personnel at this base. Estimated 
cost $29,850. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Extension of steam- 
distribution system to station hospital. Extension of the steam-dis- 
tribution system to the hospital will effect a savings in salaries of 
the hospital boiler plant operating personnel of $16,000 per year and 
a further savings of $4,000 per year in increased efficiency and cheaper 
cost of producing steam from the central boiler plant. Hospital 
boiler plant to remain intact as a stand-by source of steam for the 
hospital and limited critical processes in area A industrial sections. 
Estimated to cost $29,500. 

Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, Mass: Erection of small 
building to be attached to main hospital corridor, with covered 
entrance. In inclement weather, Korean wounded are evacuated 
from ambulances and carried in the rain into the hospital. Erection 
of a small building, with corridor will eliminate this condition. Esti- 
to cost $7,500. This estimate is composed of major repairs, as shown 
on page 377, amounting to $7,500,000, and minor construction 
amounting to $2,191,000. It may be broken down roughly between 
the zone of the interior and overseas. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you indicate the breakdown? 

Colonel Turner. In the zone of the interior there will be a total of 
approximately $7,128,000 and overseas, $2,563,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, your presentation here obviously 
follows the pattern of the testimony that you have as to the other 
projects? 

Colonel Turner. It does. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. SHepparp. How much new construction do you have here 
that is in the category of “minor’’? 

Colonel Turner. There is very little new construction. The vast 
majority of this $2,191,000 is additions to or modifications of existing 
structures. There is a relatively small amount, and that is proposed 
for such items as barracks here and there, and garages for ambu- 
lances. I would say that new construction would amount to not 
more than 10 percent of the total. This is a rough figure, and all 
such items are limited by law to less than $50,000. 


RELATION OF HOSPITAL BEDS TO MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Ritry. What is the relation between the number of men and 
the number of hospital beds? 

Colonel Kennarp. The number of hospital beds has been deter- 
mined by the use of factors, based upon our experience. Based upon 
experience, 1.5 percent of the strength of the permanent party, and 
2.5 percent of the personnel in the student category, such as the 
population at indoctrination centers and technical training centers, 
and 0.245 percent against the dependent population of the Air Force, 
and those total che number of patients to be expected in this fiscal 
year. That is converted into beds by the use of a dispersal factor of 
20 percent, which gives us our total bed requirement—normal spac- 
ing and under normal conditions—for the strength of the Air Force 
in the zone of the interior and overseas. 

Mr. Taser. You have about 24,000 beds; is that right? 

Colonel Kennarp. That is what we estimate we will have this 

ear. 
7 Mr. Taser. Twenty four thousand, seven hundred and eighty-one, 
you said. 

Colonel KENNARD. Yes. 


OCCUPIED HOSPITAL BEDS 


Mr. Taser. How many beds are occupied at the present time? 
Colonel KENNARD. We have approximately 14,000 operating beds 
occupied world-wide. 
OTHER THAN AIR FORCE 


Mr. Taser. How many of those are taken up by those outside the 
Air Force? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel KeNNARD. The Army will have approximately 250 patients 
in the Air Force hospitals. 

Mr. Taser. Presently? 

Colonel Kennarp. Presently we have 985 Army patients, world- 
wide. 

The Navy will have 25. The Veterans’ Administration, 15. That 
will be in Alaska, which is the only area in which we hospitalize 
veterans. 

Mr. Taper. That is all you have outside? 

Colonel Kennarp. Except for the retired personnel. There are 
approximately 235 retired personnel of the Air Force, and a few of the 
other services. 





pe an Do you have very many patients in Army and Navy 
hospitals? 

Colonel KeENNARD. Approximately 2,500 patients in Army and 
Navy hospitals. The latest figures for next year are shown on page 
368 of the justifications. 

Mr. Taser. That shows the number that you have in the different 
hospitals. This shows an estimate for next year of 2,530. 

Colonel Kennarp. Those are the actual patients; converted to 
beds, that would be 25 percent greater; the requirement of beds for 
those patients. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have generally sufficient capacity to take care 
of your patients? 

Colonel KenNnarp. In our own facilities? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Kennarv. We will have with rehabilitation of existing 
facilities and those that are coming into being at the present time on 
the newly activated stations and the construction which is presently 
being proposed. 


MepbiIcaL EquipMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Taser. There is an item here I wanted to discuss, on page 
352, “‘Medical equipment and supplies,” $96,119,000. Some sort of 
breakdown of that appears on page 356 and on page 357 there appears 
an item of $45,787,981 for reserves of medical supplies. The current 
usage item seems to be approximately $5 million. Why would you 
need 9 times the annual requirement in a reserve? 

Colonel Kennarp. You are referring to which paragraph? 

Mr. Taper. I am referring to paragraphs b and ¢ on page 357. 

Colonel KrenNnarp. Item b is for miscellaneous medical equipment, 
such as dental units and infirmaries, and so forth, and constitutes 
only a small portion of the total requirement for the support of the 
active Air Force. The table on page 356 shows the total requirements. 

Mr. Taser. You have got an item in paragraph a, ‘Medical 
matériel to equip medical units assigned to tactical organizations,” 
$2,907,626. Now, on page 356, there seems to be a nonrecurring 
procurement item; what that is I do not know. You list the item, 
“Medical matériel requirements,” $84,183,957. I do not understand 
the way you have that broken down. I wonder if you could explain 
that a little; that is quite a large item and I think we ought to know 
what it is. 

Colonel Kennarp. May I explain off the record what the 
$45,787,981 is for? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I do not see anything about that that makes it neces- 
sary for it to be off the record. Were not those items in supply after 
the last war? 

Colonel Kennarp. I might defer the exact answer to that question 
to Colonel Luft of our Medical Matériel Division, who can explain 
what happened to the supplies at the end of the war. 

Mr. Taser. Very well. 
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DISPOSITION OF MATERIEL AFTER WORLD WAR II 


Colonel Lurr. If I heard the question correctly it was, “What 
happened to all of this type of equipment after the close of the war?” 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Lurr. We were, of course, governed by the disposal rules 
and regulations in effect at that time and they all went by way of 
the War Assets Administration. 

Mr. Taper. Were there not any reserves kept? 

Colonel Lurr. There were no reserves kept; no, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You mean that you dumped everything except what 
you were actually using? 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE REQUIREMENT 


Colonel Lurr. At that time, current criteria permitted retention of 
requirements for the current and for one additional fiscal year. This 
$25 million requirement, in brief, represents that category of com- 
modities which we must have when hostilities break and which will 
not be available to us from production for a certain period of time. 
It is only that quantity which represents the deficiency from M-day 
until production day when production catches up with demand. The 
same criteria applies across the board. 

Mr. Taper. These things are not very consumable, are they? 

Colonel Lurr. They are largely equipment, hard goods, critical 
items that require 3 to 9 months, as we have said, for fabrication and 
delivery into the consumer pipeline. 

General Asensio. Colonel Kennard has a complete list here and 


could give you several representative items. These are the types of 
things that should be off the record. 

Mr. Taser. I do not think I care to have that at this time. It is 
equipment rather than medicine? 

Colonel Lurr. Largely; yes, sir. 


MEDICINES IN RESERVE SUPPLY 


Mr. Taser. There is not any item in here for medicines reserve, 
or is there? 

Colonel Lurr. Let me say this. It does not include—and again 
this is a general rule—anything that has less than 2 years’ storable life. 
It does not include a biological, for instance, that has a year’s potency; 
no, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With reference to the type of equipment that we 
are talking about here, in this $45 million item, if during the coming 
fiscal year there is no mobilization, this item should not recur the 
following year, is that correct? 

Colonel Lurr. That is absolutely correct, sir. It will not be 
consumed. In other words, we will build this reserve and we will 
always be able to account for this reserve. If mobilization is 5 years 
hence, there will be a rotation of stocks, the older stocks being taken 
out and replaced. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we should not anticipate a similar item in 
the succeeding years, if there is no mobilization? 

Colonel Lurr. That is correct, sir, on the basis of the present 
mobilization plans. 
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Mr. Taser. This item gross requires $40 million under consumable 
supplies and equipment. Consumption is $20 million and inventory 
$20 million, less inventory June 30, 1951, leaving a net requirement of 
$30 million. That is your reserve or build-up on the consumable 
supplies, is that it? 

Colonel Kennarp. That is the net requirement. We will have an 
inventory at the end of the fiscal year 1952 of $20,643,361, of this 
$40,810,182, which is the 12 months on hand or on order to take care 
of the strength of the Air Force on June 30, 1952, for the succeeding 
12 months. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have personnel in the item ‘“‘ Major repairs and 
minor construction’’? 

Colonel Turner. That is contractual services, sir. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


General Aspnsto. There are personnel in 478. 

Mr. Taser. I have that. 

Colonel Kennarp. And 477. 

General AsENsiIo. 473, 476, 477, and 478. 

Mr. Taser. How much personnel have you got? 

General Lyncn. Under 473, on June 30, 1952, 78 positions or 
man-years of 78. 

On June 30, 1951, we had 46 under project 473. 

Mr. Taser. You will not have 78 man-years if you only start 
with 46. 

General Lyncu. Those are consultants. 

Colonel Kennarp. They are figured by man-years, Mr. Taber. 
It is the equivalent of 1 day. 

Mr. Taser. You might have 200 of them, is that it? 

Colonel KenNArRp. Five hundred fifty consultants will constitute 
78 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. What is your next item? 

General Lyncu. 476. 

Mr. Taper. How many have you got there? 

General Lyncu. Nine on June 30, 1951; on June 30, 1952, 10. 
That provides for the “Care of the dead” functions in the United 
Kingdom and in the Philippines. In other overseas areas the Army 
is assigned that responsibility. 

Mr. TaBer. What is the next item? 

General Lyncen. 477. On the 30th of June 1952, 439 positions. 
The man-years for 1952 is 374. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you have in 1951? 

General Lyncu. 270. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 


EpvucATION AND TRAINING 


Mr. WicG_teswortH. Under item 473, with reference to the break- 
down in the middle of page 362, how many people are going to be 
trained in the Air Force hospitals? 

Colonel KenNARD. Those are all of the professional and technical 
personnel, primarily the medical officers and dental officers, veterinary 
officers, and nurses. 

Mr. Wicc.ieswortH. How many? 
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CONSULTANTS 


Colonel Kennarp. I would have to give you the total number of 
our medical personnel. ‘This item is for the consultant services. 

Mr. Wice.LeswortH. That is under the item “Training in Air Force 
hospitals’’? 

Colonel Kennarv. That item covers the cost of the consultants 
who visit the Air Force hospitals on an average of once a week, 
approximately four times a month, and give consultant services to thc 
staff and hold training sessions with the staff; and also furnish technica! 
assistance in the case of certain types of illnesses and diseases whic}, 
the staff may not be fully qualified to handle themselves without this 
consultant service. It is a combination of training, primarily, ani 
additional technical professional assistance. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Did you not tell us that consultants are paid 
$50 a day? 

Colonel KenNaArb. That is correct, sir; $50 a day is the maximum 
cost. Some consultants are utilized on a basis of $30 a day. 

Mr. WiGGLEeswortH. Have you ever found any abuse in that field? 

Colonel Kennarp. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. There was a lot of it at one time, I know, in 
the Veterans’ Administration picture. 

Colonel KENNArRD. We have been very careful in the selection of the 
men, in determining their qualifications; and they are approved only 
after thorough review by the command headquarters and the Head- 
quarters, USAF. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. How much did you spend for that this year? 

Colonel KENNARD. $506,370. 


TRAINING IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What about the item D, ‘Training in 
civilian institutions,’ $1,366,000? How many people are going to be 
trained in those institutions? 

Colonel KEnNarp. The number of people to be trained? 

Mr. WiceLesworts. Yes. 

Colonel Kennarp. 1,200. 

Mr. WiaaieswortnH. Are these extended courses? 

Colonel Kennarp. Those are extended courses running from 16 
weeks to 36 weeks in the specialties of dental laboratory technician, 
meat and dairy inspectors, sanitary technicians, and radiological 
technicians. Those are four categories of technicians particularly 
in the enlisted field which are trained to assist in the laboratories of 
the medical service. 

Mr. WiaceLesworts. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROFESSIONAL MEDICAL OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Are you a medical doctor, Colonel? 

Colonel Kennarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of the men with you here today are 
medical doctors? 

Colonel Kennarp. I am the only one, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is encouraging, because there has been a justi- 
fiable feeling that there has been too much waste of medical talent— 
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yes, and flying talent—in what is commonly called ‘paper pushing’’. 
What has eon the practice in the Air Force medical service to utilize 
medical services for medical purposes and to hold to a minimum the 
use of medical men for administrative or supervisory positions? 

Colonel Kennarp. The practice in the Air Force has been very 
definitely to restrict the number of administrative professional medical 
officers—that is, physicians—to limit the number used in administra- 
tive detail or assignments. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you having any success in cutting that down so 
that there is not very much waste of medical officers? 

Colonel Kennarp. I think we started off with quite a deficit in 
that respect when we initially established the medical service with 
the Air Force. We were a relatively small service and the number of 
medical officers that could be possibly spared for administrative work 
was limited. We have not had an opportunity up to the present time 
to get sufficient men who are qualified to assume the absolutely 
essential administrative jobs. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did the Air Force first set up a separate 
medical service? 

Colonel Kennarp. 1949. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is about the time we had unification. 

Colonel Kennarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much duplication is there now in the medical 
services? 

Colonel Kennarp. I do not believe there is very much; I would 
say practically none. 


UNIFICATION OF SERVICE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. How much duplication is there in your schools and 
special classes of instruction? 

Colonel Kennarp. There is none, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, where there is an Army Medical 
School or a medical training center of some kind, you send your Air 
Force medical men to that school rather than set up a new school? 

Colonel Kennarp. We do. We have used the schools of the Army 
and the Navy, and they in turn have used the medical-service schools 
of the Air Force. 


MepbicaL EQuIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
AMBULANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your program relative to ambulances? 
How many are you getting, what are you paying for them and why 
do you need them? 

olonel Kennarp. If you will turn to page 358, in the eighth 
column from the left, you will notice net requirements. We are 
purchasing 689 of the field-type ambulances at a unit cost of $5,570. 


FIELD-TYPE AMBULANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us talk about that a minute. What kind of 
ambulance is that? What have you got in it and on it that runs the 
cost up to $5,570? 
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Colonel Kennarv. That is the standard field ambulance with 
modifications that was used throughout World War II. It has a 
heavy-duty truck-type construction, four-wheel drive, and is basically 
for use in the field and under rough-terrain conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you compute your 689? 

Colonel KENNaARD. We take the individual requirements of each 
of the specified hospitals, dispensaries, and infirmaries which will be 
established. 

COMPUTATION OF AMBULANCE NEEDS 


Mr. Scrrvner. You have 153 hospitals. How many ambulances 
per hospital are provided? 

Colonel Kennarp. It varies with the size of the hospital. The 
smaller hospitals get one; the larger hospitals get varying numbers, 
depending upon the size. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many in each infirmary? 

Colonel Kennarp. It depends on the mission of the infirmary. 
They ordinarily get’ two. We require an ambulance on the flight line 
along with the crash truck and crash equipment at all of our air bases 
where we have flying activities. As a result, this ambulance is not 
at the disposal of the medical facility. So, the amount of the flying 
and the size of the air base and the isolation of the air strip are taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Scrivner. Insert any additional information for the record in 
answer to that question, please. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Air Force medical-service field-ambulance requirements, fiscal year 1952 





| Table of organ- 
Type facility | ization and 
equipment 


Total 
require- 
ment 


Number Requirement 
facilities | per facility 








= —— 


(a) Zone of interior: j | 
Dispensaries - - -. ..- SEE See e ee ae 56 
Infirmaries zt ; : LE 2 PEE J Jeedb cok 37 | 
25-bed hospital _ _- ‘ 
50-bed hospital 
75-bed hospital__- 
100-bed hospital. - - 
125-bed hospital . 
150-bed hospital. 
175-bed hospital . __- 
200-bed hospital - 
225-bed hospital __- 
250-bed hospital - 
275-bed hospital - 
300-bed hospital - 
375-bed hospital. 
400-bed hospital __- : 
425-bed hospital... ___-__- 
450-bed hospital. _ -- 
475-bed hospital - __- 
500-bed hospital. __........--- 
i. Sa 
Auxiliary fields 
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Air Force medical-service field-ambulance requirements, fiscal year 1952—Continued 





Table of organ- , 
Type facility ization and Number | Requirement) 


equipment facilities | per facility 


Total 
require- 


ment 





(b) Overseas: 
NON sie sey, ie es cli ia 
Infirmaries__- 
ii a aad lt Ea ie i 
50-bed hospital._............_..- 
75-bed hospital 
100-bed hospital _ 
125-bed hospital. ___- 
150-bed hospital _ - 
200-bed hospital - P 
ERS ISS hea a ae 
300-bed hospital. ......._._- 
400-bed hospital. 
800-bed hospital - 


ee be ee ee ee oe ee i ee CO 


| oon 





Total oversea tequirement. ....._._._.- 








c) Table of Organization and Equipment: 
Dispensaries , hee 1-0012....... 
50-bed hospital Seg OS,. aps tamebat) yim obeys, ya 
100-bed hospital _- ate “ ..-----| 1-9022T . 
125-bed hospital = id 1-0012____.-. 
150-bed hospital - - camaene BRE oO 
250-bed hospital. ----- Bamncn iin datnee Lee . 
500-bed hospital .-------} 1-4008T - 
750-bed hospital f 1-4007T _ __- 
1,000-bed hospital pad 1-4006T _ ___- 
Engineering Aviation Battalion 5-415_- 
Aircraft Control and Warning cneeanel 
Fixed. - rat ehh ; 1-2129T 
Cell SF Medical Team- at 38 
SG Separate Squadron “Medical | 
eam... 

Aircraft Control Group 1-2130T 

Cell SG Separate Squs adron Medical 

Team. - ; ‘ 

Radio Squadron Mobile___. eb baieioee 1-2232T - 


Total Table of Organization and Equip- 
ment requirement (tactical, field type, | 
medical units and facilities) _ __- | 


Gross field-ambulance requirement 
Less presently available _- -- 


Net field-ambulance requirement 
Plus disposal under Public Law 600______- 
Net procurement requirement... ---- 
I 1 





METROPOLITAN AMBULANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. What type of ambulance is this that costs $4,654? 

Colonel Kennarp. That is a metropolitan ambulance. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by ‘“‘a metropolitan ambulance’’? 

Colonel KenNARb. That is the type that we use in the actual hos- 
pital. It is a standard ambulance very much like the ambulances 
that are used in civilian life. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of those are in a hospital? 

Colonel Kennarp. That varies with the size of the hospital. In 
smaller hospitals they will have one and the very large hospitals may 
get as many as five. 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you distinguish between the types of hospitals, 
requiring different types of ambulances? 
Colonel KENNARD. Yes, sir; we do. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Make that distinction clear in your answer to the 
former question, because hospitals are hospitals when they are so 
generally specified, and there is no way we can tell why you shoul: 
have one type of ambulance in one and another in another. 

(The following additional statement was supplied:) 


The table “Air Force medical-service field-ambulance requirements, fiscal year 
1952,” provided above, indicates the requirements for field ambulances by type 
and size of hospital. 

Air Force hospitals located in the continental United States and in oversea com- 
mands, which have good hard-surface roads, are issued metropolitan ambulances: 
i. e., the commercial-type ambulances. In addition, these hospitals are provided 
field-type ambulances which are designed to negotiate rough terrains. hey are 
necessary, for instance, to provide ambulance service to the scenes of air crashes 
or to support field exercises. 

The hospitals which provide direct support to the tactical Air Force units are 
furnished the field-type ambulances only. Tactical hospitals will be located, 
invariably, in areas where hard-service roads are not certain to be encountered 
The hospitals in support of the tactical organizations are not furnished any of 
the commercial-type ambulances, which are commonly known as metropolitan 
ambulances. 

MULTILITTER AMBULANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is this $18,000 item? 

Colonel KeENNARD. That is for the multilitter ambulance which 
carries 18 litter patients or varying numbers of litter and ambulatory 
patients. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are those? 

Colonel Kennarp. They are assigned to specific stations particu- 
larly where we have air evacuation activities. At the present time 
we have 10 such ambulances. 

Mr. Scrivner. List those for the record. 


Colonel Kennarp. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Air evacuation terminals which presently have multilitter ambulances are: 
Travis Air Force Base 
SG BSP POlOO ORO coos ois cc oo cee wellSeuulo Meets, 
Westover Air Force Base 
Andrews Air Force Base 
Brookley Air Force Base 
Lackland Air Force Base 


JACK-LIFT AMBULANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the other $18,000 item, the jack-lift 
ambulance, of which type you are requesting 12? 

Colonel Kennarp. That is the same item as the multilitter ambu- 
lance with the capability of having the body lifted up to the opening 
of the aircraft so that the patients can be transferred directly from 
the aircraft into the ambulance and down. With the present equip- 
ment in inclement weather and under other unfavorable conditions 
the patient has to be lifted out on a small jack-lift and brought down, 
then transferred to the ambulance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that operated hydraulically? 

Colonel KENNARD. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Gentlemen, thank you very much for your appear- 
ance and the manner in which you have responded to the interro- 
gations of the committee. 
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SERVICE-WIDE SupPorRT 


WITNESS 


LT. COL. C. D. WALDECKER, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/ 


COMPTROLLER 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now proceed to the consideration of 
The total amount requested 
for 1952 is $128,377,000 as against 1951 estimated obligations of 


program 480, ‘‘Service-wide support.” 


$99,209,482. 


We will insert page 379 of the justifications in the record at this 


point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations 


by projects 





Description 


(1) 


| 


1950 actual 
obligations 


(2) 


1951 esti- 
mated 
obligations 


1952 esti- 
mates 


(4) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Command administration 
2. Commercial communications systems___..............--- 
3. Mission and air attaché offices 
84. Inter-American relations 
85. International projects 
5. Adjustments and losses in disbursing officers’ accounts_ _- 
39. Classified project 


Total direct obligations 


$55, 322, 462 
4, 548, 282 

1, 252, 335 
274, 274 


, 500 
2, 728 
0 


$106, 930, 000 
15, 000, 000 

1, 787, 000 
342, 000 

308, 000 

10, 000 

4, 000, 000 





61, 483, 581 





99, 209, 482 








128, 377, 000 





Mr. Suepparp. Who will present the justification for this program? 
General Asensto. Colonel Waldecker. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Do you have a statement that you wish to make? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel WaLpEeckeEr. Yes, sir, I have a short statement. 

Mr. SHepparp. You may proceed. 

Colonel Watpecker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 480 is titled ‘‘Service-Wide Support” program and 
provides for the costs of administration of the Air Force at depart- 
mental level and at all major command headquarters, and a few 
other miscellaneous expenses. The total estimate for the budget 
program is $128,377,000 which is an increase of $29,167,518 over 
fiscal year 1951. Of this increase $14,405,000 is attributable to re- 
quirement for full year operation and the levels attained on June 30, 
1951, and $14,763,000 represents the cost of the additional build-up 
scheduled in fiscal year 1952 to attain the level of approved forces. 
The summary table on page 379 of the budget estimate sets forth 
the seven budget projects included in this service-wide support 
program, and we have present witnesses for each project who are 
specialists in the area covered and are prepared to explain the require- 
ment in each project. 
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ComMMAND ADMINiSTRATION 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, we will take up the first item that you 
have reflected in project 481, “Command administration,” for which 
you are asking for 1952, $106,930,000, as reflected on page 379 of 
the justifications, as against 1951 estimated obligations of $86,050,482 

We will insert page 381 of the justifications in the record at this 
point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION? 


Project 481. Command administration, $106,930,000 

This estimate provides for the administrative expenses of Headquarters, United 
States Air Force, and the major Air Force commands in the zone of interior anc 
overseas. It includes provision for civilian-personal services, temporary dut\ 
travel of civilian and military personnel, permanent change of station travel for 
key civilian personnel assigned to duty within the zone of interior at major com- 
mand level, permanent change of station travel of United States civilians report- 
ing for duty in overseas assignments, and other related expenses. 

Estimates have been developed in collaboration with operating and staff 
agencies, have been subjected to close scrutiny by the office of the Secretary of 
the Air Force, and represent minimum requirements for implementing service- 
wide policy, planning, direction, and review which is essential for the effective 
and efficient administration of Air Force programs. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would like a brief statement as to why you need 
that much of an increase over and above what you had for the 195! 
estimate. 

General Asensto. General Lynch. 

General Lyncn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
project 481, “Command administration,”’ provides for those functions 
incident to the administration and operation of the Air Force at 
departmental and major command headquarters level. It also includes 
field extensions of Headquarters, United States Air Force, and other 
functions and requirements which cannot be properly and specifically 
related to other programs. Included are funds for civilian personal 
services and temporary duty travel of civilian and military personnel, 
at the headquarters mentioned, permanent change of station travel of 
civilian personnel reporting for overseas duty with the exception of 
civilian employees engaged in medical activities. It provides for 
equipment and supply costs for Headquarters, United States Air 
Force, rental of equipment and contractual services for both Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force, and major Air Force commands, 
reimbursements to other Government agencies for services performed 
which are allocable to command administration at departmental leve! 
and other related expenses. 

In 1951, our estimated obligations are $86,050,482. Our fiscal year 
1952 estimate is $106,930,000 which provides an increase of approxi- 
mately $20,880,000. This increase is primarily due to the full-year 
cost of operation of the expanded fiscal year 1951 program and pro- 
vides a slight increase required to support the planned build-up of the 
_Air Force in fiscal year 1952. 

This project provides civilian personnel required in all major head- 
quarters in the Air Force. Adequate command supervision is neces- 
sary to insure the proper management of our resources as well as for 
control of units in combat. 
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We have watched closely the growth of personnel in command 
administration as the Air Force program expanded. There are no 
over-all yardsticks or factors applicable in determining requirements 
in command administration because the variable workload does not 
lend itself to exact measure. However, we have analyzed and evalu- 
ated requirements in this area on the basis of past experience. 

The projected end strength for fiscal year 1952 of 24,655 is believed 
to be the absolute minimum requirement for providing adequate 
planning and efficient management consistent with an over-all Air 
Foree expansion. The civilian personnel, as incorporated in the 
present request for funds in this area, does not allow for the develop- 
ment of any unforeseen requirements. 

Though some expected increase has taken place in headquarters 
administration, the total (military and civilian) personnel required 
in this area shows a marked decrease in relation to the total force as 
the Air Force expands. In fiscal year 1950, the personnel engaged in 
headquarters administration was 4.1 of the total Air Force strength. 
In fiscal year 1951, this percentage dropped to 3.1 and in fiscal year 
1952, it will drop to 2.9. 

Justification for this project is found on pages 381, 382, and 383 of 
the budget estimates. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the total number of civilian personnel that 
you said is going to be required in this command administration 
project? 

General Lyncu: 24,655 positions with 23,133 man-years. 


Mr. Suepparp. That is an increase of how many personnel over 
those you have presently? 

General Lyncu. On the 30th of June 1951 we had 20,108. That is 
an increase of 4,547. 

Mr. SHepparp. Out of that personnel increase that you have just 
referred to, how many of them will be assigned to duty within the 
United States, and how many of them will be assigned to duty outside 
of the United States? 

General Lyncu. I will have to make that subtraction, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHepparp. Let somebody else do it, and we will go ahead. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Following is a schedule of the increased civilian personnel requirements of 4,547 
distributed between the zone of the interior and overseas: 


mone of the interior... 2c 22a, fo f - ese. 4085 
Seremeeee os oc cs 5 2S : fs! Pecans 462 


Mr. SHepparp. Taking up the items reflected on page 383 of the 
justifications you have there social security, $480,000. That is a 
mandatory concept which is predicated upon the number of personnel 
you have. . 

Referring to other related expenses, $15,739,000, what is involved 
in that? 

Colonel Wa.tprecker. That includes temporary duty travel, the 
transportation of household goods of civilian employees moving on 
permanent change of station, communication expenses, the rental of 


84328—51—pt. 4——.- 88 
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electric accounting machines, and payment for contractual services, 
most of which is to other Government agencies. 
Object class 08 includes supplies, that is, the supplies necessary for 


the operation of the headquarters, and ie class 09 includes some 
equipment which is involved, and object class 15 is social security. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Suepparp. What is your personnel unitwise that you use {o 
— the amount that you have just indicated as necessary for 
travel! 

Colonel Watpecker. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. SuepparpD. What is your personnel unitwise that you have use« 
as the criterion upon which you base your travel expenses you have 
just presented? 

Colonel WaLDECKER. 36,839 people, military and civilian, are in- 
volved in the area for which we are estimating our temporary travel. 
Of ~_ number we expect 13,886 to be in positions which will require 
travel. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now, is the justification for this presentation 
premised upon the same expansion that you have referred to in other 
justifications which have been presented to this committee? 

General Lyncn. Yes, sir; the major increases in this area took 
place in 1951. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is new in this particular project that has not 
heretofore been presented under this category, if anything? 

Colonel Wauprcker. No particular requirement, sir. 


CoMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


WITNESS 


MAJ. S. A. SINGER, DIRECTORATE OF COMMUNICATIONS, DCS/ 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. SHepparD. Very well, take up the next project, project 482, 
commercial communications systems, for which you are asking 
$15,000,000 for 1952 as against estimated obligations in 1951 in the 
amount of $7,003,000. 


We will insert in the record at this point page 384 of the justifica- 
tions. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 482. Commercial communications systems, $15,000,000 


This estimate provides for the leasing of commercial telephone and teletype 
facilities and other contractual communications services required by the United 
States Air Force to accomplish its assigned missions and responsibilities. The 
basis for the increase in fiscal year 1952 compared to fiscal year 1951 is the Air 
Force expansion program, and provides for the commercially leased telephone, 
teletype, and facsimile circuit requirements of the United States Air Force for the 
essential circuits to the installations under the expanded program. This estimate 
covers the leasing of communications facilities within the zone of interior, Alaska 
and certain overseas commands. The amount requested is to cover the annual 
cost of furnishing communications services to air bases and for special programs 
directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and covers the minimum essential requirement 
of the approved program for the number of installations to be utilized during fiscal 
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year 1952.. The phasing-in of the installations by fiscal periods has been considered 
in the eomputation of this estimate. 

The estimated cost of each zone of interior network presented herein is based on 
an average cost of $48 per mile, per annum for telephone circuits and $18 per mile, 
per annum for teletype circuits which includes mileage, installation charges, and 
monthly recurring associated equipment costs authorized to the commercial com- 
munications companies by the Federal Communications Commission. Overseas 
costs are based on average circuit mileage and equipment charges for the country 
concerned computed at current United States dollar exchange rates. 

Mr. SHepparD. Who will present this project? 

General Asensi1o. Major Singer of the Directorate of Communica- 
tions, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, let us have your statement. 

Major Sincer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
budget request to be discussed at this time covers the commercially 
leased telephone, teletype, and facsimile circuit requirements of the 
United States Air Force for the 95 wing Air Force program. Com- 
munications services to be obtained from commercial sources includes 
weather, flight operation, command communications, air defense and 
fighter control, and security networks, which are necessary for the 
Air Foree to accomplish its assigned mission and responsibilities. The 
estimate of $15,000,000 is for the continuation and expansion of the 
following networks as shown on the chart. The military air transport 
petwork shown in prior years will be combined with the command 
communications network starting July 1, 1951. 

USAF weather teletype network_-_------- ees op $925, 000 
USAF weather facsimile map service network - - - -- SS 1, 244, 000 
USAF military flight service communications systems_ - - feels 1, 621, 000 
USAF command communications network -. - - -- Pi ee oe 3, 423, 000 
USAF aircraft control and warning network ie ieee ele Sh a 
Civil Aeronautics Administration communications services-------- 210, 000 
USAF security service network 440, 000 


—— —_—___—. 


15, 000, 000 


This budget estimate is based on average commercial telephone and 
teletype circuit mileage costs of $48 per mile per annum for telephone 
circuits, and $18 per mile per annum for teletype circuits which in- 
cludes mileage costs, installation charges, and associated equipment 
costs authorized to the commercial communications companies by 
the Federal Communications Commission, for circuits in the United 
States. Overseas costs are based on the same factors for the foreign 
country concerned computed at the current United States dollar 
exchange rate. 

The objectives of the various networks are: 

(1) To continue in coordination with the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, United States Weather Bureau, and other Government 
services, the weather teletype network for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of weather data for the safe movement of aircraft along military 
air routes and at flight destinations. 

(2) For the continuation of the facsimile weather map service, 
for the transmission of prepared weather maps by telephotographic 
means, also essential to the safe movement of military aircraft. 

(3) For the continuation of the military flight service communica- 
tions systems for the safe control of all military aircraft in flight and 
on the ground. This system is a unified network that is used by the 
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Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, Air National Guard, Air Re- 
serves, and is operated by the United States Air Force. 

(4) For the continuation of the Air Force command communics- 
tions network, which ties together the commanders of various USAF 
subordinate command with the Chief of Staff and enables comma 
control of our combat-ready Field Forces. 

(5) For the continuation and build-up of the Air Force aircraf; 
control and warning system network, which is essential to the defense 
of the United States and its forces wherever deployed. 

(6) For the continuation of communications services obtained fro 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration on a reimbursable basis in order 
to eliminate installing a similar network for this data. 

(7) The last item for the special circuit requirements of the USAF 
security service for the expeditious handling of highly classified 
traffic. 

Mr. Chairman, the detailed information covering the increase 
requested in fiscal year 1952 as compared with the appropriations 
authorized in fiscal year 1951 is highly classified, so with your per- 
mission this discussion will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Major Stnecer. Gentlemen, this concludes my statement for com- 
mercial communications systems estimates for fiscal year 1952 
I shall be glad to furnish the committee any additional information 
that may be desired. 


EXPENDITURES COMPARED WITH 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Taper. As you give us these figures, give us what you spent 
last year. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Do you have the comparable figure available, or 
do you have to go through the file to get it? 

Major Singer. I do not think it would be available at this time 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is that indicated right behind you on the chart’ 

Major Singer. That is the approximate obligation figure there, sir 

Mr. SHepparp. Well, can you not give an approximate figure in 
response to the gentleman’s request, and later if you find it needs 
correcting, do so? 

Major Sincer. Yes, sir. For the weather facsimile map service 
network, in 1952 we are requesting $1,244,000, as against $879,200 in 
1951. 

For the military flight service communications system we are 
requesting $1,621,000 in 1952 as against $1,298,500 in 1951. 

On the command communications network we are requesting 
$3,423,000 in 1952 as against $1,865,000 in 1951. 

On the aircraft control and warning network in 1952 the require- 
ment is $7,137,000, versus $1,869,200 in 1951. 

In CAA communications services, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, we are requesting $210,000 in 1952 versus $155,200 for 1951. 

For the security service communication system we are requesting 
$440,000 for 1952, versus $252,000 in 1951. 


BASIS FOR BUDGET COSTS 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have you take up the last para- 
graph on page 384 of the justifications as that gives the basis you have 
used as the criterion for the major portion of your end result. 
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Major Sincer. The estimated cost of each zone of interior network 
presented herein is based on an average cost of $48 per mile, per annum 
for telephone circuits and $18 per mile, per annum for teletype 
cireuits which includes mileage, installation charges, and monthly 
recurring associated equipment costs authorized to the commercial 
communications companies by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Overseas costs are based on average circuit mileage and 
equipment charges for the country eiebernat computed at current 
United States dollar exchange rates. 

Mr. SHerparp. Now, you have indicated you want to go off the 
record. 

Major Stneer. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mission AND Arr Artracnt OFFfices 


WITNESS 


MAJ. G. J. BIGGS, DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DCS/ 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, take up project 483, for which you are 
asking for $1,787,000 for the fiscal year 1952 requirement, as against 
estimated obligations in 1951 of $1,530,000. That is reflected in the 
breakdown in the justifications on page 386. 

We will insert page 386 in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 483. Mission and air attaché offices, $1,787,000 

This estimate provides for expenses incident to maintenance and operation of 
Air Force missions and air attaché offices. 

These funds are required to finance the continuation of the expanded 1951 
program on a full-year basis and to cover the rising cost of commodities and serv- 
ices Obtained in foreign markets. The fiscal year 1952 program covers the opera- 
tion of 50 air attaché offices and 15 air missions. A complement of 206 officers, 
265 airmen and 324 civilians has been authorized for the air attaché offices and 
102 officers, 147 airmen and 52 civilians for the air missions. The estimate pro- 
vides for payment of salaries of civilian personnel, temporary duty travel for 
personnel assigned to the air attaché offices and missions. Also included are 
requirements for rents and utilities, communication expense, gasoline, oil and 
repairs for vehicles, and miscellaneous supplies and equipment. 

A. Personal services, $1,080,000.—To provide for 376 man-years at an average 
annual salary of $2,872. 

PF. Social security, $6,376—To provide for employer’s contributions under 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 (Public Law 734, 8ist Cong., 2d sess.) 
to support that portion of the man-years to which the law applies. 

C. Other expenses, $700,624.—To provide rents and utilities, communication 
services, temporary duty travel of military and civilian personnel, maintenance 
and housekeeping services, contractual services, and other supporting costs 
required for the operation of the mission and air attaché offices. 


General Asens1o. Major Biggs is our witness on this area. 

Mr. SHepparb. Do you have a statement? 

Major Biaas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the mission and 
air attaché program for fiscal year 1952 does not contemplate an 
expansion. The major portion of the fiscal year 1952 dollar increase 
is attributed to the carrying out of the expanded fiscal year 1951 
program on a full-year basis. Gentlemen, page 386 reflects the fiscal 
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year 1952 requirement for maintenance and operation of the mission 
and air attaché offices. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice you have here 376 man-years at an average 
annual salary of $2,872. What type of personnel are you using In 
this service for that kind of money? 

Major Biaes. In the attaché offices the majority are indigenoys 
personnel. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see. 

The major portion of this is personal services, $1,080,000. Socia! 
security is an ungovernable factor, $6,376. 


EXPENSES OTHER THAN PERSONAL SERVICE 


You have other expenses there, $700,624. What does that include? 

Major Biacs. That will include temporary duty travel allowances 
of personnel, permanent change-of-station expenses for civilians, which 
includes travel and the transportation of household goods. Contrac- 
tual services, communications services, leases on real property, 
rentals, utilities, and tuition for specialized training are also involved. 

Mr. SHepparp. What was the amount you had for this last year? 

Major Biaas. For which? 

Mr. SuHepparp. For this item, other expenses. 

Major Brees. I do not have that broken down here. 

General Asensio. We will have to provide that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taser. It shows it on page 379 for the whole item. 


General AsEnsi0. No, sir; it is other expenses. 

Mr. SHepparp. I want to know what you had for this purpose 
last year. 

Colonel Watpecker. It is approximately $800,000. We will cor- 
rect the testimony showing the exact amount. 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes; if you will, please. 

(The committee was advised that the correct amount is $649,000.) 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
WITNESS 


LT. COL. J. 8S. PARKER, JR., STAFF PLANS MILITARY MISSION 
FLIGHT OPERATIONS 


All right, take up your next project, ‘Inter-American relations.’ 
There is a request for the fiscal year 1952 for $342,000 as against 
estimated obligations for the fiscal year 1951, in the amount of $326,- 
000. 

We will insert page 387 of the justifications in the record at this 
point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 484. Inter-American relations, $342,000 

This estimate provides for expenses incident to promoting better relations wit! 
other American countries. The fiscal year 1952 program provides for an increase 
primarily due to the enlarged student enrollment in the Latin American Air 
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School from 100 to 220 students per class; and the financing of the United States 
Air Force Spanish translation program. The approved program continues to 
implement certain United States policies which envisage close military, political, 
economic, and cultural cooperation recognized to be of vital importance in 
planning the future security of the Western Hemisphere. 

These missions are laying the foundation upon which any plan for the defense 
of this continent must be based by encouraging and supervising the adoption of 
United States type of military organization, equipment, and doctrines by the 
military establishments in Latin America. Under this program Latin American 
officials have acquired a high regard for the United States military and industrial 
position which has resulted in a pro-American attitude of great assistance in 
combating the Communist influence. 


The program covering 15 United States Air Force missions includes technical 
and administrative training for selected personnel of Latin-American countries. 
It also provides for representation in the reception of distinguished officials, 
including visits and tours for purposes of indoctrination and promotion of good will. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who is going to justify this? 

General Asensio. Colonel Parker. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, Colonel Parker, do you have a statement? 

Colonel Parker. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the fund for inter-American relations provides the 
financial means to support the Department of the Air Force in imple- 
menting certain United States policies in the other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Under policies approved by the President, the task of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is to provide training and indoctrination of the Armed 
Forces of Latin America through the medium of military cooperation 
and assistance and to foster the development of a Latin American 
orientation toward United States military methods and objectives. 

The budgetary estimate for inter-American relations funds for 
fiscal year 1952 is $342,000. This represents an increase of $16,000 
over fiscal year 1951. 

The activities conducted under this program fall into seven well- 
defined categories: 

(a) Additional compensation is paid United States Air Force mission 
personnel to defray additional expenses incidental to the assignment. 

(b) Representation: Funds are provided the missions for official 
group representation purposes. The missions are host to high-ranking 
officials of the Government to which accredited, on one or two social 
occasions each year. 

(c) Visits and tours: This fund is for the purpose of defraying 
appropriate expenses in connection with officially spensored tours and 
visits between the United States and Latin America. 

(2d) United States Air Force School for Latin America: This require- 
ment is to operate the United States Air Force Latin America Air 
School in Panama. All Latin American countries are invited to send 
selected enlisted personnel to this school for technical and adminis- 
trative training. 

(e) Air University Quarterly Review: This requirement is for the 
purpose of translating and publishing in Spanish and Portuguese the 
Air University Quarterly Review. It is furnished to the Latin Ameri- 
can Air Forces to keep them up to date with the latest United States 
Air Force doctrines, techniques and developments in accordance with 
current hemispheric defense policies. 

(f) Training aids: This requirement is for the purpose of training 
aids and periodicals utilized by United States Air Force missions to 
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Central America. ‘These periodicals and training aids are items which 
are not available from other sources. 

(g) United States Air Force Spanish translation program: This 
appropriation is for the purpose of translating and printing to Spanis); 
language certain United States Air Force training publications. Cour- 
tesy copies of these translated training publications are presented to 
the host Air Forces of each Central and South American country. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN LATIN-AMERICAN AIR SCHOOL 


Mr. SHepparp. I notice here on page 387 of the justifications that 
vou refer to the difference between 100 students and 220 students. 
In other words, there is an increase indicated of 120 students. Now, 
are those students taken in from Latin America? 

Colonel Parker. Yes, sir; they are all enlisted men of the various 
Latin-American countries. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. All right, we will take up the next project, ‘ Inter- 
national projects,”’ which is project 485. You are asking for $308,000 
for 1952 and $275,000 was the amount of your estimated obligations 
for 1951. 

General Asrensto. Colonel Waldecker will make the presentation, 
but this should be off the record, should it not, Colonel? 

Colonel WatprckeEr. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


JOINT SERVICES OPERATION 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the total number of personnel involved 
here? 

Colonel WALDECKER. Sir, we do not know from the Air Force stand- 
point. The Navy is the executive agent for that agency. They sub- 
mit a budget to Office, Secretary of Defense, and then to the other 
two services for approval. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, this is just your contribution to the 
operation, is that it? 

Colonel WALDEcKER. Yes, sir. 


ADJUSTMENTS AND LossEs IN DisspuRSING OrFicerRs’ ACCOUNTS 


Mr. SHepparp. All right; take up the next item, ‘‘ Adjustments and 
Losses in Disbursing Officers’ Accounts.’”’ The amount requested is 
$10,000 for 1952 as against estimated obligations of $25,000 in the 
previous year. 

Colonel WatpEecKeErR. Colonel Corwin, the witness on that has been 
held up, and is not able to get here. I will defend that project. 

Mr. SHepparpb. That is all right. 

Colonel Watpecker. This project provides funds to be used in 
relieving Air Force disbursing officers for losses incurred in their 
official accounts, and to cover exchange fees and losses incurred by 
disbursing officers in handling foreign currencies. 

Under the provision of 31 United States Code 95a, the General 
Accounting Office is required to relieve any disbursing officer charged 
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with responsibility for the loss of Government funds, vouchers, 
records, or papers 1n his charge where such loss occurred without fault 
or negligence on his part. The Secretary of the Air Force has statu- 
tory power to make the necessary determinations and, once he makes 
them, they are binding on the General Accounting Office. 

Under provision of 50 United States Code 1705-1707, disbursing 
officers of the Air Foree—among others—are authorized to cash and 
negotiate checks, drafts, and certain other bills of exchange for the 
accommodation of military, naval, and civilian personnel of the 
United States, and to conduct certain exchange transactions involving 
United States and foreign currencies, checks, drafts and other bills of 
exchange. Gains in the accounts of disbursing officers resulting from 
these operations are required to be paid into the Treasury as miscella- 
neous receipts; and these provisions of law authorize the appropria- 
tion of such amounts of money as may be necessary to cover deficien- 
cies occurring in the accounts of disbursing officers which result from 
these check-cashing and foreign-exchange transactions. 

The basic statutes have been on the books since December of 1944, 
and experience from that date to this indicates that the sum of $10,000 
is adequate to cover and adjust normal physical and exchange losses. 

Mr. SHEppParD. It is a very small amount, but it is very interesting 
to note here that the estimate for 1952 is $10,000, as against $25,000 
in 1951. 

Colonel Watpecker. This is actually a token amount. We have 
no way of predicting the actual loss which we may be called upon to 
sustain in the accounts of our disbursing officers. In the fiscal year 
1951 that token amount was $25,000. However, in going through the 
various reviewing processes we were asked to reduce that token amount 
to $10,000. 

Mr. SHEppPaArp. I see. 


CLASSIFIED PROJECT 
WITNESS 


COL. A. B. ROBBINS, CHIEF, LOGISTICS DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
ASSISTANT FOR THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, let us take up the next item, “Classified 
project,” project 489. You are asking for $4,000,000 for 1952 against 
$4,000,000 for 1951. Is there anyone here to discuss that? 

General Asensio. Yes; Colonel Robbins. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Colonel Robbins, do you have a statement you 
wish to make? 

Colonel Rossins. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. SHepparp. All right; let us have it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. On page 383 you have communications, and then you 
have them on page 384. What is the idea? 

Colonel WaLpeEcker. The difference there is this: the communica- 
tions which we refer to throughout these various projects have to do 
with telephone service at a given location, toll charges, and so forth. 
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In project 482, ‘Commercial communication systems,” we refer to 
the system as a network which is used Air Force-wide. It does yot 
relate to telephone services; it is rental of teletype or telephone lines 
within that particular service-wide system. 
Mr. Taser. You have communications again on page 386. 
Colonel Waupecker. Yes, sir. That, again, is local telephone 
service. 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much help do you have in these projects like 
inter-American relations? 

Colonel Wa.tprcker. In project 484 there are no personnel. 

Mr. Taser. For what do you spend the money there? 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION 


Colonel Parker. In the seven areas I gave in my statement—[ 
can read them off here—the additional compensation which is borne 
by the United States Government and which is paid only to accredited 
personnel is $115,542. 

Mr. Taser. What else? 


GROUP REPRESENTATION 


Colonel Parker. The next is group representation, $23,800. 

Mr. Taper. What does “group representation” mean? 

Colonel Parker. That is the item providing funds for missions for 
official group-representation purposes. The missions are hosts to 
high ranking officials of the government to which it is accredited at 
one or two social functions each year. 

Mr. Taser. What else do you have? 


VISITS AND TOURS 


Colonel Parker. Visits and tours, $33,500. 

Mr. Taser. What does that mean—bringing South Americans up 
here? 

Colonel Parker. Bringing South Americans up here and also—— 

Mr. Taser. How much is it? 

Colonel Parker. $33,500. 

Mr. WicG.Leswortu. Is that limited to South American dir force 
personnel? 

Colonel’Parker. It would be mostly Air Force Officers, although in 
some cases it might be a higher officer where the Air Force is not 
separate. 

Mr. Taper. If the President wanted to come up here, it would 
cover that? 

General Asensio. That is usually a State Department function. 

Mr. Taner. But sometimes it might be? 

General AsreNnsio. Sometimes it might be somebody like the 
Minister for Air. 

Mr. Taser. What else do you have? 
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LATIN AMERICAN AIR SCHOOL 


Colonel Parker. The next item is the Latin-American school. 

Mr. Taser. Where is that? 

Colonel Parker. In the Canal Zone, at the Albrook Air Force 
Base. That is $86,540. That is to train Latin American enlisted 
men, giving them technical and administrative training. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE PERIODICALS 


Mr. Taser. What else? 

Colonel Parker. United States Air Force periodicals, $17,000. 
That is for the translation and printing of the Air Quarterly Review. 

Mr. Taper. What else? 


TRANSLATIONS 


Colonel Parker. The next item is “Spanish translations,” $50,000. 
That is for translating certain United States Air Force training texts 
and manuals into Spanish and Portuguese. 

Mr. Taser. Is that all? 


REPRESENTATION 


Colonel Parker. There is one other item of $16,000 for represen- 
tation to the Caribbean Air Command of the commanding general; 
senior United States Air Force officers of the Joint Brazil-United 
States Military Commission; and the Canadian Mission of the Air 
Force, for representation. 

Mr. Taper. Is that all? 

Colonel Parker. That is all. 


RESULTS OF INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Do they do anything; is there any result out of this 
operation? 

Colonel Parker. I believe there is, sir—very much so. 

Mr. Taser. What? 

Colonel Parker. Because these countries are looking to us, the 
United States Air Force, as their guide in the sort of system they 
want. 

You may remember before the war a great many foreign countries 
had missions there, the Germans particularly and the French and 
Italians. 

Mr. Taser. Do they have any air force that amounts to anything? 

Colonel Parker. Yes, sir; a great many of them have good air 
forces. Of course, the others have very small air forces. 

Mr. Taser. Are they up to date? 

Colonel Parker. Some of them. By our standards, I think none 
of them compare to us, but some of them are up to date, using fairly 
modern aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. I wondered if we were getting anywhere with this 
operation, frankly. 
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INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 


Who has that international project? 

Colonel WaupEckER. I have that. 

Mr. Taper. What kind of a proposition is that? Is that th 
European end of it or something like that? 

Colonel Watpecker. That is a part of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. It is the North Atlantic Ocean Regional Planning 
Group, which takes in Canada, England, France, and some of the 
other European countries. The Navy is the executive agent for this 
particular office of NATO and operates the London office and also 
the office in Paris. As executive agent, they prepare the budget for 
the Office, Secretary of Defense and, after approval, the Air Force 
and Army include identical amounts in their budgets to offset and 
reimburse the Navy for their share of the expense. 

Mr. WieGuteswortuH. One-third each? 

Colonel Watprecker. Yes, sir. Identical amounts will be found 
in the Army and Navy budgets. 


Mission AND Arr ArracHts 


Mr. Taser. What about the ‘Mission and air attaché’ item’ 
You have $1,787,000 there. Do you have a breakdown of that? 

Colonel WaLpEcKER. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Taser. What do other expenses include, and how much is 
that? Give us a breakdown of that figure. 

Colonel WaLprecker. We have in there temporary duty travel in 
the amount of $43,753; transportation of things, $5,730—— 

Mr. Taser. That will be what? What do you call it in this item? 

Colonel WaLprecker. That would be transportation of household 
goods of our civilian employees moving on a permanent change of 
station; that is United States nationals engaged in this activity. 

Mr. Taser. How much is it? 

Colonel WaLpEcKER. $5,730. 

Mr. Taser. What else? 

Colonel Watprecker. Other contractual services, $2,605. 

Mr. Taser. What else? 

Colonel WaLpEckrER. Examples are leased real property rentals, 
$175,621; rents and utilities, $27,000; contractual services, such as 
contractual maintenance of vehicles and aircraft, $15,304; office 
supplies and materials, $17,460; tuition for specialized training 
$30,625; landing, parking, guarding, and salvaging of aircraft and 
customs fees, $10,395; dependents education, $55,078; housekeeping 
services, $18,617: operating supplies and materials, $41,057, and 
equipment, $21,333. 

Mr. Taser. What does housekeeping services mean? 

Colonel Waupecker. That would mean janitorial services. That is 
customarily what would be considered housekeeping services. 

Mr. Taper. Does that cover the table and all that sort of thing? 

Colonel Watprecker. No, sir. I have a few other items—an item 
of $771,000 for personnel. 

Mr. Taser. What does that mean? 

Colonel Watprcker. That is for the Mission. I beg your pardon. 
The total personnel requirement is $1,080,000. I was giving you the 
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break-out between the Missions and the Air Attaché Office. Those 
figures total $1,787,000. 


CoMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


. 


Mr. WieGLeswortu. I just notice in project 481 you apparently 
are rym | up your man-years from 17,391 to 23,133 or an increase of 
5,742, which is about 33 percent. 

General Lyncu. That is due to the building program in 1951 and 
maintenance at almost a constant level through 1952. In 1952 the 
increase is 4,547 positions which is divided 462 overseas and 4,085 in 
the zone of the interior. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What about page 382? Are you not putting 
on 5,742 man-years? 

General Lyncu. The actual positions corresponding to fiscal year 
1951 on June 30 are 20,108. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. As of what date? 

General Lyncn. June 30, 1951—20,108. 

They were divided, in response to a previous question, 709 overseas 
and 19,399 in the zone of the interior. 

On June 30, 1952, we expect to have 24,655. Of those, 1,171 will 
be overseas and 23,484 in the zone of the interior. 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. You show an increase in the zone of the in- 
terior of how many? 

General Lyncn. 4,085. _ 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. About 20 percent. 

It looks like every one of the headquarters here, except the Air 
University, has taken a substantial increase. 

General Lyncw. During 1951 we established six new major head- 
quarters in connection with the 95-wing program, and those new head- 
quarters will not complete their full growth during 1952. They take 
up 1,254 of those positions. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Of the 1952 positions? 

General Lyncu. 1,254 out of the 4,547 total increase. 


TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Where is the item of temporary duty and the moving 
of furniture and other items? 

Colonel Watpecker. That appears on page 383 of the justifications. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have an item here on page 383 in the amount 
of $106,000,000, which includes temporary duty travel of civilian and 
military personnel, and also, I think you said it included the moving 
of furniture. What does that amount to? 

Colonel Watpeckrr. The temporary duty travel item amounts to 
$6,900,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is it necessary to have so much moving around 
on temporary duty assignments? 

Colonel Wanpncxer. Sir, this involves the inspection and the 
administrative program of the Air Force; that is, at the headquarters 
level and at each of our major command headquarters. It includes 
the Inspector General organizations at each of those headquarters. 
It also includes other staff agencies within the headquarters which 
have technical supervision over similar activities at lower echelons 
of command. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It seems inescapable in all these items of travel jt 
is overdone. What efforts are made to hold this to a very strict an¢ 
rigid minimum? Who checks on who goes where and how long they 
stay, and where they go and when they come back? 

olonel Watpecker. I might answer it this way: 

For all the personnel in the budget directorate, Headquarter; 
USAF, which is charged with the administration of the budget activity 
of the lower ec helons, only General Asensio in Washington has thie 
authority to determine when and where we will go on these inspection 
trips. In most all instances it will be controlled by the directorate 
who is commanded by a general officer or at a higher level. A simila: 
procedure would be in effect at each of our major command heaid- 
quarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any information that would indicate 
how many of these temporary duty travel orders are issued on Friday? 

Colonel Watpecker. I can speak for our own directorate. \V¢ 
attempt in all instances to eliminate completely, from any trave!, 
the week-end temporary-duty travel. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all right for your shop. How about tlic 
rest of them? 

General Lyncu. I can speak for one more, and that rule holds in 
our shop. 

Mr. Scrivner. There should be some check made, because, from 
just little stories that we pick up here and there, there is every reason 
to believe there has been in the past—I do not know whether it is 
true now or not—a considerable number of instances like that which 
do not set well. Maybe these men do do some work, but the week-eni 
phase of it does not click with strictly business travel. Is there any 
way that you can check on that down through your various levels? 

Colonel Watprecker. I believe that is an established policy. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have a lot of established policies and principles, 
and all that, but if they are not checked on once in a while they are 
soon forgotten. 


MOVEMENT OF CIVILIAN HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


What is your item for moving civilian furniture and military 
furniture on permanent moves? 

Colonel Watpecker. I do not have it for the military. That is 
covered in the “Military personnel’’ appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, the civilian. 

Colonel Watpecker. $700,000, of which $135,000 is for the 
actual packing and crating of the household goods. 

Mr. ScrivNErR. How many civilians does that indicate will move 
during the year? What is the average cost of packing and crating? 

Colonel Watpecker. I do not have that information available, 
but I can furnish it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Someone ought to know what it costs on the aver- 
age to pack and crate household furniture: You have to have some 
of that information to base your guess on. Do you have any idea, 
General Asensio? 

General Asensio. I would say that the average weight per move 
was about 3,000 to 3,500 pounds. In the case of military personne! 
the average weight is around 4,500 pounds. That is specificall) 
spelled out in the “Military personnel requirements” appropriation. 
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' Mr. Scrivner. How much is it costing? I am just trying to get 
an idea of about how many families you are moving each year. 

Colonel Wauprecker. We estimated that in 1952 we will move 
approximately 1,000 civilian employes between headquarters and 
overseas, or into Washington. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say that you have there about $135,000 for 
packing and crating furniture for moving approximately 1,000 heads 
of families? 

Colonel WAaLpEcKER. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That averages about $135 for packing, plus how 
much for transportation? 

Colonel Wautpeckrr. About $554 for the average transportation. 


NECESSITY FOR VOLUME OF TRANSFERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Why is all this moving necessary? Why is it not 
possible in most of these cases to obtain competent help in the im- 
mediate areas around where you are moving these people to, whether 
it is Washington or some other post? In other words, cut down what 
has become a terrific burden. When you get through with all the 
services—the Army, the Navy and the Air Force—the packing 
transportation, and storage of personnel runs into many, many 
millions. 

Colonel WaLpEcKeER. Sir, a good portion of this would be for our 
personnel going overseas. We do, in our overseas areas, where it is 
possible, use indigenous personnel, or native personnel. However, 
in our higher-grade jobs, our specialized jobs, it is necessary for us to 
call upon our own United States nationals to fill those positions. 
A good part of this includes such personnel. I believe that General 
Lynch can outline some of the problems we have here in the zone of 
the interior so far as personnel hiring is concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Everyone seems to have problems, none of which 
are very simple to solve. I am particularly interested in knowing 
what efforts are made to obtain personnel locally and hold the moving 
to an absolute minimum. 

General Lyncu. I think with civilian personnel, generally the 
average procedure is that the authorizations are given to the local 
commander and he recruits through the local United States Employ- 
ment Service, and through the Civil Service, and that holds for the 
majority of the people that you need in an activity. 

As a specific illustration, when I was looking for a high- saltbie 
civilian employee for the Directorate of Manpower and Organization, 
the best man we could find to fill the bill was in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in St. Louis, and he obtained a transfer to the Air Force and 
is moving from St. Louis here. 

Our people in headquarters looked over, I do not recall the number, 
but at least 10, candidates trying to select someone for that position. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps it is impossible to do. For instance, there 
have been some agencies moved out to the neighborhood of Colorado 
Springs and Denver. They took people from here out there. At the 
same time, other agencies here are recruiting the same type of per- 
sonnel that live in Denver and Colorado Springs to come here. 

For instance, you have one of your defense commands out in 
Kansas City. They took their people from different places. At the 
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same time, recruiting is going on in Kansas City to get that same type 
of personnel to come to this part of the country. It looks like we are 
not making the best use of what we have locally. It seems that w. 
ought te be able to cut out a lot of this. 

Mr. Manon. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Fripay, Juty 13, 195), 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. H. C. PARKS, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING. 
DCS/PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN W. E. TODD, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DCS/OPER- 
ATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. C. B. STONE III, ASSISTANT FOR MATERIEL PROGRAM 
CONTROL, DCS/MATERIEL 

BRIG. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMp. 
TROLLER 

LT. COL. D. R. PICKUP, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

LT. COL. W. L. BARTLETT, DCS/PERSONNEL 

LT. COL. E. G. CARLSON, DCS/PERSONNEL 

LEWIS E. TURNER, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimat; 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate f | $1, 201, 000,000 | $1,816, 700,000 | $3,076, 700, 00 
Transferred from— 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’: 
Pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 172 
Pursuant to Public Law 583__ 
‘Finance service, Army’’: 
Pay of the Army, pursuant to 5 U.S. C. 626___.| 
Travel of the Army, pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 626 | 
*“‘Quartermaster service, Army’’: | 
Subsistence of the Army, pursuant to5 U.S.C. | 
626 } 
| 
| 





922, 000 








8, 810, 000 | 
20, 000 | 


834, 107 | “ 
| 


—_ esi athe epi 330, 201 | 
Transferred to ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Air | 
Force,”’ pursuant to5 U.S. C.172 ass ea canall 





ros 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate.__.___________-| 1, 295, 994, 308 | 1, 810, 500, 000 3, 076, 700, 04 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106). -.__|-- ‘x | 125, 000, 000 , 
Revised avproptiation or estimate _ ___ ples | 1,295, 994,308 1, 935, 500, 000 3, 076, 700, (0 
Excess of obligations over appropriations. __.........___- 17, 600, 000 were 


ee | — — 


Obligations incurred | 1,313, 594, 308 1, 935, 500, 000 3, 076, 700, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | | 
“Contingencies, Air Force’’ etsoncht says 52, 166 ee t....3..-- 
‘*Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’_________.} 433, 320 |... 5-22... Bid <u 
Comparative transfer to ‘Maintenance and operations, | 
Air Force’’ ee = ae STS ete ae 





—6, 436, 417 | 
Total direct obligations ____- Pip OT AN 1, 307, 643, 377 | 1, 935, 652, 000 3, 076, 700, 00 
| 

REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 


Reimbursements for services performed.__..........-- “tt 1, 640, 798 | 2, 505, 000 


EU CIN 38s 5 eS Sk 1, 309, 284, 175 | 1, 986, 574, 000 | 3, 079, 205, 00 


‘| 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


| 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS | 


Pay and allowances, Air Force _- 1, 899, 082 | $1, 656, 705, 000 $2, 604, 910, 000 
» Movements, permanent change of station 56, £ 75% 125, 549, 000 | 165, 947, 0CO 
Subsistence ___- _-- eet ey. ss 7, 746, 145, 995, 000 | 296, 132, 000 


: Civilian clothing. : 434, 000 | 1, 091, 000 
Other military personnel requirements , 195, 567 1, 969, 000 8, 620, 000 


Total direct obligations 3, 076, 700, 000 


REIMBURSABLE ORLICATIONS 


Pay and allowances, Air Force ___.- ; an , 835 157, 000 1, 143, 000 
Movements, permanent change c f station ae 253 210 | 300, 000 | 325, 000 
5, Other military personnel requirements. -__- Suan 766, 753 465, 000 | _1, Bi, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations. __- a , 640, 798 | 22, 000 | 505, 000 


Total obligations. .................--- _..| 1,309, 284,175 | 1, 936,574,000 | 3, 079, 205, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBRLICATIONS 


| 
| 
= Sareea 


Personal services (military) - - --- ----| $1, 171, 899, 082 | $1, — 731, 000 | $2, 604, 910, 000 
Travel a i et f 38, 185, 876 7, 869, 000 . 391, 000 
Transportation of things cme 14, 438, 693 | 31 992, 000 | ‘ 
Other contractual services eure ° 4, 074, 063 6, 552, 000 | ; 
Supplies and materials 78, 145, 976 149, 990, 000 231, 645, 000 
Equipment 190, 820 1, 907, 000 , 560, 000 
Grants, subsidies and contributions , 14, 698 70, 000 75, 000 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance losses ‘ 189, 931 186, 000 | 429, 000 
} Refunds, awards, and indemnities.__. ‘ F 4, 831 59, 000 18, 000 
. 14 Interest. Sata Ne chet sac 499, 407 296, 000 | 491, 000 
timate i bcenidibed aren — re d ala 
Total direct obligations. __- ie - , 307, 643, 377 1, 935, 652, 000 3, 076, 700, 000 


REIMRURSARLE ORLICATIONS 


Personal services (military) : 620, 835 57, 000 . 143, 000 


Travel___- @ ‘ 683, 471 307, 000 834, 000 
Other contractual services . 336, 492 58, 000 528, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations 1, 640, 798 922, 000 2, 505, 000 


Total obligations. ............. ” , 309, 284, 175 1, 936, 574, 000 3, 079, 205, 000 


SuMMARY OF BupGet REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. General Parks, we are pleased to have you before us. 
ae You may proceed with the personnel requirements of the Air Force. 
Ads.. We are now in book 3, ‘Military personnel requirements.’’ The 
700, first tab is tab No. 23. We will place in the record page 397 which 
is a summary of obligations. 


3, 700, 


2, 505, 000 
», 205 in 


51—pt. 4——- 39 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 
Summary of obligations by programs 


pig | 


ea 1950 actual 1951 estimated —e ; 
Description obligations obligations | 1952 estima 


(1) (3) 











DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


. Pay and allowances, Air Foree___- _.-.-----| $1, 171, 899,082 | $1, 656,705,000 | $2, 604, 910 

. Movements, ee change of station._________| 56, 599, 752 125, 549, 000 165, 947 
50. Subsistence - ; . | 77, 746, 810 145, 995, 000 296, 132, 0) 

. Civilian clothing. - LEIS SS 202, 166 | 434, 000 1, 091, OK 

. Other military personnel requirements Fes EER ad ty * 1, 195, 567 | 6, 969, 000 8, 620, 000 





Total direct obligations __- . 1, 307, 643, 377 iz 1 985, 682, 000 a. 076, 700 





REIMRURSARLE OPLICATIONS } 


. Pay and allowances, Air Force... 620, 835 | 157, 000 
. Movements, permanent change of station | 253, 210 | 300, 000 
. Other military personnel requirements_____._.._-- | , 753 465, 000, 








Total, reimbursable obligations. _...__-- 


309, 284, 175 sf 1, 936, 574, 000 | ~~ 8.079, 205. 00 


Total, obligations hy Ril oP eee ‘ } 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed in your own way, General, to give 
us the picture of your requirements? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Parks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the 95-wing 


program of the Department of the Air Force for fiscal year 1952 
establishes a requirement for a total strength of 1,061,000 military 
personnel. The President’s estimate of the funds required for pay 
and allowances, permanent change of station travel, subsistence, and 
morale and welfare activities of this personnel, totals $3,076,700 ,000 
for the fiscal year. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH ALLOWS BUDGET DECREASE 


At the time this budget estimate was formulated, it was based on a 
planned military personnel strength of the Air Force at the end of 
fiscal year 1951 of 850,000. However, the actual military strength 
of the Air Force on June 30, 1951, was approximately 787,000, or some 
63,000 less than the planned figure. 

Mr. Manon. We are to be told of a reduction which can be made by 
reason of this situation? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Our actual strength on June 30, 1951, therefore reflects 74 perce! 
attainment of the 95-wing strength objective of 1,061,000. This 
deficient manning status is due primarily to the extremely limited 
mobilization base or capacity of the Air Force, particularly in terms 
of housing and facilities. It has been necessary for us to control very 
carefully our personnel input to insure that, as our airmen move out 
of the training pipeline, adequate housing is available. Also, volun- 
tary enlistments fell short of the planned quota for the last quarter 
of fiscal year 1951. 
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In achieving our present position, it has been necessary to call to 
active military service virtually all of our Organized Reserve, all but 
5 of our 27 Air National Guard wings and. substantial numbers from 
our Volunteer (unpaid) Reserve. These elements are being utilized to 
form the nucleus for new units, to bring maturity and experience to 
existing units, and to help in the expansion of our training program. 
This use of our Reserve forces has enabled us to maintain a high state 
of combat readiness in our already existing Regular combat units 
since we have not had to draw upon them heavily to cadre new units. 

Our latest audited military strength is June 15, 1951, totaled 
770,817. An audited strength as of July 1, 1951, will not be available 
until the latter part of this month. Our estimated June 30 strength 
of 787,000 is based upon a projection of the June 15 audited strength 
and estimated gains and losses during the last half of June. The 
787,000 estimate is accurate within 0.5 percent, and is therefore con- 
sidered valid for adjusting the President’s estimate at this time. We 
have therefore revised our military personnel program to reflect this 
lower entering strength and have determined a man-year average 
savings in fiscal year 1952 of 33,954. The results of the recomputation 
of our budget estimates are shown on the form which has been dis- 
tributed to you (tab A). You will note that in our revised program we 
have been able to reduce the President’s estimate by $59,813,000. 
These savings are offered the committee at this time and will be 
discussed in greater detail as we proceed through the various projects 
of the 500 series. 

Although we have begun fiscal year 1952 with a lower strength than 
we had originally planned, we will be able to attain our planned 
strength of 1,061,000 by the end of June 1952 in an orderly fashion, 
and to properly clothe, house, train, and effectively utilize these people. 
We expect to exploit the better recruiting resources available during 
the summer months, and the recent temporary suspension of the 
Department of Defense policy which now permits us to enlist indi- 
viduals who have already received their preinduction physical exam- 
ination should enhance our recruiting capabilities. 

The total strength of 1,061,000 will be composed of approximately 
136,000 commissioned and warrant officers (12.8 percent) and 925,000 
airmen and aviation cadets. 

Approximately 25 percent of our military personnel will be deployed 
overseas by the end of fiscal year 1952. 

In accordance with the manpower policies of the Department of 
Defense, we are endeavoring to make maximum utilization of women 
in our force composition, and approximately 5 percent of our total 
military strength in fiscal year 1952 will be women. This involves a 
build-up in our WAF strength in excess of 40,000. 


OFFICER PERSONNEL 


By the end of fiscal year 1952 we will have approximately 23,000 
Regular and 113,000 non-Regular officers on active service, or 17 
percent Regular and 83 percent non-Regular. Although we are con- 
fident we can build and maintain this officer corps, composed pre- 
dominantly of Reserve and Air National Guard officers on extended 
active-duty, we recognize that it presents many problems. We are 
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striving for an all-volunteer officer corps and are encouraging qualific«| 
Reserve and guard officers to remain on indefinitely. Most of ou; 
Reserve and guard officers.are World War II veterans and under th. 
provisions of the recently enacted UMTS legislation only the Or- 
ganized Reserve and guard officers are liable for 24 months’ service. 
whereas the World War II veterans of the Unorganized or Voluntes 
Reserve are liable for only 17 months’ service. We have, since Korea. 
ordered into active service approximately 18,000 of this latter catego: 
and have an estimated recall requirement in fiseal year 1952 of ap- 
proximately 21,000 additional officers from this element of our Re- 
serve. We have increased our ROTC program, our officer-candidate- 
school production and our flying-training program in order to reduce 
the demands on our veteran reservists. We have been as liberal as 
possible in the application of the Department of Defense deferment 
policies in our recall of reservists. Despite the fact that the UMTs 
Act authorizes us to retain involuntarily Organized Reserve and 
Air National Guard officers for 24 months, we have announced tht 
we will release them at the end of 21 months if they desire 

The rated officers, i. e., pilot, navigator, bombardier, and observer, 
constitute the most critical and expensive personnel category in the Air 
Force. An Air Force cannot fight for long nor can it mobilize its war- 
training program for combat crews unless it has sufficient seasoned 
and experienced pilots instantly available. The Air Force is a D-day, 
H-hour foree. So long as we continue to live in this world of tension, 
subject to unannounced aggressive attack, we must always: be in a 
position to respond instantly. For this reason the maintenance of 
the highest possible state of combat readiness in our units, even during 
this build-up period, is essential. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Turning now to the airman picture, we plan to build in fiscal year 
1952 from a July 1 strength of 680,500 to a strength of 925,000. The 
replacement of estimated attritional losses during the year combines 
to produce a total airman procurement requirement of about 370,000 
We have, as you know, to date, remained on a voluntary recruiting 
basis with a minimum term of original enlistment of 4 years 
Although our recruiting dropped to 14,000 in May, it picked up to 
24,000 in June, and present trends are favorable. Our rate of enlist- 
ments for the past 3 weeks have averaged 1,000 a day. Because the 
4-year volunteer gives you a more effective Air Force at the least cos! 
to the country, We are exerting every effort to remain on an enlistment 
basis. However, we shall not hesitate to resort to the draft if it 
becomes necessary in order to meet our 95-wing airman requirements 

As of July 1, 1951, we had approximately 26,700 airmen on active 
duty recalled from the Volunteer (unpaid) Reserve. Despite the fac! 
that under the UMTS Act we could hold these reservists for 17 months, 
we have announced that they will be released upon application at th 
end of 12 months of service. We discontinued, last February, any 
further recall of airmen from this element of our Reserve and do not 
plan to recall any additional in fiscal year 1952. As of July 1, 1951, 
we had approximately 52,800 airmen on active duty recalled irom the 
Mweanized Reserve and Air National Guard. Despite the fact that 
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the new UMTS legislation authorizes the retention of these airmen 
for 24 months, we have announced our intention to release them at the 
end of 21 months if they desire separation. About the only airmen 
we will procure from our Reserve forces during fiscal year 1952 will be 
those members of Air National Guard support-type units scheduled 
for recall and number only about 7,800. 

The average age of the airmen we have recruited during the past vear 
is about 20. Their youth, stamina, mental alertness, and eagerness 
make them ideally suited to undergo the lengthy and difficult technical 
training needed to produce the skilled specialists to properly man our 
Air Force. As you know, the Air Force has become a highly technical 
service. Approximately 60 percent of all our new recruits are required 
to undergo technical training courses averaging from 6 to 9 months in 
duration and many extending beyond a year. In order to realize a 
proper return op this initial investment, it is obvious that we must 
continue our efforts to enlist long-term volunteers. 

The youth of our airmen on the other hand, imposes upon us a grave 
responsibility to develop and maintain strong character, high morals, 
and good citizenship. We feel very strongly our obligation to the 
parents of our airmen to duplicate the wholesome influences of the 
home and community insofar as practical under conditions of military 
service. 

Our character guidance program begins for our young airman the 
day he arrives at the indoctrination center and is carried on aggressive- 
ly throughout his period of service at every Air Force installation. 
Our chaplains’ program, our information and education program, our 
special services program, and our personal affairs program are all 
designed to maintain to the highest possible degree those conditions 
and influences calculated to protect the health, morals, and spiritual 
welfare of our people. The funds requested in these estimates are 
considered to be the minimum necessary to support these important 
programs. ‘The President’s Committee on Religion and Welfare in 
the Armed Forces, the Citizens Advisory Committee of the Secretary 
of Defense, and every other committee, both military and civilian, 
that has surveyed the morale and welfare program of the Air Force 
has arrived at the conclusion that the basic difficulty is created by the 
lack of physical facilities in the Air Force rather than the lack of in- 
terest on the part of our commanders. 

In summary, although we are somewhat deficient at present in 
meeting our manning objectives, we are insuring that personnel are 
recruited and trained in the numbers and at the times essential to 
phase into the over-all program. Additionally, we are maintaining 
throughout this build-up period the highest possible state of combat 
readiness in those forces with H-hour missions. We are endeavoring 
to meet the manning requirements of the Air Force on a volunteer, 
long-term service basis. As the new and junior service, our mobil- 
ization base or capacity is extremely limited, particularly in terms of 
installations and facilities. This, in turn, requires that our intake of 
personnel be very carefully controlled. We are doing everything 
within our means to protect and improve the health, “morals, and 
spiritual welfare of our people. Except for those morale and welfare 
problems associated with inadequate housing and facilities, the morale 
of our Air Force is generally excellent. 
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CHART PRESENTATION 


This concludes my formal statement, and I would now like to offer 
the committee a chart presentation of the personnel situation in th 
Air Force as it existed on June 30, 1950, trace our progress and develo)- 
ment briefly up to the present time, and then present some of {\c 
more detailed aspects of our planned program for fiscal year 1952 

A comparison of the President’s estimates with our revised cst; 
mates due to lower fiscal year 1951 ending strength follows: 


TaBLE A.— Adjustments to fiscal year 1952 estimates; beginning 787,000 strength. 
ending 1,061,000 strength 





] 
President's | 


Project budget | 


} 
Adjusted | Adjustmen 





} 
$798, 465, 000 $780, 394, 000 —$18, 071, 000 
18, 728,000 | 18, 600, 000 | —128, 000 
‘i 17, 906, 000 15, 678, 000 — 2, 228, 000 
1, 760, 197, 000 |1, 716, 817,000 | 1—43, 380, 000 
9, 614, 000 | 6, 720,000 | = —2, 844, 000 


2, 538, 209,000 | —66, 701, 000 





16, 067, 000 19, 732, 000 +3, 665, 000 
44, 882, 000 50, 782, 000 +5, 900, 000 
80, 135, 000 82, 237, 000 +-2, 102, 000 
28, 620, 000 24, 764, 000 +1, 144, 000 

1, 243, 000 1, 468, 000 225, 000 


Total, 5302__.____ 


Total, 550 
Total, 560 


165, 947, 000 


178, 983, 000 | + 13, 036, 000 





296, 132, 000 
1, 091, 000 


290, 163, 090 —5, 969 000 
~ 1, 091, 000 | 





267, 000° 
5, 981, 000 


264,000, 3, 
5, 981, 000 


1, 701, 000 1, 597, 000 | —104 
140, 000 134, 000 | —6 
531, 000 | 465, 000 | —66, ( 





8, 620, 000 | 


8, 441, 000 | —179, 000 
3, 076, 700, 000 '3, 016, 887,000 | —59, 813, 000 
' ' 











‘Includes decrease of $58,912,000 for basie pay and allowances and an increese of $11,760,000 for initial 
clothing allowance for additional input of 53,000 airmen and an increase of $3,772,000 for increased cost of 
WAF clothing. 


? Includes increases due to added procurement travel, training travel, overseas deployment travel and 
separation travel. Reductions were made in other areas reflecting the reduced man-year averages. 


BUILD-UP OF AIR STRENGTH 


The United States Air Force, at the time of Korea, was composed of 
48 wings with a total authorized military personnel strength of 416,000. 
The detailed personnel composition of this authorized force is indicated 
on chart I. Our actual strength as of June 30, 1950, was approximately 
412,000, and the details of this strength composition are also indicate: 
onchart I. At that time we had approximately 34,000 Reserve officers 
serving voluntarily on extended active duty; the balance of our force 
was Regular personnel. 

Our Air Force Reserve, as it was then organized and manned, is 
reflected in chart II and our Air National Guard, as it was then 
organized and manned, is indicated in chart III. With these three 
charts as a reference base, I would like to discuss some of the high- 
lights of our personnel program as they developed during fiscal year 
1951. 

Immediately subsequent to the Korean incident, the President 


= 


authorized on July 7, 1950, a force augmentation to the Air Force 
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amounting to approximately 25,500. On July 14, 1950, an additional 
increment of approximately 25,500, for a total of 50,589, was 
authorized. The primary need for this additional military personnel 
was to reinforce units of the Far East Air Forces to the extent neces- 
sary to meet combat operations in Korea, to replace units and individ- 
uals transferred from the United States to the Far East, and to 
augment support activities such as training and supply to the extent 
necessary to meet the increased demands reflected by these operations. 
Trained replacements and fillers, immediately usable in the required 
military skills, was the most urgent need in FEAF at this time. We 
met this need through levies on our major air commands in the 
United States and then drew upon our Reserve to replace these 
Regular Air Force personnel. 

Immediately following Korea, we froze, world-wide, all rotation 
from overseas areas to the continental United States in order to 
stabilize our overseas forces and reduce the drain upon our ZI combat 
commands. We established combat crew training schools in order 
to provide refresher training to the Reserve pilots coming back on 
active duty and to insure combat crew replacements for our units 
engaged in combat operations over Korea. We took action to increase 
our indoctrination center capacity, our technical training capacity, 
and our flying training rate. 

We endeavored during this period to preserve the combat potential 
of the tactical units in our Organized Reserve and Air National Guard 
until the military situation became more clear and our ultimate pro- 
gram was established. Only two Reserve wings were called to active 
service on August 10, 1950, the Four Hundred and Fifty-second 
Light Bomb Wing from Long Beach, Calif., and Four Hundred and 
Thirty-seventh Troop Carrier Wing from Chicago, both of which 
were deployed to FEAF. 

On September 27, 1950, we received our first supplemental appro- 
priation which authorized us a 58 wing program. ‘The details of this 
personnel program are shown on chart I and reflect a total military 
personnel requirement of 548,314. This program included the pre- 
viously mentioned force augmentations and the additional military 
strength to build up toward a 58-wing Air Force. 

Five Air National Guard wings were ordered to active duty, effec- 
tive October 10, 1950, four fighter bomber, and one tactical recon- 
naissance. ‘Two additional Reserve troop Carrier wings were ordered 
to active duty, effective October 15, 1950, the Three Hundred and 
Seventy-fifth from Pittsburgh and the Four Hundred and Thirty-third 
from Cleveland. As of December 31, 1950, we had ordered to active 
military service a total of approximately 46,000 reservists and Air 
Guard men, of which about 32,000 were from our Volunteer (unpaid) 
Reserve. We thus had 21 Reserve wings and 22 Air National Guard 
Wings remaining. 

On January 7, 1951, we received our second fiscal year 1951 supple- 
mental appropriation which authorized the 68-wing program with a 
total military personnel strength of 651,095. The personnel details 
of this program are shown on chart I. In order to meet the require- 
ments of this program, we had already ordered five additional Air 
National Guard fighter wings to active military service during Jan- 
uary and February. However, these modest requirements, which 
were related directly to the Air Force expansion to 68 wings by the 
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end of fiscal year 1951, were overtaken by the President’s declary- 
tion of a national emergency on December 16, 1950. With this de 
laration the decision was made to reach the 95-wing program Objec- 
tives as early as practicable and no later than the end of fiscal y, 
1952. With a strength on December 16, 1950, of about 539,000. 
Air Force thus faced a build-up to 1,061,000, or a dtvublinie of om 
military strength, as early as practicable and not later than June 30), 
1952. In terms of our reserve forces, this decision had a considera})|. 
impact. Despite past efforts to retain the major mobilization ¢le- 
ments of the Reserve, it was now necessary to utilize these elements 
in other than a full mobilization in order to attain the 95-wing levels 
and the desired degree of combat readiness associated with this pro- 
gram. ‘To this end the call-up of the remaining 21 Reserve wings, 
the majority of the remaining units and personnel in the Organize 
Reserve, and all but 5 of the remaining 22 Air National Guard wings 
was directed. 

In February we started developing our program associated with 
the fiscal year 1951 fourth supplemental budget requests. In devel- 
oping this personnel program, it was determined that the most rapid 
practicable build-up we could accomplish by June 30, 1951, was the 
87-wing program with a military personnel strength of 850,000. We 
received our fourth supplemental appropriations on May 31, and the 
personnel details of this program are shown on chart I. 

We had to control our intake very carefully in February and March 
while we were increasing the capacity of our training establishment and 
making up uniform deficiencies. Then as these deficiencies were being 
remedied and we had the capacity to handle a greater intake, our 
voluntary recruiting dropped short of our planned quotas for the last 


quarter of the fiseal year. In order to maintain an officer strength 
proportionate to our deficient airmen pine bo we also curtailed our 


officer intake during the last quarter of the fiscal year. The combina- 
tion of these actions resulted in our falling short of the 850,000 by 
approximately 63,000. A recap of our actual gains and losses during 
fiscal year 1951 and a comparison of our actual strengths withour 
budgeted strengths is reflected in charts IV and V. 

A brief summary of our actual personnel composition on June 30, 
1951, isshown on chart I under the 87-wing column. The status of our 
Air Reserve and Air National Guard as of that same date is shown 
on charts IT and III. 

We reopened overseas rotation in February 1951 for all overseas 
theaters except FEAF and resumed rotation from FEAF in May 
1951. We expect to have our backlog resulting from the freeze cleaned 
up by the end of July 1951 for all overseas theaters except FEAF and 
to have the backlog in FEAF cleaned up by January 1952. Our 
combat-crew-training system is now producing qualified combat-crew 
replacements in sufficient quantities to enable us to support a combat- 
crew tour in Korea of approximately 5 months. In terms of missions 
this represents approximately 50 bomber or 100 fighter missions. 

Our estimated losses during fiscal year 1952 and planned gains to 
reach the 1,061,000 military strength are shown on charts VI and VII. 

The planned personnel composition of the 95-wing Air Force by 
June 30, 1952, is shown on chart I under the 95-wing column. 
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REHABILITATION OF COURT-MARTIAL DISCHARGEES 


Mr. ScrivNeER. On court-martial discharges, what is the policy 
now relative to giving those men convicted on court martial an oppor- 
tunity of rehabilitation and earning an honorable discharge? 

General Parks. We do have a rehabilitation program right now in 
the Air Force, and the Army operates one in the disciplinary barracks 
where our general prisoners are confined. We contribute toward that 
insofar as supplying certain personnel for manning the disciplinary 
barracks. They are given an opportunity to rehabilitate themselves 
at the disciplinary barracks, and if they meet the requirements and 
are so recommended by the commandant of the disciplinary barracks, 
who has what might be termed a board similar to a parole board for 
this purpose, and the recommendation is approved by the Secretary 
of the Air Force, they are restored. 

Mr. Scrivner. They go back into active service and are given an 
opportunity to earn an honorable discharge? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. There are not very many, however. 


CURRENT RECRUITMENT RATE 


Mr. Scrivner. What has your recruiting been running in the last 
3 months? 

General Parks. In April it ran about 16,000; in May, about 14,000; 
in June, about 24,000; and during this month we have already enlisted 
about 11,000 and our present daily rate is about 1,500. The summer 
months are normally the best recruiting months, of course. 

As you know, the Department of Defense recently suspended its 
policy, which now permits us to enlist individuals who have already 
received their preinduction physical examinations, whereas before we 
could not tap that reservoir. 

I think that is perhaps sufficient for an introduction into the budget 
book itself. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you for a very good explanation of the over-all 
personnel program and problem. 


OBLIGATIONS AND LAPSES OF 1951 FUNDS 


Mr. Rriey. Before you go on, because of the fact that they did not 
reach the personnel figures that they had estimated, will this $59 
million revert to the Treasury and have to be reappropriated? 

Mr. Manon. That is for fiscal 1952. 

General AseNnsio. We are treating that as a reduction in our re- 
quirements in this particular area. 

Mr. Ritey. What did you do in the way of obligating the funds 
given vou for fiscal 1951? 

General Asensio. At present we estimate there will be savings in 
fiscal 1951 to the extent of approximately $41,903,000. This must 
be an estimate pending our final audited strength figures. 

There are certain other considerations which have not been fully 
examined in this regard with respect to increased requirements in areas 
such as stock funds, management funds, and subsistence requirements. 
This is generally handled with the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
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and the Bureau of the Budget and these have not as yet been resolv |: 
so I do not know what the general picture of the Department of [)o- 
fense or the Bureau of the Budget is with respect to the requireme|. 
for these funds. They are 1-year funds and they will not have bee) 
obligated as of the end of the fiscal year 1951. Our current estimat, 
is approximately $41,903,000. 

Mr. Riney. You reduced the amount you are asking for next ye. 
by that amount; is that correct? 

General Asensio. No, sir. These are 1-year funds which wou) 
automatically lapse, as they are fiscal year 1951 funds. 

Mr. Ritey. That was the question I asked originally. 

General Asensro. The $59,813,000 is the amount by which we re- 
duced our request for funds under the military personnel requirements 
appropriation for fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Manon. In the compilation which has been placed in the 
record, it is indicated you are requesting $3,079,205,000 for about five 
different programs. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES, AIR Force 


If we go to page 398, which we will place in the record, we have a 
breakdown with respect to your requirements for pay and allowances 
of military personnel. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations, by projects 





* 1951 esti- 


Description 


(1) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Pay and allowances of commissioned officers 
Pay and allowances of warrant officers 
Pay and allowances of female medical officers 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 
Pay and allowances of aviation cadets 
Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Pay and allowances of commissioned officers 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel __- 


Total reimbursable obligations... .__- 


Total obligations___._- 


1950 actual 
obligations 


(2) 


$358, 095, 079 
8, 612, 078 

4, 309, 695 
796 O85, 230 
4, 797, 000 


1, 171, 899, 082 


0 
620, 835 


mated 
obligations 


(3) 


$479, 956, 000 
10, 502, 000 
8, 095, 000 
1, 153, 407, 000 
4, 745, 000 

1, 65 


1952 esti 
mates 


| 
} 





9, 614. (00) 


, 705, 000 | 2, 604, 910, 000 


, 143, o 





620, 835 


sx, SD | os By 


, 143, 000 








1, 172, 519, 917 


1, 656, 862, 000 





26 6065, 053, 00) 





COMPUTATION OF BUDGET ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. Do you have any special statement with respect to 
page 398? 

General Parks. These estimates are the result of mathematical 
computations in which we have taken the personnel program I pre- 
sented to you, and, using validated experience factors, applied the 
statutory rates of pay and allowances to determine the dollar cost of 
the program. The validation of our experience factors as well as the 
accuracy of the computations has been confirmed by the Air Force 
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Comptroller, the Department of Defense Comptroller, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, and Mr. Swink, a member of your investigative 
staff, spent several weeks with us going over the methods and various 
stages of the operation of development and presentation, and I think 
he has submitted a report to you. He indicated to us that he was 
quite favorably impressed with the manner as well as the accuracy 
with which we had computed this. 

Mr. Manon. If this $2 billion plus should not be required by reason 
of your failure to meet this strength that is programed, would the 
money revert at the end of fiscal 1952? 

General Asensro. Yes, sir. They are 1-year funds. 


TRANSFERS WITHIN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. I direct your attention to page 397. You would 
be able, would you not, under our so-called performance budget, 
to use some of those funds for subsistence or clothing or other military 
personnel requirements? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, I might say at 
this time the indications are that the subsistence requirements will 
increase during the year. The budget is premised, however, on the 
basis of subsistence ration value that has been given to the three 
services on an over-all basis by the Department of Defense. It is 
entirely possible there will be some fluctuations due to such causes 
in the requirements in this area. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you have interchangeability as 
among programs 510, 530, 550, 560, and 590? 

General Asrnsio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If transfers to a considerable degree should be made 
within the appropriation, this committee would be notified of such 
action? 

General AsEns1o. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. These pay figures are based, as you say, on a mathe- 
matical computation. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Based on salaries that have been fixed by Congress, 
and so forth? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Now take a look at page 399. That shows a summary 
of funds requirements for commissioned officers, I believe. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And the pay and allowances of commissioned officers 
is continued ‘on the next page. 

Geveral Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the basic pay include longevity? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And continuing over several pages, you have pay and 
allowances of warrant officers, female medical officers, and enlisted 
personnel. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The enlisted personnel pay is $1,760,197,000 as I 
observe it here on page 411 of your justifications. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on tab 23? 
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TERMINAL-LEAVE PAY 


Mr. Sixes. What are the present regulations on terminal-leave pay? 
General Parks. The‘law provides for a maximum accrual of (() 
days for terminal-leave payment upon separation from the service. 

Mr. Sixes. For both officers and enlisted men? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. The terminal-leave-fund requirements 
we have requested in here are based upon the average days we have 
experienced for the past year. In the case of airmen it is 31 days and 
for officers 38 days. 

FLIGHT PAY 


Mr. Sixes. Give me the same information on flight pay. 

General Parks. Likewise, flight pay is authorized by the Career 
Compensation Act, with varying amounts specified for each grace 

Mr. Stkes. What are those amounts? 

General Parks. $150 for general officers, $210 for colonels, $180 
for lieutenant colonels, $150 for majors, $120 for captains, $110 for 
first lieutenants, and $100 for second lieutenants. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Per month or year? 

General Parks. Per month. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR EARNING FLIGHT PAY 


Mr. Sixes. What are the present requirements for earning flying 
pay? 

General Parks. For pilots and senior pilots, the minimum annual 
requirements are 100 hours or a minimum in 6 months of 35 hours. 
That must include 20 hours of instrument flying with a minimum of 
10 each 6 months and a minimum of 15 hours of night flying with a 
minimum of 6 for each 6 months. 

Mr. Stkxes. Under what conditions may he obtain those flying 
minimums? In other words, must it be a part of a duty requirement, 
or is the airman permitted credit for any flight, including routine or 
nonduty flights? 

General Parks. The manner in which he acquires those minimums 
varies considerably with the individual and the type of duty to which 
he may be currently assigned. Those who are assigned to combat and 
tactical units, of course, get the minimum through performance of 
their primary duty. 

Mr. Srkes. Suppose he is assigned to a desk job in Washington 
where no flying is required;'how does he keep up his requirements 
for flying pay? 

General Parks. Then he must achieve the minimums through 
flying aircraft usually based at Bolling AFB or Andrews AFB. 


OVER-ALL OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wiae_esworru. What is the obligation story of the $1,935,- 
000,000 vou had this vear compared to the $3,076,700,000 you are 
requesting? 

General Asensio. The estimated obligations for fiscal 1951 are 
$1,893,749,000 or an indieated saving of $41,903,000. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Which reverts to the Treasury? 
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General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It would revert to the Treasury unless you have 
transferred it to some other object within the appropriation. — 

General Asensio. There is no such action in contemplation so far 
as | know except as I previously mentioned. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. There is no place to transfer it; is there— 
taking the over-all figure? ae 

General Asensto. That is right, within this appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. They could transfer it to subsistence and buy $41 
million worth of subsistence or clothing. 


RELATION OF DOLLAR TO MAN-YEAR INCREASE 


Mr. WiacieswortH. You told us, as I understood it, you had 
411,277 as of June 30, 1950, and a vear later you had 787,000 and 
expect to go to 1,061,000 3 vears later, on June 30, 1952. Offhand, 
that. would seem to give you an average of about 600,000 in 1951 and 
about 924,000 in fiscal 1952. Perhaps there is something wrong in 
my arithmetic, but it would look as though you were increasing your 
request for pay and allowances more than the 50 percent average 
increase in personnel. 

General Parks. Our man-year average in our adjusted program 
for 1952 amounts to 924,945. 

Mr. WiacGieswortn. That is the figure that I had. 

General Parks. The man-year average reflected in the 1951 
program is 595,190. 

Mr. WicG.Leswortnu. | get 595,000, but there is not very much 
difference there. 

General Parks. No. 

Mr. Wiae.esworrn. That is just about a 50-percent increase, 
which would seem to call for about $800,000,000, and you are asking 
for a $1,000,000,000 increase. 

General Parks. Would you mind repeating the question. I am 
afraid that I do not understand it. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortn. | say, looking at item 510, pay and allow- 
ances for the Air Force, it appears that whereas your man-years 
are to increase about 50 percent, which in dollars would be about 
$800,000,000, vou are in fact asking for an increase in dollars of 
about $1,000,000,000, from $1,656,000,000, to $2,604,000,000. With- 
out having the benefit of mechanical computation, this would seem 
to be out of line. 

General Parks. May we develop an answer to that for the record? 

General Asgensio. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. That does not account for an increase of 
200,000,000 over the indicated increase of 50 percent. 

General Asensto. No. We will provide an answer to your question 
and insert it in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

In comparing fiscal year 1951 costs with fiscal year 1952 estimates, the adjusted 
fiscal year 1952 man-years of 924,945 should be associated with the adjusted 


dollar estimate reflected in tab A, which shows a reduction of $66,701,000 in 
program 510. 
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The correct relationship then becomes: 





Man-years | Requirement 





595,190 | $1, 656, 705, 000 
iS Bes 924, 945 2, 538, 209. 000 
Fiscal year 1952 increase __ . 329, 755 1 
Percent increase 4 


) 








881, 504, (00 





. The percentage dollar requirement increase is lesser than the man-year increase 
principally because the fiscal vear 1952 build-up will give the Air Force a higher 
proportion of new and younger men with the resultant decrease in the man-vesr 


grade averages and a decreased dependency factor upon which certain allowances 
are computed. 


CIVILIAN CLOTHING 


Mr. Wiee_eswortnu. Under civilian clothing, you request an in 
crease of 150 percent. 

General Parks. That project is associated strictly with the in- 
creased requirement for personnel serving on duties that require their 
wearing of civilian clothing, specifically, individuals assigned to 
intelligence and special investigative activities, air attachés, MDAP 
functions, and AF missions in foreign countries where the wearing of 
civilian clothing is required in the performance of duty. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. Do you mean that there are MDAP items 
included here? 

General Parks. No, not specifically, but our military personnel 
who are assigned to duties in MDAP have to be provided their basic 
pay and allowances. We provide for’ their pay and allowances in 
this budget. 

Mr. Turner. Previously, we budgeted for clothing, for the special 
investigative personnel that General Parks spoke about, under the 
contingency appropriation. This year we are budgeting for it under 
the military appropriations so there is an increase. The contingency 
appropriation contains a reduction for this purpose. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. That is something to hope for. 

Mr. Manon. That does not explain the $200,000,000. 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; just for the clothing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is the great increase in the strength going 
to be? 

General Parks. Predominantly in the airmen, or the enlisted cate- 
gory. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the lower grades? 

yeneral Parks. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would pin down all the stronger the necessity 
for some additional information on the fact that Mr. Wiggleswort! 
brought out, because if that is where your great addition is going to 
be, even though you show a 50-percent increase, your money woul( 
not increase in proportion. 

General Asensio. By virtue of the fact there will be a large increase 
in the enlisted strength, the initial clothing allowance is therefore a 
requirement that is greatly expanded. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, some place somebody must have the indi- 
vidual bits that go to make up this entire picture. You have ‘put 
down so much of this at so much, and all of that. Some place you 
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ought to have a figure comparable to 1951 showing the number of 
new personnel that you anticipate in 1952, and how much it would go 
up. You should have the same thing on clothing. You have the little 
items that go to make the total, and that is what we are trying to 
find out, to see what you base your calculations on. 

General Parks. That is in the budget estimate, if we could take the 
time to go through the detailed prcoess of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is it? That is what we are looking for. 
Where will we find it? 

General Parks. In order to find it, I think that you will have to 
go through each project. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you not boil it down and give us what we are 
trying to find? It seems to me that there ought to be a simple table 
some place—so many at so much equals so much; 1951 so many at 
so much, and 1952 so many at so much. 

General Parks. We have computed it in considerable detail for 
each grade. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have to go through this and pick up the bits. 
What I am trying to do is to get all the bits into one column so that 
we can add them up and see what you have. Certainly there is 
someone in the shop who can do that and put it in the record. 

General Asens1o. We could do that. It is not susceptible of being 
done right here and now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Put it in the record at this point so that we can 
have it all at one glance. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Comparison of fiscal year 1951 and 1952 military personnel requirements budget 


las | Fiseal year 1952,, Percent 
| 7 Es g - 3 ey) 
} Fiscal year 1951 jadjusted (tab A)| increase 


Man-years._....._..-.--- : fw 595, 190 924, 945 | 
Program 510- DTT et meeee i _...--.-----| $1, 656, 705, 000 | $2, 538, 209, 000 | 
Program 530- - - . ae lo td es ee 125, 549, 000 | 178, 983, 000 | 
Program 550 sats : 145, 995, 000 | 290, 163, 000 | 
Program 560 FEET Say eens ea on a ie 434, 000 | 1,091, 000 | 
Program 590_- age a eee 6, 969, 000 | 8, 441, 000 | 


Total by mes a eho 1, 935, 652,000 | 3,016, 887,000 | 


' 





Note.—There is a $70 million classified item in program 550 in fiscal year 1952 which is not related to man- 
years and, therefore, has been deducted in making the above comparisons. With reference to the abnormal 
nerease in budget program 560, the additional requirements are a result of budgeting for civilian clothing of 
iirmen investigators in this appropriation. In prior years this requirement appeared in the contingencies 
ippropriation, 


FLIGHT PAY FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


On page 402 you have an item entitled “Flying pay, nonrate, non- 
crew member, 53 at $1,200 each.” 

General Parks. Those, Mr. Scrivner, are predominantly aviation 
medical examiners, couriers, cameramen, and experimental and test 
personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will the medical men get the flying pay in addition 
to the $1,200 a year extra pay that the medical and dental officers 
get? 

General Parks. Yes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That makes a pretty good thing for them, does 
not? 

General Parks. According to them, they are entitled to a lot more. 
But they are required in the nature of their duties to perform frequent 
and regular aerial flights. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Every year when the Air Force bill comes before 
the House there is always the question raised about the flying pay. 
the necessity for it, and the justification for it, and all of that, some 
of which we cannot and will not go into here today, but there are 
always questions that arise. For instance, officers on detail such as 
yours, in other words, paper-pushing jobs, why, when they are active 
in those capacities—and many of them after they once get in that 
stage are not going to be combat pilots any more—receive flying pay. 
What is your answer to that? 

General Parks. In the first place, Mr. Serivner, I am not a rated 
officer, but I believe that I can give an answer, at least it appears 
perfectly justifiable to me. 

Every one of the type of officers that you referred to, for instance, 
General Lynch or General Todd here, are very definitely potentia! 
combat commanders. Their present assignment is not permanent 
in the nature that at some future date they will command a tactical! 
or combat unit of the Air Foree where their flying proficiency and 
technique and knowledge of the most modern and up-to-date tech- 
niques and tactics on the employment of air power will be essential to 
the proper performance of their jobs. Even in their present positions 
it is essential they maintain that intimate knowledge of the various 
factors, the techniques and the tactics and strategy of the employment 
of air power which you can only acquire through frequent and regular 
flying. 

CROSS-TRAINING REQUIRED 


Mr. Scrivner. If they are that important as flying officers, that 
raises another question that is asked so many times: Why is there 
such a large number of these men who are skilled in the flying business 
who are taken away from flying activities and placed on desk jobs? 

General Parks. Because the exercising of high command and high 
staff duty requires a broadening of their experience throughout their 
careers as Officers of the Air Force. We must cross-train our pilots 
and our other-rated personnel at every grade, and throughout their 
service. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you have to cross train them? 

General Parks. In order to properly exercise the function of com- 
mand when you get up to the squadron, group, wing, or major com- 
mand level, you must have a knowledge of the various functions that 
are inherent to that command, and that includes all the functiona! 
areas of the Air Force—personnel, administration, comptroller 
activities, logistics, operations, training, and so forth, across the board. 
They all enter into the command function. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps so, but at the same time, some of these 
functions about which you talk are just as strictly a profession within 
themselves as flying. You are handling finance. That has nothing 
to do with flying. That is a specialized skill. 

General Parks. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It seems as though after you have taken all the 
time, trouble and expense of training a man to be a good pilot, squad- 
ron leader, and ali that, it would be a terrific waste, especially when you 
could continue to pay all the other allowances as perquisites, to have 
him engaging all his time in these other types of work which have 
nothing to do with flying skill. 

General Parks. That is correct, sir. I strongly believe it is fully 
justified. We need to cross train them in the first place in those jobs. 
We cannot hold the Air Force down in its number of pilots to the 
exact number we need to man the aircraft in our inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. | understand that. There is always going to be a 
fluctuation, and sometimes you are going to be over and sometimes 
you are going to be short. 

General Parks. In order to put them on useful work, we have to 
employ them in fields other than strictly cockpit jobs. They need 
that experience in order to move up the career ladder through their 
30 years of service. 


NECESSITY FOR FLIGHT-TRAINED ADMINISTRATORS 


Mr. Scrivner. There is also, as I mentioned yesterday, not only in 
the Air Force, but in the Army and the Navy, a waste of skilled medi- 
cal services. They ere pushing paper. It takes too long to train a 
medical officer, or a dental officer. Of course, with the extra pay and 
all that, it makes it too expensive, actually, to use men with those 
skills in that type of work that has nothing to do with that special 
medical skill. The same thing would be true of flying. It is nice and 
perhaps beneficial for these men t> know something of the managerial 
end of the aviation branch of the service, but it is not essential. In 
other words, they can go out and be just as good a squadron or group 
leader without knowing anything about the comptroller’s end of it, 
because that does not enter into their flying ability or leadership at all. 
It is a matter of policy. 

I am asking here questions that are often asked on the floor. .Thev 
are questions that have been asked me, and I have been unable to 
give a logical answer. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be a fair proposition to say that men like 
General Todd and General Lynch and General Stone should keep 
close to the actual performance of the aircraft and actually fly aircraft 
lest you place men in key staff positions and keep them there a number 
of years and they will get so isolated from actual operations, that 
they live in a different world and do not actually have the feel of the 
operations of the Air Force? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a part of the waste of flying skill that I am 
talking about. If they are that good in their flying skill they should 
not be kept from using that skill. 

Mr. Manon. Should the Air Force be run by a bunch of bureaucrats 
who do not fly airplanes and who do not know about the operation 
of the aircraft and who do not have the feel of these things, who do not 
know first-hand of the new gadgets that are coming on and who 
do not really understand the problem? I am asking a question. 

General Topp. May I comment on the statement that you have 
made. I think it is just as important that your major commanders 
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and commanders all along the line have had staff experience as it is for 
us to have people on the higher staffs who have had command experi- 
ence, May I cite an example? 

General LeMay, in receiving some decision from Washington, 
might think we are entirely arbitrary here if all of his service had bee), 
confined to a major command level and he had not actually had higher 
staff experience. The same is true all down the line. We today in 
Korea have about three or four general officers who were previously in 
the Pentagon. 

TOUR OF ADMINISTRATIVE DUTY 


Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps we are getting some place. Perhaps the 
difficulty is, as I have suggested here, they do not have to stay in this 
phase of the activity very long. It does not have to be a long tour of 
duty to get what background of experience is necessary to give this 
more finish that you speak of, so perhaps the trouble is, they are 
brought in here and are kept too long. 

General Topp. That is possibly true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps they should have a short tour of duty, 
get indoctrinated with it, and I do not feel that there would be too 
much complaint about it. 

General Sronn. The committee has been going into many questions 
of how well we manage, how well we control our dollars, and how well 
we do a business type operation throughout the Air Force. Therefore 
the pilots and the people in the combat units in my opinion should get 
more training in the type of work that you indicate possibly a pilot 
does not need. If he is going to be a combat commander, and in my 
opinion, today, if we have a weakness in the Air Force, it is because our 
majors and lieutenant colonels have not had a chance, or have not been 
put through the business-iype training which they should have if the "y 
are going to run an Air Force as expensive as the one is today, and as 
complicated. 

Mr. Scrivner. | assume that is one of the reasons there has been 
set up this expensive comptroller’s service. Those comptrollers were 
the men who were to be the guiding hands behind the use of the finances 
of the Air Force. 

General Stone. That is a phase of it, but the individual squadron 
leader or commander has to be a good manager if he is going to use the 
dollar to the best advantage and eae That is our objective 
throughout the entire Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Although it would normally take, from my observa- 
tion, just as long to be skilled in these things as it does to control a 
plane or a squadron, although just ordinary thrift will help. 

General Stone. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Scrivner. You just do not have enough time in a man’s life 
to teach him both. About the time that you get a man pretty well 
trained they say—Weil, the program requires that he have a change of 
station. 

Take somebody else, if he is to continue up the ladder, and by the 
time you get the man pretty well trained and efficient in these matters, 
such as finance and all that, he is sent out with a squadron, and there 
you are. A new man comes in and it takes him quite a while to learn. 
Those are just things that I am throwing out; things that I have been 
asked and things that ev ery member of the committee has been asked. 
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The question arises in our minds and in the minds of the public. 
Some of them are pretty hard to answer. From your point of view, 
you have given us what, from your side of the table, is a justification 
which may not satisfy some of the Members on the floor at all. 


MANAGEMEN'T SPECIALTIES AND MILITARY COMMAND 


General AsEnsto. Sir, there is one further thought, and that is, 
while you can have management specialists as represented by the 
comptroller type of personnel, at the same time, management must 
not be completely divorced from command. It is inherent in com- 
mand, and if the commander understands management and its 
responsibilities and its requirements, then he can use his comptroller 
to better advantage as well as the other resources that are available 
to him. 

General Parks. To carry your thought one step further, we do 
in our personnel management of our officers, in these various func- 
tional areas, such as the comptroller, have a definite career field, 
and a certain percentage of the officers may enter that field and become 
the specialists and stay in the comptroller field for perhaps their entire 
service, but there is another sizable percentage that we cross-train 
through those fields as we do through personal administration, 
logisties, supply, and all the other fields, so that we can turn out these 
commanders that have a broad understanding of the entire functional 
responsibilities of any command, including management as well as 
operations and logistics. 


OFFICER PROMOTION PoLicy 


Mr. Sikes. Tell me your present promotional policies for officers. 

General Parks. We have just, Mr. Sikes, enunciated a new tem- 
porary promotional policy for the Air Force. 

Mr. Stxes. Under that promotional policy, how long does a man 
have to stay in each grade? 

General Parks. He has to be in the grade of lieutenant colonel 2 
years to become eligible for consideration to promotion to the grade 
of colonel. If he is a Reserve officer, he will have to have served a 
period of 1 year on active duty. 

Mr. Sixes. How long does a second lieutenant have to stay in 
that rank before he is eligible for promotion? 

General Parks. A second lieutenant and a first lieutenant is 18 
months, from first lieutenant to captain is 18 months; aes captain 
to major, 20 months; from major to lieutenant colonel, 2 22 months, 
and from lieutenant colonel to colonel, 2 years, or 24 months. 

Mr. Sixes. How long, under your present requirements, would it 
take a man to go from second lieutenant to a full colonel? 

General Parks. Under the temporary promotion plan, 814 years. 
It is possible. 

Mr. Srxes. It would be possible in 8% years for a man to go from 
second lieutenant to a full colonel? A 21-year-old youngster, who 
has just been commissioned, can become a full colonel with all the 
tremendous responsibilities that supposedly accompany that rank. 
And with a salary of some $12,000 a year, including flight pay and 
other considerations, in 8 years. That seems to me to be very rapid 
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absorbance of the learning, duty and responsibility that I think 
would go with the job of full colonel. 

General Parks. Yes. I say these are the minimum criteria. 

Mr. Srxes. I am seeking to fiahn whether you people are going back 
into the situation that existed in World War II, when a man cou! 
go in as a second lieutenant, keep his nose clean, and in 3 years tury 
up asa full colonel. While the individual enjoyed the process, it was » 
policy that no other nation hashad. It is unrealistic. In my opinion 
it did not require a man to accept and assume the capabilities for 
responsibility for high rank. This was not universal, for some officers 
got few or no promotions. Further, it certainly became a most one- 
sided thing when you considered that the enlisted man with few 
exceptions stayed an enlisted man throughout the war. Those 
exceptions were nearly all men lucky enough to go to the officers’ 
training school. If we are getting into that again we are going to hay. 
a costly, unnecessary amount of rank on our hands. 


AVERAGE SERVICE IN RANK 


General Parks. I think in that connection it might be of interest 
to you to know what the longevity experience factors are that we 
have used in computing this budget. 

Mr. Srxes. Give us any information you think may be helpful. 

General Parks. For second lieutenants we have used a longevity 
factor of 4 years; first lieutenants, 8 vears; captains, 9% vears; majors, 
11% years; lieutenant colonels, 14 vears; colonels, 17% years; and 
generals, 26 years. 

Mr. Srtkes. What do you mean by the longevity factor as used in 
connection with promotions. 

xeneral Parks. That is the average years of service that all of our 
officers have in the grades I indicated. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that a requirement? 

General Parks. No, sir; that is a result of personnel surveys that 
we have run throughout the Air Force. 

Mr. Sikes. Is that an average, but not a requirement? 

General Parks. No, sir; but it points out that we have not had 
an accelerated promotional program in the Air Force. 

Mr. Sikes. I realize you have not had an accelerated promotional 
program in the Air Force since the close of World War II to date. 
My question is, Are you going to embark on another accelerated 
promotional program at this time? 

General Parks. No, sir. In fact, while those minimum criteria | 
gave to you that we have enunciated in our new temporary promo- 
tional program appear quite liberal, the predominant reason why the 
were established was because of the large number of Reserve officers 
that we called to active duty. In order to make them eligible fo: 
consideration for promotion, it was necessary to establish criteria of 
the type I have mentioned. 


OVERSEAS DUTY PAY 


Mr. Ritey. What is the rate of increase for overseas duty—the 
percentage increase in pay? 

General Parks. It is not a percentage under the Career Compensa- 
tion Act. It is authorized only for airmen and it is in specified 





amounts. In the case of a master sergeant it is $22.50 a month extra 
pay while overseas. 

Mr. Rivey. No increase for commissioned officers? 

General Parks. No, sir. They had it during World War II. 

Mr. Ritey. I know they did and that is the reason I asked the 
question. 

Does the Navy and the Army follow that same policy? 

General Parks. Yes. We all operate under the Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949. 

Mr. Rixey. It is only for the enlisted personnel? 

General Parks. Yes, 


TEMPORARY PROMOTION POLICIES 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with your temporary promotions, 
how many of those steps do you give at a time? 

General Parks. I do not understand the question. 

Mr. Scrivner. I recall some cases where, during World War II, 
a man with the permanent rank of major went as high as brigadier 
general in the temporary rank. That would be three temporary 
grades higher, which is a little hard to justify, in my mind. I can 
understand one step temporary promotions. I can understand some- 
times where they would take a position, and in order to meet on a 
parity with some of the officers of the other nations they would receive 
a promotion. A man might almost, of necessity, have to be a brigadier 
general even though he might be only a captain in the Regular Army, 
merely for the purpose of dealing on a level with the other officers. 
These temporary ranks used to be called brevet commissions. At 
that time, when a brevet commission was granted, all it carried with 
it was the rank, and some of the allowances, but not the pay. I can 
understand the reason for that. That is the way it should be. It 
is not necessary that all the pay and allowances and everything else 
should go with that brevet commission. What is the situation on 
that? 

General Parks. I would like, if I may, expound for a few moments 
on the present officer corps of the Air Force. I think that it would be 
helpful in an appreciation of the problem. 

We had only about 3,000 Regular officers at the termination of 
World War Il. We picked up another 14,000 in the regular officer 
integration program following the war. They were all predominantly 
in the grade of lieutenant, with some captains and a few majors. [am 
speaking of the permanent grade now. Then, after the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 was enacted, we started for the first time on a 
permanent promotion program. As a part of that law there was a 
provision, I believe in section 509, which authorized us a one-shot 
permanent promotion selection out of all these officers that we had 
integrated and our former small group of regular officers. We con- 
vened selection boards, and on the basis of all the records of these 
officers—there was particular attention given to outstanding per- 
formance during the war in combat positions—we realined those 
17,000 officers according to their relative capabilities demonstrated 
during and since the war, and promoted them to the grades we felt 
they were most entitled to under a best-qualified system of selection. 
Since that time our permanent promotions have been on rather strin- 
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gent criteria, and we tried to get a better alignment of our permane: 
promotion structure with our temporary promotion structure. For 
a long period of time we would not make an individual eligible fo; 
temporary promotion to more than one grade above his permanen| 
grade. 

However, when we started this build-up, and as I mentioned in my 
statement, we are building to an officer corps composed of only 17- 
percent Regulars and 83-percent non-Regulars—Reserve and Nations! 
Guard officers on active duty—the only common basis we have for «|| 
these officer categories is the temporary grade. We could not possi!)|\ 
hinge the promotion of Reserve and National Guard officers to the 
permanent grade distribution of the relatively smali number of 
Regular officers we have, so we had to discard that policy shortly afte: 
we started this build-up. 

Now, the actual military requirement grade structure that has been 
determined by General Lynch’s Organization and Manpower Direc- 
torate, is considérably higher than the structure that we have budgeted 
for in our fiscal year 1952 program. We wanted to proceed slowly 
on our promotions, and insure that the large number of Reserve officers 
we brought in would have a sufficient period of time to get on duty 
and have an opportunity to demonstrate their capabilities and be 
properly evaluated before we initiated a new temporary promotion 
program. 

Once you put the insignia on these people that have been selected 
to the higher grade on the basis of demonstrated ability to perform the 
responsibilities of the increased grade I do not think, having been 
selected in competition with large numbers as being the best qualified 
to perform the higher responsibilities that must be performed in the 
Air Force, that you could then deny them any part of the pay and 
allowances that are associated with that grade. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RANK STRUCTURE 


Mr. Sixes. Who establishes the T./O. and E. system which speci- 
fies the number of majors, colonels, and generals that you are to 
have? You people do that yourselves, do you not? 

General Parks. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Srxgs. Is there any requirement that it be set as high as it is? 

General Parks. Into each one of the positions in the T./O. and E. 
has gone a great amount of study of the responsibilities associated 
with that position. It has been on an individual basis. 

Mr. Srxzgs. It is an arbitrary standard that you have set. There 
is no requirement for a great number of officers of high rank other 
than your own desires in the matter, is that right? 

General Parks. It is our own evaluation of the responsibilities. 

Mr. Sixes. I accept that but it does not demonstrate any necessity 
for many officers of high rank. This practice did not exist in American 
Armies prior to World War II. I suggest to you that considerable 
saving and a more realistic organization can be achieved by holding 
to practical promotion policies. 
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General Parks. If you will recall, Mr. Sikes, the Hook Commission 
which studied so extensively and comprehensively the military pay 
rates which were ultimately proposed by that Commission to the 
Congress, and were reflected with minor reductions in the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, they made such a study in an endeavor 
to relate to a greater degree the responsibilities of the military grades 
to comparable responsibilitiés in industry and civilian life. They 
also related our pay at that time, or tried to relate it more, to the cost 
of living index. 

The cost of living index that they used in their study to determine 
an upward revision of the pay rates of the military was based upon 
the index in existence in 1947, which, as I recall, was only about 159. 
By the time the act became law in October 1949, that had increased 
to 168, and as of last month it increased to 185, so there is already a 
16 point differential between the cost of living index upon which our 
pay rates were based originally by the Hook committee—— 

Mr. Srkes. Most of us supported the pay raise measure when it 
was before us. I am not entirely sure that it reflects even at this 
time in some grades a realistic picture of the responsibilities that go 
with it. For instance, under the table we have before us here, a 
second lieutenant with flight pay draws some $5,200 a year, which 
is still a high rate of pay for a man just starting on a career. I do 
not know many places where a man of 21 or 22, starting out on a 
career, can command a salary of $5,200 a year other than in the 
services. 

General Parks. If you associate the pay of that individual, Mr. 
Sikes, with the cost of the F—86, I do not think that it is very un- 
reasonable. 

Mr. Sixes. Very few second lieutenants fly F-86’s. You are 
using an unrealistic comparison. It is more logical to consider com- 
parative compensation; what salaries are paid to other young men 
of like talent and ability. I say that the average person just out of 
college, beginning his career, cannot draw $5,200 a year. 

General Parks. Prior to this Korean incident and our build-up, we 
were having to really beat the bushes to get individuals to apply for 
flying training or to come to active duty in the Air Force from the 
ROTC program. 

Mr. Srxes. I know that is the story that you people always tell us, 
and yet my files have always shown the names of men seeking a chance 
to go on active duty. These men have good backgrounds and good 
records but your statements to them show no vacancies. In addition, 
my files show many, many more applications to remain on active duty 
than to be released. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION MOVEMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Now, we will turn to page 419 and consider program 
530, ““Movements—Permanent change of station.” 
We will insert page 419 in the record at this point. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of obligations by vrojects 





1952 es 
Mate 


; 1951 esti- 
Description 1950 actual mated 


obligations | 


= 
| 


obligations 


(1) (2) (3) (4 





| 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 





PCS movements of individuals from civil life or from other 

military service to first Air Force duty station _. 531 | $3,595,717 | $31, 452, 000 $16, O67 
PCS movements to, between, or from training stations... 532 4, 809, 244 26, 342, 000 44, 882, (ki) 
PCS movements—rotation—organization and individual_ 533 31,336,871 | 56, 112, 000 | 80, 135, 00 
PCS movements—separation and special conditions 534 | 15, 770, 864 | 7, 643, 000 | 23, 620. Ou 
Air Force meal tickets. _._. hed CET | 1, 087, 056 | 4, 000, 000 1, 243, 000 





Total, direct obligations... __.__- ‘ _.....-.--| 56,599,752 | 125, 549,000 | 165, 947, OOF 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 


PCS travel for other Federal agencies__........__.._._.__ 53: 253, 210 300, 000 


etal eheieiihe 56, 852, 962 | 125, 849,000 | 166, 27 
1 ' ' 


“i 





Mr. Mauon. Proceed with your statement, General Parks. 

General Parks. This program provides for all permanent change-of- 
station travel for military personnel, both as individuals or as organi- 
zational movements. It also provides for travel of dependents, move- 
ment of household goods, and transportation of organizational equip- 
ment accompanying movements of organizations. 

Our PCS travel can be divided into four general areas: (1) The pro- 
curement travel necessary to get the officers and airmen into the serv- 
ice; (2) the training travel which is generated by the Air Force train- 
ing program; (3) deployment and rotation travel as required in the 
operational deployment and manning of our forces and rotation of 
personnel, particularly to and from overseas; and (4) the separation 
travel of personnel leaving the service. 

Travel rates and allowances are prescribed by the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949 and are set forth in the Joint Travel Regulations which 
became effective April 1, 1951. Briefly, the principal rate changes are 
as follows: The old mileage rates were 8 cents per mile for officers and 
3 cents for airmen. Of course, most airmen received transportation 
in kind at a cost to the Government of approximately 5 cents per mile. 
The new rates are 6 cents for officers and airmen alike or, if transporta- 
tion in kind is furnished, the cost to the Government is 5 cents per mile, 
as before, and the officer or airman traveler receives $9 per diem daily 
while en route. The rates for travel of dependents have increased 
from 4 cents for dependents age 12 or above and 2 cents for dependents 
age 5 through 11, to 6 cents and 3 cents, respectively. Allowances for 
dependents are the same for officers and for airmen of the upper three 
grades and sergeants with 7 years’ service (maximum of 24 cents). 
Also, the JTR provides for transportation of household goods upon 
separation of all the upper-four-grade airmen from the service whereas 
the old regulation extended this entitlement only to reservists. In 
summary, the officer will benefit only slightly by the rate changes (th: 
single officer will lose), however, for airmen the rate increases are 
significant. It is estimated that the new rates will increase over-all 
travel costs by 14 percent. 
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Other factors utilized in the computation of travel requirements are 
determined from experience data—the mileages are averages derived 
from field reports of travel actually performed; dependency rates are 
determined from quarterly personnel surveys and household goods 
weights and shipping costs are provided by the Transportation 
Division based on previous shipments. The average weight used by 
the Air Force in computing these estimates is 4,500 pounds for officers 
and 2,500 pounds for airmen, whereas the authorized average is 8,300 
and 4,200 pounds. 

Mr. Manon. You are requesting a total of $165,947,000 as com- 
pared to $125,459,000 in the fiscal vear 1951. 

Is there any civilian personnel involved there, or is this simply 
transportation? 

General Parks. This is military personnel. There is movement of 
household effects and organizational equipment. 

Mr. Manon. No civilian personnel involved in this? 

General Parks. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are these computations similar to the computations 
used in the previous vear? 

General Parks. Yes, with such refinements as we have been able 
to make in the meantime. 


CHANGE IN BUDGET FORESEEN 


Mr. Manon. In view of the fact that you have fewer people on 
board as of the beginning of the current fiscal year, will this figure be 
changed in any way? 


General Parks. It will increase about $13,036,000, and that is 
directly associated with the reduced strength figure. In. other words, 
we have to procure during the fiscal year 1952 some 63,000 people 
that we had previously planned and budgeted for the fiscal year 1951, 
so the cost associated with the procurement of those people—their 
movement from the recruiting station to the basic training station, 
through the training program to their station overseas—that is all 
reflected now in this budget. 

Mr. Manon. What should we do about it, in view of the additional 
funds? 

General Parks. I would like to point out in that connection that 
the savings that are a part of this $41,900,000 that General Asensio 
stated might lapse in the fiscal year 1951, that $14,354,000 of thac is 
associated with the travel program of the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Manon. How do you propose to meet the situation? 

General Asensto. Sir, the figure I gave for fiscal year 1951 is a 
net amount. 

Mr. Manon. For the whole program. 

General Asensio. For the whole program. The figure that I gave 
is a net figure of $59,813,000 for fiscal year 1952. The internal adjust- 
ment would certainly be indicated to the committee, and we will 
furnish such a tabulation. 

General Parks. You will note that tab A that you referred to, in 
your book shows those adjustments for the various programs in the 
500 series for fiscal year 1952. Tab A, page 8, gives a detailed break- 
down of those adjustments. 
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Mr. Manon. All right. It is impossible for you to precisely predic 
the exact amount of money required, and you have given us the | 5) 
estimate you can. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Sikzs. No. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rixey. No. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


COMPUTATION OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. WicGieswortu. How do you arrive at these figures in a genera! 
way? For instance, project 532, movements to, between or from 
training stations, and project 534, separation and special conditions 
both show a very substantial increase over the sums made availa} 
this year? How do you reach those figures? 

General Parks. We reach that through an actual computation of 
the number of individuals involved in that program, and the moves 
which are essential for those individuals in order to get them into tlie 
training program and from the training program out to their first 
duty station. For example, you referred to project 531, did you not 
Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. Wiea.eswortnH. No; projects 532 and 534. One is move- 
ments to, between, and from training stations, and the other is en- 
titled separation and special conditions, whatever that means. On 
that last item you are asking for $23,620,000, as compared with 
$7,600,000 this year, or more than three times the figure you had this 
year. 

General Parks. Well, you might take as an example the airmen 
that we are sending to schools. There are 9,394 airmen programed 
for technical training school. 

Mr. Wiae@LteswortnH. Are you discussing project 532? 

General Parks. Yes, sir; it is a part of project 532, and is merely 
given as an example, but the detail sheets for each of the subprojects 
of that program show how we arrived at it. 

Mr. WiaG.iesworth. Is there anything secret about it? 

General Parks. No, sir. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. Why should it not be furnished in concise 
form to the committee or for the record? 

General Parks. They can be, Mr. Wigglesworth. They are very 
detailed, and rather bulky, but they are available to the committee 
They were gone over in great detail by review agencies and by Mr 
Swink of your investigative staff, and I am quite sure that they are 
accurate. 


' 


TRAINING STATION MOVEMENTS 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. Well, I think we ought to have something for 
the record that shows how the figure was arrived at. Let us have 
that. example you were going to give. 

General Parks. As one project we have officers and the airmen sent 
to schools, that is, other than indoctrination centers. 

In the case of the officers we have 250 officers sent to the United 
States Air Force Institute of Technology; 78 officers sent to the 
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Armed Forces Staff College during the year; 200 to the Air War Col- 
lege; 20 to the Army-Navy schools; 39 to the Industrial College; 690 
to civilian institutions; 15 to foreign schools; 4,638 to the technical 
training schools; 30 to the School of Aviation Medicine; 30 to the 
National War College, and 4,444 to flying training schools. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Have you actually figured out the mileage 
and the cost per mile and multiplied that by the number of individuals 
in each case? 

General Parks. Yes, sir, we have taken the distance involved in 
each of those different types of move, and averaged it out and mathe- 
matically computed it, and in that particular project, which is 532, 
pe rmanent change of station, movement of airmen from indoctrination 
training to technical and other schools and airmen from other than 
indoctrination training, and officers to service or civilian schools, it 
amounts to $5,174,560. We have done that in each of the sub- 
projects and come up with the total. Another example is graduates 
of our air technical training schools to duty station. 

Mr. WiaGieswortuH. Do you know in each of these items how many 
are going to be involved, or do you just take a guess at it? 

General Parks. No, sir; this particular portion is associated with 
the training program for 1952. 


SEPARATIONS AND SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


Mr. WiaGieswortu. What about project 534, separations and 
special conditions. Do you know what it amounts to, or is that a 
guess? 

General Parks. Separation travel pertains to personnel that are 
leaving the service, and is associated with the numbers I presented to 
you that we estimate we will lose during the fiscal year 1952. Their 
travel is authorized by law. 

We are continually studying vouchers and orders that have been 
issued over the past year to determine the average mileages involved 
in all types of movements. 

Mr. WiaeaLteswortu. What are special conditions? 

General Parks. Those are cases of dishonorable discharges, fraudu- 
lent enlistments, and so forth. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. Why are you going to require more than 
three times the amount of money for this item you had this year. 

General Parks. Our losses during the fiscal year 1951 were not 
very heavy, Mr. Wigglesworth, because of the law that Congress 
passed last ‘July which permitted us to involuntarily retain for an 
additional 12 months all of our personnel then in the Air Force. So 
those people we would have lost in 1951 are now eligible for and will be 
separated from the service during the fiscal year 1952, plus the release 
of a large number of reservists that we called during the fiscal year 1951. 


EXAMPLES OF BUDGET COMPUTATION 


Mr. Wiaceieswortu. I do not want to clutter up the record, 
unduly, but I wish you would put in the major categories, giving 
au breakdown, such as Mr. Scrivner suggested in reference to the 
last appropriation we considered. 
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General Parks. Another experience factor, Mr. Wiggleswort|) 
that we use in our budget, as mentioned yesterday to Mr. Scrivne: 
is the average weight of the household goods of 4,500 pounds 
The joint travel regulations authorize weights far in access of tha: 
By a study of the records involved in moves over the past yea 
we have been able to support our average weight as only 4,500, 
we have reflected that in the budget. 

Mr. Manon. Put in the table will vou, then, General? 

General Parks. Would you like the entire program, Mr. Wie! 
worth? 

Mr. WiaGieswortnu. I do not want it in too much detail, but | 
would like to see it at least by categories. Now looking at projec 
532 vou have there 444,496 airmen at $78.33. Where does tho: 
$78.33 come from? Is that some mechanically computed average? 

General Parks. That is just the weighted average arrived 
through computation. 

Colonel Cartson. In training travel there are about five different 
types or areas of travel that we compute. We merely multiply th, 
numbers involved times the rates and we total those five areas in 
dollars. 

Mr. Wiae._eswortH. Obviously 444,496 airmen are not going to 
require $78.33 each. This figure vou worked out mechanically some- 
where must be an average figure? 

General Parks. That is weighted for those areas. 

Actually we have computed those out in detail, Mr. Wiggleswort): 
on the subprojects and come up with the total number of moves in- 
volved, and the costs associated with those moves, and then we hay 


just divided it to determine what the average is for each. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


EXAMPLES OF Metruops Urtintizep IN Computinc PCS Traveu Estimart: 


Subproject 532.4: Covers permanent change-of-station movements from 
doctrination training, technical, flving training, or officer candidate schools t: 
first Air Force duty station after being graduated or otherwise relieved from duty 
Excludes movements between flying training schools. Also excludes movements 
to overseas duty stations. 


Officer graduates of training schools: 
Graduates of technical schools 
Academy graduates_- 

Graduates of officer candidate school. 
Graduates of flying training schools_- 
Officer attrition from flying training- 


Total _ 
Computation: 
9,474 $78 (6 cents for 1,300 miles) 
(These officers are in the grades of second lieutenant, first lieu- 
tenant, and a small number of captains, hence a marital status 
of 58.5 percent was used) 
5,548 wives X $78 (6 cents for 1,300 miles) - 432, 
5,548 children < $39 (3 cents for 1,300 miles) _ 216, ¢ 
Officers’ household goods: 5,548 shipments X $434 (4 500 pounds) - - 2, 407, 832 p2 
Contract storage: 2,774 ee $35 (2 months, at $17. 50 
per month) -_—__- ’ ee Tye 97, 090 


Subtotal, officer costs__—__. : 4 s ; 3, 893, 010 
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Airman graduates of training schools: 

Graduates of technical schools 160, 480 

tecruits and prior-service personnel from indoctrination station to 
first station. rg : Gs 28, 444 
Graduates of contractual training : = 47, 450 
Airmen attrition from aviation cadet status 1,910 
Officer candidate attrition to airmen status ___ 295 
Total___- : 238, 579 

Deduetion for those who go directly overseas and are budgeted 
in project 533- ; ae ay ‘ 51, 982 


Total__- : * _ 186, 597 
Computation: = —<—= 

186,597 X $92.50 (2! days per diem, at $9 and 5 cents per mile 
for 1,400 miles) -__- oe . 17,260, 222 

(All individuals in this group, except prior-service en- 

listees, are without dependents. These prior service per- 

sonnel are generally in the upper grades and have a 55 

percent marital status.) 

9,205 wives X $84 (6 cents for 1,400 miles) - : ee 773, 220 
9 ,205 children * $42 (3 cents for 1,400 miles) _- 386, 610 
\irmen’s bousehold goods: 6,530 shipments X $270 (2,500 pounds) 1, 763, 100 
Contract storage: 3,265 shipments < $17.50 (2 months, at $8.75) _- 57, 137 


Subtotal, airmen costs_ —_- E 20, 240, 289 


Total for subproject ities Jax 4 24, 133, 299 


Subproject 534.1: Covers separation travel of military personnel and their de- 
pendents upon separation from service under honorable conditions. 
Officers: 
Commissioned officers (including retirements) - ~ $019 
Female medical officers par 141 
Warrant officers __ _- gee lst bres get. cee 113 


Total Pe Soke alfa : a le 8, 273 


Computation: 
8,273 X $48 (6 cents per mile for 800 miles) $397, 104 
(Average marital status of this group is 84 percent; 
hence 84 percent X 8,273= 6,949.) 
6,949 wives < $48 (6 cents for 800 miles) 333, 552 
6,949 children * $24 (3 cents for 800 miles) - - - 166, 776 
Officer household goods: 
695 rail shipments $138.60 (4,500 pounds) 96, 327 
6,254 van shipments $332.75 (4,500 pounds) - _ - ; 2, 081, 019 
Contract packing and crating (50 percent crated by base installa- 
tions): 350 shipments X $101.25 ($2.25 hundredweight) -- 35, 438 


dE) 
350 
00 
100 
S28 


Subtotal for officers -_- a 3, 110, 216 
74 \irmen: 
Immediate reenlistments_ _ _ __ ats eG). lke 27, 270 
Reenlistments after l-year e xtension ; 4, 240 
Losses of special category Army personnel on duty with the Air 
EG SRE he Rap es a : 4,110 
Retirements SA FEL A ge 2, 190 
Reservists and Air National Guard phase-out Bit ye 33, 080 
General separations_-_- __- > ae ee ae : 75, 123 


146, 013 
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Computation: 
146,013 X $72 (6 cents for 1,200 miles)_____________________- $10, 512, 
(The reenlistments are not entitled to travel allowances 
for dependents. The balance of these losses have a 21 
percent dependency status.) 
24,046 wives X $72 (6 cents for 1,200 miles) 
24,046 children X $36 (3 cents for 1,200 miles) 
Household goods: 
2,404 rail shipments X $101.50 (2,500 pounds) , 006 
21,642 van shipments X $247.50 (2,500 pounds) 56, 395 
Contract packing and crating (50 percent crated by base installa- 
tions): 1,202 shipments X $56.25 ($2.25 hundredweight) 7, 612 


LET AEE AEN OAR Oe NA SAA SSIES Llp ee 18, 777. 917 


Ci Cee a ER pe ae A RE Re ae eile aye ace ay SA tat 21, 888, 133 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems inescapable from some of the examples 
that all of us have had that this is a field in which much of this man- 
agement skill that you have been talking about may well be brought 
into play, because you will find quite a number of instances where 
some men have had what seems to be an excessive number of per- 
manent changes of station. Other examples can be shown. 


TRAVEL OF RESERVISTS ON RECALL 


For instance, I recall one instance where one of the Air Force 
officers who was called to active duty was sent nearly 1,200 miles 
for a physical examination, and then back again because his assign- 
ment was in the opposite direction. 

General Parks. That possibly could happen. 

Mr. Scrivner. It not only could happen, but it happens frequently. 
Now, that is an unnecessary expenditure of funds. It would seem to 
me that when you are going to call a man back into service you must 
have some idea of where you are going to assign him, so why cannot 
the travel be progressive? There is 2,400 miles of travel, all of which 
costs money, and you have the per diems and everything else going 
with it, which could be very well eliminated by having him report 
to some place that is on his line of travel toward his permanent 
assignment. 

*General Parks. We endeavor to do that. I assume that this par- 
ticular case you are referring to was the case of a Reserve Officer 
who was called to active duty to one of our processing stations for 
preliminary screening to determine his physical qualifications, his 
present skill, and for the determination of his availability for military 
service. We only have nine of those stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, let us stop at one point, that is on your 
physical examination. I do not know what your percentage figure 
now shows, but in the case of a lot of these men who served in World 
War II, with the passage of 6 years a great many cases develop where 
they are not physically acceptable. 

General Parks. It runs about 5 percent in the case of the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you have 5 percent rejected with all of this travel 
in your nine areas you are running into quite a considerable sum of 
money to find out that a man is not physically acceptable. It would 
seem that some logical program could be worked out where at least 
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the first preliminary screening could be done right near his own home 
community. 

General Parks. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then if that first screening shows he is not physi- 
cally acceptable, you are through; you are not paying out all of this 
money to send him 1,200 or 1,400 miles to find out whether he is 
‘physically acceptable. 

With the widespread military installations all over the country there 
is not anybody that lives very far from one where they have medical 
officers on duty, and under our unification I would think that it would 
be perfectly possible to have a man report to either an Army camp or a 
Navy station to at least have his preliminary physical examination, 
and their doctors, I would assume, are able to do that just as well as 
an Air Force doctor. They all have the same basic training. 

I venture to say that there could be considerable savings worked 
out in that one field alone which will amount to quite a few million 
dollars in the course of every year, and I hope something like that is 
worked out, because it just seems to be an inexcusable waste of money 
to do those things. 

General Parks. Well, I believe we could work that out, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope you do, because it can be done. 

For instance, in the area around Kansas City—and I am speaking 
not only of Kansas City, Kans., but the sister city across the river— 
there are thousands, and I say this advisedly, of these men who are 
being called back into service, and scattered around that area are 
all sorts of installations. You have an Air Defense Command that 
undoubtedly has some doctors connected with it. You have a naval 
training station at Olathe, where you have both Air Force Reserve 
and Naval Reserve, and you have Fort Riley, which is only 165 miles 
away, and an installation at St. Louis. You have them scattered all 
around the place, and it would only be a matter of a day plus a very 
short trip for these men to go down and get their original screening. 
Most would do it at their own expense. If it is shown in that screen- 
ing that they do not meet the requirements that ends it. If they 
are eligible there would be more justification in sending them to 
these rather remote centers. 

General Parks. We will certainly look into that, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have one more question. 


AVERAGE PERMANENT CHANGES OF STATION 


Do you have any statistics to show on the average how many per- 
manent changes of station people are given during the course of a year 
or 2 years? 

General Parks. I would like to answer that question this way, 
Mr. Serivner: our travel program is broken up into four major pro- 
grams, our procurement program, primarily associated with the pro- 
curement of new people. 

Mr. Scrivner. What we have just been talking about? 

General Parks. Yes, sir; and secondly our training program on 
which the committee has already had a presentation, and the moves 
connected with that, and then our separation travel. We cannot 
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reduce the latter under the law, as we have to lose these people a: 
certain times. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are through they have to get home. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. So that leaves us only the other program, 
which is the one you have in mind, the individual and organizations! 
moves associated with the normal deployment overseas, travel, an 
so forth. . 

Mr. Scrivner. That is here in the United States? 

General Parks. That includes the United States too. 

According to the most recent survey we have made, it would indi- 
cate an average stay at a station of about 2.2 vears. That particula: 
portion of our travel program represents about 40 pereent of the total 
travel involved in the program which is not too high a rate of turn- 
over in the light of the current build-up we are in. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we usually hear of the exceptional cases 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And we do hear of quite Png few people who are 
changed quite often, far oftener than once in 2 years by far. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is probably one field into which your manage- 
ment skill might very well direct its attention. 

General Parks. We have exerted a lot of effort in that area. | 
know that there will always be some individual cases that wil! 
escape us. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you making any headway in reducing the item? 

General Parks. Yes, sir; we feel that we have. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Along that line I notice that for 925,000 
airmen, you are providing 1,276,000 moves and that for 131,000 officers 
you are providing 162,500 moves, which looks as though most people 
were moving. 

Colonel CarLtson. There appear to be many moves when you add 
all of those up, but if you analyze the moves among airmen alone, in 
figuring those we figure it a move if we take a man from the recruiting 
station to the indoctrination division. He is there for 8 to 13 weeks. 
It is another move to take him to a training station, and after he is 
trained then he moves to a duty station. All of those moves were 
added up and computed in trying to get a reasonably accurate esti- 
mate of our dollar requirement. So, when you add all of those up it 
appears to be a little misleading. 

General Parks. One individual entering the Air Force could move 
from the recruiting station to the indoctrination center, to a training 
station, and perhaps to an advance training station, and to his first- 
duty station and perhaps overseas all in 1 year, whereas another indi- 
vidual may be at a base for 3 years. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Wiae.tesworru. | have none. 


SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Manon. The next program is ‘Project 550, subsistence.” 
You are requesting $296,132,000 for 1952. The estimated obligations 
for 1951 for this purpose are $145,995,000. 

You have to feed the Air Force, I presume. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Was this estimate based upon prices as of any recent 
date or not? 

General Parks. As of December 31, 1950. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not know that prices have gone up since 
then, and will probably continue to skyrocket? 

General Parks. Yes, sir; we realize that. 

Mr. Manon. We will place in the record at this point pages 425, 
426, 427, and 428 of the justifications which give some basic data 
with respect to your requirements. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations, by projects 








1951 esti- 
mated 
obligations 


1950 actual 
| obligations 


ae 1952 esti- 
Jesse 

Description mates 
(1) 2) (3) (4) 





DIRECT ORLIGATIONS | | 


Procurement of subsistence supplies. - - - ee --- 551 | $77,746,810 | $145, 995,000 | $296, 132, 000 


ren GING os see ws 3 : 77,746,810 | 145,995,000 | 296, 132, 000 
| { 





JUSTIFICATION 


Project 551, procurement of subsistence supplies, $226,132,000. 

This estimate provides for subsistence supplies for issue as rations to airmen 
and to civilian employees whose contract of employment provides for subsistence 
at Government expense; includes Air Force- Reserve and Air National Guard 
patients who are hospitalized in Regular Air Force medical facilities, also includes 
requirements for the furnishing of meals to airmen under contract in areas where 
there are no Government mess facilities available and where the ‘payment of 
commuted rations would create a hardship on the airmen. Basic ration values 
were developed from actual contract costs and rate of issue factors as of December 
31, 1950, as approved by the Office, Secretary of Defense. 

This estimate is computed on the basis of the required rations for Air Force 
personnel with an adjustment in working capital for station stocks of subsistence 
items as of June 31, 1952. 

A. Cost of feeding 


Daily aver- 
age number 
of persons 


Rate per | 


day Estimate 


1. Rations in kind rues : ‘ ols 441,162 | $1.0645 | $171, 880,000 
2. Deduction for absentees Toaus amet — 25, 245, 000 
3. Net requirement for rations in kind for airmen : 5 Ry 146, 635, 000 

. Civilian employees ie FRAT Se Sa ia iy atid 2,000 | 1. 0645 | 779, 000 


Total requirement for rations in kind, zone of interior ail , 147, 414, 000 


Rations in kind ; j Sieioaurssi% 156, 483 | $1. 2185 $69, 787, 000 


Deduction for absentees (1 percent) — 698, 000 


}. Net requirement for rations in kind for airmen saaades ae basté 69, 089, 000 
. Civilian employees goness j : 9, 500 1. 2185 4, 237, 000 
Allied civilians (3 meals) ane . 975 6062 216, 000 
Nonresidents (1 meal) Cee ae z . 130 2073 10, 000 


Total requirement for rations in kind, overseas BE Eton 73, 552, 000 


Total consumption cost, zone of interior and overseas 433 220, 966, 000 





84328—51—pt. 4-41 
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B. Working-capital requirements (station stocks only) 


1. Working capital provided for station stocks, fiscal 
year 1951 
Personnel in United States entitled to be rationed: 
Enlisted personnel (478,729X 
1.0645 X 30)____________ $15, 288, 000 
Civilian personnel (2,000 
LOGO ROO) kin cvectiennewnce 64, 000 
Personnel overseas entitled to be 
rationed: 
Enlisted personnel (189,068 
1.2185 X 30) ___ 6, 911, 000 
Civilian personnel (9,500 
1.2185 X 30) 347, 000 
Allied civilian (3 meals) (975 
0.6062 X 30) _ - 18, 000 
Nonresidents (1 meal) (130 
0.2073 X 30) 1, 000 


2. Total working capital required (station stocks)... 22, 629, 000 


3. Difference (excess working capital, (plus or minus)___________- +$4, 566, 000 


4. Net requirement for project 551, subsistence , 932, 000 
5. Additional amount to cover special reserve (as required by TS 

document, subject: Consolidated requirement for project 

“Evening Star,’ priority 27) 600, 000 
6. Special project 70, 000, 000 


Total requirement for project 551, subsistence 296, 132, 000 


Mr. Manon. Do you have any general statement on subsistence? 
General Parks. Yes; a brief one, Mr. Chairman. 


COMPUTATION OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The basic cost of the ration utilized in the computation of the esti- 
mate was determined from contract prices as of December 31, 1950. 
as approved by the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and is the same 
as that employed by the Department of the Army. 

The estimate is computed on the basis of required issue in kind for 
airmen and for civilian employees whose contract of employment 
provides for subsistence at Government expense, with an adjustment 
and working capital for station stocks of subsistence items over the 
last day of the previous fiscal year. 

Excluded from the estimate are operational costs, including costs of 
procurement, transportation, travel, inspection, survey, fire, and other 
losses above air-base level, which are a responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of the Army based on an Army-Air Force subsistence agreement. 

General Asensio. I would like to state that this is one area where 
we are allowed by law to incur a deficiency in recognition of the fact 
that the troops must be fed. 

Mr. Manon. But in view of the fact that you have fewer troops 
on board at the beginning of the year you have some leeway. 

General Asensi1o. We have still used this same basis of computing 
the cost because that was directed by the Department of Defense. 


RATION COST PER DAY 


Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on this subsistence item, 
gentlemen? 
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Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What does the ration work out to? 

General Parks. Slightly over $1.06, $1.0645 for the zone of the 
interior. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. Per day? 

General Parks. Yes, sir; and $1.2185 for overseas. 


Civ1L1AN CLOTHING 


Mr. Manon, All right, the next item is program 560. You want 
$1,091,000 for 1952 for civilian clothing, as against estimated obliga- 
tions in 1951 of $434,000. 

On page 430 of the justifications, which we will insert in the record 
at this point, you explain the need for civilian clothing under certain 
circumstances. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 561. Civilian clothing, $1,091,000 


This estimate provides for civilian-clothing allowances for airmen personnel 
assigned to duties which require the wearing of civilian clothing in the performance 
of official duties ; includes allowances for airmen personnel assigned to Air attachés, 
military missions, special investigations, Intelligence activities, or in countries 
where the wearing of civilian clothing is mandatory. Also included are require- 
ments for the procurement of civilian outer clothing issued to personnel discharged 
other than honorably. 

1. Civilian-clothing allowances for airmen in specific assignments.—Regulations 
authorize initial clothing allowances of not to exceed $420 and a maintenance 
allowance of $175. It is estimated that there will be an average of 2,181 airmen 
personnel on duty in specific assignments which will require the wearing of 
civilian clothing. Airmen entitled to these allowances by reason of the nature 
of their assignment are not authorized uniform monetary allowances. 


Initial allowance (1,190 $420) __- r gis $499, 800 
Maintenance allowance (2,181 $175) si. 2) Bely eee 


Subtotal ine. 2.° S480 


2. Civilian clothing—Discharge other than honorable.—For procur- 
ement in accordance with existing law of civilian outer clothing not 
toexceed $30, to be issued to personnel discharged other than honorably. 


13,966 individuals at $15 Cp eee Saree ae 209, 500 


-. 1,091, 000 


General Parks. Yes, sir; we feel that it is, based upon the informa- 
tion we got from the Director of Intelligence and other information 
as to the planned utilization of personnel in this particular category. 

Mr. Manon. All right, are there any questions on this project? 


CLOTHING-MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. What do you base the $175-a-year maintenance on? 

General Parks. Can you answer that, Colonel? 

Mr. ScrivNerR. You give a man an initial issue of $420 and $175-a- 
year allowance for maintenance. 

Colonel Cartson. It is the initial allowance and maintenance 
allowance for an individual, similar to the military allowances. We 
have an initial basic allowance and maintenance for military per- 
sonnel. An individual on this status is not entitled to both. He is 
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not entitled to the civilian maintenance allowance as well as th; 
military maintenance allowance. Once he goes on this status, he has 
his initial basic civilian-clothing allowance, and a basic maintenance 


allowance for it, but he does not get the military allowance at the 
same time. 


CLOTHING FOR OTHER-THAN-HONORABLE DISCHARGEES 


Mr. WigGLeswortn. What is the final item here, $15 for 13,966 
individuals, ‘Discharge other than honorable’? 

General Parks. The existing law provides for civilian outer cloth- 
ing, not to exceed $30, that can be issued to personnel discharged 
other than honorable. 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. Do you expect to have 14,000 discharges 
other than honorable from the Air Force in the fiscal vear 1952? | 

General Parks. I hope we do not, Mr. Wigglesworth; but, accord- 
ing to our past experience and the projection of those experience 
factors into the fiscal year 1952, they justify that estimate. I hope 
we do not realize that many. 

Mr. WiaGcieswortnu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OrHerR Minitary Personne, REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. All right, we will proceed to tab 27, program 590, 
“Other military personnel requirements.’”’ You are requesting there 
under projects 591, 592. 593, 594, 595, and 596 a total sum of 
$8,620,000. ‘That is for chaplains’ supplies and equipment, welfare 


and morale supplies and equipment, apprehension of deserters, courts, 
commissions, and boards, payment of aviation cadet insurance 
premiums, and interest on enlisted Air personnel deposits. That is 
about a $1,500,000 increase over the fiscal year 1951. We will insert 
in the record at this point pages 432, 433, 434, 435, 436, and 437 of 
the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

JUSTIFICATION 

Project 591. Chaplains’ supplies and equipment, $267,000 

This project provides funds for centrally procured supplies and equipment for 
ecclesiastical activities. These supplies are utilized in connection with tbe serv- 
ices and facilities of the three denominations. The supplies and equipment 
are classified as ‘expendable’? and ‘“nonexpendable.’’ Examples of expend- 
able items are candles, sacramental juices and wines, service folders and scrip- 
tures. The costs of expendable supplies are required at the rate of 8 cents per 
man-year. Examples of nonexpendable supplies are altar and communion sets, 
candelabras, chaplains’ kits, altar cloths, pulpit chairs, religious films, organs, and 
audio-visual aids. The requirements for nonexpendable supplies and equipment 
have increased over recent previous fiscal years due to the opening of new chapels 
both at expanding bases and newly activated installations. All requirements 
must be met from this project in view of the depletion of Air Force stocks received 
in the division of Army stocks and the emphasis being placed on religious training 
and career-guidance programs. 
Expendable supplies (958,899 man-vears * $0.08) $76, 712 
Nonexpendable supplies and equipment - - - 148, 285 
Religious films and visual aids for character guidance _ . 42, 000 


Total requirement “ps 267, 000 
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JUSTIFICATION 


Project 592. Welfare and morale supplies and equipment, $5,981,900 

A. Special services program, $5,809,081.—1. Library supplies and equipment 
(1,061,000 at $0.8889), $943,123.—The funds requested are to provide for library 
books, periodicals, and furniture for Air Force libraries, library outlets, hospitals, 
military missions and isolated units. The program requirements to be supported 
by appropriated funds require $0.8889 per capita. 

2. Sports supplies and equipment 1,061,000 at $2.5939), $2,752,128.—The funds 
requested are to provide for basic items of athletic and sports supplies and 
equipment for informal sports and athletics conducted at Air Force installations. 
The program requirements to be supported by appropriated funds require 
$2.5939 per capita. 

3. Service club supplies and equipment (1,061,000 at §1.5372) $1,630,969.—The 
funds requested are to provide for basic items of supplies and equipment for 
activities associated with the Air Force service club program. These activities 
include hobby shops, airmen shows, small games and other recreational activities 
of individual and group participation. The program requirements to be supported 
by appropriated funds require $1.5372 per capita. 

j. Free motion picture film program (1,061,000 at $0.4551), $482,861.—The 
funds requested are to provide for 16 mm. motion picture service to isolated units, 
such as units of air defense screens in the United States and overseas whose total 
complement of personne] is insufficient to support motion picture service on a paid 
attendance basis. As the Air Force has been advised by the Army and Air Force 
Joint Welfare Board that nonappropriated funds previously available for this 
purpose will be greatly curtailed during fiscal year 1952, the major portion of this 
requirement has been programed to be supported from appropriated funds. The 
program requirements to be supported by appropriated funds require $0.4551 per 
capita. 

B. Information and education supplies and equipment (1,061,000 at $0.087 4), 
$92,731.—The funds requested are to provide for supplies, equipment and infor- 
mation films for the information and education activities of the Air Force not pro- 
vided by the Armed Forces Information and Education Division, OSD. The 
program requirements-are $0.0874 per capita. 

C. Decorations and awards supplies (1,061,000 at $0.0747), $79,256.—The funds 
requested are to provide for initial procurement of new awards and decorations, 
special warrants, certificates and scrolls, and to replenish depleted stocks. The 
program requirements are based on past experience factors and require $0.0747 
per capita. 

Total, $5,981,000. 

JUSTIFICATION 


Project 593. Apprehension of deserters, $1,701,000.—This project provides for 
expenses in connection with apprehension, securing temporary confinement, and 
delivery of military personnel who are absent without leave, deserters, or escaped 
military prisoners. The principal types of expenses are: (1) reimbursement to 
authorized persons or agencies of reasonable expenses for apprehension and/or 
confinement in nonmilitary facilities, and travel of the individual apprehended 
from place of apprehension or confinement to his station, both to be reimbursed 
where possible by the individual apprehended; and (2) cost of travel of military 
guards, to be paid by the Government. It is estimated that there will be 20,728 
apprehensions during the current fiscal year. The average cost of $82.08 was 
developed from experience reported on amount expended for travel of guards and 
collections made against apprehended individuals pay accounts: 20,728 apprehen- 
sions by $82.08 equals $1,701,000. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Project 594. Courts, commissions, boards, $140,000. 

This project provides for expenses of courts martial including (1) compensation 
of reporters and witnesses, (2) contract stenographic reporting services and (3) 
the expense of taking depositions payment of donations not to exceed $25.00 to 
each prisoner upon his release from confinement under court-martial sentence 
involving dishonorable discharge: and for donation not to exceed $10 to each 
person discharged for fraudulent enlistment. 

Ceurts martial.—The expenses of courts martial are based upon experience of 
the Office of the Judge Advocate General, USAF at a cost of $0.05 per man-year: 
958,899 man-years times $0.05 equals $47,945. 
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Authorized donations.—It is estimated that 2,600 prisoners will be released {roy 
confinement under court-martial sentence involving dishonorable discharge ay< 
2,706 airmen will be discharged for fraudulent enlistment: 2,600 discharyed 
prisoners, at $25 equals $65,000; 2,706 fraudulent enlistments, at $10 equals 
$27,060. total, $140,000. 


JUSTIFICATION 
Project 596. Interest on enlisted Air personnel deposits, $531,000 


This project provides for the payment of interest at the rate of 4 percent per 
annum on any sums not less than $5 deposited in airmen’s deposits for a period 
of 6 months or longer as authorized by Revised Statute 1306 (22 Stat. 456, sec. 
1, act Mar. 3, 1883, and see. 2, act Dec. 18, 1942). 

Enlisted personnel of the Air Force who participate in the program withdraw 
deposits at the completion of their enlistment period. It is estimated that 
204,392 enlisted men will separate from the Air Force of which approximately 
4 percent are participants in the savings program. The experience rate of aver- 
age interest payment is $65: 8,170 airmen times $65 equals $531,000. 

Mr. Manon. This is the type of appropriation we have been making 
for a number of years? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything different or extraordinary about 
these requirements, and are these your best computations? 

General Parks. Yes, sir; they are, Mr. Chairman. The increase is 
in almost direct proportion to the increase in the Air Force strength 
for the fiscal year 1952. 


APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. I would like to ask about the apprehension of 
deserters. I notice two years ago you got along with $57,000. This 
year you jumped it up about 16 fold to $790,000, and for the fiscal year 
1952 you want $1,701,000. 

General Parks. One of the reasons for that increase, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, is prior to this fiscal year we did collect back from the deserter 
who was apprehended the cost of the travel of the guard who accom- 
panied him, and this year we are not doing that. 

Colonel Barrierr. It is the joint policy of the Department of 
Defense that the cost of the guard’s travel in apprehending a deserter 
or an a. w. 0. |. will not be charged against the man, but will be paid 
by the service. ‘Fhat is the main reason for the increase. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. Is that going to account for $1,000,000? 

Colonel Bartierr. That is a large part of it, sir. 

General Parks. There is also an increase in the anticipated number 
of a. w. o. |.’s and deserters in 1952 associated with the increase in 
the Air Force. 

Mr. WieGieswortu. Why did you change the policy? 

Colonel Bartiterr. The Army and the Air Force worked on the 
policy that would require the collection of that expense from the 
person apprehended. 

The General Accounting Office noticed that the Navy did not do 
that. It requested the Department of Defense to make a joint policy 
and have the three services alike in that respect. The Navy stated 
that they were required by law not to collect back the cost of the travel 
of the guard. So, the Army and the Air Force changed over to the 
Navy’s procedure so that all three services are alike in that respect. 

Mr. Manon. Was this taken from the man’s pay heretofore? 

Colonel BartTLetT. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Why did they not recommend that the law be 
changed? 

Colonel Bartierr. There was a committee on that, and I happened 
to be a member of that committee. The Army and the Air Force 
recommended that we collect that money back from the man, and 
that recommendation is now pending in the Personnel Policy Board. 

Mr. WicG.Leswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on program 590? 
Thank you for your statement, General Parks. You have a vast 
eg of information which would be of interest and assistance to 

but we are working against a dead line. We did not go as thor- 
our into some of these items as we otherwise would, but we shall 
rely upon you in the Air Force to perform these functions with the 
greatest economy with respect to the utilization of men and public 
funds. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
WITNESSES 
BRIG. GEN. D. N. YATES, DIRECTORATE OF RESEARCH AND 


DEVELOPMENT 

BRIG. GEN. M. S. ROTH, ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAMING, DCS/DEVELOPMENT 

cOL. A. A. SHUMSKY, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMING, DCS/DEVELOPMENT 


Funds available for obligation 





| 
} 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Transferred from | 
‘Aircraft and related procurement, Air Force,’’ pursuant | | 
to Public Law 358_- | 5, 000, 000 
“Emergency fund, Office of Secret: iry of Defense,”’ pur- | | 


Appropriation or estimate... __......._.- _.-------| $233, 000, 000 $297, 611,000 | $425, 000, 000 





suant to Publie Law 843 ae ...-| 36,117,000 


Transferred to “Signal service of the Army,” 


U. 8. C. 172 


; Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available 


Total available for obligation Ad 
Balance available in subsequent year _--- 


Obligations incurred 


Comparative transfer from ‘Medical and hospital depart- 


ment, Army” 


a transfer to ‘‘Maintenance and operations, 


Force”’ 
Total direct obligations. _- 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations___- 


—750, 000 | | 


238, 000,000 | 332,978,000 | 425, 000, 000 
eis sae 36, 320, 538 


238, 000,000 | 369, 298, 538 
— 36, 320, 538 


201, 679, 462 | 





136, ' 
—1, 334, 


200, 482, 27° 368, 019, 538. | 425, 000, 000 


54, 574 | 30, 000 | 30, 000 
! 


200, 536,847 | 368, 049, 538 | 42 25, 030, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952estin 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
- Research nie eacced “ax 3 pis --| $24,007,109 | $50,843,000 | $47 
. Development. .____. SB 132, 130,051 | 250,330,538 | 308 
3. Special projects __ __- 7 aS ish ----| 10,092,071 | 21, 336, 000 | 12, 
. Laboratory operations ; 34, 253,042 | 45, 510, 000 57, 
—E — —— | = 
Total direct obligations. ........___- - .-----| 200, 482, 273 | 425 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS F ae uy } 
. Development ---_- ee ; : } | 6, 000 
. Laboratory operations... . , “ae .| , 24, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations... eee oe 54, 574 | 30, 000 


Total obligations__......_____- Bes ee 200, 536, 847 | 368, 049,538 | 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estin 
| 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 





Personal service obligations | 
Permanent positions $28, 035, 439 | $30, 648, 000 | $39, 200, 
Part-time and temporary positions Pe 280, 405 | 440, 000 | 440, 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base é = : 108, 217 |__-. | 151, 
Payment above basic rates wisi iv 241, 175 | 2, 242, 000 | 3, 920 


3,711, 


Total personal service obligations Pesos eee .---| 28, 665, 236 33, 330, 000 | 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence : 30,310 }........ ee 
Net personal service obligations as a | +» 28, 634, 926 33, 330, 000 | 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
01 Personal services | 28,584,444 | 33,308,000 3, 689 
02 Travel d | . 1,459,277 | 2, 765, 538 | 3, 300, 
03 Transportation of things 167, 364 | 328, 000 | 393, 
05 Rents and utility services } 174, 126 | 342, 000 409 
07 Other contractual services | 102,909,078 | 200, 394, 000 226, 596, 
08 Supplies and materials ‘ _| 13,608,035 | 26, 500, 000 | 31, 682 
09 Equipment A 53, 579,949 | 104,335,000 | = 118, 746 
15 Taxes and assessments.. jae i | 47, 000 185 

| 


Total direct obligations 200, 482, 273 368, 019, 538 


a, ahr 


425, 000, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
| 
| 

Personal services . 50, 482 | 22, 000 
Transportation of things 2, 500 
Other contractual services : , | 500 | 
Equipment. ; 4, 092 | 5, 000 | 


Total reimbursable obligations . 54, 574 | 30, 000 | 30, 000 


Total obligations _- ; ‘ 4 -| 200, 536, 847 | 368,049,538 | 425, 030, (Wit 


Mr. Manon. We will proceed now to research and development 
for which you are requesting $425,030,000 for 1952. The estimated 
obligations for 1951 were $368,049,538. 

This is research and development for what? 

General Asensio. This is the research and development program 
exclusive of the installations on which this program is carried out. 
This is the “nubbin” of the research and development area. 
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Mr. Manon. We usually speak of a ‘“‘nubbin” as being a small ear 
of corn. It is a pretty big ear. 

General Asensto. Well, I should say the nucleus. 

Mr. Manon. That is a better word. 

General Asensio. This is the nucleus of this activity, sir, and our 
witness in this area is Gen. Donald Yates of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Development. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. We will now hear from you, General Yates, as to your 
program. We will first hear your over-all statement, after which we 
will place in the record certain tables. All right, will you proceed? 

General Yares. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the primary objective of the research and development program of 
the Air Force—as for its sister services—is to improve its capabilities 
for fighting a war. With specific reference to the program presented 
here, this rather general objective has been broken down into the 
three clearly definable tasks to which our research and development 
efforts must provide the solution. 

First, the problem closest to home and one which many term the 
most critical—we must have a capability from now on to insure that 
the United States will not have to absorb a devastating atomic 
attack aimed to put us out of the war in the first round. Our radar and 
other detection methods must be adequate to locate any enemy 
approach to our boundaries early enough to permit the launching of 
aircraft and weapons in time to prevent the delivery of their bombs. 
Our aircraft and weapons must haye sufficient capability to divert or 
knock out the bombs or other weapons used in such an attack. The air 
defense system must provide this insurance. 

Second, and certainly equally as important, if we do as we must, in 
fact, survive or repluse an initial attack, is the provision of adequate 
means to deliver our stockpile of atomic bombs on an enemy, efficiently 
and effectively knocking out his ability to launch or continue an 
offensive against this country, destroy as far as possible his industrial 
and economic potential for waging a war and retard to the maximum 
extent those forces he may be placing into operation in a land battle. 

The third task, which certainly cannot be relegated to a secondary 
position in winning a war, is to assure that our aircraft can obtain 
and maintain complete air supremacy over a field of battle and carry 
out without costly interference the important mission of supporting 
the ground troops of ourself and our allies in their mission of holding 
against numerically superior ground forces. The accomplishment of 
these three tasks, requires in turn the accomplishment of subsidiary 
missions or supporting services such as air transport, intelligence, and 
communications. 

The provision of superior aircraft and weapons to perform these 
tasks becomes even more important when we recognize the numerical 
superiority of our potential adversary. The continuation of intelligent 
emphasis on expedited research and development is the only sound 
insurance we can buy at this time to meet and guarantee defeat of an 
enemy known to be numerically superior and recognized as not back- 
ward in its technological capabilities. 

The opening statement is not meant to be interpreted that research 
and development, purely for research sake, must be entered into on an 
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unlimited broad coverage basis. On the other hand, we cannot expec: 
to meet our requirements by the simple expedient of modifying or 
improving the weapons with which we won the last war. The basis 
for our program lies between these two extremes and has been pointe 
specifically toward the accomplishment of the tasks I have outlined. 
We have attempted to recognize and balance not only within the 
Air Force but between the services the most critical limiting factor in 
our ability to develop an effective Air Force. This factor is wel- 
known to be the shortage or limited number of competent. trained 
personnel who can be entrusted with the large sums of money neces- 
sary to handle the initial and complicated phase of research in ney 
weapons and war techniques. 

We have examined each of our present weapons and evaluated its 
present and forecast effectiveness against known and forecast enemy 
capabilities. Because of the Jack of suitable manpower we have 
deleted those development items which, though they might improve 
our effectiveness, do not at this time appear to reflect a critical im- 
balance between the enemy and ourselves. We have adopted a 
realistic estimate of enemy capabilities in order to come out with a 
sound program since if we were to give full credit for the potential 
which some estimates credit to them, a large number of people and a 
larger amount of money would be required than can possibly be con- 
sidered realistic. 

With respect to the evaluation and procedure for the establishment 
of the program, we have adopted four basic ground rules or steps in 
the process: 

(1) We are programing to overcome known and forecast qualita- 
tive deficiencies (measured relatively) in weapons and weapon systems 
now in operational use, programed to remain in the active inventory 
and which still possess a measurable development potential. 

(2) We are accelerating as rapidly as feasible within the capability 
of industry the development of those new weapons, new weapon sys- 
tems and components which have promise of substantially enhancing 
our degree of operational superiority over the enemy when they are 
introduced into the active inventory. 

(3) Further, we are attempting to maintain an adequate level of 
development to insure that improvements in the state of the art may 
progress to provide continuing improvement in the component parts 
of our weapons systems. 

(4) We are supporting a reasonable level of exploration and re- 
search in the field of natural sciences essential to stimulate the ad- 
vanced and fundamental knowledge upon which our future develop- 
ments depend. 

We have obtained the cooperation and coordination of the Research 
and Development Board in the elimination of those specific projects 
and programs which can adequately be carried out by the other 
services, In addition, the facilities of the Board have been available 
to point up those areas of major operational deficiencies, on which 
R and D funds can most effectively be placed. The assistance of the 
RDB has also been available in advising as to the extent to which 
industry and the academic resources can most profitably be exploited 
in the accomplishment of our objectives. 
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This program has been carefully reviewed within the Air Force, 
revised and cut several times, studied and restudied on the basis of 
changing requirements and new intelligence and we believe in a sound 
and realistic statement of what we need to do our job. Personnel 
and cost estimates have been particularly studied and I believe reflect 
a sound balance against availability and present cost levels. I believe 
the educational institutions and industry are capable of absorbing 
the workload projected in this program along with the projects 
programed by the other two departments. 


SUMMARY, BUDGETARY DATA 


Mr. Manon. Pages 446, 447, 448, 449, 450, 451, and 453 of the 
justifications will be inserted at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The ultimate combat success of the Air Force is in the final measure determined 
by its ability to equip its troops with weapons which are superior to those pos- 
sessed by any nation against which the United States might find it necessary to 
establish a defense. In order to accomplish this objective, a strong, integrated, 
and well-directed research and development program must be undertaken and 
supported on a proper continuing financial basis. The financial support provided 
today will determine not only the character of the future United States Air Force 
but, in a large measure, the ability of the Air Force to perform its assigned mission 
in the over-all security plan of the United States. 

Today, the Air Force is confronted with the necessity of providing the most 
modern and scientific materials of warfare at the earliest practicable date. The 
research and development program set forth herein, and the funds requested in 
its support, have been-developed around three basic criteria: 

(a) Overcome qualitative deficiencies in weapons, weapon systems, and tech- 
niques now in operational use and programed to remain in the active inventory. 

(b) Accelerate to the maximum extent feasible within the ability of industry 
to absorb funds, the development of those weapons, weapons systems, or com- 
ponents the early successful completion of which can now be envisioned and which 
will substantially enhance the operational capability of the Air Force when 
introduced into the active inventory; maintain an adequate level of development 
of all other aeronautical weapons which promise to enhance the future operational 
capability of the Air Force. 

(c) Maintain an adequate level of exploration in the field of natural sciences 
such as will produce the fundamental knowledge upon which all future research 
and development is dependent. 

Research and development within the United States Air Force is carried out 
by contractual arrangements with industrial institutions, by the use of other 
governmental facilities as well as the Air Force’s own facilities. The general 
pattern followed is to make contracts with qualified universities and commercial 
facilities for the initial phase of research and development, and to utilize Air Force 
and other available governmental facilities for testing and evaluating the result 
of the industrial research and development. This arrangement is advantageous 
because (a) it provides a range of scientific and technical skills not available 
within the Air | tebg (t) it makes available the plants and facilities of industry 
which are not possessed by the Air Force and which may be urgently required 
during critical periods, and (c) it provides an economy of operation not otherwise 
obtainable. While the above represents the general practice, there are exceptions 
in which contract laboratories are not used. The decision as to the use of Air 
Force facilities or contractual facilities is determined upon the basis of the type 
and nature of the work to be performed, performance capabilities of each facility, 
the most economical method, and the time factors involved. For instance, re- 
search and development in the fields of human resources, aviation medicine, and 
selected equipment items are accomplished in Air Force facilities. 

Because of the classified nature of projects, detailed explanations and justifica- 
tions are not set forth herein, but can be made available upon request. 
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Summary of obligations by programs 





Description 


(1> 





1950 actual 
obligations 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Research _. 
Development 

Special projects 
Laboratory operations - 


Subtotal F 
Prior year balance available 


Total direct obligations 


$24, 007, 109 
132, 130, 051 
10, 092, 071 


~ 620, 640, 660 | 
680 | 

_ 690 | 

| 200, 482, 273 

0 


200, 482, 273 





34, 253,042 | 


1951 esti- 
mated 
obligations 


$50, 498, 000 | 
243,011,000 | 


16, 096, 000 | 
44, 555, 000 | 


354, 160, 000 
13, 859, 538 


1952 esti 


mates 


(4) 


$47, 022, 
308, 103, 
12, 800 


o7, O75, 


425, 000, 


425, 000, 


000 
0 
ow 


000 


000 


u 


| 368,019, 538 | 


REIMP URSARLE ORLIGATIONS j 

| 

20, 640, 660 0} 
690 5A, 574 


Development 


6, 000 , 000 
Laboratory operations 


24, 000 24 1 


Total reimbursable obligations 54, 574 30,000 | 000 


Total obligations. + 200, 536, 847 


368, 049, 538 425, 030, 000 





JUSTIFICATION 
Research, $47,022,000. 

Research is a long-term requirement and must, of necessity, precede any de- 
velopment of components and weapons systems. The continuous expansion of 
our knowledge of fundamental natural phenomena must be maintained in order 
to ascertain possible new military applications of the facts discerned in the basic 
research programs. The research activity of the Air Force will utilize to the 
maximum extent possible the research capabilities of other Government agencies, 
such as the basic research in the field of aerodynamics as performed by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; research in the field of computers, 
as performed by the Bureau of Standards; and in other fields, by universities and 
other nonprofit institutions. Where an area is not normally covered, the Air 
Force will, by contract, encourage research directly applicable to its needs. A 
limited amount of research of an applied nature will be carried on within Air Force 
facilities to demonstrate the validity of a theory or to produce designed data 
criteria. 

Funds in this program are also utilized to provide data utilized in accomplishing 
the design of weapons, weapons systems, aircraft, and accessory equipment to 
insure maximum utilization by the operator; to afford maximum effective util- 
ization of human operators; and to insure maximum safety, protection and pro- 
longation of human efficiency. 

Because of the classified nature of the projects, detailed explanations and justi- 
fications can be made available upon request. 

Development, $308,103,000.—Included in 
categories, which are as follows: 

A. Mayor weapons components development.—Funds in this program are required 
for the continuous and in some instances accelerated development of components 
which will be utilized in the major weapons system in the future. The activities 
of this field of research and development will provide newer materials, the 
performance of which will determine the military characteristics and operational 
characteristics of future weapons systems. 

Each of the projects in this program represents an intermediate step between 
the activities of the basic research programs carried out in past years and the 
operational weapons systems programs which are being developed for future years. 
Again, the work will be accomplished by utilizing the research and development 
resources of industry, commercial laboratories, research foundations, other 
governmental agencies, and Air Force facilities. 

During preceding years, accomplishments in this area for the most part have 
been minimized due to the pressing requirements for funds in other areas of 
activities. The situation of the past leads to increased Government expense. 
This can be seen in the lack of adequately developed components for some aircraft 
presently under procurement and the requirement of retrofitting newly developed 


“Development”? are three major 
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equipment to existing aircraft. The acceleration and financial support of major 
weapon components development will permit more logical design of new aircraft 
or missiles to accommodate all of the equipment and structural features required 
to perform an intended mission. It will reduce costly modifications and changes in 
designed criteria on new production aircraft. 

B. Weapons systems deoclegsnedt.T hte program provides for that develop- 
ment effort which relates directly to complete weapons systems such as aircraft, 
missiles, and air defense systems. These weapons systems are required by the 
Air Foree in carrying out its primary and secondary missions. 

C. Human jactors development.—The funds in this program are required for 
research and development to increase the military effectiveness of the human 
processes involved in the operations of the Air Force. 

This research and development improves personnel operations by increasing 
the effectiveness with which men are mobilized, selected, trained and assigned 
to military occupations; increasing the effectiveness with which they then perform 
military duties and operate equipment, execute group functions, conduct them- 
selves in combat and adapt to psychological, physiological, and environmental 
stresses; increasing the effectiveness of medical techniques for the prevention, 
eare and rehabilitation of psychiatric casualties, improving the design of personal 
equipment, survival and rescue equipment, and air evacuation equipment. This 
program improves psychological warfare and intelligence operations by research 
and development on methods for selecting psychological warfare targets and 
evaluating psychological warfare techniques; by research on methods for collect- 
ing, analvzing, integrating, and controlling the dissemination of intelligence data. 

Because of the classified nature of the projects, detailed explanations can be 
made available upon request. 

Laboratory operations, $57,075,000 

The funds required for the management and operation of research and develop- 
ment within the United States Air Force will be utilized for the pay of civilian 
personnel, foreign scientists on contract with the United States Air Force, special 
scientific consultants acting as advisers to the Chief of Staff, USAF, the travel and 
per diem costs for civilian and military personnel on official research and develop- 
ment business, and for the procurement of supplies and the maintenance of tech- 
nical instruments and facilities which are not properly chargeable to other fund 
areas. Funds for the normal base maintenance and operations are not included, 
as they are funded from other Air Force appropriations. Fiscal year 1952 cost 
estimates for these activities are distributed as follows: 


Personal services _______-_ é: $43, 755, 000 
Technical facilities, maintenance, s 9, 835, 000 
Temporary duty travel_ ES. : 3, 300, 000 
Social security contributions _ _ py ire ! 2 185, 000 


Total she eae eae 57, 075, 000 

The personal services requested above will provide 9,465 man-years. Funds 
for foreign scientists under contract with the Air Force are included in the total 
research and development amounts. It excludes the salaries of personnel required 
for the maintenance and operations appropriation. Employer’s contributions 
under Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 (Public Law 734, 8lst Cong., 2d 
sess.) to support that portion of the above man-years to which the law applies 
are estimated at $185,000. 

The cost of maintaining the technical facilities and equipment as well as the 
procurement of special supplies and services which are not directly identified with 
specific research and development work projects amount to $9, 835,000. These 
items are peculiar to the research and development operations and are not included 
in other Air Force appropriations. 


Mr. WiacieswortH. May I ask one question off the record? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


BUDGET PROGRAMS 


General Yates. You have in your folders a breakdown of this 
research and development program into its basic components: research, 
development, special projects, and laboratory operations. 
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Research funds are utilized in carrying out applied and basic re- 
search, as I have explained. The funds in that area are in the vicinity 
of $50,000,000 for 1951. This year we are at $47,000,000 rather than 
$50,000,000. 

On development we have our budget programs 620, 640, and 660. 
Budget program 620 involves the development of weapons components. 

The funds in program 640 are for the development of weapons sys- 
tems, such as complete aircraft and guided missiles. 

Program 660 is for human factors development, pertaining to the 
utilization of personnel. Program 680, ‘Special projects,” are those 
projects which we, the Army, and Navy are handling for special pur- 
poses. Greenhouse is an example of the type of project. Program 
690 involves laboratory operations and the management costs of the 
research and development appropriation. 

The next chart shows a breakdown of funds in the technical areas. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Yatrrs. Now, if the chairman desires I can talk on each one 
of these categories, and go through them in as much detail as you 
desire. 

I propose in the presentation to go through the aircraft program 
showing in detail the strategic problems, the tactical problems and the 
air defense problems. I can summarize it or I can go through the 
charts, whichever you wish. 

Mr. Manon. I would go through the charts. 

(Discussion off the record) 


COMPARISON OF BUDGET WITH PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. How do your requests for funds this year compare 
with the funds made available to you during the last five or six fiscal 
years? Will you supply that for the record if you do not have it 
available? 

Colonel SHumsky. That was indicated for the record yesterday. 

Mr. Manon. In connection with the base support? 

Colonel Suumsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What was this year’s figure? 

General Yates. $425 million this year, $369 million last year, and 
$215 million and $155 million before that. * 

Colonel SHumsxy. The average for the fiscal years 1946 through 
1949 was $155 million annual appropriation. It rose to $215 million 
in fiscal year 1950 and the figure in 1951 was $369 million. 


RATE OF PROGRESS 


Mr. Manon. Are we marching ahead rapidly enough in research 
and development to make our schedules in the 95 group program? 

General Yares. As far as aircraft are concerned that are to go into 
that program? 

Mr. Manon. Yes—and the gadgets. 

General Yares. In general, there is no major difficulty. 

Mr. Manon. If you had much more money for research and 
development, what would you do with it? 

General Yates. We would get into some fancy solutions to some 
of those problems. We have had proposals for new and very in- 
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triguing solutions to our strategic air problem, for example. We 
might make a gamble where we would come out with something 
drastically new, but we have cut back and combined most of these 
ideas under preliminary study contracts, instead of pushing ahead 
and getting them under contract for complete development at this 
time. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have more or less the same ground rules of 
procedure as the other services? 

General Yates. Exactly the same ground rules; yes, sir. 


CONTRACT OPERATIONS COSTS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Does all of this money go for contracts? 

General Yates. No, sir. I have a chart here which shows the 
exact break-out of that money. The largest portion, of course, is for 
contracts. Contracts with industry get 69.8 percent of the total; 
nonprofit institutions, 5 percent; other Government agencies get 6.4 
percent, of which some is thrown back into industry and nonprofit 
organizations. ‘The 18.8 percent is internal Air Force. 


LABORATORY OPERATIONS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. I notice under your program 690, ‘‘Labora- 
tory operations,’’ you have personal services of $43.7 million; tech- 
nical facilities, $9.8 million; temporary duty travel, $3.3 million; and 
social security contributions, $185,000, or a total of $57,075,000. 
Where is that breakdown? 

General Yates. General Roth can give you the details. 

Mr. WicGiesworta. That is wholly a Federal activity; is it? 

General Yates. Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiceLteswortu. How much personnel is included? 

yeneral Roru. The personnel included in the total is $43,755,000. 
That is pay of civilian personnel. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. For 9,465 man-years? 

General Roru. Yes, sir. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF GADGETRY 


Mr. Scrivner. In all the years I have been following research and 
development, I have noticed one thing; that is, that primarily every- 
thing that is developed through research becomes more and more 
complex and intricate, and pretty soon you are going to have so 
many electronic radar and other gadgets in the plane that you are not 
going to have room for the pilot and you are going to have to make the 
plane automatic; either that or you will have to build a pilot with 
about four legs and four hands to operate all of your gadgets. 

Do you ever run into anything where you simplify matters and 
make it easier to operate and less expensive to manufacture? 

General Yarres. We work on that. One of the most interesting 
recent developments along these lines, I think, is the transistor. Itisa 
relatively simple gadget to replace radio tubes and complex circuits. 
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We are emphasizing the necessity to simplify as well as to improve. 
And from time to time we do get very radical new developments. 

Mr. Scrivner. While I raised the question in a little bit of 
facetious vein, it is serious, because you are getting these things so 
complex that the manpower necessary to operate and maintain these 
gadgets is getting to the point where the burden is getting almost 
beyond belief. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I wonder if you have anything new or interesting 
that you would like to show us. 

General Yates. We have a couple of gadgets outside. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can understand them better if we see them. 

(Classified gadgets shown the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. We thank you very much for your presentation, 
General. We feel that you are in a very important operation. We 
would like to spend several days with this sort of presentation. We 
happen now to be operating on a very heavy schedule trying to get 
the bill to the floor; otherwise, we would have had a more interesting 
session. 

General Yates. We will be glad to show you more the next time. 

We thank you very much. 


Fripay, Jury 13, 1951. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. E. S. HOAG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR RESERVE FORCES 


Funds available for obligation 


| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimat: 


| 


Appropriation or estimate fee Sue } $1,000 | $23, 100, 000 
Transferred from | 
“Air Force Reserve,’’ pursuant to 5 U.S. C. 172. 31, 968, 000 | 
“Air Reserve Officers’ ; | | 
S02... aoae : ahs” See eh 7, 849, 000 |... 
23, 100 


7, 535, 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate. ____..__- BRE. Leet Se 39, 818, 000 | 
Prior year balance available : . 


Total available for obligation - -- - — : ea Oe ea | le 30, 635, 0 
Balance available in subsequent year. -- _- ff, BS 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from- 


“Air Force Reserve”’ : 
“Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corp’”’ 


Total obligations 





' 

$19, 899, 826 | 

5, 266, 931 | 

..| 25, 166, 757 | 
! i | 





0, OOO 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


1, Pay and allowances—Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Train- 

ing Corps- - - - : rey etal | $22,074,860 | $24, 291,000 | 21, 385, 000 
2. Travel for training—Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Train- 

ing Corps-- Ye Nats SE Raa Se 1, 149, 905 815, 100 | 1, 585, 000 
3. Subsistence—Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training | 

Corps.--- 295, 256 345, 500 648, 000 
4. Individual clothing— Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Train- | } 

ing Corps. ---- ERA E ~ 1, 646, 736 }, 831, 400 | 7, 017, 000 


Total obligations__............_-- psa ae 25, 166,757 | 32, 283, 000 30, 635, 000 


Obligations by objects 


| 
Object classification 1950 actual sstimate | 1952 estimate 
aa eee 
Personal services (military) $22, 074, 860 524,291,000 | $21,385, (00 
Travel __. i i 1, 149, 905 815, 100 1, 585, £00 
Supplies and materials__- 1, 941, 992 7, 176, 900 7, 665, COO 


Total obligations 25, 166, 757 32, 283, 000 30, 635, 000 


Air Force RESERVE 


Mr. Mauon. We will now take up the item of ‘‘Reserve personnel 
requirements,’’ where you are making a request for $30,635,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


You may proceed with your general statement, General Hoag. 

General Hoac. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
this presentation I intend to outline to you the fund requirements 
necessary to support personnel requirements for the United States 
Air Force Reserve and Air Force ROTC programs. Funds appro- 
priated will be used for Reserve personnel costs to include active- and 
inactive-duty training pay, travel, clothing, and subsistence. Funds 
for ROTC personnel costs include pay and travel for summer camps, 
commutation in lieu of subsistence at ROTC institutions, and for 
clothing or commutation in lieu thereof. The total requirement 
included within the estimate before the committee is $30,635,000. 
However, it is estimated that approximately $7,535,000 of presently 
available funds will not be used until fiscal year 1952, thus our total 
requirement for new appropriations as shown in the estimates is 
$23,100,000. In order to take as little of the committee’s time as 
possible in this presentation, I will refer to the series of charts you 
have been given which will make the information I am going to give 
you more readily understandable. The first series of charts refers to 
the Air Force Reserve. Of the $30,635,000 mentioned above $10,659,- 
500 is required for the Air Force Reserve. Chart No. 1 depicts the 
basic composition of the United States Air Force Reserve. This 
presentation concerns primarily the Organized and the Volunteer Air 
Reserve since these are the programs requiring an expenditure of 
funds. Both of these elements of the Reserve program are required 
to support the.current Air Force mobilization plan. However, these 
programs differ to a considerable’ degree as is indicated on this chart. 


84328—51—pt. 442 
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The differences arise from the use to be made of the Organize 
Reserve which fills a more urgent and timely requirement than the 
Volunteer Reserve. 

To indicate to you the status of Reserve personnel at the present 
time, I have had this chart (chart No. 2) prepared. The Korean 
situation and the resultant build-up of the Air Force required heavy, 
levies on Reserve personnel. You will notice this chart shows the 
strength of Reserve units and individuals as of July 25, 1950, and also 
what we estimate the Reserve strength to be as of June 30, 1951. [i 
is particularly important to notice that of the 506 organizations which 
were in being at the beginning of the Korean campaign, only 15 will 
remain in Reserve status. The remaining units, chiefly communica- 
tions units needed for the expansion of world airways are not required 
for the present build-up but will be immediately required in the event 
of full mobilization. Of approximately 60,000 Reserve personne! 
which constituted these 506 units and the mobilization assignment 
personnel involved, approximately 8,000 will remain in a Reserve 
status. As you can see the Air Force is faced with the necessity for an 
almost complete reconstitution of the organized portion of its Reserve 
program. Thisisa problem of major magnitude and will, of necessity, 
have to be accomplished in a series of progressive steps. Only a 
portion of this rebuilding process can be accomplished during the fiscal! 
year 1952 

The depletion of the Organized Reserve personnel inventories and 
the limited capability of recruiting airmen, based on past experience, 
are the main reasons why the Air Force is limiting its 1952 Organize .d 
Reserve program to only those personnel requirements which are of 
highest priority in the epi sing plan. It has been necessary to 
eliminate flying training during 1952 for the Organized Reserve since 
the aircraft required to. support suc wo flying training have been called 
into active duty with those units of the Reserve that are now serving 
within the Regular Establishment. 

Under the current plans the Air Force Reserve requirements are 
divided according to purpose into four main priorities. These 
priorities are indicated on this chart (chart No. 3). 

a. Our No. 1 priority concerns those personnel required to bring 
existing units of the Regular Air Force up to full wartime strength. 
Although the Air Force is programing its active units at strengths in 
excess of normal peacetime strengths these units will not contain the 
necessary personnel to permit them to fight or operate on a 24-hour 
basis. We consider this additional personnel requirement to be most 
urgent and necessary in the event of a more serious emergency. 

b. In priority No. 2 we consider those personnel for units, largely 
service type, such as hospital units and air depot wings which do not 
now exist in sufficient numbers in the 95 wing structure, and which will 
be required for early deployment overseas to support this force when 
engaged in combat. 

Priority No. 3 personnel are those required to provide replace- 
ments during combat. The fulfillment of this requirement. will 
permit our present force to continue or sustain operation at the initial 
rate of activity. 

d. No. 4 priority includes those personnel required to meet the 
programed build-up of the Air Force which will be-necessary to attain 
ultimate victory in any war in which we might engage. 
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As an initial step in the reconstitution of the Organized Reserve, 
the Air Force selected the first two of these priorities as an objective 
toward which it would work in fiscal year 1952. As will be seen from 
the first bar on this chart (chart No. 4) these requirements total 
approximately 137,000, of which 121,000 represent the No. 1 priority— 
individuals to fill our present organizations to war strength. The 
remaining 16,000 are required to man the units needed for early de- 
ployment overseas—which represents No. 2 priority. At this point, 
I’d like to reiterate the difficulties we anticipate in manning the 
Reserve program during fiscal year 1952 because of the depletion of 
our Organized Reserve program. The second bar on this chart 
(chart No. 4) indicates the strength in officers and airmen which we 
estimate will remain in the Organized Reserve inventories as of 
June 30, 1951. The third bar on the chart (chart No. 4) indicates the 
number of officers and airmen we anticipate reaching by the end of 
fiscal year 1952. We expect a more or less uniform growth during the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert the appropriate justifications in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The objectives of the Air Force Reserve program for fiscal year 1952 are as 
follows: 

(a) Provide readily available trained personnel to augment T/O&E and non- 
T/O&E units of the regular Air Force to authorized war strength. 

(b) Provide readily available trained personnel to man those Air Force service 
type units which either do not exist or do not exist in sufficient number in the peace- 


time establishment, and which must be activated to meet wartime requirements. 

The objectives outlined above, generate and aggregate requirement of approxi- 
mately 137,000 officers and airmen. It is believed, however, that it will be impos- 
sible to meet this objective during fiscal year 1952 in the recruitment of reserve 
personnel, and it is therefore estimated that the Air Force Reserve will reach an 
anticipated strength of 31,258 officers and airmen by the end of fiscal year 1952, 
made up of 10,758 officers and 20,500 airmen. 

To accomplish the objectives set forth above, the United States Air Force 
Organized Reserves for fiscal year 1952 will consist of two major training programs, 
namely the mobilization assignment program and the corollary unit program. 
Due to the lack of aircraft and flying facilities, no flight training will be furnished 
during fiscal year 1952. 

During prior fiscal years, training of Air Force Reserve training center units 
were included in the Organized Air Reserve training program. However, it is con- 
templated that all Air Reserve Training Center T/O&E wings will be called into 
active military service prior to 30 June 1951, and reactivation of such type units 
are not planned during fiscal year 1952. At the beginning of fiscal year 1951, the 
Air Force Reserve training center program was composed of 25 T/O&E wings with 
a strength of 9,562 officers and 23,038 airmen. 

A mobilization assignment is that duty to which an individual Air Foree Re- 
serve officer or airman volunteers and is assigned on inactive duty status in antici- 
pation of war or other national emergency. Mobilization assignments during 
fiscal year 1952 will be used to augment T/O&E and non-T/O&E units to war 
strength or to meet wartime requirements. At the beginning of fiscal vear 1951, 
9,353 Reserve officers and no airmen had mobilization assignments with regular 
Air Foree units. It is contemplated that by the end of fiseal vear 1951, 3,131 
teserve officers and 21 Reserve airmen will have mobilization assignments with 
regular Air Force units. It is contemplated that by the end of fiseal vear 1952, 
2,040 Reserve officers and 5,617 airmen will have mobilization assignments aug- 
menting T/O&FE units to wartime strength and 7,351 Reserve officers and 11,747 
Reserve airmen will have mobilization assignments to augment non-T/O&E 
units to wartime strength. 

Corollary units are units of the Air Force Reserve organized on the same 
T/O&E or T/D as its parent Air Force unit. Corollary units are activated at 
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selected locations where the personnel of the regular Air Force unit can be dupli- 
cated with similar Reserve personnel. The corollary unit program is supported 
from regular Air Force appropriations with the exception of active- and inactive- 
duty training pay of the Reserve personnel, their travel expenses to and froin sites 
of active duty for training, cost of subsistence furnished Reserve airmen whi ile 
undergoing active-duty training and cost of the uniforms furnished to the Pe- 
serve airmen. At the beginning of fiscal vear 1951, the corollary unit <caemg g 
program was composed of 198 units with an assigned strength of 5,185 officers 
and 10,262 airmen, and it is anticipated that by the end of fisea! year 1951, this 
program will be reduced to 72 units with an estimated strength of 1,52! officers 
and 3,425 airmen. During fiscal vear 1952, it is planned that an average of 72 
corollary units will be in operation with an estimated year-end assigned strength 
of 1,367 officers and 3,136 airmen. 

In addition to the Air Force Organized Reserve program, there is a Volunteer 
Air Reserve training program to which Air Force Reserve personnel are either 
assigned to non-T/O&E units through which they receive a minimum amount of 
training or are a part of the unassigned Volunteer Air Reserves. At the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1951, there were 449 Volunteer Air Reserve training units, and 
it is contemplated that there will be 600 such units by the end of fiscal vear 1951, 
The number of such units are planued to be increased during fisca! year 1952 to 
960 units by the end of the fiseal year. Also during fiscal vear 1952, it is planned 
to offer active duty training tours of 15 days to 7,500 selected Reserve officers 
of the Volunteer Air Reserves, 

Additional training and education opportunities are available to all members of 
the Air Force Reserve upon application. Extension courses developed by the 
Air University are designed to give specialized training in Air Force career fields 
and are especially adapted to those reservists living in isolated communities y hers 
training units are not available. Specialized training is also available to reservists 
by attendance at the Regular Air Force schools conducted by the Air Training 
Command and the Air University. <A specified number of sehool spaces are 
reserved for the Air Foree Reserves and priority for attendance at these schools 
is given to those reservists assigned to the Organized Reserves. The above 
cited additional training and educational facilities available to the reservists, 
offer a splendid opportunity for each reservist to increase his professional capacity 
necessary for greater responsibility. 

Schedules I through IV, which follow, pertain to the Organized Air Force: 
Reserve program and reflect the following: 

1. Anticipated average manning of personnel, by training programs, in the 
Air Foree Organized Reserve, for fiscal year 1952. 

2. Average number of Air Force Reserve personnel, by training programs, that 
will participate in active-duty training during fiscal year 1952. 

3. Average number of man-training periods, by training programs, that Air 
Foree Reserve personnel will participate in inactive duty for training during fiscal 
_ 1952. 

The grades of organized Air Force Reserve personnel used in computing 
inet daily pay for active and inactive duty training for fiscal vear 1952 


AIR FORCE ROTC 


The mission of the Air Foree ROTC is to develop in prospective college grad- 
uates the qualities of leadership and other attributes:essential to their progres- 
sive advancement to positions of increasing responsibility as commissioned officers, 
and to prepare them for immediate assignment to specifie duties in the Regular 
Air Foree, the Air Force Reserve, or the Air National Guard. 

To accomplish the mission, an entirely new program of instruction was de- 
veloped and placed in operation at the beginning of the 1949-50 school year. 
The AROTC program offers training in six Air Force fields, namely, administra 
tion and logistics, comptrollership, communications, air installations, aircraft 
maintenance engineering, and armament. 

Beginning with the 1951—52 school year, training in two additional fields will 
be offered, namely, general technical and flight operations. The former course 
will be available to students pursuing engineering and other scientific and technical 
courses and will produce graduates especially useful to the air weather service 
and to the research and development activities of the Air Foree. The latter 
course will be open to liberal arts students and other students who express active 
interest in and who are physically qualified for pilot or other flying training after 
graduation. This course is designed to prepare the students to receive that 
type of training. 





In addition to the academic training given to each AROTC student at colleges 
and universities, summer camp training of 6 weeks duration is given to each 
advanced course student who assumes the status of an officer candidate preparing 
for a commission. Each camp is organized and operated as a training group on: 
an Air Force installation with an appropriate staff to teach the students by ob- 
servation and participation, whenever feasible. Each student will be given 
intensive applicatory training in his specialized Air Foree ROTC field and to 
provide for the development of his general Air Force education in such subjects 
as are essential for officer background and experience. Such training will include 
general instruction; specialization in air operational problems; organization and 
functions of an Air Force base; leadership, drill, and exercise of command; physical 
training; weapons and marksmanship; march, bivouac, and field sanitation; 
interior guard and active and passive defense against enemy attack; and chemical, 
biological and radiological defense training. The technical and administrative 
training facilities available at various Air Force installations and the capability 
of the installations to conduct this type of training,,determines those sites that 
are selected for this purpose. 

It is anticipated that approximately 13,000 students will receive 6 weeks summer 
training at 15 locations. 

During fiscal year 1951, Air Foree ROTC units were maintained at 125 colleges 
and universities. As of January 27, 1951, the Air Staff developed an annual 
requirement for 27,750 Air Force ROTC graduates, broken down into specific 
requirements in e¢ ach of the eight specialized Air Force areas of instruction cited 
above. ‘To satisfy increased officer requirements of the Air Force, the Secretary 
of the Air Force on April 20 announced the establishment of 62 new units. In 
fiseal year 1952, therefore, the Air Force ROTC program will be operating at 
187 colleges and universities. 

The funds requested inthis budget will provide training for an average enroll- 
ment of approximately 92,445 Air Force ROTC students, during fiscal year 1952. 
Of this number, 59,110 are to be enrolled in the basic course—freshmen and soph- 
omores—and the remainder, 33,335 students will be juniors and seniors, enrolled 
in the advanced courses. It is anticipated that this program will produce 12,875 
students qualified for commissions in the Air Force, fiscal year 1952, which repre- 
sents a start toward the attainment of the above-cited goal. 


ScHEDULE I. Air Force Organized Reserves anticipated average manning strengths— 
fiscal year 1952 


Mobilization assignment personnel | 
‘tesla le ts _.| Corollary | Total an- 
unit per- | ticipated 
re eee Non- Bie sonnel manning 
L/O&E TIO&E otal 


Officers (nonrated) Be ae hs 1, 520 5, 46% 1, 9R2 , 026 &, 008 
Airmen (nonrated) 3, 526 te 10, 900 , 85 12, 750 


Total : 4 Aree. 5 5, 046 


20, 758 


ScHEDULE II. Anticipated active duty participation—fiscal year 1952 


Mobilization assignment pe rsonnel | 
a _.| Corollary | Total an- 
unit per- ticipated 
fuse Non- Winds sonnel participation 
PO&E TIOKE Potal 


Officers (nonrated) - - . pena Oe , 292 4, 643 5, 935 872 6, 807 
Airmen (nonrated) ss BOs es , 938 4, 056 5, 995 1, 018 7, 013 


Total...- ; kaswcod oa 3, 231 8, 699 11, 930 “1, 890 13, 820 


NOTE.— Participation i is based on approximately 85 percent of anticipated officer manning strengths and 
approximately 55 percent of anticipated airmen manning strengths. It is estimated that: 1,142 Reserve 
commissioned officers and 600 Reserve airmen will attend service schools for periods of instruction vary- 
ing from 5 to 165 days; 7,500 selected Reserve commissioned officers of the Volunteer Air Reserves will 
receive active-duty training for 15 days each. 
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Scuepute III. Anticipated inactive duty training periods for pay purposes—fisca! 
year 1952 





Mobilization assignment personnel } 

Corollary | Total a 

< unit per- ticipated 
T/IO&E Non- Total sonnel participation 





T/O&E 








Officers (nonrated) 27, 661 87, 995 115, 656 36, 937 | 
Airmen (nonrated) 53, 309 111, 499 164, 808 55, 944 











Sadist srs eciak isin ommeitconin mene 80, 970 199, 494 280, 464 92, 881 | 





| 
a 
| 





The number of inactive duty training periods that personnel of the Air Force 
Organized Reserves will attend for pay during fiscal year 1952, is predicated on 
the following: 

OFFICERS 


1. All Reserve commissioned officers holding mobilization assignments with 
T/O&E units will be authorized a maximum of 24 inactive duty training periods 
for pay per year; 82 percent or 1,246 of the Reserve officers holding such assign- 
ments will participate in the scheduled training programs and each officer partici- 
pant will attend an average of 1.85 training periods for pay per month for a 
total of 22.2 training periods for pay per year. 

2. One thousand Reserve commissioned officers holding mobilization assign- 
ments with non-T/O&E units will be authorized a maximum of 10 inactive duty 
training periods for pay per year; 82 percent or 820 of the Reserve officers holding 
such assignments will participate in the scheduled training programs and each 
officer participant will attend an average of 8.25 training periods for pay per year. 

3. All other Reserve commissioned officers holding mobilization assignments 
with non-T/O&E units will be authorized a maximum of 24 inactive duty training 
periods for pay per year and 82 percent or 3,659 of these officers will participate 
in the scheduled training programs on the same basis as those officers holding 
mobilization assignments with T/O&E units as outlined in item 1 above. 


4. All Reserve commissioned officers assigned to the corollary unit program 
will be authorized a maximum of 48 inactive duty training periods for pay per 
year; 82 percent or 841 of the Reserve officers assigned to this program will par- 
ticipate in the scheduled training programs and each officer participant will 
attend an average of 3.66 inactive duty training periods for pay per month for a 
total of 43.92 training periods for pay per year. 


AIRMEN 


1. All Reserve airmen holding mobilization assignments with T/O&E and 
non-T/O&E units will be authorized a maximum of 24 inactive-duty-training 
periods for pay per year; 70 percent, or 7,630 of the Reserve airmen holding such 
assignments will participate in the scheduled training programs and each airman 
participant will attend an average of 1.8 training periods for pay per month, 
for a total of 21.6 training periods for pay per year. 

2. All Reserve airmen assigned to the corollary unit program will be authorized 
a maximum of 48 inactive-duty-training periods for pay per year; 70 percent, or 
1,295 of the Reserve airmen assigned to this program will participate in the sched- 
uled training programs and each airman participant will attend an average of 
3.6 inactive-duty-training periods for pay per month for a total of 43.2 training 
periods for pay per year. 


ScHEDULE IV.—Air Force Organized Reserve—Grades used in computation of daily 
rates of pay 
Officers (nonrated): 
DING ei ib ite Juno mak ou DdiekE eA ewes wads diene meidusell 
RPO il dnp See ntb cas khe dein nsncn dopaiee Sebc hse shee aicin 


Containe. 
I en ea aie ge Dee 5, 335 ) 
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ScuEDULE IV.—Air Force Organized Reserve Grades used in computation of daily 
rates of pay—Continued 
Airmen (nonrated) : 
Master sergeants 
Technical sergeants 
Staff sergeants 
Sergeants________ 
Corporals 
Privates, first class_...._._.__-- 


RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. How do you anticipate that you are going to get 
your 32,000 this year? 

General Hoaa. By recruitment, people who are returning from 
overseas, rotation, discharge from the service, and through the normal 
recruiting campaign. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to have a hard time getting any of 
them back in. 

General Hoag. We anticipate trouble getting airmen, as I have 
indicated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you anticipated that trouble in arriving at 
your 32,000 figure? 

General Hoag. That is the reason it is such a low figure. 

Mr. Stkxes. Does a man returning from an active tour of duty have 
any choice whether he becomes a member of the Reserve or not? 

General Hoag. When the provisions of USMT go in, he will. At 
the present time it is optional. 

Mr. Srkes. Optional at this time? 

General Hoaa. It is. 

In order to train the reservists required in the priority No. 1 
category, that is, those required to fill existing units to war strength, 
assignments will be made, insofar as possible, to the actual position 
the individual will fill in the event of mobilization. This program is 
known as the mobilization assignment program. In instances where 
we cannot assign a reservist to a specific position in a unit because 
of the location of his residence he will be assigned to a training unit 
which will provide him with the training necessary to hold the position 
for which he has been earmarked. 

As you will notice the first and second bars of this chart—chart 
No. 5—compare Air Force requirements for the priority No. 1 indi- 
viduals and the number we anticipate will be engaged in mobilization 
assignment training by the end of the fiscal year. The personnel 
required in our second priority, that is, those needed to man units 
to be deployed overseas in the early stages of an emergency, will be 
assigned within our corollary-unit program. A corollary unit is a 
Reserve unit which is organized similarly to and normally satellited 
on a parent Air Force unit for training. Bars 3 and 4 of this chart 
compare the number of personnel required to completely man these 
units and the number of personnel we anticipate will be assigned in 
this program at the end of the fiscal year. 

We expect that the increase in manning from our initial inventory 
to the estimated end-year strengths will be uniform throughout the 
year. This chart—chart No. 6—indicates this increase and the 
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average number of individuals in each program for the year. Our 
budget calculations are based on these average strengths. 

During fiscal vear 1951 all personnel in the Organized Reserve were 
authorized 48 training periods for pay per year. During fiscal year 
1952 only those personnel assigned to corollary units will be authorize«| 
48 paid training periods. As shown in this chart—chart 7—the 
majority of our mobilization assignees will be authorized 24 paid 
periods whereas some will be authorized only 10. 

I mention that a portion of the mobilization assignment personnel 
could not be trained by on-the-job methods in the position for which 
they are needed because they do not live near enough to an Air Force 
unit of the type which can provide them the proper training. Approx- 
imately one-half of these people will fall in this category. These 
mobilization assignment personnel will be trained in training units 
which will be located in 30 metropolitan areas. These units will be 
somewhat similar in composition to the troop-carrier wings which 
were located at Air Force Reserve training centers during fiscal year 
1951. Because of the lack of aircraft, no flying training will be con- 
ducted. Our plans for fiscal year 1953 envisage the equipping of 
these training centers with aircraft and a resumption of flying training. 
This flying-training program is a part of our long-range plan for the 
reconstitution of the Organized Reserve. The nonflying training, 
which will be conducted at these locations in 1952, will also be con- 
tinued in 1953. 

The personnel in corollary units will be trained by the personne! 
who are their counterparts in the Regular Air Force unit to which 
they are attached. They will use the equipment, supplies, and training 
devices of the Regular Air Force unit in their training. 

The personnel in the Volunteer Air Reserve represent valid mobili- 
zation requirements. The chief reason that they fall in the Volunteer 
Reserve category is that they do not live near enough to Organized 
Reserve training facilities to participate in Organized Reserve training. 
The objective of the Air Force for these personnel during fiscal vear 
1952 will be to completely reclassify their skills, screen them for avail- 
ability for military service, and to provide them the maximum amount 
of training possible under the circumstances. 

As you will note from this chart—chart No. 8, a large portion of 
the Volunteer Reserve is not assigned to training units. Many of these 
personnel are not assigned to units because they live in small or 
isolated communities where the Air Force has had no volunteer unit 
program. It is planned to stimulate a flow of personnel from this 
large pool of reservists into the volunteer training unit program by 
increasing the number of volunteer training units during 1952, as you 
will observe from the lower half of this chart (chart 8). A general 
professional type training course which has been prepared by the Air 
University is conducted in these units. Although no inactive duty 
training pay is authorized for participants in the Volunteer Air Re- 
serve program, a selected group of 7,500 officers will be authorized 15 
days’ active duty training during fiscal year 1952. This program is 
intended to provide refresher training to mobilization designation per- 
sonnel. These personnel are similar to mobilization assignment per- 
sonnel except that they are precluded from participating in inactive 
duty training in the positions for which they are earmarked because 
of the geographical location of their residence. Additionally, training 
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will be provided to generally indoctrinate the commanders and training 
officers of volunteer units in new procedures and tee hniques of the Air 
Force. These officers will, in turn, provide this indoctrination for the 
0) members of their units. 

An additional media of training is the extension-course program 
whie h will be available to all reservists. These courses are new; they 
have been developed by the Air University based on the instruction 
given in the Regular Air Force courses. They offer the reservist a 
splendid opportunity to increase his professional military knowledge 
and to fit himself for greater responsibility. This training is espec ially 
adapted to reservists who live in isolated communites “and are not 
readily available to Reserve training units. 

b. Refresher training in technical specialties will be authorized for 
500 officers and 600 airmen by the air training command during 15-day 
periods of active training. 

ce. The Air Force will contract with civilian schools and industrial 
concerns to provide refresher training in technical subjects at nights 
and on week ends. In this program, 5,000 reservists will be authorized 
an average of 60 hours’ instruction in the vicinity of their residence. 

d. Advanced professional courses, varying from 5 to 165 days will 
be authorized for 231 reservists. ‘These include courses at the Air 
War College and Air Command and Staff School. Members of the 
Organized Reserve will be given priority for attendance at all of these 
courses; however, volunteer reservists will be eligible to attend. 

e. Joint service schools of 15 days’ duration will be authorized for 
411 reservists. These include courses such as the field economic 
mobilization course conducted by the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, and radiological defense courses. Organized reservists will be 
given priority but eligibility for attendance will be extended. to 
volunteer reservists. 

This completes the presentation of the Air Force Reserve program. 


Arr Force ROTC ProGram 


Of the total estimate of $30,635,000 before you, $19,975,500 is to 
support the Air Force ROTC program. 

The Air Force ROTC is to become the major source of junior of- 
ficers for the three components of the Air Force. _ Its mission is ‘‘to 
develop in prospective college graduates the qualities of leadership 
and other attributes essential to their progressive advancement to 
positions of increasing responsibility as commissioned officers, and to 
prepare them for immediate assignment to specific duties in the 
Regular Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, and the Air National 
Guard.” 

The Air Force ROTC program completed its second vear on June 
30, operating during fiscal year 1951 in 125 colleges and universities. 
A total of 6,875 students graduates from the program in fiscal vear 
1951, all of whom are being ordered to extended active duty. 

The current Air Force requirement, to be achieved as rapidly as 
possible, is an annual production of 27,750 ROTC graduates, divided 
into specific requirements in each of 8 specialized Air Force fields 
of study. We have determined from experience that we must enroll 
an absolute minimum of 65,516 freshmen at the beginning of each 
school year to reach an annual production of 27,750 in due time. 
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Study of the 125 institutions in the program revealed that they cou|{ 
not produce 27,750 Air Force ROTC graduates annually and on Apr ; 
20, 1951, the Secretary of the Air Force announced the establishmen 
of 62 additional units. In fiscal 1952, therefore, the program plans 
to operate in 187 colleges and universities. 

Subsequent to the announcement of the establishment of the ne 
units, we have apportioned the production objective of 27,750 grad- 
uates among the 187 schools to be in the program, taking into account 
the potentialities and specific capabilities of each. The institutions 
now in the program are considered capable of producing the required 
numbers and types of graduates. 

When our budget estimates were originally prepared we operated 
on the basic assumption that practically all the colleges and sec ped ary 
schools in the country would begin, as of approximately July 1, to 
operate on an accelerated, year- around basis. It now appears att lin 
that only a few institutions will begin an accelerated program this 
summer; the great majority will offer only their normal summer pro- 
grams. ‘We plan to operate the Air Force ROTC program this 
summer only in the Air Force ROTC institutions which do accelerate 
and in a few others which have specifically requested us to operate 
during their normal summer programs. 

Under current plans, we anticipate a program reduction in the first 
and second year advanced Air Force ROTC course. We must sug- 
gest, therefore, that the budget estimate be reduced under project 
529, ‘Pay and allowances of Air Force ROTC students,” by 
$4,794,000, reflecting an adjusted total project requirement of 
$9,091,000 instead of the original estimate requirement of $13,885,000. 
Likewise, we suggest a reduction in the budget estimate under project 
5615S, “Individual clothing, ROTC,” by $763,000, reflecting an ad- 
justed total project requirement of $3, 726,500 instead of the original 
estimated requirement of $4,489,500. If approved with these reduc- 
tions, the budget will support and maintain personnel requirements 
for the first step toward the ultimate production of 27,750 com- 
missioned graduates annually and, it is estimated, will produce 9,282 
commissioned graduates during fiscal year 1952. 

The reduction of the Air Foree ROTC portion of the estimate by 
$5,557,000, from $19,975,000 to $14,418,000, reduces the total require- 
ment for this appropriation from $30,635,000 to $25,078,000. 

This completes the presentation on the Air Force Reserve and 
ROTC programs with the exception of this ¢ thart No. 9 
which indicates the division to be made of the funds requested to be 
appropriated. 

This chart is rather self-explanatory. It shows that the Reserve 
portion is to be expended as indicated here, and that the ROTC por- 
tion is to be expended as indicated there. 


SUMMARY DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert into the record at this point pages 
481, 482, 499, 503, and 507. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of obligations by programs 





Description 


(1) 





DIRECT OBLICATIONS 


Pay and allowances, Reserve and ROTC_. 

Travel, Air Force Rese rve and ROTC-tr: lining duty 
Subsistence -_ - ; 

Individual clothing. - 


Total obligations................ 





Total obligations___. ak: 
Less: Prior year fund avail: ability 2 


Mpprooriation reqwested.....................-....... 


ProcraM 520: Pay anp ALLOWANCEs, 


| 
1950 actual 
obligations 


| 
| 
| 
} 


$22, 074, 860 | 
1, 149, 905 
295, 256 

1, 646, 736 | 


25, 166, 757 | 


FISCAL YEAR 1952 APPROPRIATION REQUES 


Summary of obligations by projects 


RESERVE AND 


1951 esti- 
mated 
obligations 


(3) 


$24, 291, 000 


815, 100 


345, 500 | 


6, 831, 400 


32, 283, 000 | 


1952 esti- 
mates 


$21, 385, 000 
, 585, 000 
648, 000 
7,017, 000 


30, 635, 000 


$30. 635, 000 
—7, 535 5, 000 


“23, 100, 00 


ROTC 





Description 


() 


1950 actual 
obligations 


(2) 


1951 esti- 
mated 
obligations 


(3) 


1952 esti- 
mates 


(4) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Pay and allowances of Reserve commissioned officers on 
active duty for training é 

Pay and allowances of Reserve enlisted personnel 
active duty for training 

Pay and allowances of Reserve commissioned officers on 
inactive duty- 

Pay and allowances of Reserve enlisted Personnel on in- 
active duty ‘atinnsatemeaien 528 

Pay and allow ances of ROTC students.__---.-_--------- 529 | 


Total, obligations.__...____- e 


$6, 632, 231 
1, 358, 348 
7, 461, 711 


3, 201, 412 
3, 421, 158 





22, 074, 860 | 


$5, 110, 000 | 
1,010, 000 | 
9, 647,000 | 
3, 504,000 | 
5,020,000 | 


24, 291, 000 & 


$3, 909, 000 
603, 000 
2, 006, 000 


982, 000 
13, 885, 000 


21, 385, 000 





ProcramM 540: Travet, Air Force RESERVE 


AND ROTC— 


Summary of obligations by projects 


TRAINING Duty 





Description 


(1) 


| 
| 1950 actual 
obligations 


(2) 


1951 esti- 
mated 
obligations 


(3) 


1952 esti- 
mates 


(4) 





Travel of Air Force Reserve—active duty for training_. 
Travel of Air ROTC students— 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


-- 541 
summer camps ‘ 


II oo Sock hen den nabnicighhnaneeas 





448, 398 





| 
| $701, 507 


1, 149, 905 | 


$583, 800 
231, 300 


815, 100 


$519, 000 
1, 066, 000 


1, 585, ‘000 
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ProGRAM 550: SUBSISTENCE 


Summary of obligations by projects 


| 1950, | 1951, 
actual | estimated 
obligations | obligations | 
| | 
! 


1952 


Description ’ 
estimate 


(1) (2) 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS | | 

; 

Procurement of subsistence supplies, Reserve pone 551R | $150, 700 | $168, 100 | 
Procurement of subsistence supplies, ROTC yea aki 144, 556 | 177, 400 | 


Total obligations PORTE : ; 5, 345, 500 | 


Procram 560: InpivipuAL CLOTHING 


Summary of obligations by projects 


1951 esti- 
mated 
obligations 


| 1950 actual 


escript ; ; 
Description obligations 


(1) ‘ | (3) 


DIRECT ORLICATIONS } 

| 
Individual clothing, Reserve _-- Bass ... 561R | $393, 917 | $10, 300 | $2, 527, 500 
Individual clothing, ROTC F eee 1, 252, 819 | 6, 821, 100 | 4, 489, 500 


6,831,400} 7,017, 00 


Total obligations____.___- : ' | 1, 646, 736 | 
| 





Mr. Manon. I want to commend you, General, for a very excellent 
presentation of the ROTC and Air Reserve requirements. Of course, 
through the years we have watched these programs in operation. 
Our people have been interested in them. There have been many 
complaints about the deficiencies in the Reserves of the Air Force, 
the Navy, and the Army, and I think some substantial improvements 
have been made from time to time. 

Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Sikes, Mr. Riley, Mr. Taber, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
and Mr. Scrivner, along with myself, all members of this subcommittee 
are much concerned with the success of this program, and in these 
remarks I presume to speak for all of the members of the subcom- 
mittee. 

In the justifications here. which are available to us for study, 
further consideration, and attention, we have printed matter running 
from page 471 to page 510. We do not want to undertake to include 
all of these things in the record. There have been some questions off 
the record, and there may be others off the record, but I think your 
statement is quite comprehensive and will answer the questions that 
most of the people on the floor will want to ask who may be interested 
in what we propose to do about the Reserve for the current fiscal year 

Mr. Sikes, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Srxes. No; I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rixey. I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE FROM PRIOR YEARS 


Mr. Scrivner. | have just one question. The first figure shown at 
the bottom of page 481 indicates you are going to request $30,635,000. 

General Hoaa. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. | understand that is to be reduced to $25,078,000, 
but you will still have some available funds from prior years? 

General Hoag. Yes, sir; that is right. 

General AsEnsio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the final figure of $23,100,000 will be reduced to 
approximately $18,000,000? 

General Hoag. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

General Hoag. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings on Monday at 10 
o'clock. 


Monpay, JuLy 16, 1951. 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. EARL T. RICKS, DEPUTY CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU 


MAJ. GEN. C. B. STONE III, ASSISTANT FOR MATERIEL PROGRAM 
CONTROL, DCS, MATERIEL 

BRIG. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS, COMP- 
TROLLER ; 


COL. E. J. GEESEN, AIR FORCE DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

COL. W. P. WILSON, AIR FORCE DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU 

LT. COL. E. E. HUNT, AIR FORCE DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BU- 
REAU 


MAJ. P. A. WEDLAN, AIR FORCE DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BU- 
REAU 


L. E. TURNER, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS, COMPTROLLER 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate __ _- 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- | 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) , —1, 000, 000 : nea, & 


$114, 690,000 | $103,935,000 | $87, 900,000 


Total direct obligations. SNE IE se 113, 690, 000 103, 935, 000 | 87,900, 000 
REIMBURSABLE ORLICGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed... -........-...------ 1, 206, 353 1,075, 000 650, 000 


Total obligations me ‘ ea ss 114, 896, 353 105, 010, 000 88, 550, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





yr . } 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estima: 





DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


. Major procurement oe 972,143 | $20, 568, 500 $31, 296, 000 
. Acquisition and construction of real property 4, 384, 686 7, 709, 500 15, 872, 000 
. Maintenance and operation 2 314, 831 58, 681, 200 30, 374, 000 
. Military personnel requirements __.__........-..._- a 16, 018, 340 16, 975, 800 10, 358, 000 





Total direct obligations : 113, 690, 000 | 103, 935, 000° 97 7, 900, 000 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Maintenance and operation - ; 1, 100, 135 1, 055, 000 538, 000 
. Military personnel requirements 106, 218 20, 000 2 000 





Total reimbursable obligations : 1, 206, 353 1, 075, 000 i 65 000 








Total obligations.....__- ie iS si eep nee 114 896,353 | 105,010,000 | 88. 550. oo 














Obligations by objects 





| 
Object classification | 1950 actual | 19651 estimate | 1952 estimate 








Total number of permanent positions. _................._..-_-} 1, 597 1, 240 
Average number of all employees 1, 597 1, 240 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services: ath 
Civilian Federal: Permanent positions................| $5, 120,7 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base | 19, 726 





Ce ne oes eC wepekoes z 5, 140, 464 , 050, 
Civilian non-Federal____.--....--- ? 19, 853, 783 18, 173, 000 
Military , 13, 910, 973 15, 761, 500 





Total personal services... ..............--.......-..2.} SR 37, 984, 900 
Travel... ethan ateebnnkaed ‘ 1, 018, 900 919, 275 
Transportation of things. - Lisatsduidvdbieah imei hdbwulinekabaitia aie 2, 245, 069 1, 562, 100 
Communication services. -_.....-.- Se diicdniasilitiah ws? 418, 322 268, 900 
Rents and utility services ieilicam .| 98, 390 170, 500 , 432 
Printing and reproduction - ; a 92, 000 92, 000 3, 000 
Other contractual mervices...... .... . 6.2.0.2. --22 552.2 55-] 4, 796, 272 4, 961, 405 2, 841, 489 
Supplies and materials shantebevota taut ie _.| 35, 507, 663 32, 621, 495 , 302, 588 
Equipment , ane ¢ witual | 16,333,478 17, 721, 325 30, 462, 940 
Lands and structures... ............-.-.......----.-..---.-| 14,274, 686 7, 609, 500 15, 872, 000 
Taxes and assessments. - - - nbah qh wk seita's kame teaes MEG | 23, 600 31, 280 








Total direct obligations nakt ake tdcbneres eh e<d eae 13, 690, 000 


_103, 935, 000 | } 87, 900, 000 





| 
= ath 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





Supplies and materials__.__.___-- : | 1,191, 309 875, 000 450, 000 
Equipment 2: : Jee age sa ‘ 15, O44 200, 000 | 200, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations seus ee , 206, 35% 1, 075, 000. | 650, 000 


Total obligations 7 ‘ . ns Sead Seo 114, 896, 353 | E 105, 010, 000 | 88, 550, 000 





Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume our hearings, and take 
up the item of “Air National Guard.” 

General Asensio. Our witness this morning for the appropriation, 

“Air National Guard,” is Major General Ricks. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. General, will you proceed to tell us of these require- 
ments. 
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General Ricks. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We are very glad to have you here. 

General Ricks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, gentlemen, we are 
here to present to you the estimate of fund requirements for the 
support of the Air National Guard program during the fiscal year 
1952. For support of this important unit of the defense structure, 
which is represented in every State in the Union, as well as in the 
District of Columbia, the Territory of Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, we 
are requesting an appropriation of $87,900,000. These funds will 
provide for construction, maintenance and operation of facilities, 
supplies and equipment, and for the pay of personnel of units which 
will be in being during the fiscal year 1952. 


ACTIVE FEDERAL SERVICE 


Gentlemen, I am quite sure that you are all well aware of the pur- 
pose and the mission of the Air National Guard, but with your per- 
mission I should like to state it briefly for you at this time. It is: 
To furnish trained units, fully equipped, as operational forces, 
available for immediate utilization in the air defense of the United 
States at home or abroad. With the start of the Korean situation, 
the Air National Guard made an immediate contribution to the 
defense effort by providing 296 combat-ready aircraft whose char- 
acteristics were peculiarly suited to combat flying conditions in Korea. 
The second immediate contribution was to provide 4 engineer 
aviation battalions of 12 companies and later five tactical flying 
groups, consisting of 15 squadrons plus supporting units for active 
military service. These initial units were all ordered into the active 
military service between the Ist and 15th of October 1950. 

After the first Air National Guard units were ordered in active 
military service, the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, at the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, reorganized the Air National Guard under a combat wing 
structure. This change was made to facilitate the rapid expansion 
program and the integration of Air National Guard units into the 
Regular United States Air Force; and resulted in increased strength 
authorizations for all of the remaining 22 combat wings in the Air 
National Guard. 

With an accelerated national defense program, the Air National 
Guard was called upon to furnish additional units for active military 
service with the United States Air Force. This call ordered 17 wings, 
consisting of 51 squadrons, plus supporting units, plus 4 A. C. and W. 
groups into service. This raised the contribution of the Air National 
Guard to 22 wings, consisting of 66 squadrons, plus supporting units; 
making a grand total of 501 units placed in Federal service. As a 
result of these contributions for the support of the national defense 
of the United States, 5 wings which include 18 combat squadrons, 
plus supporting units, will remain in the Air National Guard program 
during fiscal year 1952. The Air National Guard by the end of fiscal 
year 1952 will consist of 115 units plus support for 40 air-base flights 
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and the 51 air sections of State headquarters and headquarters detac|)- 
ments, organized as follows: 
Wing headquarters 
Fighter group headquarters 
Maintenance and supply group headquarters 
Maintenance squadrons 
Supply squadrons_. 
Motor vehicle squadrons 
Air base group headquarters 
Air police squadrons 
Food service squadrons 
Communications squadrons 
Medical groups 
Fighter squadrons 
Weather stations 
Signal companies 
Bands 
Installation squadrons 
A. C. and W. squadron, type (f)__- 
Air Force communications squadrons 
Air base flights (not federally recognized units) 10 
Air sections, State headquarters and headquarters detachments___- 5] 

In addition to the contributions of aircraft and units made by the 
Air National Guard to the defense effort, the substantial contribution 
of personnel, matériel and equipment made by the Air National Guard 
should also be mentioned. After all presently alerted units have 
entered upon active military duty, the Air National Guard will have 
approximately 50,000 air troops on duty with the United States Air 
Forces, of which 40 percent, or 20,000 will have had prior Federal 
service, and 2,815 will be in the critical categcry of pilots. These 
air guardsmen will contribute a large experienced nucleus for the 
Regular Air Force. 

It is reiterated that approximately 50,000 Air National Guard men 
will have entered the active military service since October 1, 1950, 
whereas the assigned strength of the Air National Guard at that time 
was less than 49,000. This indicates how, when an emergency arose, 
and units were alerted for active military service, enlistments jumped 
astonishingly, and more and more men joined the Air National Guard 
to serve alongside of men from their own communities. Some units 
which were below authorized strength when alerted entered active 
service at full strength. 

During the period of increase in the size of the Armed Forces, when 
demand exceeded available stocks, the Air National Guard was able 
to furnish large quantities of blankets, pillows, mattresses, and other 
items of critical supply which could not be obtained in adequate 
quantities from regular supply sources. Such items are not “every- 
day’’ requirements of the Air National Guard, but are used at summer 
field training. AI! Air National Guard units went into active Federal! 
service with all of their on-hand equipment and supplies. Thus, 
once again in the time of national critical need, the Air National 
Guard is making a material contribution to the safety, defense, and 
peace of our country. The Air National Guard has again proved its 
ability to arise to the emergency and to furnish well-trained, wel!- 
equipped units immediately available for the defense of our United 
States. . 
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RETURN OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD TO STATES 


In presenting these estimates for the support of the Air National 
Guard for fiscal year 1952, we are providing for the return of Air 
National Guard units to their respective States at the end of 21 
months of Federal service. In connection with the phased return 
program, I would like to invite your attention to this chart which 
illustrates the dates and the phasing under which Air National Guard 
units were ordered into the active military service and the reciprocal 
dates on which they will be returned to the States. 

Major Wep.an. Mr. Chairman, this chart very briefly gives you a 
word picture of the original program, Air National Guard, consisting 
of 27 wings. These are given in fiscal years. 

The five wings went into active military service October 1. 

Five additional wings were ordered into service on February 1. 

Six additional wings went on the Ist of March. 

And 6 additional wings went in on the Ist of April, making a contri- 
bution of 22 wings with 5 wings remaining. 

During the fiscal year 1952, with the 5 remaining wings of 18 
squadrons plus supporting units in this status [indicating] as of July 1; 
those units which were ordered into active military service October 1 
to be returned to the States and will again begin to form a portion of 
the reorganized Air National Guard program with the objective of 
returning as of January 1, 1953, to the initial 27-wing program. 

I would like to point out these are the dates, the returning dates to 
which these units will be returned [indicating]. 

Mr. WicGitesworrn. That is January 1, 1952? 

Major Wep.ian. No; this is 1953—fiseal year 1953. This is the 
first quarter, second quarter, third and fourth quarter. These relate 
to fiscal years in order to correlate them with the budget. 


BASE OF 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. General Ricks, does vour statement contain language 
descriptive of the charts? 

General Ricks. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Manon. You are proceeding at the low strength of five wings 
from April 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952? 

General Ricks. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. So you will be on this low base for the entire fiscal 
year 1952? 

General Ricks. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. I think you may have stated it, but what is the differ- 
ence in the money request for fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1951? 
The figures are in the budget, but what is the difference between the 
two figures? 

General Ricks. Last year it was $103,935,000; this year $87,900,000, 


BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Without going into the matter more fully, it just looks 
as if $103 million was necessary for 27 wings, that 5 wings would 
not require $87 million. Of course, I realize you have an explanation. 

General Ricks. Yes; we do have. We can explain that. 


84328—51—pt. 4-43 





Mr. Manon. Very well. Just proceed with your stateme): 

General Ricks. The estimates being presented here today ‘|| 
provide support for the 5 wings which include 18 combat squadrc 
and their supporting units. It will provide for the long lead-tiny, 
procurement of authorized requirements as essential to training fo) 
part of those units which will be returning to the Air National Guard 
during fiscal year 1953. Funds requested for construction will prov ice 
the Air National Guard with minimum operating facilities on which (o 
train, including necessary runway extensions, fuel-storage facilitios, 
and training facilities for Air National Guard units remaining in th. 
program, plus those units to return to the Air National Guard during 
the first 6 months of fiscal year 1953. Construction essential to th 
operation and safety of units returning subsequent to Decembe: 31, 
1952, is being deferred to a later.time. Flying training will be pro- 
vided for Air National Guard pilots; and pay and allowances will | 
provided for individual and unit training. 

As an important member of the defense team, the Air Nationa! 
Guard has equipped all units entering Federal service to the maximum 
extent possible, from available assets. When an Air National Guard 
unit goes into active military service it takes with it all of its equip- 
ment; vehicles, field and shop equiprent, spare parts, and so fort!) 
Upon reconstitution, after 21 months’ Federal service, the units must 
be reequipped. It is contemplated that units returning from active 
military service will return less their equipment—that equipment wil! 
remain with the Regular Establishment. The funds requested in 
these estimates will provide for the procurement of 50 percent of the 
authorized allowances of long-lead-tire items which are essential! 
for proper training, for initial issue to the 16 units returning prior to 
the end of December 1952, together with specific iters which require 
long-lead-time procurement (12 to 24 months) for all units returning 
during the fiscal year 1953. The funds requested in these estimates 
will also provide for replacements and shortages of essential equip- 
ment and supplies required for units in the Air National Guari 
program during fiscal year 1952. 

To cite a specific example: The estimate for weapons provides for 
but 50 percent of the funds necessary to procure the total authorize | 
requirerrents of units scheduled to return to the Air National Guar< 
in the first 3 months of fiscal year 1953. This does not mean, however, 
that 50 percent of each weapon authorized will be purchased. Pro- 
curerrent is planned for at least one weapon of a given type for each 
unit. If a unit is authorized only one particular weapon, the pro- 
curerr ent of that item will therefore be 100 percent, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in other items authorized in greater quantities, to less 
than 50 percent of requirerrents. This general principle holds true 
for all other iters of equiprent included in the Air National Guar: 
procurerrent program, such as flying field and shop equip yen! 
photographic equiprent, communications equipment, and so forth, 
with the exception that the procurement is foe units scheduled to 
return in the first 6 months of fiscal year 1953. Appropriate adjust- 
ments have been made to compensate for the lead time necessary to 
have the ite1s available when required by the units for training. 

Funds requested for construction within these estimates are (0 
provide the Air National Guard minimum operating facilities on which 
to train; to provide for the necessary runway extensions, fuel-storag: 
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facilities and training facilities for those Air National Guard units 
which will return to the Air National Guard within the first half of 
fiscal year 1953 after 21 months of active military service. This 
construction program is a part of the over-all Air ‘National Guard 
master construction program and is in correlation with the construc- 
tion plans of the United States Air Force. It is in phase with the 
planned United States Air Force jet aircraft conversion program for 
the Air National Guard. The items of planned construction are 
minimum operating requirements for the Air National Guard. 

Provisions are made within these estimates for the maintenance 
and operation of 116 Air National Guard installations, including the 
operation and maintenance of unit equipment and procurement of 
supplies and equipment. Of the 79 flying facilities that were in the 
Air National Guard program prior to the alerting of Air National 
Guard units for active Federal service, 9 of these facilities have been 
taken over by the Regular Air Force, and many are being utilized 
temporarily by units ordered to active duty at their home bases. 
The Air National Guard will maintain the remaining bases in an opere- 
tional or stand-by status. The maintenance and operation of Air 
National Guard facilities is provided by service contracts which 
defray the day-to-day cost for the maintenance. These contracts 
are executed between the Federal Government and the State con- 
cerned, representing a 75-percent participation of Federal dollars and 
25-percent participation of State dollars. Such items as _ utilities, 
space heating, and minor maintenance services are included within 
these service contracts. 

The tlying training of the Air National Guard pilots during fiscal 
year 1952 will be on the basis of 125 hours per combat pilot and 100 
hours per minimum individual training for essential wing, group, and 
other supervisory personnel. An average pilot strength of 1,245 Air 
National Guard pilots will fly an average of 598 aircraft for a total of 
111,885 aircraft flying hours. Pay and allowances have been included 
in these estimates for the training of the Air National Guard. The 
training contemplates 48 unit training assemblies for an average of 
2,214 officers and 14,104 airmen, or a total of 16,318. The compu- 
tations for pay and allowances for unit training assemblies have been 
based on the attendance of 92 percent officers, and 80 percent airmen. 
Cost factors were established by an analysis of machine record studies, 
and average ranks and longevity were based on a weighted average. 
It also anticipated that certain selected officers and airmen will attend 
Air Force and Army service and technical training schools. With the 
present-day high-speed aircraft and highly technical maintenance, 
the requirement for.Air National Guard personnel to attend technical 
training schools is imperative. It has been gratifying to note the 
enthusiastic manner in which Air National Guardsmen have applied 
for school training since the start of the Korean incident. It is plan- 
ned that Air National Guard personnel of 2,478 officers and 16,915 
airmen, or a total of 19,393, will attend 15 days’ field training during 
July and August. These personnel will be drawn from an average 
assigned strength at that time of 22,565 personnel. Provisions are 
also made for the employment of an average of 2,065 Air technicians 
to Maintain, operate, and support Air National Guard equipment, 
property and facilities. The cost of communications and other base- 
operating expenses has been included in these estimates. 
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SUMMARY 


To sum up, gentlemen, the Air National Guard program for fiscal 
year 1952 has as its objective the maintenance of 5 wings consisting of 
18 combat squadrons, plus their supporting units in an operational 
readiness status, as well as to make provision and provide facilities. 
installations and matériel as necessary with which to reorganize the 
22 wings returning to the States from active Federal service. The 
National Guard Bureau and the Air Force Division, in cooperation 
with the several States, will exert every effort to maintain Air National 
Guard units at a readiness status consistent with the dollars requested 
for this program. The budget estimates which we are presenting today 
reflect minimum requirements for the accomplishment of a training 
program and a maintenance of units commensurate with our mission. 

The Air National Guard has contributed a great deal to the defense 
efforts during this period of emergency and has made it effectively 
possible for the United States Air Force to more rapidly expand and 
meet the emergency requirements. Through close cooperation with 
the Regular Establishment, the Air National Guard has contributed 
and will continue to contribute to the national defense of our country. 

Gentlemen, you will find the Air National Guard estimates, with 
complete justification therefor, starting on page 511 of the Department 
of the Air Force budget, so unless there is some question, this con- 
cludes my formal presentation of the fund requirements for the support 
of the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Manon. We will place page 513 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Arn NATIONAL GUARD 


Summary of obligations by programs 


1951 esti- 
mated 
obligations 


Ad | 1950 actual 
Description obligations 


(1) (2) (3) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Weapons and ammunition. . ra 7 0 $5, 680, 
Ground powered and marine equipment 22 $515, 228 5, 710, 
Electronics and communications equipment. .-__...--. 230 | 7, 277, 612 6, 168, 
Training equipment_ - 3 25 0 522, 
Other major equipment_. ; os ee 1, 179, 303 | 2, 487, 4 
Planning RE ee re : 110, 000 100, 
Acquisition and construction, continental United States__ 32 14, 274, 686 , 609, 
Operation of aircraft ____- , 26, 904,326 | 24, 318, 
Organization, base and maintenance supplies and equip- 

ment waa : ‘an , 198, 670 | 3, 758, 
Logistical support. _..............-- 30 | 7, 526, 477 5, 524, 
Training support. _ __ : ‘ ’ 27, 147, 145 24, 687, 
Medical support ___- ss 70 | 207, 214 174, 
Service-wide support. _..............-- 330, 999 219,7 
Pay and allowances, Air National Guard. - .- 520 | 3, 910, 973 5, 761, 
Subsistence _ i if 579, 117 714, 
Individual clothing ________- : Laid 56 , 526, 852 500, 
Other military personnel requirements -__-- ; 5g 1, 398 


Total direct obligations _- 113, 690,900 | 103, 935, 
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AVAILABILITY OF REMAINING UNIT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. General Ricks, we thank you for your interesting 
statement. We are now considering the item for the Air National 
Guard. There are five remaining wings that have not been called. 
If they should be called with the personnel making up those five wings, 
probably they will write to their Congressmen wanting discharges 
or deferments, will they not? 

General Ricks. The only thing that they have asked for, that has 
come to my attention, is not deferments, but for release so that they 
can get into active duty with the Regulars. We have had that 
problem. You gentlemen are cognizant of their problem of not being 
able to get a job because of a Reserve duty in the Reserve program. 
I think that holds true in both establishments. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. De you think that most of these men making 
up the five wings are ready to go when and if the emergency requires 
the call? 

General Ricks. Ready and anxious. I have been out in the field 
visiting the Air National Guard units as much as possible and that 
is what I find. 

Mr. Manon. To be perfectly frank about it I have received numer- 
ous letters from reservists about the call and the unfairness of the 
system, and | think the system has not been quite fair. But the 
Air National Guard have not, at least, called on me for deferments, 
or assistance, as has been the case with the Organized Reserve. 

General Ricks. When the call comes they expect to go as they are 
in the status of Volunteers, ready to go if called. The only complaint 
that we have had, and that is the complaint heard from the several 
units I have visited, and I have visited most of them that are still in 
the United States, has been that they want to be called to active 
duty, to get out of the uncertain status in which they find themselves. 

Mr. Manon. Away from the uncertain status. 

General Ricks. Yes. 

TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. How much training do they actually get? 

General Ricks. They get 48 unit training assemblies plus 15 days’ 
field training plus bombing and gunnery exercises and other supple- 
mental exercises. Then there are 12 additional unit training assem- 
blies. That is just before coming on active duty, units are authorized 
12 extra drills. The pilots themselves, however, do more training 
off duty that they do on duty. 


LIMITATION ON FLIGHT HOURS 


Mr. Manon. Is there any limitation as to the flying hours they can 
actually put in? 

General Ricks. There is a limitation of 125 hours per combat pilot, 
and 100 hours per minimum individual training. 

Mr. Manon. During what length of time? 

General Ricks. A year. 

Mr. Manon. Can they, with the training which they get, keep their 
hand in, and be able to handle the aircraft the way it should be 
handled? 
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General Ricks. The best answer I can give is a personal viewpoint 
on that; that of my own personal squadron down in Arkansas, whic!) 
was called to active duty. One of the lesser pilots, one, that is, who 
was less familiar with the aircraft, was sent to Korea. He has per- 
formed 100 missions with distinction and is now back home. 


CASUALTIES 


Mr. Manon. How do the casualty figures stack up for training and 
so on, of the Air National Guard, as compared with the regular Armed 
Service units? 

a Ricks. I think you will find that they are just about par- 
el. : 

Mr. Manon. About parallel. 

General Ricks. Yes. 


PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. In your opinion, General, are we completely justified 
in maintaining the Air National Guard? 

General Ricks. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You know there was some talk that we would have 
older men in the National Guard and in the Air National Guard and 
there would not be the younger pilots and that this thing could not 
really operate as successfully as was claimed. What is your opinion? 

General Ricks. Sir, about 3 months ago the Air Force and our shop 
got together and promulgated a pilot training program which seems to 
me—we have not actually had time to get the thing going, and make a 
fair trial—but it seems to me to be a good program. We have about 
75 to 80 pilot trainees in the mill now. The Air Force agreed that we 
secure qualified personnel, both as to education and physical fitness, 
and send them to the cadet flying school. Prior to this agreement we 
have been able to get only four or five men into the flying school. It 
was a critical problem. We believe now that we have a program tha! 
is going to produce, with the assistance of the Air Force. 

hese cadets and officers are now earmarked for the guard; pre- 
viously they were not. For instance, an air guardsman may be 
selected from the District of Columbia; he goes to, and finishes, | 
year of flight training as a cadet, then spends 3 months in a combat 
unit; after that he returns to his unit in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem to me that probably a lot of these 
cadets who go there with the idea of returning to the National Guard, 
may decide that the reward would be greater if they got into the 
Regular Air Force and that they will not go back to the Nationa! 
Guard status. What is your reaction to that? 

General Ricks. Well, we have not had any problem on that as 
yet. As I say, they are earmarked, when they go into training, to 
come back to the unit. I doubt if we would try to hold them if they 
want to go into the Regulars. 

Mr. Manon. At any rate, you think the proposed program, which 
has not actually been tested, will work? 

General Ricks. It is just being started. The adjutant generals of 
all the States and the commanders of the air wings are most enthu- 
siastic about it. They believe it will appeal to men with a 2-, 3-, 
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and 4-year college training, and they hope to interest them in the 
program. We definitely expect it to be much more successful than the 
programs have been in the past 4 or 5 vears. 


WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


Mr. Manon. Who buys your weapons and ammunition; the Air 
Force? 

General Ricks. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You request under “Program 210,” $3,452,000 for 
weapons. Generally, what is that all about? 

General Ricks. That is 50 percent of the total requirements. 

A requirement exists for $899,000 under this project to provide 50 
percent of the total weapons authorized for training purposes, for 
units scheduled to return to the Air National Guard during the first 
3 months of the fiscal vear 1953. 

Items included are carbines, 0.50 caliber machine guns, 0.45 caliber 
pistols, submachine guns, M-—1 rifles, et cetera. Estimates include 
requirements for spare parts. 

Cost is based on the number of units times authorized quantity 
times current prices. 

An ammunition requirement exists for $2,553,000 under this project. 
This requirement is based on the authorization as established for the 
various organizations, and then reduced to meet the training program 
as established by the Continental Air Command. 

This estimate provides for training ammunition for practice and 
qualification firing from aircraft, and for familiarization firing of indi- 
vidual weapons by personnel of the Air National Guard in units which 
will be in being during fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Manon. This is your best estimate of the amount of ammu- 
nition you will need. 

General Ricks. Yes. : 

Mr. Manon. Of the types of ammunition set out in tab 36. 

General AsEnsio. Yes. 


GROUND-POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Under program 220, for ground-powered and marine 
equipment, you estimate you will need $13,383,000. What are your 
requirements there? Do you have a budgetary officer whom you 
wish to call on? 

General Ricks. Yes; Colonel Geesen. 

Colonel Grrsen. A requirement exists for $3,694,000 under this 
project. This project provides for the procurement of 50 percent of 
allowances for training for such items as pickup trucks, cargo trucks, 
trailers, personnel carriers, and so forth. 

The Air National Guard experience indicates that limited procure- 
ment of these selected type vehicles will not adversely affect the 
Air National Guard’s ability to accomplish its training mission. 
Field training requirements not provided by procurement will be 
furnished by the United States Air Force on a loan basis. 

Requirements are based on those units to be in the program prior 
to the end of the second quarter, fiscal year 1953. Commercial 
vehicles have been substituted for tactical types where feasible, on 
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the basis of 40 percent of the total authorization, except where only 
one which is authorized to a unit, that will be purchased. 

On-hand inventories have been considered in this. 

Mr. Manon. In speaking about a certain percentage, this is no . 
the ground power and marine equipment that you think you need: 
that the point? 

Colonel Grrsen. This is the amount that we feel is necessary for 
the training of the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Manon. You will not get it, as I understand, until after fisca| 
year 1953. 

Colonel GrEseN. That is correct; this is for units that are returning 

Mr. Manon. Well, of course, we know not what the future hols 

Colonel Gersen. But the fact is these are long-lead items, and we 
must prepare in 1952 for the units that will come back in 1953, so that 
they will be equipped and so that there will be equipment on hand 
when they return for reorganization. They are coming back without 
equipment. 

Mr. Manon. The Army buys this for you? 

Colonel Grrsen. The United States Air Force purchases the equip- 
ment through Ordnance. 

Mr. Manon. Of the Army. 

Colonel Grersen. That is correct. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. What about the electronics and communications 
equipment request of $5,915,000 for that purpose? 
Colonel GrEsen. Identification system, to the amount of $326,000, 


that is, identification, friend or foe. 

Mr. Manon. IFF. 

Colonel! Grrsen. That is correct. 

There is a requirement of $1,604,000 under this project for our 
tactical electronics systems. That is for the procurement of 160 indi- 
cator groups vital to the Air National Guard training program. 

Then we have also a requirement for $3,985,000 for the procurement 
of a 50 percent training allowance of authorized items of ground signa! 
communications equipment for all units of the Air National Guard, 
including major radio, telephone, teletvpewriter, and communications 

center equipment with spares and test equipment. This project has 
been phased to the return of units and is based on current prices ob- 
tained from the office, Chief Signal Officer, Department of the Army. 

Procurement of $3,985,000 in communications items during fiscal 
vear 1952 will reduce the total remaining requirements to $6,356,000 
which will be scheduled for subsequent procurement. 

That is electronics and communications equipment, tactical elec- 
tronic system and the identification system, and the total amount 


SCREENING OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. General Asensio, were the officers of the Air Nationa! 
Guard allowed to request everything they wanted, or has this been 
screened? 

General Asensio. This estimate was most critically examined by 
the headquarters, United States Air Force. 
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Mr. Manon. What did they originally request? 

General Asensio. They come up originally with a requirement for 
100 percent of the equipment for the units to be returned during the 
fiscal year 1953. But as far as the reviewing agencies were concerned, 
not only ourselves, but the Office, Secretary of Defense, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, it was felt that this should be taken on a more 
conservative and progressive basis, which accounts for the 50 percent 
features, rather than the 100 percent. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Geesen, without any pruning from the Air 
Force, the National Guard budget would have been in for how much 
money? 

General Ricks. About twice this amount. 

Colonel Geesen. About twice as much for procurement, but we are 
phasing this procurement in line with the returning units. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you would have asked for twice as 
much for hardware under your original thought? 

Colonel GresEeNn. That is right, for 100 percent equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Grrsen. For units that are returning. 

Mr. Manon. But you think, by going to a basis of 50 percent, you 
will be able to meet the situation on a more conservative approach? 

Colonel Grgsen. That is right; it will be sufficient for training 
requirements, but not for the M-day requirements, which should be 
100 percent. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if vou have got to be ready to fight, 
could you not acquire some of these things somewhere else? 

General Asensio. There are several features but No. 1 is: That in 
reconstituting of this type, the unit would not be ready immediately 
for an M-day mission. That was the motivating consideration of the 
initial request, to go first on a training-basis program, and then to 
an eventual mobilization basis. 

This, I might say, represents an amicable solution between the Air 
National Guard and the headquarters, United States Air Force. 

General Ricks. Based on 1 vear for procurement, and with a reduc- 
tion in number of personnel to be returned. 

We have had to take a figure of 25 percent. We know that a lot 
of men will elect to stay on active duty with the Regular Establish- 
ment; and, we expect, when they come home, and the Air National 
Guard unit is reconstituted that the procurement of aircraft and so 
on will take about a year. It will require about 2 years to build the 
establishment back up to 100-percent strength. So it does give us 
time on that. 

We have been authorized 100 percent strength throughout the 
history of the new Air National Guard, that is, since 1945; but we were 
up to approximately 85 percent when the Air Guard was called. We 
have never reached 100 percent; but we consider the 85 percent which 
was attained as pretty good. 


STATUS OF OLDER GUARD MEMBERS 
Mr. Manon. I was listening to the radio the other night and I 


heard someone sing a song that reminded me of a speech | heard, to 
the effect that ‘Old soldiers never die; they just fade away’. 
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What happens to the Air National Guard personnel? The, 
overseas; they perform their mission; they come back; they get old 
and older. What happens to these officers and enlisted men? 

General Ricks. We have some enlisted men in the Air Natioy.| 
Guard who to my knowledge have been in it since 1925, and are oy 
active duty overseas performing their duty now. We have never }\,« 
any real trouble with the personnel problem. We have had sone 
trouble; or more appropriately, some difficulty in recruiting during 
certain periods, but since 1946 we have had a program and we hay: 
acquired personnel and organized our units in less time than was 
planned in every instance. 

Mr. Manon. Well, of course, the period in which a man can serv 
in a nonaflying capacity is quite a long period. 

General Ricks. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. But what about the pilots and the flying officers? 
How do you integrate them into the picture as they get older in 
service? 

General Ricks. Just by natural attrition—Colonel Wilson here js 
a rated officer and has been in the National Guard for about 23 year: 
We have generally found spots; but of course we do not always {ill 
all of them. If we cannot fill some spot, we just do not carry any 
over and above that. They go into the Reserve, or into the inactive 
reserve when they get too old for the positions in the guard, or into 
the active Organized Reserves. 

(Off the record discussion.) 


INACTIVE AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


General Ricks. We have an inactive National Guard as of about 
6 months ago, for the first time. 

Mr. Manon. What is that? 

General Ricks. It is just the same as the inactive Reserve program 

Mr. Mauon. Those are men upon whom you may call in the event 
of great need? 

General Ricks. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. General Ricks, I want to commend you on your state- 
ment; I think it was a good, comprehensive statement. 

General Ricks. Thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. I wish you would dwell more fully on the inactive Air 
National Guard. I find it somewhat difficult to see how such an 
organization fits into a plan for a mobile, readily, available defense 
force, such as we consider the National Guard, or the Air Nationa! 
Guard to be. How does the inactive National Guard operate? 

General Ricks. It is so new, Mr. Sikes, and it has not been going 
long enough 

Mr. Sixes. For what purpose is it being organized? 

General Ricks. We did not have an inactive guard, and there are 
circumstances where such an organization is particularly desirable. 
For instance, in New Orleaus we have a squadron in being. We have 
boys in the squadron who are school people, students of the university, 
and they go off on boats for, say, 3 months during the summer, to 
work. Heretofore it has been necessary for us to release those people, 
to discharge them. Now, if they take off on such summer employment 
we can put them in what is called an inactive guard status, and they 
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can be brought back into the guard, when they return to school in 
the fall. 

Mr. Sixes. And at that moment they become active, when they 
come back? 

General Ricxs. That is correct. They are very anxious to get in 
the Air Force. And I can say, since the authority has been given 
for the inactive guard, that it has not been abused, and I do not 
believe it will be. 

Mr. Srtxes. Heretofore have you had to release the man from the 
guard entirely for that purpose. 

General Ricks. That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. But you can now put him into the guard again when he 
gets back? 

General Ricks. That is correct. The Air Force did not initially 
concur—they did not think the inactive guard program would be 
satisfactory. But looking back into history, the President issued a 
call back in 1940 specifying that both the National Guard and the 
inactive National Guard be called to active duty. They were under 
the War Department at that time. That shows the men in the 
inactive guard were not draft dodgers. 

Mr. Sixes. In this budget do you have any money for the inactive 
guard? 

General Ricks. No. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you anticipate it will cost any additional money? 

General Ricks. No. 


EQUIPMENT AND PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Stkes. Let me ask you one or two questions about “Equipment 
and procurement.” 

Frem all I have been able to learn, the Air National Guard has 
given a very good account of itself. Possibly to a higher percentage 
than any other organization now in active service. Certainly it is 
among the highest. 

General Ricks. So far as I know, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. In the beginning you obtained yveur equipment by 
surplus disposal from the Regular Establishment? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. New are you faced with the necessity of having to buy 
your equipment? 

General Ricks. Right, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is that, in itself, the reason for the apparent dispropor- 
tion in the amount of money you are asking? 

General Ricks. That is right. 

Mr. Stkxes. Why is it now necessary to buy your equipment rather 
than obtain it from the services? 

General Ricks. Because it is no longer available in surplus. There 
is no surplus to be had, ammunition or anything. 

Mr. Stxes. It has all been put into active service, you might say? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Including, I understand, the great part of that which 
you people had. Is it true that you have given up the greater part of 
your effective equipment? 
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General Ricks. If one of our units is called everything it has goes 
with it. In some instances they have taken State’s property and the 
State has had trouble getting their own property back. I did as 
adjutant general of the State of Arkansas. They were hauling my 
stuff back for 3 months. The squadron has no equipment that is not 
mobile. 

Mr. Sikes. If Congress does not give you the money to buy this 
equipment do you foresee a possibility of going to the Air Force and 
getting vour own back again? 

General Ricks. No, sir; I do not. It is economically unsound. 
This equipment in a lot of instances is going to be overseas. It just 
does not make sense to bring it back. 

General Asrensto. I would like to amplify that, sir. 

So far as that is concerned, the units which are overseas now are the 
units that are in active service, and will remain on active service as 
units. Only the personnel will be returned. We could have provided 
in the regular appropriation for this equipment, but considered it 
preferable, and the National Guard Pureau agreed, that it should be 
represented as a National Guard requirement. 

Mr. Sixes. Then vou are charging this up to Peter and not to Paul. 

General Asensro. It is six of one and a half dozenof the other. The 
justification would have to be on the National Guard unit basis in any 
ease. Therefore, this makes a more understandable presentation. 

Mr. Srxus. I vield to Mr. Sheppard for a question. 


FEDERALIZED NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. SHeprparp. Why would you have to follow that course so long 
as the National Guard is federalized? In other words, if I interpret 
the procedure properly, and perhaps I do not, the National Guard 
is in operation in peacetime in one category, and then they become 
federalized. The minute they do they literally and legally lose their 
identity as the National Guard and become federalized personnel upon 
the same level as all Regular service and all others. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then why draw the line of demarcation during 
the period of federalization? 

General Asensio. There is none, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. As I interpreted it, you just stated you had to 
make a presentation on a National Guard level. 

General AseNnsio. Sir, as demonstrated in this chart here the 
National Guard units will be reconstituted at the expiration of their 
term of Federal service of 21 months. The estimate provides for 
equipping these units on a training basis if they are reconstituted as 
National Guard units rather than units of the Regular Air Force. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, then, this presentation is based 
upon the premise that when the National Guard goes back, it is 
defederalization. 

General Asensto. Right, sir. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner. They leave all their equipment in place with the 
Regular Air Force, and the National Guard, as its units are recon- 
stituted, has provided for the purchase of equipment in the budget, 
which is phased over a period of time. They will in time have their 
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authorized equipment. In the meantime the Regular Air Force has 
the use of the equipment which the National Guard took into service 
with it. Regular Air Force personnel who replace the guardsmen will 
continue to have that equipment available in its first line of defense. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this not also a condition: Out of a surplus which 
was accumulated in World War II there was a large portion of matériel 
delegated or turned over to the National Guard. 

General Asrensio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Again, to satisfy my thinking, please, what is 
going to happen if you go through with this budget, which takes care 
of complete replacements, as I understand it, for the National Guard 
in a status of demilitarization? In other words, going into the 
universal service. 

yeneral Ricks. 50 percent, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. 50 percent? 

General Ricks. Yes. 

Mr. SuepparD. Then you expect to get the other 50 percent out of 
such surplus as may be available at that time? 

General Ricks. If it is not available we will have to budget for the 
other 50 percent at a later date. 

Mr. SHepparD. [I see. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Stxes. That brings another question to my mind. 


RETURN OF GUARD PERSONNEL 


Suppose that unit X is called into Federal service. You have just 
stated that unit X itself will not be returned from combat, but that 
the personnel in unit X will be returned. Unit X will remain on 
duty and other personnel will take the place of those being rotated; 
is that correct? 

General Ricks. The last I saw on that, General Asensio, the Army 
was toying with the idea of leaving the unit there for 5 years. 

Mr. Sixes. If unit X remains on active Federal service and the 
personnel from unit X are returned to their home base, then to what 
unit do the personnel return? 

General Ricks. Unless the Air Force has changed its mind without 
my knowledge, the number is coming home with the personnel, and 
a new number will be given to the unit in being. 

Mr. Sixes. Then does the unit in being which gets a new number 
keep the equipment? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 


PAY OF AIR GUARD MEN ON AIR STAFF 


Mr. Sixes. I have one other question. Based on the language of 
your proposed bill will the language as written permit payment from 
this appropriation of Air National Guard members on duty with the 
Air Staff under the provision of section 5 of the National Defense 
Act? 

General Ricks. Colonel Wilson, can you answer that? 

Colonel Witson. The budget for the section 5 money as of this 
year was taken over by the Air Force on a ruling by the Bureau of 
the Budget; and the Air Force is now paving section 5 members from 
Air Force funds, rather than with funds appropriated for the Air 
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stag Guard, as specified under section 38 of the National Defense 
ct. 

Under section 38 it states that funds available to the National Guard 
Bureau will be used to pay those National Guard men on active dutv 
under the provisions of section 5, but there has been a ruling by the 
Bureau of the Budget that the Air Force funds will be used. We do 
not agree with this. We think that the spaces for the officers under 
section 5 should be over and above the Air Force ceiling and should be 
budgeted for by the National Guard Bureau. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 


TRAINING FOR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Rivey. General Ricks, I believe you said you had no cadet 
training facilities in the Air National Guard. 

General Ricks. No, sir; they go through the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. Ritxy. They go through the regular flying schools? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Can civilian-trained pilots qualify for your organi- 
zation? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir; they can. I have forgotten what the 
exact requirements are. Are the requirements 1,000 hours? 

Colonel Witson. The prerequisites are established by Air Force 
Regulation 50-7. There is a requirement of so many hours of flying 
time at a certain amount of horsepower for a certain period of time, 
plus passing the necessary examination, and qualifying. 

Mr. Ritey. You can use civilian-trained pilots who meet certain 
requirements? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Then, of course, you train them in units after you 
get them? 

General Ricks. Right, sir. 


TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Riney. All your combat wings, I guess, are fighter wings; is 
that right? 

General Ricks. We have six light bomber squadrons, equipped 
with B-26’s. 

Mr. Riuey. You are organized principally for defense? 

General Ricks. Well, sir, our mission is an M-day mission. The 
moment the unit is called we try to train that unit to do anything which 
is needed and directed by the Regular Establishment. We have in 
our program light bombers, fighter interceptors, and fighter bombers, 
so far as the flying end of the Air Guard goes. We also have Aviation 
Engineering battalions, and signal-light construction. There is also 
aircraft control and warning. 

Mr. Rivey. I was under the impression that all National Guard 
units of the Air National Guard were set up primarily for defense 
purposes. 

General Ricks. No, sir; offense and defense. 
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Mr. Ritey. Your organization is more of a reserve for the Air Force 
than anything else? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir; that is actually what it is, both for offense 
and defense. 


EXPLANATION OF NECESSITY FOR AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Ritey. Why is it necessary, if you have that mission, to have 
the Organized Air Reserve also? 

General Ricks. Why is it necessary? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

General Ricks. Well, that is a long question. The Air National 
Guard has been in being since 1916. The first squadron was organized 
by and named after Captain Bolling, the man after whom they named 
Bolling Field. 

There were 19 squadrons in World War II, which were called into 
active duty, and which gave a good accounting of themselves. After 
the war the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department of Defense 
decided that they would reorganize a new Air National Guard. It 
was set up then with 12 wings and 27 groups. This was changed in 
November 1950 to the 27 wings, so that we would parallel the organi- 
zational structure of the Regular Establishment. In the event of 
war it would create less confusion. It would be easier to call them 
in and out. 

We have tried to be parallel to the Regular Establishment at all 
times, so that when we do become a part of it they do not have an 
off-breed cat on their hands. 

Mr. Ritey. If you do not care to answer this, I will not insist on 
it, but could not the Organized Air Reserve and the Voluntary 
Reserve be integrated with the Air National Guard? Could they not 
get their training from the same source on the same fields? 

General Ricks. I would not care to answer that one, sir, if you do 
not mind. 

Mr. Rivey. All right. Leave the question on the record. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RECRUITING FOR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, your chart shows what has happened in 
the taking of the Air National Guard into Federal service. The rest 
of the chart, of course, is purely speculative. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. It had to be based on law. 

Mr. Scrivner. How firm do you think your guess is on how many 
of these men are going to remain in the Air National Guard after they 
come off this tour of duty? 

General Ricks. We have accepted the figure of 25 percent. It is 
strictly hypothetical. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, where are you going to get the rest of them? 

General Ricks. The rest of them will be recruited. They are in 
the process of recruiting pilot trainees now for the return of these units. 

Mr. Scrivner. My conclusion, which is almost inescapable now, 
is that you are not going to have as great a response to your Air 
National Guard or the Reserve program, after this is over, because of 
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the things which have happened, which have been very bitter lessons 
to a lot of men. 

General Ricks. We realize that it will not be easy, but think we 
can do it. 


RECRUITING ADVERTISING 





Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if you get a little more advertising of the 
type which is going on now, I do not think it is going to help any. 

For instance, you probably had nothing to do with it, and this does 
not relate so much to the Air National Guard as it does to the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, although the National Guard comes into it 
somewhat under their National Guard program, but a few more 
television programs like Broadway Open House, with Jack Leonard, 
a so-called comedian, on it, are going to drive all your recruits off 
and alienate all the fathers and mothers who ever anticipated having 
any young people in any of the services. If that is an example of 
what we are getting for much of the funds we have been asked to 
appropriate for public relations and advertising for recruiting, | feel 
it is going to be a sad waste. 

General Ricks. Sir, here about 4 months ago, we were authorized 
to activate the support squadrons, the housekeeping squadrons, 
which we did not have in being at the time of the war. In some 
instances we only had 3 weeks to activate these units. They were 
activated, and 11,000 men, former service personnel, were recruited. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did you get them? Was that largely personal 
contact? 

General Ricks. Radio, newspaper, and personal contacts. You 
know this, having been in the guard: Invariably, if you have a good 
squadron commander or a good unit commander, he is going to get 
his people. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because he will have the local community behind 
him, and that is what it takes. 

General Ricks. That is right. They feel that they belong to 
someone. That is one of the things which I think is attractive about 
the guard. They do belong to an organization. They belong to the 
State. They know that the State is interested in them and that 
the State contributes dollars to their support. We think that is one 
reason for its success. In fact, we know that is the reason we have 
a good program. 
REQUIREMENTS IF 


RECRUITMENT GOAL IS NOT MET 





Mr. Scrivner. Let us get back to your future, which is involved 
in this appropriation for equipment. Assume that your strength does 
not go up and you do not meet these levels you have set out in your 
chart for your program. Then what? 

General Ricks. It will be the first time in the history of the guard, 
which is quite an old, old one, that we have fallen down. We just 
do not expect to. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just assume that you cannot. Then what will be 
your need? Do you need this much equipment? 

General Ricks. We are only asking for 50 percent of it now. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but I am just asking the question. 
Genera! Ricks. Yes, sir; we would, 
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Mr. Scrivner. Whether your request will be trimmed in relation 
to the strength that you attain. 
General Ricks. Of course, if we get UMT we know we will get it. 
Mr. Scrivner. I know, but can you not answer my question? 
It is a hypothetical question. I am just saying, assume you do not. 
General Ricks. Yes, sir. Our request in the future will be trimmed 
if we do not have all units. However, we shall still have the equipment 
e requirement if we have all units, even if they are at reduced strength 
q to carry op an effective training program. 
Mr. Scrivner. All right. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PROCUREMENT OF WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 





Mr. Taser. You have asked for $3,452,000 for weapons and 
ammunition. Is that a routine annual item, or is it something which 
is brought up because of the present emergency situation? I notice 
that you had $5.6 million last year, but no funds the year before. 
Will you tell us about that? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. It is created by this situation: Due to the 
fact that the ammunition and weapons are no longer available to us 
from surplus stocks, where we have been acquiring them. 

Mr. Taser. Do you not have these stocks already for the items 
which are required for the units which are in existence? 

General Ricks. We do have the guns, but not the ammunition. 

Mr. Taper. That might be. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. That is this 50-percent procurement for 
the returning units. They will come home with nothing but their 
clothing. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that there will not be any of these items 
left? 

General Ricks. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. For them to bring back? 

General Ricks. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. They will be turned into a pool out there, or something 
like that? 

General Ricks. The unit will be in being, and the Air Force will 
relieve that unit number and put in a new number and all the equip- 
ment will stay there; those Air National Guard personnel who elect to 
may stay in the Regular Air Force and the remainder may come home 
q at the end of the 21-month period. 







PROGRAM OF REGULAR AIR FORCE 
















Mr. Taser. Is the program for the Air Force to build up groups 
. | or units in its Regular service to take the place of these guard units 
at the time their 21 months are up? 
General Ricks. Yes, sir. 
4 Mr. Taser. That is the program? 
General Asensio. Yes, sir. The Air National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves have admirably served their intended purpose 
during the current emergency, but they have been depleted so that 
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in the event of a mobilization they could not now raid us materially, 
since by and large they have been ‘taken in on active military service. 

So the idea is, since those units that have been taken in are part 
of the numbers required in units, to reconstitute these units at the 
termination of their period of active military service in order to have 
a mobilization potential in the event of a similar emergency status; 
one which can perform a service comparable to the service performed 
during this emergency. 

Mr. Taser. Your program is to draw these units back beginning in 
July 1952? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. According to the present law we can 
call them up for 21 months’ service. At the end of the 21 months 
they will be offered the opportunity of remaining or returning. 

Mr. Taner. If they remain they are out of their unit, unless the y 
go en masse, and the rest of the guard goes back; is that the idea? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. They are in the Regular service if they remain? 

General Asensto. If they remain they will be ‘in the Regular 
service; yes, sir. 

PRESENT EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Taper. At the present time you have just five groups here. 
What is the equipment that these men have? For instance, what 
kind of planes were they equipped with? Did they take those planes 
in with them? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What kind of planes were they equipped with? 

General Ricxs. They were, for the most part, B-26’s, F-51’s, 
F-80’s, and F-84’s. 

Mr. Taper. The F-51 is the Mustang? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And the F-84 is what? 

General Ricks. The Republic jet fighter. The F—80 is the Lock- 
heed jet fighter. 

Mr. Taser. You did not have very many of the 80’s and 84’s. 

General Ricks. No, sir. Who has the figure on that? 

Mr. Taser. Never mind. 

General Ricks. We had somewhere around 80 or 82 or 83 jets, all 
told. 

Mr. Taser. They were scattered among the 27 wings? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. We have three jet fighter squadrons left 
in this program. 

PRESENT AIRCRAFT PLANNING 





Mr. Taser. Are you planning to have new planes? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. The Air Force has programed and had 
programed before this emergency to equip the guard in consonance 
with its M-day mission with first-line aircraft, namely jets. They 
had started that program. That was where we came by the eighty- 
some-odd that we had in the program. 


PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taner. Is any of this money for procurement of aircraft? 
General Ricks. No, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. That comes in the other items? 

General Ricks. In the Air Force. 

Mr. Taser. The other Air Force items? 

General Srone. The Regular Air Force. 

General Ricks. They have a program. I think we are to receive 
the last of our jets, according to the program, provided nothing hap- 
pens in the way of a national emergency or what not, in the latter 
part of 1953. In the latter part of 1953 all of our second-line fighters 
are to be replaced with new-type jets. 


AMMUNITION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Taser. The ammunition item is largely for annual require- 
ments? 


General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Or is it for building up a stock? 

General Ricks. No, sir. That is for training requirements. 

Mr. Taser. The ammunition is set at $2,553,000. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have as much a requirement as that for the 
training activities? There is nothing but the ammunition require- 
ment for training. Is that for just the five groups that you have left? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Did you have any such requirement as that in the last 
3 or 4 years? 

General Ricks. $718,300 last year. 

Colonel GrerseNn. There was free ammunition for a large part of 
last year. 

Mr. Taser. You mean you got it out of stock before? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. It is not available now. That is the 
reason for this seemingly big jump. 

Mr. Taser. Did you use as much in the five groups in 1950 as you 
are setting up for them for this current year? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. They used more than that, actually. 

Mr. Taser. More than the $2 million? 

General Ricks. Well, we do not have any figures on dollar require- 
ment, sir. 

Colonel Grnsen. May I say something there? 

Mr. Taser. How can you make your estimate, without having 
any figures on that? 

Colonel Grrsen. Sir, they used as much ammunition in training 
in 1951 as they will in 1952. The training program is practically 
identical. The only thing is that we did not have to pay for the 
rounds fired in 1951 and we will have to pay for them when they are 
fired in 1952. 

Mr. Taser. The usage will be the same? 

Colonel Gersen. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. For those groups? 

Colonel Gexsen. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. Did you have as much as $2 million of ammunition 
for the five groups in 1950? 

Colonel Grrsen. For the same five groups we would have the same 


amount of ammunition. In other words, the training program is the 
same. 
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Mr. Taser. Is this for just the five groups? 
General Ricks. It is for the five. 
Colonel GrEsen. That is right; it is for the five groups. 


GROUND-POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. Then you have an item for ground-powered and marine 


equipment. That is quite a considerable item. You have general- 


purpose vehicles. You have a great many trailers and trucks. 
General Ricks. Personnel carriers. Pick-up trucks. 


WRECKERS 


Mr. Taser. The high-priced items among them are 73 trucks. 
6-by-6 wreckers. I do not know what they are, but they are $18,600. 

What is that? 

General Ricks. Those are crash trucks, and each unit is equipped 
with them. They are to pick up wrecks and move any kind oi 
heavy equipment. 

Mr. Taser. How many of them do you have in each unit? 

General Ricks. Only one. 

Mr. Taser. One? You are ordering 73. One for each would be 
27, if yoy were equipping the whole lot. 

General Ricks. We are asking for 26. 

Mr. Taser. Oh; 26? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. Some of the vehicles on hand are worn 
out and obsolete, 1941 and 1942 models. 

Mr. Taser. Do you use them a great deal? 

General Ricks. It is sort of like fire insurance. You may not use 
them a whole lot, but you have to have them. 

Mr. Taper. You have them, but you do not use them a great 
deal? 

General Ricks. Generally not, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You do not wear them out very fast, do you? 

General Ricks. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Then why would these be worn out? 

General Ricks. Well, for the most part they are setting out in the 
weather. They were given to us from the war surplus stocks. Some 
are 9 and 10 years old. 

Mr. Taner. You have 36 on order now. 

General Ricks. Right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Your total requirement is said to be 35. With 36 
on order, and a total requirement of 35, why would you need to order 
26 more? 

General Asensio. That is the total remaining requirement, sir. 
The total requirement is 96, as shown in the first two columns for the 
Tables of Organization and Equipment and Tables of Allowances. 

Mr. Taser. For the Tables of Organization and Equipment you 
show 73. 

General Asensto. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And you have 27 on hand and 36 on order, which 
makes 63. Yet you want to order 26 more. It is kind of hard to 
figure that. 

General Ricks. Can you answer that question? 
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Mr. Taser. If you only need one for a unit, it would seem that 27 
would be the number. 

General Ricks. That is not for 27 wings. There are 84 squadrons 
in the program. Can you answer that, Colonel Hunt? 

Colonel Hun. The allowances will vary by unit. The total 
requirement is 73 plus 23 plus 2 for replacements, or a total of 98. We 
have on hand 27, on order 36, for a total of 63. That 63 plus the total 
requirement of 35 equals the 98 total over-all requirement. Of that 
35 we plan on procuring 26. 


DUMP TRUCKS 


Mr. Taser. You have an item of 5-ton dump trucks. You do not 
have any on hand. Does that mean that it is a new item? 

Colonel Gersen. Those units that handle that are all in the service. 

General Ricks. Aviation Engineer battalions. 


246-TON TRUCKS 


Mr. Taser. You have 41 2%-ton trucks on hand, and 80 on order. 
That is 121. You want to order 144 more. Why do you need so 
many of those tractors? 

General Ricks. Colonel Hunt. 

Colonel Hunt. We have a total requirement of 304. There are 
41 on hand and 80 on order. 

In the total requirement figure I did not include the three replace- 
ment requirement. That would be 307 total requirement; 121 either 
on hand or on order, leaving a total requirement of 186, of which we 
only plan procurement of 144. 


FIVE-PASSENGER CARRIER 


Mr. Taser. What is this 5-passenger carrier? Is that an ordi- 
nary automobile? 

Colonel Hunrr. Yes, sir; it is a personnel carrier. 

Mr. Taser. That is just an ordinary automobile? 

Colonel Hun. Yes, sir. 

General Ricks. Such as a Chevrolet 4-door sedan. 

Mr. Taper. You are asking for 102 of them. Is that the Table of 
Organization and Equipment? 

Colonel Hunt. Yes sir; it is based on the Table of Authorization, 
which is the table authorizing the item for particular purposes or 
units or organizations. 


FIVE-TON CARGO TRUCK 


Mr. Taser. Going down to this 5-ton cargo truck, you have a 
request in for 16 of those at $16,000. Why do you need them? For 
what do you need them? 

Colonel Hunt. That is part of the TO&E authorization, which is 
computed to provide for the requirements of movement of equipment 
and matériel. 

UNIT COSTS 


Mr. WiaerreswortH. Why are the unit costs so high in two or 
three places there? 
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General Ricks. They are based on Air Force figures. ne 
Mr. Wiee.eswortn. Are they special construction trucks? What co 
are they? You have a 5-ton dump truck there at $18,000 and a 5-ton 
cargo truck at $16,000, and a 5-ton wrecker at $18,600. 
Mr. Taper. The 2%-ton truck is $8,900, pretty nearly. It sounds 
like an awfui price for a 2}s-ton cargo truck. 
Colonel Hunt. The prices that we used in computing the estimate col 
were furnished by the various procurement agencies. th 
Mr. WiceieswortH. Are they of some special construction? 
What makes them cost so much? Cc 
Colonel Hunt. They are large items of equipment, and very 
expensive. he 
Mr. WiecLeswortn. Is there anything particularly intricate about 
the mechanics or operation of them? [1 
Colonel Hunt. We have avoided procurement of combat-type $2 
vehicles in this program insofar as possible; so it is not the combat 
vehicle that we plan to procure, but in most cases a commercial type 
Mr. WiaGitesworrs. An ordinary dump truck, $18,000? to 
Colonel Hunv. Off-the-line delivery of vehicles wherever possible 
General Asrnsro. It 1s a 5-ton dump, sir. It is a heavy-duty item. ot. 
General Ricks. It is used in the aviation-engineer battalions. 
They use them to construct runways and move off a lot of dirt. th 
Mr. Taser. Is the price as much as that for one in the open market? ful 
It does not sound right. That is not my recollection of the cost of a 
5-ton truck. aft 
Colonel Hunt. These items are procured on competitive bidding; eq 
the price in our budget is based upon past experience. N: 
General Ricks. Specifically who gave you those figures? Ts 
Colonel Hunt. The ordnance people and the Air Matériel Com- | dis 
mand. 4 sit 
Colonel Gersen. These are the same types of vehicles that are used = 9 
by the Army and the Air Force. q he 
Mr. Manon. There is a limited number of them in the budget for 7 N: 
the Regular Air Force, is there not? q un 
General Asensio. Yes, sir; as a matter of fact, the regular com- © th 
mercial price on these should be greater. f re} 
un 
GASOLINE TANK TRUCKS 
we 
Mr. Taser. Turning to another page, 529, you have 172 of these 
trailers, semi-F-2B 2 000 gallon at $11,500. Is that a 2,000-gallon 
gasoline truck? 
General Ricks. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Taser. Do you have to pay as much as $11,000 for one 
of those? ap 
General AsEensto. Yes, sir. fig 
General Ricks. It is a big tractor-trailer unit. 
fa: 
CRASH TRUCK 
: mu 
Mr. Taser. And a trailer fire crash vehicle at $35,000, and you 
are expecting to procure 58 of those at a tetal cost of $2,030, 000. eq 
That sounds like a very large price. Why do you need such a big one? th 
General Asensio. The situation on these is that the new fuels pr 


that are being used are so highly volatile, that special equipment is 
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needed. We have not yet found a way to evaluate a life, which our 
country holds very dear. 


THREE-QUARTER-TON TRUCK 




































Mr. Taser. Here is one item that is more nearly within my 
comprehension, a three-quarter-ton truck; you are requesting 30 of 
them at $6,000. That sounds like a lot of money for that kind of a job. 

Colonel Hunv. All of these prices were supplied by the Air Matériel 
Command. 

Mr. Manon. I think you would have to have the ordnance people 
here to get a good presentation on these. 

General Ricks. These are figures that have been furnished to us. 
I remember 3 years ago, as a mayor, I bought a fire truck that cost 
$20,000, and it was not too big. 

Mr. Taser. But this is just an ordinary %-ton truck. 

General Ricks. I was thinking of the crash truck, which is similar 
to a fire truck. 

Mr. Taser. I suppose I cannot get too much of an idea on these 
other items except the trucks. 

Mr. Manon. These trucks are special trucks, as you know. I 
think we would have to have the ordnance people up here to get a 
full statement on them, 

In other words, General, you are patterning the Air National Guard 
after the Regular Air Force and you are requesting the same types ‘of 
equipment but in lesser quantity and lesser variety, for the Air 
National Guard. That is the picture, as I see it. I agree with Mr. 
Taber that these prices seem fantastically high, yet, when we did 
discuss these in detail, facts and figures were given which made the 
situation seem not quite so bad. 

Major Wepian. These vehicles and these requirements as stated 
here are merely for the day-to-day operating activity of the Air 
National Guard units at their home station. A number of these 
units are for the day-to-day servicing of the aircraft, the moving of 
the matériel, the training of the engineer aviation battalions, and they 
represent only the minimum requirements necessary so that when these 
units come back, they will have something to train on. 

Mr. Manon. If something were to happen to the units, these items 
would be available to the Regular Air Force and to the Army? 

Major Wepian. That is right. 


ee? ae 


TRACTOR CRAWLERS 






Mr. Taper. You have listed here 16 tractor crawlers at $15,000 
apiece. Do they run as much as that? That seems like a very big 
figure, too. 

General Ricks. A bulldozer is something that most of us are 
familiar with, and they cost about that much money. 

Mr. Taner. You have communications equipment in here at $4 
million as against $900,000 last year.. Why does that run so high? 

Colonel Hunt. The total requirements of our communications 
equipment are planned for a phased procurement and is governed by 
the ability of industry to produce the item. That is, if industry could 
produce all the items required, we could, if we had the money, get the 
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procurement in 1 year. But we have phased it over 4 years and our 
present budget represents one share of that total program requirement. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, will you permit this question? 
Mr. Taser. Surely. 


ANALYSIS OF UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Manon. General Asensio, will you provide the committee with 
a statement explaining why the unit costs are so great on the trailer 
semi-F-2B 2,000 gallon; on the $35,000 crash fire trailer and on the 
$53,000 fire crash trailer and on the $14,000 fuel trucks and en some 
of these other larger items? 

We had considerable discussion on some of these items when the 
regular Air Force budget was being considered. I think it would be 
well if you would go through this and supply the committee some 
specific information for our use, some of which we may put in the 
record, if it does not duplicate testimony we have already had. 

General Asrensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You will have to get that, of course, from Ordnance 
and from your own records. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; the representatives of the Air Matéric| 
Command had the substantiation and I shall secure that substantia- 
tion and make it available to the committee. 

Mr. Manon. And supply something tor the record at this point? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested for insertion will be furnished the 
committee at a later date.) 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. With reference to the item of ‘Training equipment,’ 
on page 538, are those traiming planes? 

General Ricks. A requirement exists for $957,000 under this pro- 
ject; 11 C—11A trainers (jet instrument) at $75,000 each or $825,000. 
And 11 trailers at $12,006 each, or $132,000. 

One jet trainer and trailer will be based at each wing. 

Authorization exists for providing one C-11A trainer per air base. 
In the interest of economy the Air National Guard has programed for 
only one traimer per wing with a trailer for each so that the trainers 
may be transported between squadrons. We feel we can accomplish 
our training mission by doing this, making these available for 1 month 
to one squadron and another month to another squadron, and keeping 
it in operation all the time. 


OTHER MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taper. Under “Other major equipment,’’ you have $7.5 million 
as against $2.5 million. That seems to be broken down into photo- 
graphic equipment, which jumps up from $132,000 to $980,000; $1 
million for test equipment and $5,597,000 for flying field and shop 
equipment, as against $2,324,700 for the current year. 

Why do you need those increases? 
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General Ricks. On the photographic equipment, this estimate pro- 
vides for the procurement of 50 percent of the total requirements for 
such items as airborne and ground cameras, photographic lens, 
printers, processing machines, and mount assemblies for those units 
scheduled to return to the Air National Guard during the first half 
of fiscal year 1953. 

The total amount was arrived at by multiplying the total dollar 
values of issue authorized per squadron by 66, the number of squad- 
rons returning during the first half of fiscal year 1953, and then taking 
50 percent of that amount. These are long-lead items. The cost 
factors were furnished by headquarters of the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. The fact is that in this justification book, volume LV, 
you have a miniature budget similar to that of the entire Air Force, 
except that this applies only to the Air National Guard. 

General Ricks. That is rigbt, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And these are small numbers of what are generally 
required tor the whole Air Force? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Equipment and ammunition that we might purchase 
for the Air National Guard is the same as that actually purchased 
for the Air Force and could be added to the Regular Air Force if 
these items were net required for the Air National Guard; is that 
correct? 

General Ricks. That is correct, sir. 


TEST EQUIPMENT 











Mr. Taser. With reference to the item of test equipment, $1 mil- 
lion, for which you are asking, do you not already have that equip- 
ment? You do not take that with you when you go into the field, 
do you? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. We take everything. That is a point 
that I would like to make clear and I tried to make it clear awhile 
ago. When a unit is called into active duty, it takes everything that 
is available to it, including this equipment. 








FLYING FIELD AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 


- Mr. Taser. For flving field and shop equipment vou have $5,597,- 
000 requested. That is an increase of more than 50 percent. You 
do not take that equipment out into the field, do you? 

General Ricks. We do, sir. Every item we have we take with us; 
all of our lathes, jack assemblies, power plants, heaters, air compres- 
sors, generators, grinders, and so forth. We take those with us when 
we go into the field for summer training or on active duty. 













ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 





Mr. Taper. You have an item for “Acquisition and construction, 
continental United States,’’ $15,872,000. Has that been authorized 
vet? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Taper. Does this involve acquisition of new property? 

General Ricks. In some cases; yes, sir. A lot of our air installa- 
tions are on municipal airports and we are having to extend the run- 
ways. 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. That is the big item, is it not? 

General Ricks. The big item is the extension of runways, in order 
to take care of jet aircraft which require a minimum of 7,900 feet. 
We are basing our estimates on the minimum. 

Mr. WicGteswortH. You are extending the runways on 22 
projects? 

General Ricks. Twenty-two runway projects. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. One per wing? 

General Ricks. No, sir; it does not have anything to do with the 
wings. I can give you an itemized statement on this that will clarify 
the whole thing; if you wish. This estimate provides for the con- 
struction of 22 runway extension projects, 7 aircraft parking aprons, 
24 training facilities items: 

Mr. WicGcteswortu. This is set forth beginning at page 548, is 
it not? 

General Ricks. Yes. It shows the airports on which this money 
will be spent, if you wish that information. 

Mr. Taner. Those are shown on pages 552 and 553. 

General Asensio. Pages 546 through 553 are the justifications in 
detail. 

Mr. Taser. Those pages ought to be in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 





JUSTIFICATION 


Project 321. Acquisition and construction, continental United States, $15,872,000. 

This estimate provides for the construction of 22 runway extension projects, 
7 aircraft parking aprons, 24 training facilities and group and squadron facilities 
at Akron-Canton Airport, Akron, Ohio; Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo.; Friendship 
a a Airport, Baltimore, Md., and Concord Municipal Airport, Concord 
N. H. 

The runway extension projects will provide Air National Guard units now in 
place and Air National Guard units returning from active service in July and 
December 1952 with runways of sufficient length to accommodate jet aircraft. 
The units referred to above will be equipped with jet aircraft upon their return 

The construction of 7 aircraft parking aprons and 24 training facilities (hangars, 
warehouses) are at locations where these items are either nonexistent or inade- 
quate. 

The construction of group and squadron facilities at the Akron-Canton Airport, 
Akron, Ohio, will satisfy the requirements created by the dispossession of facilities 
formerly occupied by the Ohio Air National Guard at Cleveland Municipal Air- 
port. The construction of group and squadron facilities at St. Louis, Mo., will 
satisfy a requirement created by the fact that present facilities at St. Louis are 
either nonexistent or inadequate. The proposed facilities at Friendship Church 
will provide the Air National Guard with facilities which are nonexistent at 
Friendship Church. This airport will be a joint facility with Regular Air Force 
and AFRTC. The runways at Friendship Church are adequate for operation of 
jet aircraft. The runways at the present Maryland Air National Guard site are 
inadequate for jet operation and cannot be extended. The extension of runways 
at Grenier Field is economically prohibitive, therefore, the proposed construction 
of facilities at Concord, N. H., is to provide the New Hampshire Air National 
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Guard with adequate facilities and adequate runways for the operation of jet- 














Item | Number | Amount 
i es SE as Sel 22 | 
antes Rael lan Rie ame el Nari at Tel EE 9 7 | 
ees 29 | $11, 002, 000 
I ne ia das birwie mewn cee | 8 593, 000 
Operations building, crash and structural fire station-_..._.-----...--------_- | 3 81, 000 
I de eerie Kkew eee | 4 2, 552, 000 
RSE ae ii aa a oe GR a SE ae 4 580, 000 
po gE a OE ae OR SE El ees es 72 See 20m 2 ot ee 3 
Ne a ee abies denim cane 7 
lS ne ln sn A alate Ae Tn Ai STAI he RE Me Se 3 
— 13 856, 000 
Aide Damtaiiations Oiiben One dene. i se LS ee a Jdsu. 4 208, 000 
| Et ih RS ‘i CRA ERC LER Se RE Cae te 872 000 


Akron, Ohio 





Akron-Canton Airport, 


9 Aircraft parking apron (27, 650 square yards at $7.20) - $200, 000 
5 Aircraft fuel storage (100, 000 gallons at 60 cents per 
g gallon) ___ 74, 000 
Crash truck station (2, 000 : square feet at $13.50) ___- 27, 000 
Hangar with shops (31,569 square feet at $19) - 600, 000 
Roads and utilities. ___ 142, 000 
Squadron warehouse (12, 000 square feet at $8.40) - 101, 000 
Paint, oil, and dope storage (330 square yards at 
$13.5 0) _- 4, 000 
Motor pool parking (1,780 square yards at $4.80). 9, 000 
Motor service shop (3-stall - 4,000 square feet at $13) _ o 52, 000 





Berry Field, Nashville, Tenn___- ; 
Runway -taxiway ‘extension (32,700 square. yards at 


$7.20) _ _.... $236, 000 
Billy Mitchell ‘Field, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Aircraft parking apron (22, 200 square y ards at $7.20). $160, 000 
Group and squadron warehouse (16,000 square feet 
at $8.40) - 135, 000 





Birmingham Municipal Airport, Birmingham, Ala___. is 
Runway-taxiway extension (32,700 square yards at 


$7.20) __. $236, 000 
Fuel storage facility (175,000 eetens at 60 cents per 
galion) - A 119, 000 


Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Conn 
Runway-taxiway 


extension (27,600 square yards 














at $7.20) _ Ey I Aina a $199, 000 
Group and squadron warehouse (16,000 square feet 
WE ME. oc oe Sees oe Bias is open 135, 000 
: Byrd Field, Richmond, Va ToL Sep e e Se ah ap ae aR pane it Mg ola 
ca Runwe y-taxiway extension (47, 500 square yards at 
a Le, ee sccctwen Gees, VOU 
"3 Concord Municipal ‘Airport, Concord, OE PE ne oe ei 
es Runway-taxiway extension (57,500 square yards 
#3 wy 4 dS eet $414, 000 
we Aircraft parking ( 27, 650 square yards at $7. 20) - 200, 000 
i Aircraft fuel storage (100,000 gallons at 60 cents per 
a ERDAS eS Sega C5 IED, nee TBE OWA ook te 74, 000 
: Crash truck station (2,000 | square feet at $13.50) _- 27, 000 
Hangar (2-story; 52,000 square feet at $13) -___-_-- 676, 000 
PEOMIEE Wik TINTON ee a ae eae on =o 142, 000 
a Squadron warehouse (12, 000 square feet at $8.40) - 101, 000 
*4 Motor Service Shop (3-stall; 4,000 square feet at 
+4 MEN ine cs tac et a me ee EE So ee ces eo Sc 2, 000 


Congaree Air Base, Cc ongaree, TS RSet bets Sa a 
Runway-taxiway extension (45,000 square yards at 
$7.20) . 
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Detroit-Wayne major airport, Detroit, Mich________-__.-_._____- 
Fuel storage facility (150,000 gallons at 60 cents per 
ete Ak iB Rete steely ta ae Elta RE ap I oe Ae $104, 000 
Dobbins Air Force Base, Marietta, Ga_______.__.___-._---.-_--- 
Fuel storage facility 100,000 gallons” at $.60 per 
gallon____-__- SETS pee Cae $74, 000 
Friendship Church Airport, Melee: MA ac ease cused ek 
Aircraft parking apron (27,650 square yards at 


$7.20) . $200, 000 
Aircraft, fuel storage (100, 000 gallons at 60 cents per 

OO SDSL oN eC ape Se gern EGER eae ae» eee ae 74, 000 
Crash truck station (2,000 square feet at $13. 50)-.-. 27, 000 
Hangar with shops (31,569 square feet at $19) _____- 600, 000 
Roads and utilities. ____ . 142, 000 
Squadron warehouse (12, 000 square feet at $8. 40) _ _.. 101, 000 
Pajnt, oil, and dope storage (330 square feet at $13.50)_ 4, 000 
Motor pool parking (1,780 square yards at $4.80) _ 9, 000 


Motor service shop (3- stall; 4,000 square feet at $13). 52, 000 
eens UGE SOO. UNA, NU ee a 
ges -taxiway extension (27, 600 square yards at 
of RR ge Se nae ana era eee Ee $199, 000 
Houston Municipal Airport, ES Te era ee Aa RRS: 
Aircraft parking apron (27,800 square yards at 
$7.20) __ SEARS GEE VNR IE MES I Aa OE PR $200, 000 
Runway extension (29,000 square yards at $7.20)_.___ 208, 000 
Kanawha County Airport, Charleston, W. Va- 4 ES 
Runway-taxiway extension (45,000 square yards at 
~ #4 ena byte $324, 000 
Kelloge Field, Battle ¢ ‘reek, Mich ES SIS EEE POA 8 VERDE AI 
Runway-taxiway extension (50,000 square yards at 
uk etd lk os ilu mse pitted dike 4b4n hie ae . $360, 000 
Key Field, Meridian, Miss., runway -taxiway exte nsion (50,000 square 
yards at $7.20) __-- : 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo 
Aircraft Perking Apron (27,800 square } yards at $7.20)_ $200, 000 
Aircraft Fue! Storage (50,000 gallons at 60 cents per 


EE NEE OES pt SE Se rit Ol ie ipa ah ig gee emp Nd Sd Date 37, 000 
Hangar (2-story; 52,000 square feet at $13)____-_-_-- 676, 000 
Roads and utilities____- . _.... 154, 000 
Group and squadron warehouse (16,000 square feet at 

IE cio.’ oe io ord ance niphorenesietaid «pe sear cdiaresn Satine eed 135, 000 
Paint, oil, and dope storage (300 square feet ‘at $13.50) 4, 000 
Motor Pool Parking (3,600 square yards at $4.80)___.._ 17, 000 
Motor Service Shop (3-stall; 4,000 square feet at $13). 52, 000 


Morris Field, Charlotte, N. C., runway-taxiway extension (45,000 
square yards at $7.20)___ eu 
New Orleans Airport, New Orleans, La 


Hydraulic fill_ _ _- _.....--. $2, 770, 000 
Sheet pile bulkhead edi ate u b os ceo 441, 000 
Remove existing seawall __ : md 19, 000 
Site grading. _____--_- ; ag Seah mates ae 42, 000 
Drainage system__- ; bsrne ii 206, 000 
Pumping station and. outfall. __- wae Mek oid a 40, 000 
Drainage alterations * 6, 000 


Peoria Municipal Airport, Peoria, Ill., unway-taxiway extension 
(45,000 square yards at $7.20)____- : 
Reading Municipal Airport, Reading, Pa 
Runway-taxiway extension (34,950 square yards 


at $7.20) __- a $252, 000 
Fuel storage facility (50,000 gallons at 60 cents 
per gallon) ___- load gtr Ag Ls Sia A 37, 000 


Reno Air Base, Reno, Nev., , Tunway-taxiway extension (22,500 square 
yards at $7.20) ine nt ARES) Sellie ei 
Schenectady County Airport, Schenectady, I ee ON ck 
Runway-taxiway extension (45,000 square yards at 
ileal : era soma een $324, 000 
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Sioux Falls Municipal Airport, Sioux Falls, S. Dak_.......-....-. $252, 000 
Runway-taxiway extension (35,000 square yards 
at $7.20) _ __- ‘ _... $252, 000 
Sky Harbor Airport, Phoenix, ‘Ariz___- 324, 000 
Runway-taxiway extension (45,000 square yards at 
$7.20) _- $324, 000 
Standiford Field, Louisville, Ky _- ‘ 360, 000 
Runway-taxiway extension (50,000 square yards at 
$7.20) __- és $360, 000 
Stout Field, Indianapolis, Ind_ 596, 000 
Runway-taxiway extension (82,850 square yards at 
$7.20) __ $596, 000 
Theo. F. Green Airport, Providence, R. I____ > % 198, 000 
Runway-taxiway extension (17,500 square yards at 
$7.20) $126, 000 
Aircraft parking apron (10,000 square vards at $7.20) 72, 000 
Thomas Cole Imeson Airport, Jacksonville, Fla ; 101, 000 
Squadron warehouse (12,000 square feet at $8.40) $101, 000 
General Ricks. These runway extensions have been correlated with 
the Regular Establishment, and approved by them, I might add. 
Mr. Taser. And the pages show where this money is supposed to 
be spent? 
General Ricks. Yes, sir. 


NEW ORLEANS AIRPORT 


Mr. Taser. You seem to have a large item for hydraulic fill at the 
New Orleans Airport. Why do you have that? 

General Ricks. The old airport at which we operated in New Orleans 
was the old municipal field. Now it is the New Orleans Airport. It 
was originally constructed by dredging out the lake and_ building 
property to put it on. It belongs to the city of New Orleans. The 
runways there are about 3,900 feet long. That is for an extension of 
one runway to 7,000 feet. We do not know positively whether that 
project is going through—that is, there is an indecision on New Orleans 
now, as to whether to go to Calendar Field, where they do not have a 
bridge across it. We are sticking with New Orleans until it is decided 
by Headquarte rs Air Force whether we are to go to Calendar. There 
are two airports down there. 

This one under present-day standards has about $30 million worth of 
facilities on it which will not be used unless we can extend that runway. 
That is the way they have to extend it, by dredging and fill. 

Mr. Taser. Is there not an Air Force base around New Orleans? 

General Ricks. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. A field where jets can operate? 

General Ricks. No, sir; there is not one there. This is the estab- 
lishment that the Air Force used in World War II. There never has 
been an Air Force base at New Orleans. There is a little Naval 
Reserve base there with very short runways that are not adequate for 
present-day equipment. I should guess that the runways are not over 
4,000 feet long on it. I have never landed on it, but I have seen it 
from the air. 

OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taser. Under project 410, “Operation of aircraft,’? you seem 
to be asking for $11,610,000. How much did you actually spend in 
the fiscal year 1951, not only on this item but on the other items that 
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we have been discussing? I would like to have an answer as to that 
on each one of them. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROGRAM 


General Asensio. For the program, the program was 99.6 percent 
obligated. 

Mr. Taser. Does that refer to the whole business? 

General Asens1o0. Project 410, and it includes 411 and 412. 

Mr. Taper. 99.6 percent? | 

yeneral Asensio. Yes, sir. For the other Air National Guard 
items it is 99.4 percent. We go from a low of 93.2 percent. 

Mr. Taser. Which one is that? 

General Asensio. 310. That is “Planning.” 

Mr. Taser. That is not a very big item, anyway. 

General Asrensto. I beg your pardon; that was 270; 93.2 percent, 
“Other major equipment.” It goes from that to 100 percent. That 
is the variation. The next low is 96.2 percent for training equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Taser. The item 410, does that cover just your five wings? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. These are consumption-type items, 
based on the program of flying hours, which we have maintained at 
an average of about 99 percent. 

Mr. Taser. It is at the same rate as the operations for 1951? 

General Ricks. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taper. For the wing that will be in service? 

General Ricks. That is right, sir. We have some assets, quantities 
on hand and on order, but not delivered. 

Mr. Taser. For supplies and equipment, is that on the same basis? 7 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. ie 

Mr. Taser. And then you have an item for logistic support that 7 
seems to be quite a good-sized item. Is that on the same basis? 
General Ricks. Yes, sir. 






































DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Taser. I was wondering why your depot maintenance would 
be so much with your outfits away in four-fifths of the cases. 

Major Weptan. That is jet engine overhaul, maintenance of jets. 

Colonel Hunr. A great deal of that, sir, is because of the increased 
cost of maintenance for jet type of aircraft. A certain amount is also 
due to the fact that we have not had all of the depot maintenance 
that we have wanted before and it is catching up with us now. 

Mr. Taper. It would seem as though your depot maintenance 
would be less, with so much of it out of use. 

General Ricks. Most of these airplanes were given to us by the ~ 
Regular Establishment out of surplus stocks and they are 7 and 8 © 
years old. They now must be gone over. Many have not been | 
through depot overhaul before. We are going to have to have depot a 
overhaul for them now. “4 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


Mr. Taser. Your training support item, $11,900,000, is that on the 
same basis, simply taking care of the five wings? 
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General Ricks. Yes, sir. 
supporting units. 

Mr. Taser. You have down here $27 million. Why should not 
that be $5 million? You had $27 million in 1950 with 27 wings 
running. Now with five wings, why should it not be $5 million? 

Major Wep an. One reason for that is the fact that the cost of 
maintaining and operating our stations is not reduced proportionately 
with the number of personnel assigned at the particular stations. We 
are still having to maintain the flving fields and the runways and the 
facilities, and operate them for the units even though a field formerly 
held two or three squadrons and now has only one squadron on it. So 
that our operating costs are not reduced proportionately to the number 
of personnel in the program. 


That is based on the five wings, and 


CIVILIAN TECHNICIANS 


I notice you have 2,065 man-years under base operation and 
maintenance. Is that civilian personnel or guard personnel? 

General Ricks. That is for the air technicians and the maintenance 
of air bases on a stand-by basis. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. Are they in the guard or are they civilians? 

General Ricks. They are in a civilian status, but they are members 
of the guard and subject to call, the same as any other guardsmen. 
They are on 5-day-a-week duty. 

Mr. WicGieswortnh. But not for military purposes? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir; they are on duty for military purposes. 

Mr. WiacGcieswortH. They do not wear uniforms? 

General Ricks. No, sir; not in their air-technician status, but they 
do during drill periods. 

Mr. WiaGLesworth. How many did you have this year, for 
instance? 

General Ricks. About 7,200, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. WicGiesworts. In 1951? 

General Ricks. I might clarify that. Each squadron consists of 
about 400 men and officers and approximately 60 are permanent per- 
sonnel; that is, air technicians who maintain the aircraft and keep 
them ready to go. They are all members of the Air National Guard. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. You mean that about 60 of the 400 are not 
in uniform? 

General Ricks. They are in uniform at drill periods, but during 
the week—you see, the squadron has a drill period on Sunday and 
everybody is in uniform and working. Then on Monday, all the men 
go back to work at their civilian jobs and these air technicians main- 
tain the aircraft and the installation during the week. 

Mr. Manon. Are they maintained well enough so that your safety 
records are good? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. We received an increase in air technician 
authorization about a year ago. At that time we were a little short 
of actual requirements. We are in much better shape now. We are 
able to maintain from 75 to 85 percent of our aircraft in operational 
condition all the time, with these technicians. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrtn. If you had to go all out tomorrow, would 
those 60 people be in uniform and subject to be sent anywhere in 
the world? 
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General Ricks. That is right, sir. They must have the other 
requisites for a member of the guard. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Taper. You have an item here for pay and allowances of 
$7,600,000. Why should that be so much? That is more than half 
of what you had in 1950 and it is just about half of what you had in 
1951. How would you have so much with only 20 percent of your 
set-up operating? 

Major Wepian. Our pay and allowances are based upon our 
average Man-year strength and our 1951 obligations program does 
reflect some reductions as these units were called out of active service. 
However, we were authorized 12 additional drill periods for units 
prior to induction which caused the 1951 figure to maintain its leve! 
Based on man-years we have provided for the remaining units, to have 
a 48 weekly unit training assembly, with an attendance of 92 per- 
cent officers and 80 percent airmen. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortsH. Did you not have as large a percentage as 
that in 1950? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir; we did. 

Major Weptan. In addition to this particular problem, we have 
increased the number of personnel in the units in the National Guard 
due to the reorganization under the combat wing structure. For rela- 
tivity, in 1951, at the beginning of the year, the over-all organiza- 
tions for the guard were approximately 49,500. That has now been 
increased to a total of 59,000, due to the change in the organization. 

General Ricks. That is apparently 10,000 people that we have 
recruited into the new organization. 


SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Taser. What does your subsistence item cover, active-duty 
operations? Is that all of it? 

Major WepLan. Subsistence here provides for subsistence for Air 
National Guard personnel who attend field training 15 days a year, 
in their annual encampment when subsistence is provided at the field 
training site, and for subsistence of airmen while attending service 
and technical schools. 


COMPARATIVE PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Taser. Are these wings that are in service in the National 
Guard currently equipped with a great many more personnel than the 
same wings were a year ago? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir; due to the activation of the support 
squadrons. 

Mr. Taser. To what extent are they up? How many men have 
you presently in the Air National Guard who are not on active duty? 

General Ricks. Twenty-two-thousand-some-odd; is that right, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Witson. Yes, sir. Right now it is around 22,000. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you have a year ago? 

General Ricks. About 46,000. 


* 
‘ 
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Mr. Taser. So with five wings you have 22,000, and with 27 you 
have 46,000. That is about 1,700 to 1,800 to a wing. 

General Ricks. The difference is caused by reorganization from a 
12-wing, 27-group program to a 27-wing program, which called upon 
us to activate squadrons that we had never been allowed to activate, 
such as the air police and the housekeeping details. A year ago we 
had say 46,000, yet we have 50,000 on active duty or on alert ready to 
go on active duty now. But when all who are alerted now are called 
on active duty, we will only have about 12,500 people in the program. 
But instead of going down when the call came, we increased over that 
number of personnel the difference between what we had a year ago 
and what we have on active duty and what we have in the program 
now, which runs somewhere around 72,000 people. 

Mr. Taser. On page 604 you say that you expect to have 15,000 
airmen in the Air National Guard on October 1, 1951. That would 
mean that you do not have the 22,000 right now? 

General Ricks. They are to be phased in. Aircraft control and 
: warning squadrons will be ordered into active military service during 
4 the first 6 months of fiscal year 1952. We give the people who are 
A going in on active duty in these aircraft control and warning squad- 
rons and flying squadrons as much time as possible, programing them 
into active duty and giving the individual as much time as possible 
to clear up his affairs. This is a very good phased program of 
4 taking these people on active duty. Some go on 6 months’ notice 
= =and some on 2 months. 






INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 





Mr. WiaGLteswortn. Why does the individual clothing item repre- 
sent such a large increase compared both with fiscal year 1950 and 
fiscal vear 1951? 

General Ricks. Our uniforms and clothing have been drawn from 

war surplus stocks. These funds will provide the initial allowance of 
clothing for 11,450 airmen in the Air National Guard subsequent to 
*)) October 1951, who will have no woolen uniform. It is planned to 
>) phase Air Force uniforms into the Air National Guard over a 3-ye: 
} period. Since the number of Air National Guard men datitagte to 
be in the program in fiscal year 1952 is approximately one-third of the 
total personnel programed for the full 27 wings, it is planned to put all 
of these men into Air Force uniforms this year. Air Force uniforms 
will be provided for other Air National Guard men as they come back 
to the States in fiscal years 1953 and 1954. Air National Guard men 
assigned to nonalerted units and to units scheduled for active military 
service after October 1951 will receive Air Force uniforms to the extent 
that stocks are available, those assigned to units alerted for active 
service prior to October wul not be issued Air Force uniforms purchased 
from Air National Guard funds. 

Mr. WiceLtesworrn. Those unit costs are shown on page 605, is 
4 that right? 

2 General Ricks. Yes, sir. That information is obtained from the 
©) Quartermaster; the supply bulletin. That was furnished by Head- 
quarters, Air Force. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. 



















That is all. 
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Mr. Manon. General, we shall have available for our use the book 
of justifications. Our discussion has been both on and off the record 
but, for the purpose of the record, we shall insert certain portions of 
the justifications. 

We want to thank you for your presentation. I want to commen< 
the Air National Guard for the tremendous contribution you have 
made to the build-up of the United States Air Force and to the Korean 
effort. Without the Air National Guard, the Reserves, we shoul 
have been in a much more serious position. than we were. 

General Ricks. I would like to say for the record, Mr. Chairman, 
that the relationship between the Regular Establishment and the 
Air National Guard is good, in fact, better than it has ever been. 
They have cooperated with us to the fullest extent. We are getting 
along fine and have no immediate problems other than normal ones. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 


Monpay, Juty 16, 1951 
CONTINGENCIES 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, DCS/ 
COMPTROLLER 
LEWIS E. TURNER, DIRECTORATE OF THE BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 


Funds available ¥ yer obligation 


! 
| 1950 actual a |i 1951 estimate |: 1952 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate _- -| $15, 200, 000 | $39, 824, 000 $40, 600, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘C ontingencies of the Army,” pursuant to | | 
§ U.S. C. 626__- stk | 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 15, 202, 980 39, 824, 40, 600, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (avail: ible for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) SS a — 1, 595, 508 


Obligations incurred _____- pik «At 13, 607, 472 
Comparative transfer from ‘ ‘Salaries and expe nses, adminis- | 
tration, Air Force’’. : | 1, 098, 880 
Comparative transfer to ‘Military personnel requirements, } 
ee Shc nn ssn M58 CE: RASA Sent OES Ee —52, 166 —152, 000 
Total obligations__.___.__- as A. RR I real 14, 654, 186 39, 672, 000 40, 600, (0 


Obligations ie activities 

















Descrivtion | 1950 actual | 1951 estim: ate | 1952 estimat: 





1, Congressional travel a SUS? Set Fue $69 $1, 500 a $1, 50K 


2. Miscellaneous current expenses .___. alee ae 68, 281 131, 500 | 183, 50K 
3. Extraordinary military expenses_______- ; ie .-----| 14,585,836 | 39, 539, 000 40, 415, 000 





| 


Total obligations..______. ‘ : ..--| 14, 654, ant 39, 672,000 | 40, 600, 000 








“Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | | 1952 estimat: 





Se 

| 

02 Travel Abbintdocceunceameen $5,078 | $7, 500 | $7, 50 

07 Other contractual services 8 A cas | 14, 649, 108 39, 664, 4 40, 592, 50) 

Total obligations : : : Res 14, 654, 186 | 39, 672, 000 40, 600, 000 
| | | 
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Mr. Manon. We will take up for consideration at this time the 
item for contingencies, requesting $40,600,000. 

General Asensto. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Turner, Chief, Military 
Requirements and Construction Division, Directorate of the Budget, 
will present this item. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Mr. Turner. 
Mr. Turner. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, this estimate of $40,600,000 provides for such military 
expenses which are not attributable to any program because of their 
unique character or because it is in the best interest of the Govern- 
ment to have these funds may be accountable solely on the certificate 
of the Secretary of the Air Force. Included in the estimate are funds 
for travel of members of congressional committees; for miscellaneous 
current expenses, such as extra travel expenses of the Secretary of the 
Air Force, Assistant and Under Secretaries, conferences reports, and 
expenses necessary in connection with official functions and upon 
visits of distinguished guests; and military expenses. We have 
representatives present from the offices responsible for the activities 
mentioned who will furnish such detailed information as the com- 
mittee may desire. 

I would like to invite your attention to page 611 for the introduction 
to the estimate. 

The first program is that for ‘Congressional travel” on page 614. 
There is estimated an amount for $1,500, the OCR amount 
appropriated for in fiscal year 1951. This program covers the re- 
quirements of emergency expenses that may occur during the course of 
congressional travel in connection with examination of military 
expenses. The normal requirements for such travel are covered in 
other appropriations of the Air Force. This request covers situations 
that may occur that require special commercial transportation, special 
housing, and the like. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert page 612 of the justification at this 
point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by programs 





1951 esti- 
mated 
obligations 


(3) 


1950 actual 
obligations 


1952 esti- 


) 284 i j 
Description mates 







(2) (4) 











DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 








ee oe ae sees. ce am ae 710 $69 | $1, 500 $1, 500 
Miscellaneous current expenses. .......................-. 720 68, 281 | 131, 500 | 183, 500 
Other contingent expenses... i... 2. ck ee 730 | 14, 585, 836 | 39, 539, 000 40, 415, 000 
Set Sr Rae wr, nye 03 Wgects a ee ee ee 
Total obligations... -..__- ~----| 14, 654,186 | 39, 672, 000 | 40, 600, 000 

| | 








(Discussion off the record: ) 
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MisceLtLtaNeous Current Expenses 


WITNESS 


JOHN J. McLAUGHLIN, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, the next item is “Miscellaneous cur- 
rent expenses”’ in the amount of $183,500, and we have with us Mr. 
McLaughlin, from the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, who 
will present this item. 

Mr. Manon. Before you proceed, we will insert in the record, page 
615 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of obligations by projects 
1951 esti 


mated 
obligations 


1950 actual 


| 1952 esti- 
| obligations 


mates 


Description 


a Z (3) 


DIRECT O®LICATIONS 
Miscellaneous current expenses 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Mr. McLaughlin. 

Mr. McLaueaurn. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, miscellaneous cur- 
rent expenses of the Air Force are estimated at $183,500 for the fiscal 
year 1952. These funds are for expenditure both within the zone of 
the interior and overseas and provide for expenses which are not 
properly chargeable against any other Air Force appropriation. The 
program for contingency funds is predicated in part on the fact that 
certain official obligations sanctioned by time and custom must be 
assumed in the accomplishment of the mission of the Air Force. 

Previous experience has placed these expenses in the following gen- 
eral categories: Expenses incident to the visits of distinguished per- 
sonages to Air Force installations and activities; official travel expenses 
of the Secret: iry, Under Secretary and Assistant Secretaries of the Air 
Force; and miscellaneous expenses which are not properly chargeable 
against any other project of the Air Force appropriation. 

“Over-all increased ac tivity of the Air Force on a world-wide basis 
has increased requirements for participation in discussions with repre- 
sentatives of other nations, has required extended recognition to 
foreign and American dignitaries and thereby has generated require- 
ments for contingency expenditures over and above that authorize: 
for fiscal year 1951. Contemplated increased expenditures are inci- 
dent to increased liaison activities with foreign countries, and to 
visits of foreign dignitaries for purposes of inspection, indoctrination, 
and orientation at various Air Force activities. Foreign military 
guests are specifically invited by the United States Air Force for 
orientation and indoctrination in the techniques and procedures of 
the United States Air Force for the furtherance of uniformity. The 
increased activities of the Air Force foster increased need for the 
orientation of National, State, and local officials, also representatives 
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of industries, and leaders of national organizations and educational 
institutions. 

Because of the nature of contingency funds, it is the policy of the 
Secretary of the Air Force to exercise extreme care in administering 
their expenditure. In all such expenditures, close examination is 
given as to the propriety of the action and only after an itemized 
audit of the expenditure involved is a reimbursement voucher honored 
for payment. 

OrnerR ContTINGENCIES, EXPENSES 


WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. J. F. CARROLL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SPECIAL INVES- 
TIGATIONS, INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Mr. Manon. What is the next item, General? 

General Asensio. Under “Contingencies,” program 730, ‘Other 
contingencies, expenses,” project 732. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert page 619 in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION 
Project 732, project B, $489,500 

Justification of the project is classified, supporting data will be furnished as 
required. 

General Asensro. Maj. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll, Director, Office of 
Special Investigations, the Inspector General, USAF, will present 
this item. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General. 

General Carrouu. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, in general, the functions and responsibilities of the 
Office of Special Investigations are to provide a competent, centrally 
directed special investigations service to all Air Force activities; to 
provide trained specialists as required by responsible commands and/or 
Headquarters, USAF; and to furnish interested commanders com- 
pleted investigative reports for appropriate action. 

Specific functions and responsibilities of the Office of Special Inves- 
tigations include the conduct of the Air Force personnel investigations 
program and special investigations of all major offenses occurring 
within or affecting the Air Force, including fraud and conspiracy, 
particularly in connection with procurement or disposition of prop- 
erty, major crimes of arson, black-market operations, bribery, bur- 
glary, embezzlement, forgery, larceny, perjury, robbery, smuggling, 
and other major violations of the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
and Federal Statutes. Further, OSI performs investigations per- 
taining to espionage and sabotage, treason, sedition, subversion, 
personnel disaffection, security violations, and other related matters. 
It also summarizes and analyzes information, as required, on. the 
status and extent of disaffection, subversion, espionage, and sabotage, 
and by conducting surveys of conditions favorable to crimes and 
making suggestions for improvement thereof, assists Air Force com- 
manders in preventing major crimes. 

In addition, in overseas theaters, the Office of Special Investigations, 
through information gained collateral to its other missions, is one of the 
means available to the Air Force for the collection of positive intel- 
ligence. 
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Fund requirements: Funds are required for confidential and secret 
travel, procurement of evidence and counterintelligence information 
by purchase, procurement of emergency supplies and equipment, and 
miscellaneous expenses necessary for the successful completion of 
investigations. The total fund requirement for world-wide investiga- 
tive activities is $489,500. 

(Off the record discussion.) 


MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT EXPENSES 


ACCOUNTING TO CONGRESS 


Mr. WicGiesworts. I want to inquire whether or not there is 
any accounting to the Congress in any way for the items of expendi- 
ture under the project 721, entitled “Miscellaneous Current Ex- 
penses.”’ 

General Asrensio. There is not, sir. There is an accounting to 
the General Accounting Office, but not specifically to the Congress. 


EXPENDITURES, 1951 


Mr. WicGiesworrH. How much was spent under this heading in 
this fiscal year? 

General AsENsIO. $6.2 percent, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortnu. Of what? What was the total? 

General Asensio. Of $135,000, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworth. 96.2 percent of $135,000? 

General Asensio. I beg your pardon, sir. It is $135,084. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Would there be any difficulty involved in 
submitting to the committee a statement of the items comprising 
that expenditure? 

General Asensio. There would not, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. I wish you would do that so that the com- 
mittee could have it at hand. 

General Asens1o. That will be done, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Estimated expenditures, project 721 (miscellaneous current expenses) fiscal year 1951 


Official representation of Secretary and Chief of Staff 
Official representation of commanding generals of Air Force commands. __ 55, 000 
Miscellaneous current expenses____-_._._--.--------------------- _. 34,000 
III etek ec re en eee ee ee a unl one mee 500 
Travel expenses of the Office of the Secretary (not otherwise chargeable 
to other appropriations) - 2, 500 
Expenses incident to conducted tours of foreign distinguished personages 
for purposes of orientation and training 


130, 000 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

General Asens1o. We have one more project, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; but Mr. Taber has stepped out a few minutes, 
and he desires to be present at that. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; so far as we are concerned we are 
ready, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





Monpay, JuLy 16, 1951. 
COMPLIMENT ON PRESENTATION 


General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, that concludes the presentation 
of the Air Force justification of estimates. 

Mr. Manon. General Asensio, in behalf of the committee, I want to 
thank you for your patience and assistance throughout these Air Force 
hearings. We have had some difficulties, some ups and downs. As 
you know, some information that we have sought from the Army and 
Navy and Air Force has not always been forthcoming. This business 
of the presentation of the budgets of the various services is one that 
gives you difficulty and gives us difficulty, but I want to say that you 
have certainly been cooperative and helpful and we appreciate your 
forthrightness and your full understanding of our problems. 

General Asensio. Thank you, sir. On behalf of the Air Force, [ 
wish to thank the committee for their patience, and also to state that 
it is always our objective to furnish to the full all the information that 
is desired and that is useful to the committee. 

Mr. Taser. Is there going to be available to us a sheet that will 
show the obligations that have occurred? 

General Asrensio. That has been made available. 

Mr, Taper. Does it show in detail the breakdown of projects by 
numbers, or does it just show a gross item for project 400? 

Mr. Manon. In other words, have you got it by programs or by 
projects, or both? 

General Asensio. Both by programs and projects except for the 
purposes of condensation in the case of the Air National Guard 
program, it is by program alone. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Status of fiscal year 1951 funds! as of June 30, 1951 (adjusted for comparability 
with fiscal year 1952 estimates) 





Percent 


Appropriation, program and project 


(1) 





AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Aircraft, complete 


Initial aircraft component spares and spare 


Industrial 
facilities_ 
Training items-_-_--- 
Aircraft ground handling equipment 
Reproduction costs 
Service test material 


Major modification/modernization of air- 
craft 


1 Excludes reimbursements. 


120 


132 
133 
134 


135 


140 


Revised fiscal 
year 1951 
financial 
program 


(2) 


Estimated 

obligation 

as of June 
30, 1951 


(3) 


obligated 
to revised 
financial 
program 
as of June 
30, 1951 


(4) 


Estimated 
expenditures 
as of June 
30, 1951 


(5) 





} 
$3, 225, 922, 796 
1, 872, 243, 638 


786, 979, 000 
28, 211, 301 
173, 688, 925 
291, 705, 511 
69, 452, 882 





== 


“1, 346, 000, 


226, 057, 947 | 


$3, 225, 000, 000 


1, 870, 000, 06 


000. 


785, 000, 000 

28, 000, 000 
173, 000, 000 
291, 000, 000 





| 
225, 000, 000 


69, 000, 000 





| 





$180, 353, 050 
40, 192, 000 


2, 512, 000 
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Status of fiscal year 1951 funds! as of June 30, 1951 (adjusted for comparability 


with fiscal year 1952 


(1) 


FAIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT—COn. 


Guided missiles 


Guided missiles 

Initial component 
parts ; 

Reproduction planning and facilities 

Modification/modernization of guided 
missiles __- 

Auxiliary equipment.- 


spares and 


Industrial mobilization 


Reserve plants 


Reserve machine tools and production | 
182 | 
183 | 
administra- 
184 | 


equipment 

Industry prep: iredness progr: im 

Mobilization planning and 
tion 


Procurement 
tion. . 


and production 


sre 


150 


. 151 | 
spare | 


152 
153 


54 
155 | 


_ 180 | 


181 


administra- 
190 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Weapons and ammunition 


Weapons 
Ammunition 


Ground powered and marine equipment 


General purpose vehicles. _- 
Special purpose vehicles 
Railroad equipment 
Construction equipment 
Materials handling equipment. 
Marine equipment 


210 


211 
212 


220 | 


Electronics and communications equip- 


ment . 
Aerial communications systems 
Identification systems 
Command communications systems 
Navigational aid systems 
Tactical electronics systems 
Communications security systems 
Military amateur radio systems _. 
Communications replacement/audit 

program. 


Training equipment 


Mobile training units ; 
Synthetic training devices 

Radio and radar trainer 

Aerial targets and related equipment 


Other major equipment 


Meteorologic®! equipment 
Radiologic? equipment 

Photographie equipment 

Printing and reproduction e ment 
Tent equipment 

Flving field and shop equipment 
Utilities equipment 

Classified project 


| ee 


1 Excludes reimbursements, 





Revised fiscal 
year 1951 
financial 
program 


$1 49, 993, 000 
71, 368, 000 


3, 070, 000 | 


3, ( 
28, 614, 000 | 


1, 827, 000 
45, 114, 000 


, 688, 400 | 


5, 095, 000 | 


3, 347, 700 


2, 545, 900 


, 705, 000 | 


, 936, 000 


61, 000 
50, 875, 000 


3, 665, 000 


295, 000 | 


, 964, 000 
, 540, 000 


28, 012,000 | 
2, 047, 000 | 


, 807, 000 


5, 321, 472 | 


78, 895, 

3, 074, 800 

7, 523, 853 
, 487, 677 

44, OR3, 924 

2, 053, 021 
768, 006 


7, 435, 000 


», 447, 000 | 


5, 751, 000 
. 400. 000 
, 161, 000 


3, 135, 000 | 


597, 000 | 


538, 000 
2, 617, 000 
7, 177, 000 
2, 210, 090 


5, 066, 000 | 


27, 224, 000 
. 265, 000 
4, 500, 000 
7, 966, 


72, 677, 000 | 


7, 637, 000° | 


Estimated 

obligation 

as of June 
30, 1951 


a 
} 
| 
| 


(3) 





$148, 700, 000 
71, 000, 000 | 


| 
| 


3, 000, 000 | 
| 28, 000, 000 
| 
1, 700, 000 
x 45, 000, 000 


} 
55, 000, 000 | 
13, 000, 000 | 


| 
| 2, 400, 000. | 


| 


6, 5917, , 200, 000 


| | 
615, 660, 000 


| 60, 000 
615, 600, 000 | 


528, 690, 000 


208, 500, 000 
| 151, 900, 000 | 
| 1, 000, 000 
127, 000, 000 
19, 900, OOO 
18, 300, 000 


477, 800, 000 


74, 900, 000 
23, 000, 000 
37, 000, 000 
81, 000, 000 
163, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 | 
700, 000 


86, 200, 000 
84, 300, 000 | 


15, 200, 000 

47,000. 000 | 
19, 000, 000 | 
3, 100, 000 


98, 700, 000 | 


10, 500, 000 
1, 700, 000 
27, 400, 000 
1, 500, 000 | 
32, 300.000 | 
119, 600. 000 | 
1, 200 000 | 
4, 500. 000 | 


, 903, 060, 000 


esti mates) —C ontinued 


Percent 
obligated 
to revised 
financial 
program 


as of June | 


30, 1951 
(4) 


72, 000, 000 é 


3 600, 000 | 


30, 500, 000. 


Estimated 
expenditures 
as of June 
30, 1951 


| 
| 


(5) 


$4, 000, 000 
2, 100, 000 


130, 000 
580, 000 


90, 000 
1, 100, 000 


11, 537, 000 
1, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 
3, 200, 000 


337, ( 000 


204, 207, 422 


5, 000 
_ 204, 202, 422 


+ 000, O00 


240, 000 
8, 000 
7, 000 

730, 000 
9, 009 
6, 000 


4, 600, 000 
1, 700, 000 
140, 000 
10, 000 
600, OF0 
1, 000, 000 
350, 000 
200, 000 


600, 000 
200, 000 


44, 000 
50, 000 
46, 000 
60, 000 


5, 200, 000 


70, 000 
45, 000 
900, 000 
10, 000 
400, 000 
, 000, 000 
400, 000 
375, 000 


215, 207, 422 


Plar 
Acq 
U 


Acq 
ne 
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Status of fiscal year 1951 funds! as of June 30, 1951 (adjusted for comparability 
with fiscal year 1952 estimates) —C ontinued 





Percent 
Revised fiscal! Estimated | ee | Estimated 
ee P ti year 1951 obligation oni.) | expenditures 
Appropriation, pregram and project | ‘Bnenciad anor Tune financial | asof June 
| i951 | program | 20. 1951 
™ as of June | sali 
30, 1951 


program 30, 


(1) (2) K (4) 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL 
PROPERTY 


Planning ~ " .. 310 | $33, 838, 000 | $2, 765, 000 8. 2 | $600, 000 
Acquisition and construction, Continental | | 

United States 320 897, 441, 8 | 436, 313, 000 | 48.6 | 72, 000, 000 
Acquisition and construction, outside conti- | 

nental United States ; 330 oat, 368, 415 | | 281, 975, 000 53.8 27, 400, 000 


Total . : wee , 48, 21, 051, 000 5 100, 000, 000 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Operation of aircraft _- Ss : 998, O86, 800 | 995, 243, 000 | 99. 308, 533, 000 


Aircraft maintenance, spares, spare parts | | 

and supplies, Regular Air Force._.. 411 | 541, 823, 545 | 
Aircraft maintenance, spares, spare parts, 

and supplies, Reserve 411R 12, 419, 155 
Aircraft fuel and oil, Regular Air | | 

Force sy.o. Oe 286,982,015 | 286, 000, 000 99.7 224, 432, 000 
Aireraft fuel and oil, Reserve-_._... 412R 6, 065, 580 | 6, 000, 000 9 | 4, 000, 000 
Minor modification/modernization of air- 

craft, Regular Air Force _- 414 150, 753, 000 | | 150, 000, 000 99. ! 7, 517, 000 
Minor modification/modernization of air- | 

craft, Reserve : ...-. 414R 3, 59! 43, 000 98. 6 40, 000 


541, 000, 000 99.8 | 67, 544, 000 


} 
' 
| 12, 200, 000 | 98. 2 | 5, 000, 000 


Organization, base and maintenance equip- | 
ment and supplies. _ 420 | | 689,050, 000 99.9 | 117, 427, 000 


Organization base and maintenance equip- | | } 

ment, Regular Air Force... _- 421 348, 602,500 | 348,000,000 | 99.8 43, 124, 000 
Organization base and maintenance | equip- | | 

ment, Reserve _- 421R | 3,040, 000 | 3, 000, 000 98. 1, 500, 000 
Organization base and maintenanee equip- | } 

ment, ROTC 4218 | 1, 552, 000 1, 550, 000 | 99.9 | 500, 000 
Organization base and maintenance sup- 

plies, Reserve. 422 | 335,155,000 
Organization base and maintenance sup- | | 

plies, Reserve 422R 1, 353, 000 1, 300, 000 | B. 1, 300, 000 
Organization base and m: aintenance sup- | | 

plies, ROTC WER 4228 | 203, 000 1 200, 000 | 98.5 | 100, 000 


335, 000, 000 99. ¢ 70, 903, 000 


Logistical support ___ --- WWhliedinwcess- 4004 662, 617, 908 661, 045, 000 99.8 | 502, 257, 023 


| } 
| 257,964,275 | 257, 500,000 99.8 | 189,313,023 
Depot maintenance, Reserve. --- 431R 1, 500, 000 | 1, 500, 000 | 0 | 1, 500, 000 
Depot supply operations, Regular Air } | 

Force. _- 432 | 83, 286, 000 | 83, 000,000 | 99.7 81, 885, 000 
Depot supply operations, Reserve.. 432R 412, 000 400, 000 a. 100, 000 
Distribution of material other than “test | } 

destination, Regular 433 171, 484, 975 171, 000, 000 | 9. 113, 580, 000 
Distribution of material other than first | 

destination, Reserve 433R | 684, 000 675, 000 | 98.7 | 360, 000 
Distribution of m: terial other than first | | 

destination, ROTC 4338 | 82, 300 | 80, 000 97.2 | 40, 000 
Printing and reproduction, Regular Air | | } 

Force _- -.--- 434 18, 652, 000 18, 600, 000 99.7 | 4, 799, 000 
Printing : and reproduction, Reserve. 434R 265, 000 250, 000 04. < 100, 000 
Printing and reproduction, ROTC__ 434S | 142, 000 | 140, 000 98. 6 100, 000 
Aeronautical chart service 435 14, 304,000 | 14, 300, 000 0. 8, 498, 000 
Base operation and maintenance_.__. 438 or 651,448 | 105, 600, 000 99. ¢ 100, 982, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction. 439 8, 190, 000 | 8, 000, 000 97.7 | 1, 000, 000 


Depot maintenance, Regular Air Force 
43 


1 Excludes reimbursements. 
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Status of fiscal year 1951 funds' as of June 30, 1951 (adjusted for comparability 
with fiscal year 1952 estimates)—Continued 





Percent 


Revised fiscal | Estimated oat Estimated 
. ater ‘0 revised i 
year 1951 obligation Anemia expenditures 
financial as of June as of June 


program r 
program 30, 1951 as of June 30, 1951 


30, 1951 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Appropriation, program and project 





MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS—Ccon. 


Training support : $211, 280, 319 , 779, . $124, 611, 000 





Air combat maneuvers. __._......--_- 441 329, 450 325, : 250, 000 
Aviation Cadet recruitments- 442 135, 959 135, 3 125, 000 
Schools and training, Regular Air 
Force - 443 43, 361, 877 , 000, § 19, 136, 000 
Training supplies and services, “Regular 
Air Force 44 26, 378, 850 2 \ 5 7, 004, 000 
Training supplies and _ services, 
serves____- - 444 89, 390 y j 89, 000 
Training supplies and services. 
ROTC 4448 654, 384 \ . 3 400, 000 
Organization mavements for training 445 5, 870, 150 . 5, 800, 000 
Operation of Air ROTC facilities____ 447 7, 000 680, 375, 000 
Base operation and maintenance, Regular 
Air Force 448 76, 301, 405 76, 000, \ 65, 797, 000 


Base operation and maintenance, Re- 
‘ 448R 9, 006, 743 , 000, é 8, 000, 000 

Major repairs and “minor construction, 
Regular Air Force __. 449 47, 300, 566 : . 17, 135, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction, 
Reserves 449R 1, 154, 545 , 100, { 500, 000 
Operational support 283, 983, 677 , 000, . 190, 393, 000 


Base operations and maintenance____ 458 225, 576, 156 , 000, ’ 172, 305, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction. 459 58, 107, 521 5 - 18, 088, 000 











Research and test support 3 460 38, 119,015 600, . 32, 026, 000 





Base operations and maintenance____ 468 35, 435, 015 , 000, . 31, 286, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction. 469 2, 684, 000 a ; 740, 000 





Medical support 93, 744, 617 ‘ 3 33, 819, 500 


Medical procurement and supply op- 
SG Lhe yetin date e nee 471 650, 630 4 4 610, 000 
Medical equipment and supplies, 
ME a Air Force___- 472 55, 183, 559 , 000, 4 10, 261, 000 





4,000 > s 4, 000 


16, 000 % ‘i 0 

Education and training 73 1, 719, 025 4 406, 000 

Medical printing and reproduction... 168, 400 ¢ . 79, 000 

Medical care in non-Air Force facili- 

ties, Regular Air Force____._-- 475 7, 115, 773 , 000, : 6, 500, 000 
Medical care in non-Air Force facilities 

475R 5, 500 \ : 5, 500 


5, 000 . 5, 000 
819, 000 750, 000 


930, 450 915, 000 
ane and maintenance of Medical 
treatment facilities 478 14, 419, 280 11, 085, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction, 
medical facilities . 479 12, 708, 000 3, 199, 000 
81, 143, 000 


73, 198, 000 
4, 733, 000 
979, 000 
81, 000 
150, 000 





3||\2 S 858 
le a8 


Service-wide support 94, 801, 466 





Command administration 83, 923, 621 
Commercial communication systems. 482 6, 994, 553 6, 900, 000 
Mission and Air Attaché offices _- . 483 1, 310, 800 1, pe 000 
Inter-American relations 314, 985 300, 000 
International projects _..._.__- i 251, 758 250, 000 
Adjustments and losses in disbursing 

486 2, 000 2, 000 
Classified peaeeet.......... Ne EY 2, 003, 749 2, 000, 000 


3, 072, 539, 482 | 3, 062, 713, 300 


sis 3 sass 
eco onnav 


~s 


2, 000 
2, 000, 000 











1, 390, 209, 523 

















1 Excludes reimbursements. 
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Status of fiscal year 1951 funds! as of June 30, 1951 (adjusted for comparability 
with fiscal year 1952 estimates)—Continued 





Appropriation, program and project 


(1) 


Revised fiscal 
year 1951 
financial 

{program 


(2) 


Estimated 

obligation 

as of June 
30, 1951 


(3) 


Percent 
obligated 
to revised 
financial 
program 
as of June 

30, 1951 


(4) 


Estimated 
expenditures 
as of June 
30, 1951 


(5) 





MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
Pay and allowances, Air Force 


Pay and allowances: 
Commissioned officers_..._.....-- 
Warrant officer 
Female medical officers......___- 
Enlisted personnel 
Aviation cadets 


Movements, permanent change of station. 530 a 


Permanent change of station move- 
ments of individuals from civil life... 531 

Permanent change of station movements 
to, between, or from training sta- 
tion 532 

Permanent change of station movements, 
rotation, organization and _ individ- 


Permanent change of station movements, 
me megs and special conditions... 534 
Air Force meal tickets, 
of station 


Other military personnel requirements. 590 


Chaplains’ supplies and equipment... 591 
Welfare and morale supplies and equip- 
592 


Courts, commissions, boards 594 
Payment of Aviation Cadet insurance 

premiums 595 
_ on enlisted Air personnel de- 
ts 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


610 
Major weapons components development. 620 
Weapons systems development 640 
Human factors development - 
EN ee 680 
Laboratory operations 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
Pay and allowances, Reserve and ROTC. 520 


Pay and allowances of Reserve com- 
missioned officers on active duty for 
training 

Pay and allowances of Reserve en- 
listed personnel on active duty for 
training 524 

Pay and allowances of Reserve com- 
‘missioned officers on inactive duty_ 525 

Pay and allowances, Reserve enlisted 
personnel on inactive duty 

Pay and allowances of Air Force ROT 
students 


521 


1 Excludes reimbursements. 


$1, 656, 705, 000 


$1, 629, 457, 000 


ba 


$1, 432, 926, 000 





484, 747, 000 
10, 011, 000 

7, 569, 000 

1, 122, 478, 000 
4, 652, 000 


418, 142, 000 








111, 184, 000 


a | SCN awe 


104, 196, 000 





26, 342, 000 


55, 112, 000 
7, 643, 000 


536 5, 000, 000 


29, 600, 000 
24, 130, 000 


44, 811, 000 
7, 643, 000 
5, 000, 000 


© 
ad 
~ 


27, 727, 000 


22, 680, 000. 


44, 312, 000 
6, 397, 000 
3, 080, 000 








145, 995, 000 
434, 000 


145, 919, 000 
96, 000 


e 





145, 353, 000 
242, 000 





6, 793, 000 


2, 435, 000S 





5, 450, 000 
790, 000 
96, 000 
186, 000 


296, 000 


151, 000 

5, 448, 000 
705, 

57, 000 

136, 000 

296, 000 


34, 000 

1, 258, 000 
675, 000 
57, 000 


136, 000 





1, 935, 652, 000 


1, 893, 749, 000 





44, 370, 000 





333, 864, 947 





23, 500, 000 
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Status of fiscal year 1951 funds! as of June 30, 1951 (adjusted for comparability 
with fiscal year 1952 estimates) _ enrnnen 


. | Percent | 
| Revised fiscal | Estimated | — | Estimated 
Appropriation, ram : ve | year1951 | obligation r expenditures 
ad ion, program and project financial as of June —— | as of June 
program 30, 1951 | as of June 30, 1951 
| 30, 1951 


(1) y (3) | } (5) 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS—Ccon. 


Travel, Air Force Reserve and ROTC } | 
training duty.-_.. = aaa : 540 | $1, 013, 000 | $1, 000, 000 98. s 50, 000 
Travel of Air Force Reserve, active } 
duty for training 5Al | 783, 000 780, 000 | 
Travel of Air Force ROTC students | } } 
summer amps... ..-.........-..-.- 942 | 230, 000 | 220, 000 | 95. 7 200, 000 


"ae |) ae 245, 000 | 100.01 245,000 


Procurement of subsistence supplies, | ‘ 
Reserve 551R 70, 000 | 70, 000 | 100.0 | 70, 000 
Procurement of subsistence saantise, } | 
Air Force ROTC 5518 175, 000 | 175, 000 100.0 | 175, 000 
= = 1 —__& 


Individual clothing-_..____.............. 560} 6,825,000 | 6,795, 000 | y{ 99.6] 6,331, 400 


Individual clothing, Reserve 561R | 100, 000 95, 000 95.0 “10, 000 
Individual clothing, Air Force ROTC } 


5618 | 6, 725, 000 6, 700, 000 . 6, 321, 400 





31, 540,000 | 


Total cg Bens Api ap Rn: | 32, 283, 3 00 | 








CONTINGENCIES 





Congressional travel ; 710 | 1, 500 1, 200 | 
Miscellaneous current expenses. 20 | 135, O84 130, 000 | 
Extraordinary military expenses ~ 730 | 39, 535, 416 39, 500, 000 | 





Total . see Re 39, 672, 000 | 39, 631, 200 





AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Weapons and ammunition i 210 5, 680, 300 | 5, 600, 000 
Ground powered and marine equipment. 220 5, 352, 5, 300, 000 
Electronics and communications equip- | 

ment iy | 114, 7, 100, 000 
Training equipment 250 | ‘ 500, 000 
Other major equipment -_-._- ege 1, 106, 000 
Planning __-- 310 | 100, 000 | 100, 000 
Acquisition and construction, continental, | | 

United States 320 | 7, 609, 500 | 7, 600, 000 | 9.9 | 62, 000 
Operation of aircraft 410 | 26, 494, 000 26, 400, 000 | 18, 242, 000 
Organization, base and maintenance spores | 

and equipment 2 420 3, 848, 000 | 3, 800, 000 
Logistical support Enarcere sang ni al 4, 873, 000 | 4, 800, 000 
Training support 440 | 24, 037, 150 24, 000, 000 
Medical support ; 470 | 219, 300 | 218, 000 
Service-wide support 480 219, 700 218, 000 | 
Pay and allowances, Air National Guard_ 520 | 15, 573, 000 15, 500, 000 | . 000 
Subsistence : 550 | 614, 000 600, 000 | d . 000 
Individual clothing 560 500, 000 | 500, 000 | 0 | 32, 000 
Other military personnel requirements 590 | 250 250 | .0 | 200 


250, 000 


0 


80, 000 

0 
50, 000 
20, 000 


RES SB 


CHwNw@ 


_ 
2 2 
oo 


< 


, 000 

, 000 
70, 800 
3, 000 
, 000 





NO Dr 


Total ne on » ; 103, 935, 00 108, 336, 250 | 99.4 | 61, 500, 000 


Grand total _- ‘ 15, 933, 7 788, 954 15, 006, 145, 697 | 4.2 3, 852, 653, 995 





1 Excludes reimbursements. 


Mr. Manon. Next year before we have our hearings and before the 
justification sheets have been prepared, I think it would be well for the 
representatives of the three services to have an informal meeting with 
the committee, so that we can go into the whole situation. We can do 
that later on in the calendar year 1951. 
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General AsENstIo. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 


TRIBUTE TO LT, GEN. EDWARD RAWLINGS 


Mr. Mauon. I should like to take this opportunity to pay a tribute 
to Gen. Ed. Rawlings, the Comptroller of the Air Force, who has 
worked so long and faithfully and ably with this committee. General 
Rawlings has done a great job for the American people, in his position 
with the Air Foree. He has given unreservedly of his energy and 
strength; and he has cooperated to the fullest with this committee. 
In my judgment he deserves the thanks of the American people for 
his achievements and for his efforts in behalf of the United States 
Air Force and the cause of national defense generally. I hope, General 
. Asensio, that you will convey to him this message. I am sure these 
sentiments are shared by all the members of this subcommittee who 
have worked with the general for a long time. We wish him a lot of 
luck as head of the Air Matériel Command at Wright-Patterson Field. 
We are going to visit him and observe the operations of that command 
at the first opportunity. 

General Asensio. Thank you, sir. I shall certainly convey this 
message to him. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman, I should like.to pay my compliments 
to General Rawlings, a gentleman whom I have had the pleasure of 
knowing and of working with over a period of time and one who | 
think is one of the outstanding comptrollers ever to appear before this 
committee during the period that I have functioned here. 

He has been not only a most worthy operator in the field of statistics 
and monetary questions, but I think he is an outstanding Air Force 
officer and one to whom the citizens of this country owe much for the 
manner in which he has attended to the problems with which he has 
been confronted and with which he has had to deal. 

I trust that in his new duties he will be just as successful, and, if 
possible, even more so. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Chairman, I should like to subscribe to that state- 
ment. I consider General Rawlings one of the ablest officers [ have 
known in all the vears that I have been associated in one capacity or 
another with the military organization of this country. Certainly he 
has been of great help to this committee. I consider him a great 
credit to the Air Force. 1 regret to see him leave his present assign- 
ment but I am confident he will prove an outstanding commanding 
general in his highly important new work. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, although I am a new member of this 
subcommittee, and have only known General Rawlings a few months, 
| have been tremendously impressed with the manner in which he has 
presented the budget of the Air Force. He has a thorough knowledge 
of the requirements of the Air Force and presented sound reasons for 
these requirements, thus showing himself to be an officer of unusual 
ability and splendid application to the duties of his command. He 
was at all times most courteous to and cooperative with our committee 
in its work. I wish him every success in his new command. 

Mr. Taser. I am sorry General Rawlings is going to leave us. He 
has always known his stuff. He has been very courteous and effective 
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in meeting the demands that the committee has made upon him, and 
oftentimes those demands were difficult to meet. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, with all due deference to the 
successor to General Rawlings in the position of Comptroller, I think 
it well to point out that here we find ourselves losing the services of 
a man who has just gotten to the peak of his ability in the position 
which he has occupied. Now he is being transferred out and somebody 
else will have to come in and learn all of those details. I know that 
it is a custom of the services to rotate assignments but it does point out 
quite forcefully how often we lose valuable services of a man in a 
particular field just when he has reached that peak of performance. 

I concur in what has been said; General Rawlings has done a very 
fine job. He has always been courteous and cooperative. I am 
quite sure, if I know General Rawlings as well as I think I do, when 
he goes to take charge of the Air Matériel Command and applies the 
same skill, diligence, and ability to that command that he has in the 
office he is leaving, the records made at Wright Field in the past will be 
dimmed in comparison with the ones they will make in the future 
under General Rawlings’ guidance. 


Fripay, Jury 13, 1951. 


ComPARISON oF Costs or Wortp War II anp Present-Day PLANES 


WITNESSES 


J. H. KINDELBERGER, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD, NORTH AMERICAN, 
AVIATION, INC. 

J. L. ATWOOD, PRESIDENT, NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 

LT. GEN. EDWIN W. RAWLINGS, DCS/COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. General Rawlings, we have some special witnesses 
before the committee this morning. Will you tell us something about 
them? 

General Rawuinecs. The other day I received word the committee 
would like to have Mr. Kindelberger appear as a representative of an 
individual manufacturer who knew something about the aircraft 
business in order to advise the committee of some of our problems, 
the background of aircraft production, and the changes that have 
taken place since the last war, what they are doing to try to hold costs 
down, why these things cost the prices they do, and so forth. 


BACKGROUND OF MESSRS. KINDELBERGER AND ATWOOD 


So that he might be identified, let me say that Mr. Kindelberger is 
chairman of the board of North American Aviation, Inc., at Engle- 
wood, Calif. 

Mr. Lee Atwood is with him, and Mr, Atwood is president of North 
American Aviation. 


WORLD WAR II RECORD OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC, 


I think it would be interesting for the record to tell you just a little 
of what they did during the last war. During the last war, North 
American produced at Englewood, Calif., what we called the P-51 


ma #& 


eh wet * ame wd x 
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fighter at that time, and the B-25 light bomber, and the T-6’s, 
which were training aircraft. They also operated a plant at Dallas, 
Tex., where they made the T-6, the F-51, and the B-24 heavy 
bomber. They also operated a plant at Kansas City, Kans., where 
they manufactured the B-25. 

It would be interesting, I believe, to know how many they did 
produce. They produced 42,000 aircraft during the period of the 
last war—15,500 T-6’s, 15,000 P-51’s, 10,500 B-25’s, 1,000 B-24’s. 
During this period, North American Aviation had one of the best 
production records of any of the aircraft producers. They always 
arrived at the top of the pile in production schedules, turning out the 
requirements of the service and with the highest level of efficiency as 
rated by the Aircraft Production Board, which I believe was the War 
Production Board at that time. 

I believe that gives the background of Mr. Kindelberger and Mr. 
Atwood who, previous to being president, was the chief engineer of 
North American Aviation. 


STATEMENT OF COST PROBLEM 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we are honored and pleased that you were 
able to accept our invitation to be present with this committee upon 
this occasion. 

I believe about 45 percent of the President’s $60 billion budget for 
the current fiscal year is for procurement. We are interested in 
economizing as far as we safely can in the utilization of manpower and 
in the procurement of hardware for the Military Establishment. 
After all, if we could make a 5-percent or a 10-percent reduction in the 
cost of these items and yet get a sufficiently suitable product, we 
would be saving billions of dollars for the taxpayers, particularly in 
the long run. 

Now, members of the committee in discussing this matter felt that 
outside adviee from industry would be helpful. There is no way to 
get the advice of disinterested people in industry, because all industry 
of large size is engaged in one way or another in the defense program. 
Most of the large industries of the country have contracts with. the 
Government. So there is a personal interest on the part of any 
industrialist who might come, upon our invitation, before this com- 
mittee. It is an inevitable situation, but we are all Americans and 
we are all working toward the same objective. 

Now, it seems to me that some of the costs of defense hardware are 
more or less outlandish; that something ought to be done; that if 
American industry is so smart, if we are worthy of all of these things 
that are being said about our capacity and industrial know-how, we 
ought to be smart enough to produce some of these things at much 
reduced cost to the taxpayer—if you get my point. So it seems to me 
that a fruitful field for exploration is this field of how we can do this 
job from the industrial standpoint at a lower dollar figure. It is 
important in the long run, since it will enable us to maintain a strong 
Military Establishment with less complaint from the taxpaying public 
and will conserve vital materials, manpower, and so forth. 

So it is upon such a premise that we have called you before us to 
advise with us across the table as Americans to Americans about a 
very important matter. 
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There is a great hue and cry that the Department of Defense is 
completely reckless in its expenditure of public funds; that military 
people do not care anything about the value of the dollar; that they 
fight wars and fight them succ essfully, but they have no great concern 
about saving dollars; that industry is anxious to gobble up all of the 
profits they 1 may make from it and the taxpayer is being taken for a 
merry ride. 

Based upon these observations which I have made, I hope you will 
enlighten us—I mean both of you—in a purely informal way with 
respect to the picture. 

Will you proceed? 


ANALYSIS OF COSTS 


Mr. Kinpe_BerGer. I am very appreciative of this opportunity, 
and | think perhaps our best approach is to take the thing we under- 
stand, which is an airplane which did the same job before, which did 
have, in World War II, an excellent production record as to cost and 
did also have an excellent record in the field as a fighter, that enjoys 
a substantial box score against the Messerschmidt 109 and other 
German airplanes which had the highest combat record of any fighter, 
and which also was by far the cheapest airplane built during the war. 

We can take this airplane (P-—51) for comparison with the F-86 
airplane doing today’s job under today’s conditions. 

1 shall first establish that there is a great difference, and why there 
is such a difference; then | shall attempt to show you what we are 
doing to make those airplanes as cheap as we possibly can by industry, 
ingenuity, and effort. 

I shal! be very happy at any time to go off in any direction you 
would like to direct me in answering questions as far as possible. 

Mr. Manon. Before you go into these cost comparisons, it would 
seem good to have a rough figure as to the cost of the P-51 and a 
rough figure as to the cost of the F—-86 which you are now making. 

Mr. Kinpe.perGcer. If I may, | could run just through this physi- 
cal comparison, as I have those comparisons following in a manner 
which would show costs as it fits into the picture. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. Taser. Before vou start, let me say we are faced with a terrific 
budget estimate for the construction of aircraft and related items, 
which runs for procurement alone, over-all, 1 would say, at least $12 
billion. Frankly, we on this committee cannot know too much about 
modern business operations and modern construction costs, but we do 
recognize that the spending of this amount of money in | year is going 
to require a burden on the taxpayers that is almost exhaustive. I am 
wondering if you could give us any idea of how things could be done 
so that we could get off with a smaller expenditure and still provide 
the things we have to have. 

Mr. KinpevperGer. Frankly, I cannot give you any idea of how 
many airplanes the country is going to need for this hypothetical 
defense picture, which can take al! sizes of figures, quantities, and 
oe The only thing I consider myself sufficiently informed of is 

to discuss with vou the modern airplane compared with the best we 
have from World War IL and why there is an increment of cost, what 
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that consists of and what is being done about it to reduce it. I can 
tell you only what our company, as representative of the industry, is 
doing. I do not intend to tell you, because I cannot, what every 
company is doing, but I think: you will find our company is a cross 
section in this field. 1 can tell you what we are doing, how we: are 
doing things to produce a fantastically complicated item at a minimum 
of expenditure to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Taper. Go ahead and tell us that. 

Mr. KinpELBERGER. I would like first to work from these pictures, 
because it is so much easier for you to see what I am talking about if 
you look at these. 

In the first place, we built the P-51’s, the Mustangs. They were the 
top all-around fighter in World War II. We are now building the 
F—86, which is in the same category today. It seems to me the 
simplest way to give you some basis for a full understanding of the 
World War II picture would be to draw a comparison between the 
P-51 and the F-—86. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taner. Thank you very much. It has been very interesting, 
and this document you brought us has been interesting. I guess it is 
a good thing to have an idea of how that job is done and what it is. 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Will you give us some examples of the cost of the 
so-called skin mill and the drivmatic riveter and the Hufford stretcher? 
Mr. KinpELBERGER. The skin mill will cost $150,000 apiece, in- 


stalled. It is essentially a planer bed with a miller device above it, 
and a lot of the cost goes into the electronic controls. You can mill 
the large areas into narrow limits. 

The drivmatic riveter will punch holes, put the rivet in and head 
it over, and it costs about $25,000. 

The Hufford stretcher is necessary to form the sheets to fuselages, 
ducts, and things of that nature. It costs about $250,000. 

Hydraulic presses will run up as high as. $500,000 

All of these types of machines are necessary. We did not use these 
machines in World War II. When we did it was on a very small 
scale, so that the facilities which are now being expandea are being 
expanded at a much greater expense than we used to think about, 
because these machines are actually necessary and very expensive 
per unit. 

This chart [indicating] shows a part of our testing laboratory; in 
fact, it is just a small cross section. The picture shows a structural 
test laboratory where we simulate the flight loads on an actual air- 
plane. In spite of the remarkable accuracy that engineering has 
achieved, we do conduct these tests, which means that we test an 
airplane in five, six, or seven different conditions. If we get a failure 
we have to stop, repair the failure, and proceed until we prove by 
actual structural tests that the airplane is sufficiently strong to 
undergo the loads to which it will be subjected in flight. 

This device [indicating] is a high altitude test chamber. In that 
chamber we go up to 65,000 feet altitude by evacuating the chamber. 


84328—51—-pt. 4 46 
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We can reduce the temperature in that chamber to minus 90 degrees, 
which simulates the condition at very high altitudes. In that we 
test many of our component parts of the airplane to prove them 
before we put them into the airplane and fly it, such as instruments, 
heating and ventilating systems, cockpit closures, and all that type 
of thing. They are run through a chamber such as this. 

Over here [indicating] we show a low-speed wind tunnel where we 
test our planes for that first echelon of flight which is landing and take- 
off and flying up to the higher speeds of, say, 400 miles an hour. 

In fact, this tunnel will test at 325 miles an hour, which carries 
them through the low-range speeds very well. 

Another tunnel we have designed and built is this one [indicating], 
which will go up to 3,800 miles per hour. It is a copy of a principle 
devised by the Germans and which has been greatly improved in this 
operation. This is in continuous operation for high-speed studies of 
airplanes, missiles, and things of that nature. 

We have also contributed, along with some other west coast com- 
panies, a very considerable sum for the cooperative operation of the 
wind tunnel at California Tech. It is owned by these companies. 
They put their money into it. They are now rebuilding it for the 
higher speeds. It is operated by Cal Tech as a cooperative effort, 
and McDonald, of St. Louis; Consolidated; Douglas; Lockheed; and 
North American are in there. All of us get the use of that tunnel on a 
time schedule for the transonic range and the higher speed ranges. 
It has proven to be a very good arrangement. 

You gentlemen may ask why the NACA does not do this. NACA 
does not do the work on the application of a principle to an actual 
device. That is our job. We must have the facilities. Further- 


more, if an airplane is in trouble and they are always in trouble; we 
are always out in the far edge of human knowledge in our efforts to 
do something; and we have to run a test tonight, we cannot wait for 
the NACA to get around to it, because it may take them a year and 
a half to run it. 

It is necessary that every company have these facilities, and they 
have a highly trained staff of people running them. 


COMPARISON OF P-51 AND F-86 


I will try to give you a more detailed comparison of these airplanes. 

The P—51 had a combat weight of 9,430 pounds. The F-86, 13,885 
pounds, about one and a half times greater. 

But here [indicating] is where the important thing comes in. Here 
is where things start to happen. At high altitudes the maximum 
thrust horsepower of the P-51 was 1,461. The F-86’s thrust horse- 
power is 10,400. 

Mr. Manon. Is that public information? 

Mr. KInpDELBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is known to the world? 

Mr. KinpeLBerGER. Everybody knows that. 
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The maximum speed of the P-51 is 440 miles per hour; for the 
F-86, 671 miles per hour. That is a known figure. Actually, the 
published speed of this test, when we broke the world’s speed record 3 
years ago, was 671 miles an hour, or one and a half times the speed 
of the P-51. 

You bave a maximum altitude of 36,491 feet for the P—51 against 
50,000 for the F-86, or one and a third times greater. You can see 
how you are starting to build up complications and expense as you 
build up speed and altitude. That is what you are paying for. 

Mr. Manon. Even so, the P-51 constructed now under present-day 
costs would be much more expensive than it was when it was con- 
structed? 

Mr. KinpeLBERGER. Very much so. I will show you the elements 
that will produce that. 

Now, we are getting down to the things that I want to show you, 
I do not believe that you can get a proper understanding of this cost 
without an understanding of what we are talking about. That is the 
reason I have asked you to bear with me while I have tried to show 
vou the differences between our fundamental P—51 and our present 

~86, so that when you think of dollars you can see these pictures in 
your mind and know where some of the dollars are going. 


GOVERNMENT FUNISHED PARTS 


Now, when we speak of airframe weight, the airframe weight of the 
airplane itself less the engine and what is known as GFP, the stuff 
that the Government furnishes. It is the basic airframe weight of 
the airplane as built by the manufacturer, not including those things 
that the Government furnishes. 

Mr. Manon. What does the Government furnish? 

Mr. KinpELBERGER. The Government furnishes us an engine, 
certain instruments, some of the electronic gear, wheels, and tires. 

You see, ip order to avoid an individual contractor dealing with 
Sperry and another individual contractor dealing with Sperry on the 
same order, or going to Bendix or 25 different contractors for the same 
wheels, thereby complicating matters, or on the engine, it has been 
customary since I can remember—and I can remember too long; I 
have been in the game for thirty-some-odd years now—for the Gev- 
ernment to purchase those things and furnish them to the airplane 
contractor for installation, adjustment, and test. So the airframe 
weight brings you to a comparable position. 


COST COMPARISON CHART-—DAY FIGHTERS 


Now, I am trying here to give you some comparisons. I would 
like first to show a chart entitled ‘‘Cost Comparison, P—51 Versus 
the F-86 Day Fighter.” 

Mr. Manon. We will insert that table in the record at this point. 
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(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Cost comparison, P-51 versus F-86 day fighter 





High-rate production 


lp. 51 aetuall 1 F-86 esti- 
| unit cost leny unit 
first aap | “00meir | cost f.00D 
ae we ships 6,001-| iships 6,001- 
| 10. 000, sone 10,000, 1951 


P-51 actual] F-86 actual 
| unit cost 
first 620 

airframes, 
|} 1941-42 


i Low-rate aanacoee 
| 
| 
| 


unit cost 


Airframe weight (pounds) 
Engineering hours 

Cost per hour. 
Engineering cost. - 
Tooling hours 


6, 801 
3, 368 
$4. 20 


$14, 146 | 


| 4,646 | 


82 
$2. 20 


$isl | 


7, 400 
190 
$5. 20 
$ORS 


3, 587 203 | 363 
$4.06 | $3. 45 | $5. 42 
$14, 576 | $700 $1, 965 
7, 838 | 2,354 4, 600 


Cost per hour 
Tooling cost 7 
Factory labor (hours) _- 
Labor rate - $1.14 $1. 80 
Factory labor , ‘ $2, 683 | $8, 280) 
Burden rate (percent) 4 | oO | 2 126 135 
Burden - $ $3, 377 | $11,178 
Material _ - $7, 176 $25, 543 
Total airframe cost (less G and A and profit) $26, $14, 117 $47, 954 
Elapsed time (months) 5 | j j 10 
Production rate (units per day) , ‘ x) 


Now, this column shows the low production rate, the first column, 
and it shows the actual unit cost of the first 620 airframes we built 
on the Mustang in the 1941-42 period, against the actual unit cost 
of the F-86, the simple type, in the period 1948-50. 

The airframe w eight which you see is a little over 4,000 pounds 
for the P-51 and almost 7,000 pounds for F-86. 

The engineering hours per unit were 414 for the P-51 and 3,368 
for the F-86. 

Here is where things start to show up. 

Our engineering in those days cost $1.69 an hour. In 1948-50 it 
was $4.20 an hour. So the engineering costs alone on the P—51 were 
$698 as against $14,146 per plane for the F—86 in the same quantity. 

The tooling hours follow the same pattern. So your tooling cost 
per plane on the P—51 was $2,044, as against $14,576 for the F—86. 

You cannot build these F-86 airplanes without elaborate tooling. 
Your accuracy has to be so much greater that it requires a much 
more intricate tooling system. 

The factory-labor hours for the P—51, 7,375, 

The labor rate, incidentally, was 87 Sit 
later period for the F—86, $1.50 


and for F—86, 17,838. 
ae the P—51 and in the 


EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY 

Mr. SuHepparp. At that point, there has been considerable discus- 
sion about the actual physical exertion, man-hour-wise, and I would 
like to ask your opinion about it. 

Mr. KinpDELBERGER. I do not see any difference. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is not a question of the individual output entering 
into that, comparatively speaking? 

Mr. Kinpevpercer. | do not believe there is much 
between the way people work now and the way they 


difference 
worked when 
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we built these. It is the supervision, the tooling and supply that is 
the most important. In other words, if you can keep the work in 
front of a man at the right flow and at the right time, he will go ahead 
and work. If you do not bave a piece of work there for him, he will 
play, and when he plays someone else will play, so your management 
control and shop control and supervision are all- -important. 

The burden rate is 90 percent for the P—51 and 122 percent for the 
F-86. I will go into that as a separate operation. The burden 
amounts to $5,823 for the P—51 as against $32,760 for the RF-86. 

Mr. Sikes. What do you mean by the burden rate? 

Mr. KinpeELBercer. The burden rate is the overhead operation, 
the thing that pays for the light, heat, supervision, small tools that 
are expendable, soap for the hands, toilet paper, towels, and a million 
things. 

The total cost of the P-51 is $26,741 as against $121,132 for the 
F-86. The F-86’s are averaging one a day and the P-51 four a day. 

That is a direct comparable set of figures because they are both day 
fighters. They are produced here in exactly the same quantity and 
these are actual figures. I would not swear that these are correct 
to the last decimal point, because I have pulled these figures together 
in a hurry for you, but I think they are within two or three percentage 
points everywhere. 

In.order to go one step further, what happens in large production? 
The second two columns show the high-rate production. Column 3 
on this chart shows the actual unit cost of 4,000 airframes, ships 6,001 
to 10,000. These were the last of the P-51’s produced in Englewood. 
We also built these in Dallas, about 5,000. Dallas, incidentally, beat 
Englewood a little bit. 

Mr. Manon. That is to be expected when you compare Texas and 
California. 

Mr. KinpeLserGer. Now, this Mustang P-51 has come up to 
4,646 pounds in 1944. The F-86 has jumped from 6,801 pounds in 
1948-50 to 7,400 in 1951. 

On this large quantity we were down to 82 hours of engineering per 
airframe for the Mustang and then we were doing 20 a day. On the 
F-86—and this is estimated—we have projected. this, but have not 
built this many, but our projections from experience on a curve are 
pretty good, we bid on them that way, and it runs to 190 hours of 
engineering in 1951. 

Here is a point that I would like to make. By 1944, the engineering 
costs per hour had gone from $1.69 in 1941-42 to $2.20, and for the 
F-86, it has gone from $4.20 in 1948-50 to $5.20 in 1951. 

That additional cost of engineering per hour is very largely due to 
the fact that we are no longer able to use just a run-of-the-mine 
draftsman in the way of a hand. We have very highly trained 
scientists and engineers of very high quality to do this type of work. 
That figure includes engineering overhead also. In other words, 
engineering carries its own overhead. It runs about 89 percent for 
the engineering department, and that is their blueprint paper, house- 
keeping, and travel and all of that. 

As a matter of interest, gentlemen, we cover the production area 
of our factory every month with blueprints. We produce 2,500,000 
square feet of blueprint per month. 
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The tooling hours, for the high production rate, 203 for the Mus- 
tang and 363 for the F—86, projected. In comparison to the weight 
we are not doing badly. 

Cost per hour for the tooling, $3.45 for the Mustang and $5.42 for 
the F—86, projected. 

Tooling costs, $700 for the Mustang and $1,965 for the F-—86, 
projected. 

Factory labor hours, 2,354 for the P-51; 4,600 for the F-86, 
projected. 

The labor rate, $1.14 by 1944 for the P-51; $1.80 for the F-86, 
projected. 

The factory labor is $2,683 in 1944 for the P—51, and $8,280 for the 
F-86, projected. 

The burden for the P-51, 1944, is 126 percent, and for the F-86, 
projected, 135 percent. 

The material costs are quite an important thing. It is $7,176 for 
the F—51 in 1944 and $25,543 for the F—86 in 1951, projected. That 
is the raw material—castings for your sheets, bolts, nuts, and things of 
that nature, hydraulic pumps, gears, landing gear, things that we pur- 
chase by subcontract. 

There is the second type of fighter necessary today. This is a per- 
fect direct comparison that we have seen. 

I am now going to show you a direct comparison again, but of a 
different airplane designed out of the same airplane to do this specific 
job of high-altitude intercept all-weather fighting. 


COST COMPARISON CHART, DAY-ALL-WEATHER FIGHTER 


I would like to show you this chart entitled, ‘‘P—51 day fighter vs. 
F-86 all-weather.”’ 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the table in the record at this point. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Cost comparison P-51 day fighter versus F—86 all weather 





P-51 actual F-86 esti- 
united cost | mated unit 
first 620 cost first 620 
airframes airframes 
1941-42 1951-52 





Airframe weight—pounds 4, 268 
Engineering, hours 414 
Cost per hour $1. 69 
Engineering cost $698 
Tooling, hours ; 877 
Cost per hour $2. 33 
Tooling cost ‘ 

Factory labor, hours 
Labor rate 

Factory labor 





Total airframe cost less G & A and profit 
Radar and rocket fire control and navigation equipment 











NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, Inc. 
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Mr. Kinpevsercer. The figures again on the F-86 are estimated 
because we have built only a few of these. We cannot give you actual 
figures on them. The figures for the P—51 for 1941-42 are the exact 
same figures that I showed you on the first chart. The airframes are 
in the same quantity. We estimate that in building F—86’s in 1951 
and 1952 with an airframe weight of 8,137 pounds as against 4,268 for 
the P—51 we will run to $179,309 for the F—86 as compared to $26,741 
for the P-51. The $179,309 does not include radar and rocket fire 
control and navigation equipment in the amount of $77,500, which, 
on the later construction contracts, is being furnished to us. 

You will notice again that engineering costs go from $1.69 to $6.04 
for 1952 estimated for the F—86. 

Your tooling cost goes from $2,044 in 1941-42 for the P—51 to $23,425 
for the F—86, projected. 

Your factory labor hours, 7,375 for the P-51, 1941-42, to 22,713 for 
the F-86, projected. 


RECONCILIATION OF AIRFRAME AND TOTAL AIRCRAFT COST 


Mr. Manon. Will you reconcile these figures you are giving us with 
the over-all cost of an all-weather fighter to the Government of about 
$900,000? 

Mr. KInpDELBERGER. I do not believe we will run that high; but I 
do not have the figure. 

Mr. Manon. Perhaps General Rawlings can help us. 

Mr. KinDELBERGER. That cost includes spare parts, spare engines, 
and this does not include the original engine. The Government 
furnishes that, the engine and the engine spares. 

General Rawuines. The fly-away cost in a quantity of blank is 
estimated at $344,824 for the F-86D. 

Mr. Manon. That is the all-weather plane? 

General Rawuines. The fly-away, all-weather. 

Mr. Ritey. What do you mean by “fly-away’’? 

General Rawuincs. The fly-away cost would include these costs, 
plus the Government-furnished equipment which is actually put in 
the airplane, so that would be the cost of the airplane when you fly 
it away from the factory. It does not include the spare parts and the 
ground handling equipment, and so forth. 

Mr. SHepparpD. That is operational? 

General Rawuines. Yes. 

Mr. KInpDELBERGER. It is an operating airplane. 

General Rawuines. And-you add to that 

Mr. Rivey. Is that with everything on it? 

General Rawuinos. All the equipment on it. 

Mr. Manon. And ready to fight? 

General Rawuines. Ready to fight. Our program cost, which 
includes your GFP, spare parts, and so forth, is $624,682. 

Mr. Manon. That is the total cost? 

General Rawuincs. That is the total. We are still talking on the 
basis of the blank number of aircraft. As you can see from his figures 
here, they are based on 620, and that is a different quantity. 

Mr. KINDELBERGER. I just wanted to make the figures comparable 
with what we talked about before. 
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General Rawuineos. In the budget that you are looking at we have 
a blank number of the D’s, but your program cost is $624,682, which 
includes these costs, plus all the Government-furnished equipment 
that goes into the airplane, such as your radio, the electronic gear, 
and so forth, and the spare parts and the special handling equipment 
that goes with each airplane. 

Mr. Manon. Where did I get the $900,000 figure? 

General Rawurnes. This is a single-place fighter. It is a sort of 
all-weather interim fighter. The other one is the one that runs into 
the higher figure. 


INCREASE IN ENGINEERING COMPLEXITY 


. 


Mr. Kinpev_perGer. In this next chart entitled “Increased Engi- 
neering Personnel”? we can compare the complexity of the P—51 and 
the F-86D. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert the table in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Increased engineering persennel resulting from design complexity 


P-51, 1940, | F-86D, 1951, 
|} personnel | personnel 
| required to | required to 
| complete | complete 
| initial design | initial design 


po Eee ae ee ee ee ates et os esis Sek ee 3 | 
Thermodynamics “Sere genre re ae ye ee 0 | 
Wind tunnel -_- . : ‘ PPR ASE £ 8 | 
Vibration and flutter rf sth cagetdceeee | 0 | 
Stress analysis ! , 

Flight test. 

Research. - -_- 

Drafting 

Other. -_-.-__- 


Total 


1 P-51 required designing to 15 flight conditions; F-86 required designing to 45 flight conditions. 


Mr. KinDELBERGER. This chart shows the personnel required 
complete the initial design of the P-51, 1940, and the personnel 
required to complete the initial design of the F—-86D, 1951. 

An interesting thing is that at first we did not have any thermo- 
dynamics design and now we have 12 personnel for that. 

Flight test, 4 against 136. Research, none against 32. 


ENGINEERING TIME REQUIREMENTS 
Now, I would like to go to another chart entitled “Engineering 


time required.”’ ; 
Mr. Manon. We will insert this chart in the record at this point. 


Baarreiare Par wPe 6 tm 6k semis erm 
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(The chart referred to is as follows:) 








Engineering time required, direct engineering, man-hours! 


F-86D Net increase 





























I ie ie et. ee gee ha 600 | 72,520 | 12 times. 
Wind tunnel. ..__-_- 2, 077 | 42,006 | 21 times. 
Stress 2,985 | 116,075 | 38 times. 
Detail design. - 34, 963 640,381 | 18 times. 
EE SOR pees Seer ee Pea rer oe 725 84,817 | 120 times. 
Research None | 66, 512 |_. 
Miscellaneous 530 | 109, 681 | 200 times. 
Total hours 41, 880 1, 131, 992 | 27 times. 
Number of drawings........-....- 1, 100 6, 572 | 6 times. 















1 To first flight. 





Mr. Kinpe.sercer. I| will make a quick comparison, in this chart 
showing the P-51 against the F-86D. 

The F-86D has engineering 12 times the P-51; wind tunnel, 21 
times; stress, 38 times; detail design, 18 times; flight test, 120 times; 
and miscellaneous, 200 times. 

I also pointed out before, and | will repeat, the quality of this 
engineering is very much higher. 


FACTORY LABOR COSTS 









Now, I have another chart entitled “Factory Labor Costs.” 
Mr. Manon. We will insert the table in the record at this point. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


FACTORY LABOR COST 
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PAID HOLIDAYS, REST PERIODS, AND COMPANY'S SHARE EMPLOYEE BEING PAID FOR MORE THAN 7 WEEKS 
OF INSURANCE AND SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS. NOT WORKED. 
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Mr. Kinpe.sercer. This chart goes into something that I think 
we all understand. 

In 1940 we had an average direct labor cost in the plant of 75 cents. 
It has progressively gone up until now at this moment it is just $1.75, 
with more in the offing, as we kfiow. We are estimating $1.80 for 
our next echelon, which is right in our laps. 

An important thing we must look at is the shaded area of costs; 
fringe benefits. 

It has been the habit of the War Stabilization Board, and other 
places, that when they wanted to keep down inflation they would not 
give a raise but would provide fringe benefits. I am not arguing about 
fringe benefits. I think they are wonderful, and I think vacations 
are wonderful, and health insurance, and so forth, but I want you to 
know that they do become elements of cost. 

Mr. Manon. I think the table is patent. 

Mr. Kinpevsercer. This is not even a correct statement, gentle- 
men, but the actual time off now represents 6 weeks a year over what 
it was in 1940. 

In 1940 we did not have any holidays. We did not have vacation 
and we did not have sick leave or rest periods. The rest periods were 
initiated during the war when we were working with a lot of women, 
old folks, and what not. It was necessary. We had a 10-minute 
break in the morning and 10-minute break in the afternoon. Having 
shut down, the people would sit down and breathe. 

Like anything else, once they get used to something, it is always 
there. We have now—10 minutes in the morning and 10 minutes in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Manon. Is it a good thing and does it not promote efficiency 
in production? 

Mr. KinpeELBERGER. I have heard it argued by people violently 
both ways, just how good it is and how bad. It is not 10 minutes; 
it is 15 minutes, because on the average it takes 2% minutes to get 
ready to start the rest and 2 minutes to get ready to stop. And that 
is in spite of the best supervision in the world, and that can be deter- 
mined very accurately by putting meters on the machines. Your 
power load will show a curve of how much people are woking, so if 
you get 15 minutes off in the morning and 15 minutes off in the after- 
noon, that is a half hour a day. On the basis of their working 240 
days a.year, that is 120 hours a year, or three 40-hour weeks. Your 
six paid holidays is 1 week, plus a day. Two weeks’ vacation and 
1 week sick leave is 3 more weeks, so there is a total of 7 weeks plus 
a day for which people are paid and for which they do no work in 
return. But the cost of that goes into our present costs. 

I cannot say that they are bad; I just say that they are expensive. 

Now, I would like to show you a chart here on subcontracts, and 
the greater scope of subcontracts. We are subcontracting to take up 
the slack in other operations, to broaden our base and enable us to 
go ahead faster, and we are subcontracting because it is the proper 
and efficient thing to do from all angles except cost. It is expensive. 
It costs us 220 hours per unit over what it would cost us to do it 
ourselves. 

Now, this chart [indicating] shows a comparison of material costs 
which I will not elaborate on because I think you can read it. 
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OVERHEAD BURDEN 


Here is a chart that shows the breakdown of our burden. 
Mr. Manon. We will insert this chart in the record at this point, 
(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Burden—factory burden was 70 to 90 percent of direct labor cost in 1941-42; factory 
burden today is 135 to 145 percent of direct labor cost—typical composition 
































Percent of direct labor cost 
1941-42 1951 
Supporting labor: 

PRESUME MIO BOUVIER ow. ooo nk cn ne concn nececewecenee 8.5 9.5 
Planning and production control. ............-.....-..2.2-.---22-2 2-2. 8.4 16.8 
Qeaity I ak an inm nelindnna 8.8 14.8 
Mee preemoenn Gin PAMNNONE SS. 8 se ee. 3.7 4.1 
ne  scpepnancn 1.4 2.3 
ERB i ogi de AN nal Se I > Snell WER files 3.0 4.2 
Education and training..__._...____- tbh Aoknte thas ynnpp sn wacns a 1.0 
Vacation, sick leave, holidays, union, etc. _...................-.-..--__.- 1.4 10.8 
a ONS ESS ARE TS COTE EE See eres 2.0 
ES OI FTE EOE EE a .3 
i dle REE PRAT LPP Sip EEE lh 1.7 
I 6 te SL Ash a dabian cat ncn luke es secbeden ea | 3 
a a FOR CIE RE Sy ESE OREEES 7 Ae eae nee ae eee 12.4 18. 143.3 
I a0 O Eg as 202 is ee ee Sug can ua nc ce ckepeananaeenenace 1.2 
ET SREP REE = ieee TG es RS geese op a ae, © ae apr ea 9 
a ETS SRE Ria eR IR a ies, Ul a a carat 9 
Material procurement and handling. __.._._..........-.--.--22--2 2 eee } 6.6 
is nse ANE de Re EE ace = kA Ob ci he Oo aul 47.8 81.6 

| 
Maintenance, repairs, rearrangement, wages and materials__..........._____- 8.6 21.7 

ce, services, and expenses: | 
nsurance and taxes on wages and salaries___.......__......---_..--__-- | 4.0 9.2 
RSE TS PE aS Pe ees aes Se ogee e cee mee eer eee | 12.9 12.8 
SS SS EERE AN Te, 22 2.3 
ET VES As Sp RE RS) LEE SAR ar Re Cee ee } 2.4 2.9 
SRT CRY ea TREY hp | ARGS, ae I eT SPREE easy NN Sn } 2 2.7 
, ehh ehh eee «bint eg ah pT MAES te) aie P aR, Dera ce et areas ae | L.1 2.5 
Telegraph, telephone, and postage._..................-..--..--..---.--- | 3 1.3 
On I, SEO Oo cr tcmcdandaccncnwenseces Seite | 3.6 2.1 
, | ES ERP ERD Sees see ES AME ee RS ee even TN Cee: cera eee 26.8 35.8 
eS EE ahs a NOV oe Pe ae oe eS IO Se eee POE | 83.2 139. 1 








Suitable control increases burden but reduces total cost. North American Aviation, Inc. 


Mr. Kinpe.Bercer. The factory burden was 70 to 90 percent of 
direct labor cost in 1941-42 and today it is 135 to 145 percent of direct 
labor cost, and that is very easily explained. 

Planning and production control has gone from 8 burden points 
to 16; doubled. Why? We are now ree, * te 250,000 shop orders in 
the plants with spares and everything else, and we are having much 
better control, which results in lower labor costs. In other words, 
suitable control increases the burden but reduces the total cost. 
Always remember that. 

This chart [indicating] will show you the decrease in our factory 
labor hours. This line was the World War II industry production 
rate for the fighter force. This was compiled by the War Production 
Board on all the fighters built in the various plants by the various 
contractors during the war, and this line [indicating] represents the 
average. 

This chart is a logarithmic chart. This represents 1 hour, here 2 
hours, 3, and 4. Here is 100 airplanes, here is 1,000, and here 10,000, 
so you can see how the chart is made. 
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The P-51 has always been the outstanding example of an efficient 
production. You can see how far we were below the industry average 
in this area, and that is actual. Here [indicating] is our first F—-86A 
group, which is only 35 airplanes. Then we had a change point. 
Every time you have a change point up she goes. It throws everything 
out of gear; just look at that. With that complicated airplane with 
all the things that I have told you here, at 500 airplanes we were almost 
at the point we reached on the Mustang, per hours per pound. 

Now, hours per pound is the only measure that is any good in 
comparing the efficiency of manufacture---how many pounds of 
airframe you can produce per hour of direct labor. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Krnpe_sercer. Now, | would like to assure you that in spite 
of the complications there has been a very decided effort made on 
the part of industry to keep the dollars down. We are conscious of the 
dollars. In fact, we are spending our own dollars. 


BACKLOG OF UNDELIVERED AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. What are your outstanding contracts for undelivered 
aircraft? 

Mr. Kinpe._sperGer. At the present time, we are building the 
F-86E in Englewood, at a rate of —— amonth. They are being 
built at a rate of —— a month now because of the availability of 
engines and other equipment. 

On the F-86D’s, which are the all-weather version, we are merely 
starting on them. We are just scratching the surface. 

Mr. Manon. We are not so much interested now in vour delivery 
rate because we have been given the delivery rate by the Air Force. 
I am interested in the undelivered aircraft for which you have agreed 
to deliver to the Air Force. 

Mr. Kinpe.serGeEr. I did not bring one of our composite schedules. 

General Rawuinas. I have the schedules, but I do not have the 
quantities of undelivered aircraft. We are preparing a table, Mr. 
Chairman, because I believe the committee asked for it, that will 
reconcile the total undelivered aircraft and obligated but unexpended 
dollars, and that will give you the over-all story. 

Mr. Arwoop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Now, the over-all cost to the Government of these 
deliveries about which you have just spoken off the record would be in 
the range of what figure? 

Mr. Atwoop. Our backlog is something like $700,000,000 of un- 
delivered aircraft. It has not all been formalized. 

Mr. Manon. That would include both Navy and Air Force? 

Mr. Arwoop. Yes. 

LABOR UTILIZATION 


Mr. Manon. Is there any way to produce these airplanes at less 
cost? Of course, when you increase the number you increase the cost 
in some respects. If you gain experience vou decrease the cost if 
you do not have to offset that by adding new gadgets. How many 
people are working, civilians, in your factories in all locations? 

Mr. Arwoop. About 28,000 people right at this time. 
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Mr. Manon. You have given us some idea of the wages that these 
people draw. Would there be some way of making a management 
study of vour labor utilization and eliminate thousands of workers 
and yet get the same production? In other words, is there any element 
of hoarding of labor here and there? Is there an area for saving 
there? Will vou discuss that? 

Mr. Arwoop. Sir, it is a terrific subject. It goes to the very heart 
of everything we have learned and iried to do for the last 20 or 30 
years in building aircraft. 

To begin with, | might mention the fact we do have incentive con- 
tracts for all these aircraft. When the initial prices are negotiated, 
those are then placed on a target price contract basis with a benefit to 
the corporation for saving money and a penalty to the corporation 
if the costs go up. In other words, that sliding scale works throughout 
quite a band of possible cost evolutions in the production of these 
aircraft. 

So | would like for you to know that most aircraft in production 
these days are on that basis, and the incentive is de finitely there. I 
do not believe there is any possibility or great possibility, of making a 
significant change in our manning schedules and manning tables. 

Our experience and our projections are adequate to indicate we are 
not going to do much in the way of broad reductions in our require- 
ments, 


QUALITY OBJECTIVE 


Mr. Manon. If you were sitting on this side of the table as a 
Member of Congress, representing the impatient taxpayer who com- 
plains that costs are too high and that waste is prevalent, what would 
you do in regard to the high cost of aircraft? 

Mr. Arwoop. I would get all the information I could. We cannot 
scratch the surface in 2 hours here, but if I could I would like to say one 
word about the quality problem we have in aeronautical equipment. 
Most production, with a certain degree of utility, is for a special pur- 
pose. You make a uniform. There is no sense in raising the quality 
after you reach a certain point. It would be uneconomical and foclish 
to do so. 

However, in airplanes, we have no limit to the quality objective from 
a performance point of view. We do not know what the boys are 
going to have to compete with when they go into battle, and we are 
very apprehensive at all times they will come up against superior 
enemy aircraft, and when air security is lost we are all going to be in a 
very bad spot. 

Now, improvement in quality means continuous innovations. 
That means experiment and experiment means cut and try. It means 
rejection of ideas as well as acceptance and incorporation of these new 
ideas Thi at involves laboratory work, calculations, and developments 
of all kinds. It means, further, as soon as something works better, 
it should be incorporated, and we do not wait. 

If we wait we are asking for trouble, we are asking for trouble when 
these planes go into competition, and consequently we cannot stop 
at any point. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot substitute cheaper materials or reduce the 
gadgets installed. 
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Mr. Arwoop. No; we cannot do it in justification to the military 
necessity. . 

Mr. Manon. All right, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Basically I can resolve the situation as far as I am 
concerned rather rapidly. Technically and mechanically the flow 
that you have delineated here with your charts does express your 
views and conclusions, and is indicative of the necessity that is under- 
standable by anyone who wishes to follow through on it. 


PROFITS IN AIRPLANE INDUSTRY 


There has been considerable discussion from time to time about 
the so-called unconscionable profits that industry is receiving out of 
the expansion program. I do not want, gentlemen, to go into com- 
petitive ramifications that might embarrass you, but to the degree 
you feel that you would be justified, Mr. Kindelberger, in commenting 
upon that subject I think it would be interesting. 

Mr. KinpevserGer. The profit in the aircraft industry is the 
lowest in the world. Generally I think statistics will show that. 

In 1939 we did under $30,000,000 worth of business, and we had 
$7,000,000 worth of profit after taxes. 

In 1950 we did some $130,000,000 worth of business, and we had 
around $8,000,000 profit. 

In 1951 we will do probably $150,000,000 to $155,000,000 worth 
of business, and we will have less than $8,000,000 profit. 


INFLATION 


Mr. SuHepparD. One more question, and I am done. Testimony 
before this committee from several sources of procurement has pro- 
duced factual answers to the effect that out of every $10 billion we 
appr priate for military procurement we are losing $2 billion due to 
present-day inflation. 

I do not know this applies across the board proportionately to the 
aviation industry, but apparently it would apply to some degree. 

Mr. KinpEeLBerGeER. I think it would apply generally. I hate to 
say that this is microscopically accurate, but I think as a general term 
there has been somewhere between 10 and 15 percent over-all increase 
in all costs, which bas resulted in price of everything else going up 
that much which have occurred in the last year. 

Mr. Suepparp. Obviously the necessary effect would be that if 
there is to be a reduction or dollar loss in the field of military procure- 
ments as it applies across the board, there will have to be a tighter 
control operation put into effect, tighter control on all of our economy 
across the board, because I think anybody who is familiar with the 
economic composition of the Nation will agree that we cannot control 
one factor and not control all of them because of their close relation- 
ship. 

Mr. KinpDELBERGER. I think that isright. Nobody can argue very 
well with the idea that controls are necessary, but almost anybody can 
argue on the detail of any control. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Of course, that becomes a personal concept, and 
inevitably is predicated upon the relationship of the individual to the 
effect insofar as it pertains to his welfare. 

Mr. Krinpevsercer. That is right. 

Mr. Srepparp. If we are going to figure the sources of income 
within this Nation and try to function within that bracket, obviously 
we have to consider the total in order to come out with an end result 
that is going to be reasonably satisfactory, is that true? 

Mr. KInDELBERGER. That is right. 

Mr. Suerparp. I think on the average that most industrialists 
recognize that condition. 

Mr. KinpDELBERGER. We have had no argument with the principle, 
because speaking about beating down costs that is our daily effort. 
That is our purpose in life, to cut costs down. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You gentlemen are in the business world, and you 
have been in it for many years. But obviously, if we have lost 
$2 billion out of every $10 billion due to an inflated condition we have 
to go to the source of revenue or income from taxes and revise that 
if we are going to meet military requirement if that requirement is 
proper and justified in its concept. So, it seems to me from an 
economic point of view that the two things are so closely related that 
the average person would be very much interested because that is 
the crux of the matter, is that true? 

Mr. KinpeEvBerGER. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have no further comment. 

Mr. Sixes. I am sure the committee has benefited materially from 
your testimony. It has been highly informative. 

Mr. KrypevserGer. Thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. I have one question. How soon do you anticipate the 
development of guided missiles to the point that combat air flight as 
we now know it may become impractical? That definitely is within 
the realm of possibility. 

Mr. Krinpe_percer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. I want a definite answer, based on present predict- 
ability. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. KINDELBERGER. Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Srkes. Yes, it does answer my question. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. I want to thank you, sir, for a very fine presentation. 


USE OF FACILITIES OF NACA 


I have only one question. Do you use the facilities of NACA in 
any of your research? 

Mr. KInDELBERGER. Yes; we do. We use the results of their 
endeavor a great deal. Take the Mustang, for instance. The 
NACA had produced experimentally, a highly experimental device 
called the laminar flow wing. They had not been able to make it 
operate on a full scale. A smart youngster out of the plant went 
through what they had done, and by means of a purely mathematical 
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solution evolved this wing. That was the fundamental reason whv 
the Mustang could whip the ME-109. They are doing the basic, 
fundamental research rather than the applied research. We do the 
applied research and development. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Am I correct in assuming, Mr. Kindelberger, 
that the estimated unit costs you have given us at so-called high-rate 
production would be the minimum unit costs that you can foresee, 
or is it possible that you would achieve still lower costs as you go 
along? 

Mr. KinpeLpercer. [| think they are reasonable figures, sir. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. That is your best guess of the minimum? 

Mr. KinpELBeRGER. It is our best possible estimate that we can 
make. 

As far as achieving lower costs is concerned, as I said before, that is 
our primary function in life, to achieve lower costs by better utiliza- 
tion of tools, better management controls, better purchasing controls 
and all of those things. We have had for vears what we call methods 
development staffed by industrial engineers. Their job is to produce 
cheaper methods to do things. That is their function in life. They 
go on trips around the country regularly and look at everybody else’s 
factory to see if somebody has a smart idea we have not thought of. 

Also, this aircraft industry is a highly competitive industry, a cut- 
throat industry where they are all after business, but there is a sur- 
prisingly large interchange of information on how to do things cheaper. 
I have never asked any company for any information that I have not 
gotten, nor have I ever refused anybody information. 


INCENTIVE PROVISIONS IN CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. | did not understand what Mr. Atwood said 
about the form of contract that vour company, or the industry 
generally, whichever it is, enters into with the Government, and the 
so-called incentive feature. 

Mr. Arwoop. | merely mentioned that as supplementary informa- 
tion. 

Mr. WiceL_eswortrn. Fundamentally is the contract a cost-plus 
contract, or what is it? 

Mr. Arwoop. We set the contract price by negotiation, normally 
based on record history comparison with our planes, and so forth, 
and we negotiate on that as a starting point. 

W e usually have a clause in the contract that provides for a sliding 
scale of reimbursement after the work is done. If our unit price is 
$100,000, and then we build the aircraft for $90,000. we save $10,000, 
and we share in that saving. 

In this typical contract a contractor would get $2,500 and the 
Government would get back $7,500. 

On the other hand, if the plane costs $110,000 our profit would be 
reduced by the $2,500, and the Government would cover $7,500 of 
the increase in cost. 

Mr. WicG.esworrnH. That is, the Government would meet $7,500 
of the excess cost, 75 percent of the excess cost? 

Mr. Arwoop. That is right; that is typical. 





Mr. Kinpevsercer. If it goes up as much as 25 percent over the 
estimated price we get no profit at all. There is an incentive clause 
in these contracts. 

Mr. Arwoop. We get more profit if we save money for the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortu. That type of contract is generally applicable 
to the industry as a whole? 

General RAwutineos. Sir, I would like to answer that. 

We try to use the incentive type of contracts wherever we can, 
wherever we have enough background knowledge of the item we are 
buying or ordering, and enough experience so that we can set a target. 
With that type of contract it makes it desirable for both the con- 
tractor and the Government to improve on the target price, because 
the contractor can share in some of the profit if he reduces the price, 
and, likewise, if he goes over the contract price he loses some profit, 
and so the incentive to him is to do a better cost job. 


SUBCONTRACTS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. You referred briefly to the subcontracting 
picture. Do I understand that while subcontracting is desirable, it 
inevitably results in a substantial increase in cost? 

Mr. KinpeELBerGER. Yes, sir; it is inevitable that it will result in an 
increase in cost. For instance, in one column of the chart I was going 
to show you, it shows that we have produced about 550 sets of these 
wings in question, and Goodyear is going to build them in another 
plant in Phoenix. 

They will start out with more than double where we were in man- 
hours while they learn the job, and they will gradually come down, we 
anticipate, to our cost of production, but in the meantime there will be 
an average of twentyv-some percent more labor hours due to subcon- 
tracting than there would be if we did it ourselves with our own exper- 
ienced people. 

In addition to that there will be the cost of our supervision of their 
effort, our inspection and all of the other things that we will still have 
to furnish them, but there is no way I know of to avoid much vreater 
costs in broadening the base, and in this preparation for the broader 
base. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. That increase would be less as time goes on, 
would it not? It would be at a maximum in the initial stages? 

Mr. Kinpetpercer. Yes. If we went on full-out mobilization, 
and we went on beyond this 1,000 point they are talking about, those 
lines would come down to where they are almost. together, and we 
expect them to achieve the same efficiency that we have. We make 
these contracts with them on that basis. 

Mr. WiaGtesworrnu. I do not think I have any further questions, 
Mr. Chairman. I think this has been a very informative and helpful 
presentation. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that it was impossible 
for me to be here when Mr. Kindelberger made his presentation, but, 
as you know, we have had a very critical and disastrous situation out 
home involving floods which are beyond anything else we have ever 
had before, and it was necessary for me to be present before the 
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Senate committee to bring some of those matters before their attention. 
So, I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, in trying to make it realistic to the average 
person who does not work closely with aircraft production, it is 
helpful to have the type of comparison which you have presented to us. 

One of the comparisons which struck me as most interesting and 
informative was with reference to the amount of wiring and the number 
of pieces of wiring, and so forth in a plane. 

Would it be easy for you to make reference to the number of certain 
tvpes of things or parts in a plane? How many separate parts are 
there in the F—86 if you count every nut and bolt, and count all of the 
component parts? 

Mr. KinpELBERGER. With respect to the nuts and bolts necessary 
I cannot answer vou, but I think there are about 30,000 parts in the 
airplane, made for that airplane, not counting the engine. 

Mr. Manon. If you counted the rivets and everything else it 
would run up into the hundreds of thousands? 

Mr. KrinpeLBerGerR. Yes, into a fantastic number of parts. We 
handle rivets by the pound, not by the number. 

Mr. Manon. If anything occurs to you when you look over your 
remarks that might serve to catch the imagination with respect to 
the intricacies of our various planes which you have not presented to 
us will you please supplement your remarks at this point? 

Mr. KrinpELBrerGER. There are two important things I can go 
further with on that. One is that these parts are much greater in 
number. Second, that they are much harder to make individually. 
They are much harder to make because we are using different types 
of material for one reason. 

As an example, I have given there the milling of the skin as a 
typical operation. The 75-S alloy that we are now using is a very 
high strength alluminum alloy, and without it we could not achieve 
the strength ratios we are now attaining. It is a very mean material 
to work, and as you know, it is necessary to have a very smooth, 
flush skin. That skin must be riveted, and the end result must be a 
flush, smooth skin. 

Mr. Manon. Sort of a school girl complexion idea. 

Mr. KinpeELBerGER. But at any rate this skin is too thin to do 
that with it. You cannot do a counter-sinking operation with a 
counter-sunk rivet. So, you have to dimple the skin. 

On the S-24 which we used to use it was possible to do that. In 
other words, you put it there and tried the old wham, and there you 
had it., An automatic riveting device could punch a hole, and you 
would put the rivet in and rivet it, but on the S-75 material it is so 
brittle, in effect, that when cold it will split. You might have many, 
many areas or pieces of skin, for instance, and try to do that cold, 
however you split the skin, and out it goes. 

So, we developed a device known as the dimpler which preheats that. 
area and then performs this dimpling operation. We had people from 
every company in the country out there to qualify on that dimpling 
process in 1945 and 1946 and along there, people who noted that 
dimpler and used it. That is an operation we had never used before. 
Formerly you could just fold that by using a hydraulic press over a 
block and it would come out pretty good. It would probably be within 
one thirty-second or one-sixteenth of an inch, but we have to hold 





the contour of this wing absolutely accurate, so we have to set up the 
skins first, and build the skin completely smooth, and also to the 
contour, and then we adjust the structure inside. It used to be also 
true that when the structure was enough stronger than the skin it 
would pull it down, but no more. The skin is stronger than the inside 
structure, and this has to fit. We used to just bring the skins together 
this way [indicating], and lap them. We used to be able to do that, 
because with that thickness differential it would not bother it. Now, 
it raises hell with your air flow. They have to be fitted 
exactly together. 

The heat from that engine is rather great. An engine like that will 
burn 15 gallons of fuel a minute at sea level, and that is quite a big 
blow torch for the pilot to be straddling, and you have to keep the 
structure clear of it. Aluminum alloy loses about half its strength at 
about 350 degrees, and in places instead of aluminum alloy we have 
even gone to silver foil at times to insulate it because of its heat- 
reflective quality. 


ABILITY OF INDUSTRY TO ABSORB AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Congress has provided for the fiscal year 1951 and 
previous years several billion dollars for the procurement of aircraft 
which have not yet been delivered. The Navy and the Air Force 
are now requesting a multibillion dollar sum for the procurement of 
additional aircraft. This sum will be superimposed upon the other 
sums. 

Now, of course, the money is not spent until the aircraft are deliv- 
ered. My point is: Is the aircraft industry capable of drawing this 
burden? There is no need for us to provide funds for an Air Force 
and a Navy Air program which is impossible of realization. 

You have $700,000,000 worth of undelivered orders yourself, and 
other companies have more or less. What about that situation? 

Mr. KinpeLperGer. Well, in the first place, let us talk about 
lead time. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, we understand it takes a year or 18 months or 
maybe 2 years. 

Mr. KinpeLsBerGer. It takes about 20 months from about the 
time you get an order for an airplane, and then you can deliver it, 
assuming it is a production type airplane. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. KinpELBerGER. So that this $700,000,000 is not being spent 
this year or next year. It stretches out into a 3-year period for 
delivery. 

In the meantime we have to place all of the orders to get the stuff 
necessary to rake them. If we order aluminum alloys today they 
will go in the January n illing list. That means that they will roll 
the sheets in January. Then it gets back to us about the Ist of March. 
Then it takes us about a month to process that sheet into our stock. 
In other words, we have to inspect that sheet, check it, and warehouse 
it and catalog it and set that up so that it does not get used for the 
wrong thing. 

Then after it gets through that we start drawing it out, and fitting 
it to the shape in which it is to be used. It is uneconomical if we are 
building 20 airplanes a month. You cannot set up a 10,000 process 
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on an operation for 20 planes. You can do it, but you are going to 
pay through the nose for it if you do. 

Your work on a shape or piece is not just the number of pieces you 
make. For instance, it may take 5 hours to set a die, but may only 
take 20 minutes to nake 100 pieces. So, our tendency is to make as 
long a run as we can and keep the price as cheap as possible. So we 
might keep up for 3 or 4 months and roll a lot of materials in those 
categories where the set-up is a large part of the cost. So, it may be 
4 months additional before we get the first assembly, and then another 
4 months before we get the airplane out of there. So, it is sometimes 
about 20 months time before this airplane is going to be out on the 
order, and, as Mr. Atwood says, there is continuously a struggle for 
improvement. Nothing in the world is too expensive for us to do 
under certain conditions. 

For example, we were building wing tanks for the airplanes in 
Korea. Those are the-tanks they hang under the wings and. drop 
when they get into a jam. We had a peacetime order for just one 
of the supply tanks per airplane. Suddenly they shot the airplanes 
to Korea, and they wanted thousands of them. We had a direct 
welding machine on order up in Massachusetts, and it was almost 
done at that time, and they rushed it through. It was flown out to 
California by airplane. ‘There was a l-ounce piece of duraluminum 
that held that tank in place. The supply of duraluminum in this 
country was very small. We exhausted that supply, and so we went 
to another type of duraluminum tubing. We exhausted that type of 
tubing and ran out of all of the tubing in the country. We next 
started to make them out of a bar, took an inch and a half steel bar 
and turned them down on the outside and drilled them to make tubing. 
We used those until we could not find any more. Then up in Canada 
we managed to get some big billets of duraluminum. We sawed 
those up into squares that big [indicating]. We then turned those 
down on the outside and drilled them on the inside to make tubing, 
and put them on the tanks so our boys could fly up the Yalu River. 

Mr. Manon. They were very expensive under those circumstances. 

Mr. Kinpe.Bercer. There are times when you do not think about 
how much they are costing, but how necessary is the end result. 

Mr. Manon. Now, are you going to be able to and are other 
aviation companies going to be able to produce the planes which are 
presently contemplated in this 1952 program? 

Mr. KinpetBercer. I see no real difficulty with the airframe 
production. I do think that we are going to bave great trouble with 
the electronic equipment, and with all of this fire-control equipment 
and that type of thing, and the gadget auxiliary stuff such as cooling 
turbines and things of that nature than we are with the actual airframe 
itself. The engines are still slow, and so are all of these items except 
the airframe itself. The engines and all of the gadgetry are all in a 
constant state of flux and improvement. Many of those things that 
we are supposed to put on an airplane today were supposed to be 
finished yesterday, but will not be finished until tomorrow because 
it is awful hard to put a time caliper on thinking and invention. A 
man says, for instance, “I have pretty nearly got this right about 
here,” and you count on it, and then he does not get it. What do 
you do? You do the best you can, you get the best solution or com- 
promise you can, and then everybody in the country turns to trying 
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to solve it. That happened many times in World War IJ, and it is 
happening today, and right now we are just reaping the harvest of 
many new things that have been in development since the war, and 
they are all coming out together. 

Of course, the reason that we have greater precision, and all of this 
difficulty that I am discussing now is because a gadget might work 
beautifully up in Sperry’s plant, but put it on an airplane in con- 
junction with 15 other gadgets and watch the performance, and get it 
up to 50,000 feet and start firing 8 .50-caliber machine guns right be- 
side it and it starts to fail. Then we will bring it down and start 
to fix it up and revise it. We are going to have a lot of that, and there 
is no other way to do it. 

Mr. Manon. We are now in the midst of a roll call upstairs. Let 
me say, Mr. Kindelberger, and Mr. Atwood, that you have dene us a 
very great service and a very great favor in appearing here and giving 
us a morning in response to our request. 

I think this is one of the most interesting hearings we have had, 
and it is going to help us with our problems. 

I want to say that I am glad we live in a country that produces men 
of your caliber who can go out in time of emergency and get the job 
done. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. KinpELBERGER. Thank you, sir, and we thank you for the 
opportunity to come before the committee. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 1951. 


CoMPLAINT OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
AND REPRESENTATIVES OF CONSTITUENT BopDIES 


WITNESSES 


DR. W. O. H. GARMAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMIS" ON ON CHAP- 
LAINS AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 

DR. CARL McINTIRE, MEMBER, COMMISSION ON CHAPLAINS AND 
AFFILIATED WITH THE BIBLE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

DR. JAMES O. BUSWELL, JR., PRESIDENT, SHELTON COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK AND MEMBER, COMMISSION ON CHAPLAINS 

DR. PETER STAM, JR., DEAN AND REGISTRAR, FAITH THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Mr. Stxes. Gentlemen, I will ask the committee to come to order. 

We have with us this afternoon Rev. W. O. H. Garman, vice presi- 
dent of the American Council of Christian Churches. 

I believe you have some matters that vou wish to discuss with the 
committee, Mr. Garman, and the committee will be glad to hear from 
vou and from your associates, if you so desire. 

Dr. Garman. That is fine. 

Mir. Srkes. Do you have a prepared statement with you? 

Dr. Garman. We do have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Stxes. Do vou have copies for the members of the committee? 
Dr. Garman. Yes, I think we have sufficient copies. 
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Mr. Srxzs. I think it might be helpful to pass those around, so that 
we may follow your testimony. 

Dr. Garman. That first copy is yours. It is the only one which 
contains this particular brief [indicating]. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. i 

Dr. Garman. Dr. Buswell, may I have copies of your brief, please, 
to distribute? 

Mr. Stxss. If you wish, Dr. Garman, you might introduce the 
members of your group to the committee before you start. 

Dr. Garman. Yes. This is Dr. McIntire, a member of the com- 
mission on chaplains of the Bible Presbyterian Church. 

This is Dr. Peter Stam of the same commission. 

And Dr. J. Oliver Buswell, president of Shelton College, New York, 
and also a member of the commission on chaplains. 

Mr. Stxes. Now let me introduce the members of the committee. 
I am Congressman Sikes. This is Mr. Sheppard, of California; Mr. 
Riley, of South Carolina; Mr. Taber, of New York; Mr. Wigglesworth, 
of Massachusetts; and Mr. Scrivner, of Kansas. You have met Mr. 
Lambert, our executive secretary. 

Dr. GarRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. We will be glad to have you make your statement, 
Dr. Garman. 

Dr. Garman. I will, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I make one inquiry first? 

Dr. Garman. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does this situation relate to matters of 
appropriated funds? 

Dr. Garman. Well, that is for you men to decide. We asked for the 
privilege of a hearing, since we were told that it did. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Garman, would you care to acquaint Mr. Scrivner 
with the background which has led up to this hearing? é 

Dr. Garman. Yes. We have had, Mr. Scrivner, considerable in- a 
stances, we believe, of discrimination in the Air Force chaplaincy. 4 
We cite some of the cases in the several briefs which you have there i 
in your possession. Repeatedly we have brought this matter to the 
attention of the various groups in Congress. 4 

Several months ago we were instructed to ask for a hearing before a 
this body, which we did. That accounts for our appearance here 
today. 

We are not here to attack any denomination or any particular 
church group. We are here merely in the interest of fair play, so 
far as our own chaplains are concerned. 

We think that we have cause for believing that there have been 
repeated instances of discrimination. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. Please proceed with your statement. 














































ALLEGED DiscrRIMINATION AGAINST AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES’ 
CHAPLAINS 








Dr. Garman. If you will examine page 1 of the top brief there, 
which I submitted to you, we mention four points. 

First of all, discrimination being practiced against their chaplains 
by the Chiefs of Chaplains of the Air Force and the Army whereby 
the promotions of American Council chaplains have in no few instances 
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been unduly withheld and delayed. That is the first point. The 
documentation will appear on the pages that follow. 

Second, discrimination being practiced by the aforementioned 
Chief of Chaplains of the Air Force in which American Council 
chaplains have been held up for ridicule, and made objects for per- 
secution and abuse. We cite in particular the case of Chaplain (Maj.) 
Martin Luther Thomas who has received shameful treatment at the 
hands of his superiors in Washington. 

Third, discrimination being practiced by the aforementioned Chiefs 
of Chaplains against theological schools recognized by the American 
Council of Christian Churches and constituent bodies, and which 
schools are commonly known as “fundamental” or “true to the Bible,”’ 
and which in their curriculum puts the emphasis upon a sound and 
constructive study of the Bible which we hold to be more vital in the 
work of the ministry than purely secular and academic studies. 

Fourth, regulations formulated and enforced by the aforementioned 
Chiefs of Chaplains, which if complied with on our part would require 
American Council applicants and the schools we recognize to compro- 
mise conscience and conviction by making it necessary for them to 
become members of the American Association of Theological Schools 
in order to get their graduates into the chaplaincy. 

To sustain these charges we have submitted for your attention here 
on the pages that follow our position. 

We refuse to identify ourselves with this ‘‘association’”’ because it 
is largely under the control and includes in its membership men and 
organizations whose repudiation of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith, whose heretical beliefs concerning our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Christian faith, and the Bible, and whose Marxian social 
gospel, whose socialistic and even communistic sympathies and 
identification with Communist fronts are utterly abhorrent to us. 
For that reason we have refused to join this association of schools. 
While we grant them ‘every right to such views, it is our belief that 
as conservative Bible-believing Christians, we are forbidden by God 
in II Corinthians 6:14—7:1 and similar passages to have any part 
with them, no matter how remote, in their effort to undermine the 
Christian faith. 

I would like to comment here. We do not take exception to their 
position, so far as they themselves are concerned. They are welcome 
to believe what they want to believe. However, we object to being 
constrained to identify ourselves with a group of men who take that 
position. That is all. 

Also, as champions of the American way of life with its cherished 
liberties, its free enterprise capitalistic system, we feel constrained 
to remain aloof from all who would undermine that way of life and 
government and would supplant the same with something after the 
Socialist or near-Communist variety. We also desire no part with 
any affiliated with this “association” who have championed the cause 
of the Chinese Reds, advocated their recognition, and demanded a 
seat for them in the United Nations. 

We object to what we maintain virtually amounts to an attempt 
on the part of the Chiefs of Chaplains of the Air Force and the Army 
to constrain or induce our schools to identify themselves with this 


“association,” in order that the graduates of these schools might 
then be eligible for the chaplaincy. 


We object to graduates of schools we recognize being compelled 
by the Chief of Chaplains of the Air Force to take additional work in 
a school of his selection and which school because of its doctrinal 
position was not acceptable to the Evangelical Methodist Church 
from which these men came. This not only involves compromise of 
conscience and conviction but interferes with our right to religious 
liberty. 

Since the Chief of Chaplains of the Navy has declared that our 
colleges and theological schools are acceptable to him, declaring at 
the same time that “the Navy has no reason to question the tech- 
niques of” the “preparation”? of our applicants, and furthermore 
since Mormons and Christian Scientists are not required to be grad- 
uates of a theological school in order to be eligible for the chaplaincy, 
we must insist that the Chiefs of Chaplains of the Air Force and the 
Army discontinue their discriminatory regulation whereby they 
require that our American Council applicants be graduates of a 
“recognized’’—we are quoting from their own requirements—theo- 
logical institution, and by “recognized”? they mean one that is a 
member of the “American Association of Theological Schools.” 

This discriminatory regulation has barred from the chaplaincy 
worthy and promising men, adequately prepared by Christian experi- 
ence and 4 years’ trainiig in college phis 3 years ia seminary, to 
serve acceptably as chaplaias. 

This discriminatory regulation has deprived these men of the equal 
rights and advantages they are guaranteed under the Constitutioa. 

We mention next the matter of promotion. About 2 years ago I 
became aware that our chaplains were not receiving the proper recog- 
nition for their services. They were being held at the same rank. 
Some of them I had observed had held their rank for 7 or 8 or 9 or 
even 10 years. So we cite those cases here. I will not take the 
time to read all of this and burden you with this material, since you 
have it here in a statement form. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


COMPLAINT OF THE AMERICAN CouNCIL OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF CONSTITUENT BopiEs 

Regarding— 

(1) Discrimination being practiced against their chaplains by the Chiefs of 
Chaplains of the Air Force and the Army whereby the promotions of American 
Council chaplains have in no few instances been unduly withheld and delayed. 

(2) Discrimination being practiced by the afore-mentioned Chief of Chaplains 
of the Air Force in which American Council chaplains have been held up for 
ridicule, and made objects for persecution and abuse. We cite in particular the 
case of Chaplain (Maj.) Martin Luther Thomas who has received shameful 
treatment at the hands of his superiors in Washington. 

(3) Discrimination being practiced by the afore-mentioned Chief of Chaplains 
against theological schools recognized by the American Council of Christian 
Churches and constituent bodies, and which schools are commonly known as 
“fundamental” or “true to the Bible,” and which in their curriculum puts the 
emphasis upon a sound and constructive study of the Bible which we hold to be 
more vital in the work of the ministry than purely secular and academic studies. 

(4) Regulations formulaied and enforeed by the afore-mentioned Chief of 
Chaplains, which if complied with on our part would require American Council 
applicants and the schools we recognize to compromise conscience and conviction 
by making it necessary for them to become members of the American Association 
of Theological Schools in order to get their graduates into the chaplaincy. 

We refuse to identify ourselves with this association because it is largely under 
the control and includes in its membership men and organizations whose repudia- 
tion of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, whose heretical beliefs 
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concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, the Christian faith, and the Bible, and whose 
Marxian social gospel, whose socialistic and even communistic sympathies and 
identification with Communist fronts are utterly abhorrent to us. While we grant 
them every right to such views, it is our belief that as conservative Bible-believing 
Christians, we are forbidden by God in II Corinthians 6: 14-7: 1 and similar 
passages to have any part with them, no matter how remote, in their effort to 
undermine the Christian faith. Also as champions of the American way of life 
with its cherished liberties, its free enterprise capitalistic system, we feel con- 
strained to remain aloof from all who would undermine that way of life and govern- 
ment and would supplant the same with something after the socialist or near- 
Communist variety. We also desire no part with any affiliated with this associa- 
tion who have championed the cause of the Chinese Reds, advocated their 
recognition, and demanded a seat for them in the United Nations. 

We object to what we maintain virtually amounts to an attempt on the part of 
the Chiefs of Chaplains of the Air Force and the Army to constrain or induce our 
schools to identify themselves with this association in order that the graduates of 
these schools might then be eligible for the chaplaincy. 

We object to graduates of schools we recognize being compelled by the Chief of 
Chaplains of the Air Force to take additional work in a school of his selection and 
which school because of its doctrinal position was not acceptable to the Evan- 
gelical Methodist Church from which these men came. This not only involves 
compromise of conscience and conviction but interferes with our right to religious 
liberty. 

Since the Chief of Chaplains of the Navy has declared that our colleges and 
theological schools are acceptable to him, declaring at the same time that “the 
Navy has no reason to question the techniques of”’ the ‘‘preparation”’ of our appli- 
ecants, and furthermore since Mormons and Christian Scientists are not required 
to be graduates of a theological school in order to be eligible for the chaplaincy, 
we must insist that the Chiefs of Chaplains of the Air Force and the Army dis- 
continue their discriminatory regulation whereby they require that our American 
Council applicants be graduates of a recognized theological institution; and by 
‘‘recognized’”’ they mean one that is a member of the American Association of 
Theological Schools. 

This discriminatory regulation has barred from the chaplainey worthy and 
promising men, adequately prepared by Christian experience and 4 years training 
in college plus 3 years in seminary, to serve acceptably as chaplains. 

This discriminatory regulation has deprived these men of the equal rights and 
advantages they are guaranteed under the Constitution. 


DOCUMENTATION SUPPORTING THE AROVE CHARGES 


(1) Regarding the matter of promotion: Facts supplied by W. O. H. Garman, 
vice president of the American Council and chairman of its commission on 
chaplains, 

Two years ago we became aware that certain of our chaplains were not being 
promoted. Later we wrote the various Chiefs of Chaplains to ascertain if the 
work of our American Council chaplains were satisfactory. With the excep- 
tion of the Chief of Chaplains of the Air Force who claimed that he didn’t know 
who our American Council chaplains were, the other Chiefs of Chaplains indi- 
eated that the services of our men was satisfactory and if this had not been the 
case we would have been so informed. We obtained a transcript of the service 
records of our chaplains and discovered much therein which caused us no little 
coneern and confirmed our suspicions. To protect our chaplains from any pos- 
sible reprisals in what we have to relate, we mention no names, but designate 
them alphabetically. 

In the Air Force we discovered that— 

Chaplain A whose work had been rated as “superior” (the highest award) and 
who had been recommended by three different commanders, nevertheless was not 
promoted. 

Chaplain B likewise had a satisfactory rating, had been recommended for pro- 
motion by his commanding officer, who spoke highly of his services, but in spite 
of this, had not been promoted during the past 7 years. 

Chaplain C was serving 8 years in his present grade. Twice in 1 year he had 
been recommended for promotion, but no promotion has been forthcoming. 

Chaplain D: No promotion in a 7-year period and this in spite of over a decade 
and a half of service. 

Chaplain E: No promotion in the last 5 vears. 

Chaplain F: No promotion in the last 5% years. 
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Chaplain G: No promotion in nearly 5 years. 

Chaplain H: Recommended for promotion several times but the same was 
blocked on every occasion at headquarters according to the statement of the 
chaplain’s commanding officer. 

General remarks.—We send men into the armed services as chaplains to be 
of service to their Lord and country. None of our Air Force chaplains have 
revealed, we are happy to say, an undue desire for promotion or ever asked for 
an easy berth. However, both they and the leaders of the American Council are 
anxious that the service they render be outstanding and merit recognition. A 
conscientious person is bound to feel it if they are repeatedly passed by when 
promotions are forthcoming. Such conditions do not build up morale, especially 
as in one instance where the Chief of Chaplains chided one of our chaplains 
because he had not been promoted. Yet this chaplain had been recommended 
several times for promotion by his commanding officers. When he left the service 
he finally wrote and described how he had been ‘‘pushed around” while in the 
Air Foree. In the light of such revelations, we can well understand why some 
have left the service feeling that an ‘‘iron curtain’ surrounded the office of the 
Chief of Chaplains of the Air Force. This we believe to be most unfortunate since 
it does not inspire confidence in the Chief of Chaplains and his department. 

In the Army we also discovered that some of our chaplains were seemingly 
being bypassed when it came to promotion. 

Over 2 years ago I brought this matter to the attention of the Chief of Chaplains 
who promised me an explanation, but none was forthcoming. 

A recent study of the service records of our Army chaplains indicated for 
instance, that— 

Chaplain A who has had a long and honorable tour of active duty in the various 
theaters and has received many medals and citations including one Presidential 
citation, served nearly 10 years without a promotion. 

Chaplain B served 7 years without a promotion. Some years ago when I had 
cause to check his record I was informed by the Chief of Chaplains that he had 
one black mark on his record, namely that he was a graduate of Faith Theological 
Seminary, one of our leading American Council theological schools and which 
incidentally is recognized by the New York State Board of Regents, but like 
others of our schools refuses to become a member of the American Association of 
Theological Schools. 

Chaplain C has not received a promotion in 8 years although to his knowledge 
he was recommended three times within recent years for promotion by his com- 
manding officers. This chaplain has had a long and active tour of duty and | 
personally know that he stood high in the estimation of the Chief of Chaplains of 
the European Command. 

Various chaplains in the reserves, we note, have not been promoted in the past 
5, 6, 7and more years. Some of these men are anxious for active duty, and wonder 
why no promotions have been forthcoming. 

We have been informed that when a chaplain comes up for promotion and is 
twice rejected, that he is automatically disqualified for service and is sent home. 
If this is the case we would like to know why the above-mentioned chaplains, 
who in some instances, had their recommended promotions rejected three and 
more times, were retained in service, and why we were not notified of their ineli- 
gibility. 

(2) Regarding the Chaplain (Major) Martin Luther Thomas’ case and the 
shameful treatment he received at the hands of his Air Force superiors in Wash- 
ington. 

Brief of this case submitted by Dr. Carl McIntire, member of the Chaplain’s 
Commission of the Bible Presbyterian Church of which church Chaplain Thomas 
is a member. 

(3) Regarding discrimination being practiced by the Chiefs of Chaplains of 
the Air Force and the Army against the theological schools recognized by the 
American Council and constituent bodies. 

Brief submitted by Dr. J. Oliver Buswell, Jr., president of Shelton College, 
member, Commission on Chaplains, Bible Presbyterian Church, and the American 
Council. 

(4) Regarding applicants for the Air Force chaplaincy from the Evangelica! 
Methodist Church who were constrained against their wishes to take a year’s 
extra work in a theological institution chosen by the Air Force chaplaincy, but 
which because of doctrinal differences was unacceptable to the Evangelical) 
Methodist Church. 
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Brief submitted by Dr. W. W. Breckbill, president of the American Council, 
and general superintendent of the Evangelical Methodist Church. 

The American Council of Christian Churches and the above-mentioned repre- 
sentatives of constituent bodies hereby respectfully petition the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives to examine these charges and to 
use its influence to bring to an end any instances of discrimination, and also to 
use its influence to insure that just and equitable treatment will always be forth- 
coming in behalf of our American Council chaplains, the schools we recognize 


and our applicants for the chaplaincy, and in so doing extend our heartfelt thanks 
for this kind and considerate hearing. 
Respectfully submitted. 


O. H. Garman, 
Chairman of the Committee on Chaplains. 
W. W. BreEcKBILL, 
Cart McIntTIRE, 
J. Oviver BusweE tu, Jr., 
Members of the Commission. 

Dr. Garman. Chaplain A—and I designate him as such to protect 
the man, for we do not want any retaliation whereby the men on the 
field would suffer because of our appearance here today, which has 
happened before—was regarded as “superior.’”’ You will notice that 
even though three different commanders recommended him for pro- 
motion he was not promoted. 

Likewise, Chaplain B. Chaplain C has served for 8 years. 

Chaplain D is cited. 

Finally at the bottom of the page we mention one case. I wish I 
could give you the facts here, but I am not permitted to do so. 

Chaplain H was recommended for promotion several times, but 
the same was blocked on every occasion at headquarters, according to 
the statement of the chaplain’s commanding officer. Now I am pro- 
tecting the chaplain’s commanding officer, who does not want this 
divulged. He was the one who let us have the information to that 
effect. 

We are not asking that our men receive any recognition that they 
do not merit. That isnot the point. But when a man is in the service 
for 5 or 6 or 7 or 8 or 9 or 10 years and he receives no advancement in 
rank something is radically wrong. 


MILITARY LEADERS CONTACTED 


I have had quite a little correspondence with General Bradley and 
others. General Bradley told me that if the chaplain came up for 
promotion twice and was turned down he was automatically sent home 
and rejected from the service. Our men have come up many times 
for promotion and have not been promoted and they have not been 
sent home, either. I have called the Chiefs of Chaplains on that. 

I wrote them and wanted to know first of all if the services of our 
men were satisfactory. The Army and the Navy came back with an 
unequivocal “Yes.” The Air Force Chief of Chaplains was vague. 
He said he did not know who our chaplains were, but he had no 
complaint to present. However, he did have some nasty things in the 
files concerning Chaplain Thomas, that we would like to bring to your 
attention today, and used that as a club over the man, as long as he 
has been in service. 

Chaplain Thomas is up for retirement this month, and he is one of 


the men who should have been promoted years ago. He should be a 
colonel. 
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In the Army we have somewhat of a similar situation. 

We do not have quite so many chaplains in the Army, but one 
man serving as a chaplain in the Army, chaplain A, has had a long 
and honorable tour of duty in the various theaters and has received 
many medals and citations, including one Presidential citation. Yet 
that chaplain served 10 years without any advancement in rank. 
You men can understand just what effect that has on the morale of 
chaplains, and what a galling experience it is when they are repeatedly 
passed by. 

Our constituent bodies—we are representing 14 different denom- 
inations today—whom we are serving at this moment feel that these 
men have been discriminated against because of their position as 
fundamentalists. 

Now, if you have any questions you want to shoot at me that is 
all I have to say with regard to my portion of the brief. Regarding 
Chaplain Thomas, Dr. McIntire here has prepared a brief and he 
will submit that. If you have any questions you want to ask me, 
that will be fine. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I inquire whom do you say you represent? 
It is 14 denominations, but do you have those listed? 

Dr. Garman. Yes. If you will turn through your assortment of 
papers you will see a little book, What is Wrong With the Federal 
Council. This appearance of ours here today is not an attack on 
the Federal Council of Churches. We give you this book because it 
has some of the material in it that you should have. Listed in this 
book on page 22 are the constituent bodies that go to make up the 
the American Council of Christian Churches. 

This assortment of material which you have received—How Red 
Is the Federal Council of Churches? is one. I have checked the 
names, for instance, of some of these educators to whom we take ex- 
ception. We refuse to work with them. If they want to be pro-Red 
and so forth that is their right, but we do not like anyone telling us 
we have to join the same organization with them in order to get our 
men in the chaplaincy, which has been the case. 

I have checked some of the men in this publication. You can see 
the number of Communist fronts of which they appear to be members. 
In some instances some of these men are named. There is Harry 
F. Ward. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you pardon me for an interjection? 

Dr. Garman. Yes. 

Mr. SHeppArRD. When you refer to the application of Communist 
fronts which they belong to, are they so declared by the Attorney 
General? 

Dr. Garman. Yes, sir; and also by the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. I have your report here, if you wish to see it. 

Mr. SHeprarp. No. I was just trying to clear the record as to 
the point that it is an established fact in Government agencies, and 
not an assumption reached by yourself and vour associates. 

Dr. Garman. That is right. This was taken principally from the 
report of the House Un-American Activities Committee. 

Mr. Taser. What do these asterisks mean? 

Dr. Garman. They are some of the educators. This is just simply 
an example sheet of the type of men. 

Mr. Taser. What do they have to do with this trouble? 
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Dr. Garman. They are in this Association of Theological Schools, 
and the type of thinking they have predominates. We do not want 
to be associated with it. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean that the chaplains of the armed services 
are controlled by such fellows as you have checked here? 

Dr. Garman. | will not say that they are controlled, but they have 
a lot of influence over them. 

Mr. Taser. Are they on some advisory committees or something of 
that character? 

Mr. Suepparpd. Pardon me just a moment, Mr. Taber. I think the 
point you missed was the comment that the gentleman made to the 
effect that the Chief of Chaplains of the Air Force particularly, and 
secondarily the Army, is insistent, if I understand the language cor- 
rectly—— 

Dr. Garman. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. That these men have to go through the academic 
processing of this acceptable group. ‘These are the men who compose 
the acceptable grouping in their membership, and to whatever influence 
they may have. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, these folks have to O. K. an applicant 
for the Chaplains Service before he is appointed? 

Dr. Garman. Not exactly but the association to which they belong 
pronounces its benediction on certain educational institutions. If 
they do then the Chiefs of Chaplains of the Army and of the Air 
Force accept the graduates from those schools. Our schools will not 
be a party to a set-up like that. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. You did state, did you not, that their regula- 
tions required that chaplains be graduates of a “recognized” theological 
institution? 

Dr. Garman. Yes. 

Mr. WicacLeswortn. By that you mean this association? 

Dr. Garman. The American Association of Theological Schools; 
that is right. 

Mr. WicGLteswortu. What have these individuals to do with the 
American Association of Theological Schools? 

Dr. Garman. They are members of it and represent?the type of 
thinking that largely predominates in that American Association of 
Theological Schools. It is because of that theological viewpoint and 
their position on economics as outlined in that chart that we take 
exception to the thing. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Further, the members that are O. K.’d by this 
particular organization receive recognition and promotion? 

Dr. Garman. That is right. 

Mr. Suerparp. Those in an adverse concept do not get the promo- 
tion? 

Dr. Garman. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. Will you complete the story? Let us have 
the statement from Dr. McIntire. 

Dr. Garman. Dr. McIntire is next. He will submit the brief on 
Chaplain Thomas. 

Mr. Stxes. Then I think the committee will want to ask a few addi- 
tional questions. Will you proceed, please? 

Dr. McIntire. All right, Congressman Sikes. 
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I would like to say before I start on this brief, in answer to the 
question raised by the Congressman here, the chairman of this 
American Association of Theological Schools is Dr. John A. Mackay. 
He is the chairman of that organization. In order to get our chaplains 
in the service our schools must belong to that association. That is 
the point. 

I have a document which I received this morning from Korea, which 
is signed by 23 members of the Korean National Assembly. That is 
the govern’ng body of Korea. They send a request to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Churches in Korea, wanting to know 
why the Korean Presbyterian Church is a part of an organization of 
which John A. Mackay is the president. He is the president of the 
International Missionary Council. He is on the executive committee 
of the World Council of Churches. One of his associates is a Com- 
munist in China, the president of the World Council of Churches in 
that area; namely Dr. T. C. Chao. 

Here are 23 members of the Korean Assembly inquiring as to why 
their churches are identified with this pro-Communist propaganda, 

John A. Mackay, the chairman of this organization, has issued a 
statement calling for the recognition of Communist China and ad- 
mission to the United Nations. Our churches will not go along with 
that. We have fought for years, because we have known these radical 
elements were there. 

May I give you just a little background in preparation for this? 

Mr. Taper. Just a second. May I ask this: Is he the one checked 
here as president of Princeton Seminary? 

Dr. Garman. That is right. You have a dossier right here. This 
blue one is the dossier on Mackay. That is taken from the House 
report of 1944. 

Dr. McIntire. That is right. Here is the background of what 
developed, gentlemen: In the ecclesiastical world there has been a 
considerable struggle on in our country in the last 25 years for what 
we call liberalism or modernism and fundamentalism. There was the 
Federal Council of Churches in this country, to which strong excep- 
tion was taken by many of us, and in 1941 there was organized the 
American Council of Christian Churches, with which we have been 
affiliated. We have been in real conflict with the Federal Council 
over these theological issues. 

What has happened is that this thing has been projected down into 
the chaplaincy, and that men sympathetic with the Federal Council 
have used their position to discriminate against us. 

The first battle we had, gentlemen, was immediately after the for- 
mation, and even getting a chaplain in the armed services. We did 
not have chaplains. We could not get members of our churches in. 
We had a real struggle, and as a result of that struggle we got the 
chaplains in the Army and the Navy, who told us that they did not 
want our chaplains, but before we got through with the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee, of which Senator Walsh was the chairman, we 
were responsible for getting the Chief of Chaplains of the Navy re- 
moved. Then we got our men into the Navy. 

Now we have 36 chaplains serving. Now we are coming along to 
where we find our men are being definitely discriminated against and 
penalized in one form or another. 

Mr. Suerparp. In what branch of the service? Does that apply 
to all three branches? 
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Dr. McIntire. It applies particularly to two. 
Dr. Garman. Principally the Air Force and the Army. 


CHAPLAIN MARTIN LUTHER THOMAS 


Dr. McIntire. What I have here for you gentlemen is a brief of 
several pages submitted in the name of the chaplains’ committee of 
our Bible Presbyterian Church. That is a separatist denomination 
in this country, to which I belong, and I am the pastor of a church at 
Collingswood, N. J., and have been pastor there for 18 years. 

One of our ministers is Martin Luther Thomas in California. He 
has been in the chaplaincy for many years. 

Maj. Martin Luther Thomas, a chaplain in the United States Air 
Corps, is a minister in good and regular standing of the Bible Presby- 
terian Church. The treatment which he has received at the hands 
of the Chief of Air Force Chaplains, Maj. Gen. Charles 1. Carpenter, 
and certain officials associated with his office, has been such that the 
chaplains’ committee of the Bible Presbyterian Church feels that the 
continued services of Maj. Gen. Charles I. Carpenter as Chief of Air 
Force Chaplains should be discontinued. 

The reasons for this request are found particularly in the case and 
the treatment of Maj. Martin Luther Thomas. 

A board of inquiry of the Air Corps, meeting in Dayton, Ohio, 
January 31, 1951, rendered the following opinion and decision in the 
matter of all the papers, records, and material placed in its hands 
concerning Major Thomas: 

The board, after considering all of the evidence, by secret written ballot, a 
majority of the voting membership of the board concurring, makes the following 
findings: 

1. The respondent’s manner of performance of duty is not qualitatively less 
than that adjudged normal for officers of comparable rank, experience, and length 
of service. 

2. The respondent did not show apathy, defective attitude, or temperamental 
unsuitability. 

3. The respondent has not evidenced intemperance or other misconduct of a 
character incompatible with exemplary standards of personal conduct, character, 
and integrity. 

The board, by secret written ballot, a majority of the voting membership of the 
board concurring, makes the following recommendation: 

That the respondent be retained on the Active list. 
and so forth. 

Now, there are the names of the three generals who were on the 
board and who gave that opinion on January 31. 

Now what I have stated here, gentlemen, is simply a brief summary 
of what happened in the case of Martin Luther Thomas. The letter 
is here which Mr. Garman wrote to the Chief of Chaplains March 28, 
1951, reviewing the whole situation. I am not going to read all of that. 

I will say this: In our system of operating if there is any question 
raised concerning the chaplain, it is the duty of the Chief of Chaplains 
to take that up with a certifying committee of our denomination and 
of our American Council of Christian Churches, but we never heard 
anything about this in any way, shape, or form from the chaplaincy 
office until we were informed they were going to have this board of 
inquiry and that some of us could go out there and defend our par- 
ticular chaplain, Maj. Martin Luther Thomas. 

Now, before that time, January 20, 1950, Mr. C. H. Dunn, who 
is the chaplain in the Office of the Air Force, made a memorandum 
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report to Mr. Symington, the Secretary of the Air Force, concerning 
Martin Luther Thomas. In this memorandum, which came into our 
possession only when we got to this hearing in Ohio and found it was 
in existence—we have a copy of this memorandum—here we found 
these statements about Mr. Martin Luther Thomas which simply 
are not true, about his record and about the divorce of his secretary 
from her husband. The memorandum says it was because of moral 
turpitude on his part. We have the record. We have the fact that 
it was nothing of the kind. The secretary got her divorcee, and we 
have the papers here, from her husband on some other grounds. 

Dr. GarMAN. Extreme cruelty. 

Dr. McIntire. On the grounds of extreme cruelty. 

This was used against Chaplain Thomas in the service. 

I have know Thomas myself for about 20 years. He has been a 
major now, I guess, as long as I have really known him, all these 
years. To have a man of his‘ability—he is the outstanding chaplain 
in our service from our group—treated like this is a very bad thing 
in our view, against our churches and against our groups. 

Now, you are an appropriations committee. You are considering 
the handling of these funds. Here is a case of real discrimination and 
irregularity taking place. We felt that this was one place we could 
get a hearing, and these questions could be raised, and you could see 
how we feel about it. 

Mr. Taser. Have these things been taken up with the Secretary for 
Air, Mr. Finletter, or with General Vandenberg, the Chief of Staff? 

Dr. Garman. Yes. I did, sir. | took them up with General 
Vandenberg, and he merely referred the correspondence to the Office 
of the Chief of Chaplains. 

Mr. SHeprparpb. May I interject a question at this point, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Sikes. Surely. 

Mr. SHerparb. | am going through this rather hurriedly. Do you 
or do you not have a copy of the charges that were made against 
Chaplain Thomas to which the board rendered the decision that was 
referred to? ; 

Dr. Garman. No; we do not have the actual charges in my file. 
I have photostats of some of the Air Force records here which they 
had to submit to us at the hearing, since we were speaking in his 
defense, but the charges are not here. 

Mr: Sixes. Mr. Sheppard, please proceed with your line of ques- 
tioning; then we will pass the witness on. 

Dr. Buswetu. I have just a word to say about the educational 
matter that might save time, if I could present it now. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

(The document presented is as follows:) 


BriEF PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF THE CHAPLAINCY COMMISSION OF THE BIBLE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Maj. Martin Luther Thomas, a chaplain in the United States Air Corps, is a 
minister in good and regular standing of the Bible Presbyterian Church. The 
treatment which he has received at the hands of the Chief of Air Force Chaplains 
Maj. Gen. Charles I. Carpenter, and certain officials associated with his office, 
has been such that the chaplains committee of the Bible Presbyterian Church 
feels that the continued services of Maj. Gen. Charles I. Carpenter as Chief of 
Air Force Chaplains should be discontinued. 
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The reasons for this request are found particularly in the case and the treat- 
ment of Maj. Martin Luther Thomas. 

A board of inquiry of the Air Corps, meeting in Dayton, Ohio, January 31, 
1951, rendered the following opinion and decision in the matter of all the papers, 
records, and material placed in its hand concerning Major Thomas. 

Sentork Boarp MemBer. The board is open. Let the record show the respond- 
ent 1s present. 

SENIOR BoarD MemBeERr (addresses respondent). The respondent will rise. 

The board, after considering all of the evidence, by secret written ballot, a 
majority of the voting membership of the board concurring, makes the following 
findings: 

1. The respondent’s manner of performance of duty is not qualitatively less 
than that adjudged normal! for officers of comparable rank, experience, and length 
of service. 

2. The respondent did not show apathy, defective attitude, or temperamental 
unsuitability. 

3. The respondent has not evidenced intemperance or other misconduct of a 
character incompatible with exemplary standards of personal conduct, character, 
and integrity. 

The board, by secret written ballot, a majority of the voting membership of 
the board coneurring, makes the following recommendation: 

That the respondent be retained on the active list. 

SENIOR Boarp MeremBer (addresses recorder). Does the recorder have any 
other cases? 

Recorper. I have nothing further. 

SenrorR Boarp MemBer. The board adjourns to meet at my call. 


Sr. Ciarr STREETT, 
Major General, USAF, Senior Member. 
Ratpepxw P. Sworrorp, Jr., 
Brigadier General, USAF, Member. 
FREDERICK R. DENT, Jr., 
Brigadier General, USAF, Member. 
JoHn FE. NEWKIRK, 
Major, USAF, Recorder. 


The statement of the case in regard to Maj. Martin Luther Thomas was sum- 
marized in a letter of March 28, 1951, written by the Reverend W. O. H. Garman 
to Chaplain Carpenter. Concerning Maj. Martin Luther Thomas, Mr. Garman 
wrote: 

“You mention in vour letter that Chaplain (Maj.) Martin L. Thomas at San 
Bernardino, Calif., who is years overdue for promotion, was considered for promo- 
tion to the grade of lieutenant colonel, but that a ‘recent promotion board’ did 
not ‘elect to promote him.’ 

“You also state that ‘consideration for such promotion’ for chaplains rests 
‘entirely upon the basis of their records and the merit of their service’—‘in compari- 
son with the records of other individuals who are being considered at that par- 
ticular time.’ 

“General Carpenter, if you submitted to the ‘promotion board’ for their study 
the Air Foree file that I have seen on Chaplain Thomas, he didn’t stand a ghost 
of a chance of being promoted and vou surely know that to be the case. I was 
terribly shocked by the things I read in that file, copy of which I have. and by the 
apparent effort that was made by the enemies of our movement to discredit and 
undermine Chaplain Thomas’ work. There are no few shameful exhibits in that 
file and frankly, if this is the way our American Council chaplains are going to be 
treated, then I might as well write all our constituent denominations advising 
them in the future to inform our applicants not to apply to the Air Force for a 
commission as chaplains, and this because of the unfair treatment they are apt to 
receive. 

“T note in that file that statements made by individuals with Communist con- 
nections and sympathies, critical of Chaplain Thomas, who ever has been the 
open avowed enemy of communism, were used against him. 

“T also note that officers of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A. were per- 
mitted to attack Chaplain Thomas, who is not a member of their denomination. 
In other words, the church fight which took place in the Presbyterian Church 
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quite some years ago has been projected into the armed services, where it has no 
right to be countenanced, and it was not projected there by us. 

“T was also shocked and dreadfully taken back by the ‘Memorandum’ Chaplain 
(Col.) C. H. Dunn sent Secretary Symington as of January 20, 1950, wherein he 
sought to prejudice the Secretary against Chaplain Thomas, and incidentally 
made what I have reason to believe are false, slanderous charges against Chaplain 
Thomas. I have a transcript of the divorce case Colonel Dunn refers to, and it 
doesn’t agree with his charges. According to the photostatic copy of the records 
I have of the action of the Superior Court of the State of California, Chaplain 
Thomas’ former secretary obtained the divorce from her husband, and this on the 
ground of ‘extreme cruelty’. For Colonel Dunn to inform Secretary Symington 
that the husband obtained the divorce ‘on a moral-turpitude charge in which 
Chaplain Thomas was involved’ is very serious, and not in accord with the court 
record I have. My advice to Chaplain Thomas is that he present charges against 
Colonel Dunn and, if he doesn’t obtain satisfaction and redress before the proper 
Air Force authorities, that he take the matter to the civil courts. I think that the 
lady in question should do likewise. I also observe in this memorandum that 
Colonel Dunn stated that Chaplain Thomas ‘was accused of swindling laymen 
members of his churches’ and of ‘misusing the name and uniform of the service.’ 
Also he accuses ‘om Thomas of resorting to ‘political pressure’ to obtain cer- 
tain advantages. Congressman Harry R. Sheppard, vice chairman, Armed 
Services Appropriations, who is the Congressman involved, denies that this is true. 
It seems to me that Colonel Dunn and any others involved in circulating these 
last charges owes Congressman Sheppard an apology. 

‘‘What I can’t understand is why, if you thought Chaplain Thomas was guilty 
of these things, you permitted him to remain in the service of his country. Neither 
can I understand why you did not bring these dreadful accusations to our attention 
If you had, the case would never have developed to the point where there are so 
many sorry reflections on your own department. We don’t want you retaining 
any of our chaplains if they are not a credit to their Lord and to their country. 
You let us believe that Chaplain Thomas’ record was clear and yet all the time 
these terrible charges were being harbored against him, and circulated at every 
opportunity when it could do him harm. This certainly was not being forthright, 
and it leaves me greatly disappointed. 

““General Carpenter, I repeat what I have said above—namely, if the Promotion 
Board had this prejudiced file of yours before them when they considered the 
recommendation of Chaplain Thomas’ superior, Chaplain (Col.) Leslie F. Zimmer- 
man, that he be advanced in rank to a lieutenant colonel—then Chaplain Thomas 
did not have a fair chance. Incidentally, Colonel Zimmerman has gone on record 
as declaring that Chaplain Thomas’ work was ‘above the average’; that he ‘never 
had an occasion at any time to criticize his work’, and that he never received any 
criticism ‘concerning his character’ or ‘his personal conduct’.”’ 

A memorandum for Mr. Symington, prepared by C. H. Dunn, on the subject 
of the assignment of Martin Luther Thomas, dated January 20, 1950, states the 
following: 

““(a) Records in this headquarters indicate that Chaplain Thomas was relieved 
from active duty in 1942 on the recommendation of the Chief of Chaplains, 
Department of the Army, as a result of an investigation by the Military Intelli- 
gence Division. Reports show that Chaplain Thomas had been involved in a 
number of antagonistic measures; was accused of swindling laymen members of 
his churches; his secretary’s husband secured a divorce on a moral-turpitude charge 
in which Chaplain Thomas was involved; and in civilian life this officer was accused 
of misusing the name and uniform of the service. 

“That Adjutant General’s Review Board recommended that he be relieved from 
active duty under other than honorable conditions and that his National Guard 
commission be terminated. This recommendation was disapproved by Head- 
quarters Services of Supply, Military Personnel Division, which stated that there 
was no authority to relieve an officer under conditions other than honorable, but 
directed that subject officer be relieved from active duty and not recalled. Federal 
recognition was not withdrawn by the National Guard, as their Efficiency Board 
made a favorable decision for Chaplain Thomas. Relief from active duty was 
directed.” 

The statements made here are contrary to fact and represent, we believe, an 
effort to discredit Maj. Martin Luther Thomas jn an unfounded manner. 

Such procedures within the office of the Chief of Chaplains of the Air Force, 
with the approval and support of the Chief of Chaplains himself, involve discrimi- 
nation of an unmistakable sort and also the use of false charges, untrue statements, 





which are designed to mitigate against the standing and services of the Bible 
Presbyterian chaplain. 

It should further be observed that, in all the questions raised concerning 
Chaplain Thomas, not once was the chaplainey committee of the Bible Presby- 
terian Church consulted or so much as even informed that such questions were 
being considered. Yet, this endorsing agency for our chaplains is supposed to be 
responsible and to be informed concerning any questions regarding our chaplains. 

The complete vindication of Major Thomas by the Board of Inquiry justifies, 
we believe, the position and request of the Chaplaincy Commission of the Bible 
Presbyterian Church. 

Respectfully submitted for the Commission. 
Cart McIntire, D. D., 
Pastor, Bible Presbyterian Church, Collingswood, N. J. 
J. Ouiver Buswe tt, Jr., Ph. D., 
President, Shelton College, New York, N.Y. 
Peter Stam, Jr., Ph. D., 
Dean, Faith Theological Seminary, Wilmington, Del. 


STATEMENT OF DOCTOR BUSWELL 


Dr. Buswett. | have circulated a short 3-page statement, which 
I will not read in full, but I can explain quite briefly. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


The present requirements for chaplaincy in the Army and the Air Force include 
4 vears of studies in a recognized college or university and 3 years of study in a 
recognized theological school. 4 

The word “recognized” as describing colleges, universities, and seminaries has 
been defined by Maj. Gen. Chaplain Roy H. Parker in a letter addressed to Rev. 
W. O. H. Garman dated April 20, 1951, as follows: 

“This office does not determine the standing of educational institutions. This 
is a civilian educational matter. This office accepts the schools, undergraduate 
and graduate, as listed in the bulletin of the Federal Security Agency, Depart- 
ment of Education, as recognized or accredited. The listings in this bulletin are 
very liberal, and schools not listed should contact this Government agency to 
establish their status.” 

However, this statement from Chaplain Parker is incomplete. We find that 
theological seminaries “‘listed’”’ in the bulletin referred to have been regarded by 
the chaplainey administration as nonrecognized for the reason that the listing 
in the said bulletin indicates that these seminaries are not members of the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools. It would be more correct to say, there- 
fore, that the chaplaincy administration has not accepted the listing of the 
bulletin of the Federal Security Agency, Department of Education, as such, 
but has accepted membership in the American Association of Theological Schools 
as the criterion of recognition or accreditation. 

This practice we believe to be extremely unfair for the reason that the American 
Association of Theological Schools is a religious organization dominated by certain 
religious views and attitudes which are repugnant to the views and attitudes of a 

_very large section of American Protestantism. The American Association of 
Theological Schools is largely dominated by what is popularly called ‘‘modern- 
ism’’; and a considerable number of theological seminaries, excellent in their 
educational standards, are unwilling, on conscientious grounds, to apply for 
membership in the said organization. 

The chaplaincy administration of the Army and the Air Corps pursues a 
different type of procedure in the cases of Roman Catholic, Hebrew, Christian 
Science, and Mormon chaplains. Recognition of the schools from which chap- 
lains in these religious groups are taken is upon a specialized basis and is not 
upon the basis of membership in the American Association of Theological Schools. 

It has been argued that the said association is analagous to the American Medical 
Association, but this is by no means the case. The American Medical Associa- 
tion represents no particular party, such as homeopathy or allopathy, but includes 
them all. On the other hand, the American Association of Theological Schools 
does not include schools which train for the Roman Catholic, Hebrew, Mormon, 
or Christian Scientist ministry, and does not represent the vast number of Ameri- 
can people who are popularly called ‘‘fundamentalists.” 
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As evidence that the theological seminaries which we believe should be recog- 
nized by the chaplaincy administration of the Army and the Air Corps are worthy 
of confidence, we cite the following statement from Rear Adm. Chaplain 8. W. 
Salisbury, Chief of Chaplains, United States Navy, addressed to Rev. William 
Harllee Bordeaux, dated April 4, 1951. 


“T do know that your chaplains trained in the higher educational institutions 


are respected for their fine work, and the Navy has no reason to question the 
techniques of their preparation.” 


This letter had specific reference to chaplains trained in seminaries not in the 
American Association of Theological Schools. 

We are heartily in sympathy with high educational standards for the chaplaincy. 
No Protestant denomination is likely to recognize any theological seminary 
which is not giving a type of education in theology which has genuine merit. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge that the chaplaincy administration cease to 
define the recognition of Protestant theological seminaries in such a way as to 
exclude seminaries not members of the American Association of Theological 
Schools. 

We respectfully request that recognition of Protestant theological seminaries 
be defined as recognition by the several denominations from which Protestant 
chaplains may come. 


J. Oviver Buswe tt, Jr., 
American Council of Christian Churches. 

Dr. Busweii. The Office of Education publishes the pamphlet 
which I hold in my hand, listing educational institutions throughout 
the country. The Army, the Navy, and the Air Force are not ac- 
crediting bodies, but they follow this list. Whenever we raise a ques- 
tion about the accreditation of schools, they all state, ‘We follow this 
list.”’ 

Here is the difficulty. This list reports the American Association 
of Theological Schools on the basis analogous to that on which they 
reported the American Medical Association. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who puts out that booklet you have in your hand? 

Dr. Buswett. This booklet is published by the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. This isa Government publication. This is 
merely factual. 

However, this publication lists the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools, to which we strongly object, on the same or an analo- 
gous basis as to that on which they report the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. That is, in engaging a doctor for the Armed Forces he must 
be a graduate of the American college which is in the American Medi- 
cal Association. I do not know of anybody who objects to that. 
The American Medical Association represents all partisan views that 
are reputable in medicine. Whether you are an allopath or a homeo- 
path—all paths lead to the grave, they say—they are all represented. 

Unfortunately, a very large group of Protestants in this country 
do not believe that the American Association of Theological Schools 
should be allowed to be the only accrediting body for Protestant 
theological seminaries. 

Our chief seminary is the Faith Theological Seminary at Wilming- 
ton, Del. It appears in this publication. The Navy accepts the fact 
that it appears in this publication. The Army looks at the little 
symbol that appears after its name, which indicates it is not a member 
of the American Association of Theological Schools. Therefore, the 
Army is beginning now to turn down our men. 

The men in the service who are graduates of this and other semi- 
naries are of high standing, but they are being discriminated against 
because they do not come from the seminaries which are in this 
objectionable association. 
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I think that puts the thing in a nutshell, and you have the material 
in this three-page statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your statement shows, on the other hand, that 
this list does not list schools which train Roman Catholics, Hebrews, 
Mormons, or Christian Science ministers. 

Dr. Buswetu. The Army has a different way of accepting their 
chaplains. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but members of those sects are in the Air 
Force Chaplains Corps. 

Dr. Buswe.u. Yes; they have a separate way for accepting Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and Christian Scientists. We argue that they 
ought to have a way to accept fundamentalists on the same analogy. 

Dr. Stam. May I interpolate? Look at this dossier on President 
Mackay. I have just this one copy. You see him. He is the 
president. This is the association Dr. Buswell is speaking of. 

Mr. Wice.esworrn. He is president of what? 

Dr. Garman. The American Association of Theological caonragee 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Garman, do you have a further statement, « 
your group ready for questions? 

Dr. Garman. Yes; we are ready for questions. 

Mr. Stkes. Does this complete the testimony you wish to give? 

Dr. Garman. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me say, gentlemen, there is some doubt in my 
mind whether or not this matter is properly before our committee. 
It appears to me it is more directly in keeping with matters within 
the jurisdiction of the legislative committee. However, the fact that 
you are before us is indicative of the interest of this committee in 
hearing vour problem and, of course, in one sense we do have some 
responsibility in that we have some control of the purse strings. 

I am going to ask the members of the committee to ask any questions 
that they may have in mind at this time. 

Mr. Sheppard? 

CASE OF CHAPLAIN THOMAS 


Mr. SHepparp. In the case of Chaplain Thomas—I now refer to 
that specifically because I am more familiar with that entire procedure 
than I would be with others that have been referred to—how many 
times has Thomas been cited to appear before a Board? Have 
charges been filed against him before? 

Dr. McIntire. Congressman Sheppard, he has appeared before 
two different Boards. The one to which we have just referred, and 
then previous to that, in 1949, I believe. I am not exactly sure of 
the date. He was brought before a similar Board and was com- 
pletely vindicated at that time. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, he has appeared before two Boards 
at different times, with a lapse of some years interval between the 
cases? 

Dr. McInrire. Yes; and that is not all. 

Mr. Suepparp. In both instances he has been vindicated by the 
Board which was established for the purpose of reviewing the charges 
and then passing upon them as to their merit? 

Dr. Garman. That is right. 

Dr. McIntire. Not only that, but the evidence that was brought 
before this second Board, a good part of it, was the same evidence 
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that had been presented to the previous Board. The same material 
was put in the second time. 

Mr. Sueprarv. Had it been possible, I was particularly interested in 
obtaining the actual charges that were filed in the last instance par- 
ticularly, because it is of more recent date, in the Thomas case. 

I might say this for the benefit of the members of the committee: 
This particular chaplain was at the San Bernardino Air Base back in 
its early origin or the inception of its function as a base. He had the 
happy faculty of keeping his post difficulties at a minimum. He 
became very close to the civilian population of the town. I mean by 
that the churches, and so forth. 

When I say that, I mean the Jewish Church, the Catholic Church, 
the Baptist Church, and all of them. 

He was considered a highly acceptable person in the field of his 
profession. He was transferred because of military procedure to other 
duties. 

We had considerable difficulty in the interim on the base, because 
of the military personnel becoming involved in various and sundry 
problems in the community at San Bernardino. That condition 
became exaggerated. I do not know what the literal cause of that 
was, and I have no complaint of the chaplains previously assigned 
to the post as such, because I do not have any right to assume a 
position of that character. However, it became so troublesome that 
T received a long-distance telephone call from a member of the chamber 
of commerce and two other civic groups in which they asked if it 
would be possible to have Thomas reassigned to the post, to straighten 
out the local situation, even if it were only on a temporary basis. 

I did not know where Thomas was serving at that time, so I called 
down to the chief Chaplain of the Air Force and asked him if it would 
be possible, and recited the conditions as those conditions had been 
conveyed to me. I told him, considering the amount of difficulties 
that were apparently involved, if Chaplain Thomas were within a 
status of availability it would be the practical thing to transfer him 
there and clean the situation up and get it back on its feet. 

That was very definitely resented, by indirection, by the Chief 
Chaplain, to wit, Chaplain Carpenter. 

The situation lapsed for about 2 weeks, and again I received another 
long-distance telephone call from the people out there. This time 
they were quite upset. 

Then I took the matter to Secretary Symington, and told him 
frankly what the conditions were that had been presented to me, 
and asked him if it were possible to secure a transfer. U!timately 
Thomas was transferred to the post. 

Now, I want this distinctly understood by all of you gentlemen: 
These incidents that had occurred and their repercussions, and later 
clearing them up, are self-evident because of the police records and 
the various and sundry other attributes that go into the total of 
conditions of that character. The man had only been on the post 
30 or 35 days on his last assignment when things began to straighten 
out. He apparently had the happy faculty of handling military 
personnel. I can only assume that, because of the results. Since 
he has been left on the post our military difficulties within the confines 
of that area have been practically nil as compared with what they 
were. 





In other words, I will say frankly that the man has done a remark- 
able job, if I can take the word of the community, meaning by that 
the people of representative walks of life within the community, 
and as it also applies to the Victorville area, because that is within 
his visiting district. I think that is the terminology you people apply. 

To me the man has a very splendid local reputation. When I was 
there the last time I made it a special subject, after this talk, with 
several of the pastors of other churches, and they were very high in 
their praise of the manner in which he was handling his duties in the 
military set-up at the air base. 

The reasons why he has been overlooked in his promotion, of course, 
present a most unhappy situation, and one that should not prevail. 
Where a man is doing his duty, whether he is representing this par- 
ticular faith or another particular faith, is an immaterial factor, or 
should be an immaterial factor insofar as that would apply to his 
promotion. His conduct, of course, is the premise upon which pro- 
motion and the selection for promotion should be made, but it is so 
self-evident in this particular incident that Chaplain Carpenter, for 
reasons that are very apparent in these two Board findings wherein he 
has filed charges against this particular individual, is extremely biased, 
and biased to the extent that he has already gone—and this is a matter 
of record—beyond what he himself knows to be a fact. There is no 
question in the world about that. That is self-evident. 

Dr. McIntire. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the hearing will so indicate for anybody who is 
willing to take the trouble to investigate. Now as to a charge of 
polities or political influence there was no more politics than would 
exist right here in this room. It was a matter that came to my atten- 
tion of the condition that existed, and nothing else. 

And to the degree it pertains | am frank to say, as an individual, 
that I think that General Carpenter’s concept should be straightened 
out. 

I do not take quite the same position in this instance that our 
chairman, Mr. Sikes expressed. I contend it is a part of the business 
of this committee to see that the funds that are appropriated be spent 
equitably and for the purpose for which appropriated, whether by 
one element of military or other to meet the requirements, and so 
far as | am cqncerned, my interest is in that aspect. 

I think you have made your presentation before this committee 
very carefully and with a clear description of what you have in mind 
and that is in your statement. I have listened to your presentation 
very earnestly, and your statements will be in the record and will be 
very studiously studied. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Rinrey. I have no questions. 


LOYALTY OF CHAPLAINS 


Mr. Taser. It appears from some of these documents a lot of these 
people were catering to organizations whose loyalty was questionable. 

Dr. Garman. That is quite right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Definitely. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly that is disturbing. I feel that we have a right 
to ask that chaplains be limited in their loyalty to the United States, 
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and if they are not in that category, and if that thought does not 
permeate the Chaplain Corps of the armed services, that is a very 
startling statement. That is the only thing I think about it. I think 
that this thing ought to be very carefully investigated, and that 
frankly I think there is something to what Mr. Sikes has said, that 
this should be presented, in a public hearing, before the armed services 
committee, headed by Mr. Vinson. 

Dr. Buswe.u. We shall be glad to present the brief of the theological 
head of the chaplaincy. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly I do not approve of anything of that character 
as such. 

Dr. Stam. There has been discrimination frankly, in our opinion. 

Dr. McIntire. I would like to say that we were never involved 
in this theological: concept that involves the religious worship. 

Mr. Taper. There is one thing I did not get, and maybe you can 
give it tome. You represent what group? 

Dr. McIntire. We represent the American Council of Christian 
Churches, an association of Protestant Churches, 14 different denomi- 
national groups in the country. This was formed in 1941. We are 
a conservative group. There are certain fundamental beliefs that 
we try to stand by, and those beliefs we believe are founded on the 
ideas concerning the Bible as God’s infallible word and concerning 
the death of Christ as a sacrifice. 

Those are what we call fundamental, evangelical doctrines. , 
There has been more or less liberalism that has come into the 
churches, with a different concept of the Bible and about the teachings 
of Christ, which branches out into a big Kingdom of God program 
and a social order which they try to bring into being, while the 
Kingdom of God itself is a spiritual order, and being spiritual we do 
not think of it as just bringing in some new social order, as a kingdom 

of some social order. 

There is where the big grievance comes; you have got some theo- 
logical leaders in some of the schools that do have in them generally 
that concept of society. What it actually is, gentlemen, is socialism. 
And let me tell you what one of them has said: ‘From each according 
to his ability to each according to his needs.”’ 

Now, that is a quotation from the Marxian manifesto in 1848: 
“From each according to his ability to each according to his needs.” 

Now, gentlemen, the World Council of Churches with 160 delegates, 
claiming to speak for 180,000,000 people, is committed to the Socialist 
principle. That is the record of the whole thing. 

Mr. Taser. May I ask vou this question? 

Dr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. What denomination are you associated with; more 
than one? 

Dr. Garman. Oh, yes. 

Dr. McIntire. Fifteen. 

Dr. Garman. Fourteen. 

Mr. Taser. Are they listed? 

Dr. Garman. Yes; they are listed on page 21 of this pamphlet. 

Mr. Taser. That ought to be in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; it ought to be put in the record. 

Mr. Taser. Yes; that list should be in the record. 

Dr. Garman. Yes. 
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Mr. Taser. When the transcript comes to you I think it would be 
very desirable, and I think you should place the list of the 15 in the 
record, and if you have an extra copy of that the reporter should be 
provided with one. 

(The list referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL CONSTITUENTS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


Bible Protestant Church 

Bible Presbyterian Church 

Southern Methodist Church 

. General Association of Regular Baptist Churches, North (individual churches 
approving, nearly 100 percent members) 

Independent Fundamental Churches of America 

. Associated Gospel Churches 

. Union of Regular Baptist Churches of Ontario and Quebec 

. Tioga River Christian Conference 

. Conference of Fundamental Churches 

. United Christian Church 

National Fellowship of Brethren Churches (in radio matters) 

Methodist Protestant Church 

Evangelical Methodist Church 

. Iowa Eldership of the Churches of God in North America (not Pentecostal) 
Mr. Taser. How do they do such things as pass on the representa- 
tives for the Catholic Church and the Episcopal Church in the chap- 
laincy? 

Dr. McIntire. The Episcopal Church is a member of the National 
Council of Churches and operates through its general commission 
on Army and Navy chaplains. 

The Roman Catholic Church is entirely separate and its spokesman 
represents the Roman Catholic interests; they work with the various 
chaplaincy departments. 


ye OO NO 


mW ODSWON DO 


PRIOR CONTACT WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. WicGLesworts. You state that this matter has been brought 
to the attention of General Vandenberg. Has it been taken up with 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the Army, or the Secretary 
of the Air Force, or with General Bradley or General Collins? To 
what extent have you taken the matter up with the executive branch 
of the Government? 

Dr. Garman. Mr. Wigglesworth, I have a copy of my correspond- 
ence here. I had quite a little correspondence with General Bradley 
and with General Vandenberg. General Vandenberg did not claim 
to have the answer and referred the matter to his subordinates. How- 
ever, General Bradley, whom I happen to know personally, wrote 
me a rather lengthy reply. Of course, he did not like to believe there 
was any discrimination, and I can readily see why that would be the 
case and why he would be reluctant to accept some of these things. 
I have his correspondence here. I have also had quite a little cor- 
respondence with F. L. Park, Chief of Public Information, whom | 
also know. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Does the Air Force admit chaplains have to 
be in a certain association to be admitted? 

Dr. Garman. They have to be graduates of a recognized institution, 
and it is a case of whom they recognize. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. Do they admit they must be approved by a 
specified theological association? 

84328—51—pt. 4———49 
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Dr. Buswetu. When they put it on paper they say one thing, but 
it amounts to exactly the same thing—that they have to be listed as 
having been in a certain theological school. 

Mr. WiacG.LeswortH. Have you taken this up with Secretary 
Marshall or Secretary Pace or Secretary Finletter? 

Dr. Garman. No; but we have taken it up with the various Chiefs 
of Chaplains. 

Mr. Manon. Your better approach, it would seem, would not be 
through the Chief of Staff but through the Secretary. 

Dr. Garman. The Chief of Staff, General Bradley, would like to 
refer the matter back to the Chief of Chaplains. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. McIntire. In regard to the Navy, in 1944 we have worked 
together to try to get this thing somewhere down there where this 
thing can be brought to a head, and Dr. Buswell and I had a visit 
with the Navy and pointed out that our men were as capable and 
were as well trained. 

Mr. Manon. May I ask this question: I notice on this booklet you 
purport to represent Bible Protestant Church. 

Dr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. The Southern Methodist Church. Is that the 
regular Methodist? 

r. McIntire. No; it never went irto the union in 1938. 

Mr. Manon. And you also represent (he Bible Presbyterian Church; 
and the General Association of Regular Baptist Churches. The 
Baptist Church is very prominent in the South. 

Dr. McIntire. That is Southern Paptist; this is the Regular 
Baptist Church, more in the North. 

Mr. Manon. What is the total membership of the churches involved, 
approximately? 

Dr. McIntire. The total membership of the American Council of 
Christian Churches is in the neighborhoed of 1,500,000. 

Mr. Manon. And the total membership of all the other churches— 
I am referring to Protestants—is approximately what? 

Dr. Garman. About 33,000,000. 

Dr. McIntire. Something like that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Around 35,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. Most of the Protestant churches have some affiliation 
with the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. At 
least, I hear ministers and others make statements with reference to 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. Frankly, 
I am somewhat hazy as to just what the organization is, but it is 
your judgment that the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, which is supported by a large group of Methodists and 
Baptists and Presbyterian and other churches, in your opinion is 
leaning too far toward the social doctrine? 

Dr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And departing from the fundamental teachings of 
Christ as we learned them in our, youth? 

Dr. Garman. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. And that you represent the more fundamental belief? 

Dr. Garman. Yes. If I may interrupt, John T. Flynn, in chapter 
10 in his book, The Road Ahead, presented the matter very well. 

Mr. Manon. Unfortunately I have not been able to hear all of your 
statement. What is your principal complaint? 





Dr. McIntyre. Our complaint is that they now have a group who 
engage in discrimination. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Dr. McIntire. We had a considerable fight over in the Navy on 
the ground that there were a great many cases of discrimination. 
This was back in 1944. 

Mr. Manon. It is a matter of discrimination? 

Dr. McIntire. Yes. It is a matter of discrimination in the general 
policy that they are pursuing, of the so-called recognition of particular 
agencies; they have to be graduates of a certain school. 

Mr. Mauon. I see. In other words, the largest schools in the 
country; they have to be graduates of them? 

Dr. McIntire. Oh, no. 

Dr. Garman. No. 

Mr. Mauon. For instance, of Southern Methodist University, 
Baylor Univesity, which is a Baptist school, and so on? 

Dr. Mecintire. No: it is not that. 

Dr. Garman. They must belong to a sectarian organization which 
represents their viewpoint, and which is not acceptable to many 
thousands of fundamentalists who hold to a different belief. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrs. The American Association of Theologica 
Schools 

Dr. McIntire. Even some neutral organization, with scholastic 
standing: but they have to attend a certain school. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this: Approximately what is the en- 
rollment of the seminaries belonging to this organization, and what 
approximately is the enrollment in the schools which represent the 
more conservative side? I know that would have to be a guess. 

Dr. Buswe.tu. We have about 400 in the seminaries, that are active, 
and then a great many other seminaries that have not—— 

Mr. Manon. That is not quite the answer to my question. Would 
there be 500,000, 1,000, or 10,000 in the schools; so many in the 
schools from which you people come? 

Dr. Sram. I do not believe we have that. If you will permit we 
will furnish it. 

Dr. Garman. | believe that is in the record. 

Mr. Manon. You have already presented that? 

Dr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. All of the record will be available to me. 

Dr. Garman. Your question would be difficult to answer; that is, 
to get the actual figures. 

Mr. Manon. Could you give me a rough estimate? 

Dr. Buswe t. I think it can be said, Mr. Chairman, that there is a 
leadership in American Protestantism that does not represent thou- 
sands of people in American Protestantism. 

Mr. Manon. But your fight is not with the theology? 

Dr. Buswetu. No; our fight is against discrimination. 

Dr. McIntire. That is it. 

Mr. Manon. In other branches of the service, for instance, in 
medicine, one of the requirements is training in medicine; the same 
thing is true of dentistry? 

Dr. Garman. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. The thought being that there should be a certain 
standard? 
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Dr. Garman. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Your people are able to meet these educational tests? 

Dr. Garman. Yes. 

Mr. Magon. But they do not happen to come from a particular 
school? 

Dr. Buswe.i. That is right. 

Dr. McIntire. They are not members of that particular associa- 
tion. 

Mr. SHeprrarp. They have to sponsor that particular theology to 
make them acceptable. 

Mr. Manon. What about the National Association of Education 
the NE A—is there some such standard required? 

Dr. Buswe.u. That has nothing to do with the theology side. I 
happen to be a member of that association. 

Dr. McIntire. When they apply for a chaplaincy they are told 
that they do not need our kind, because they did not go to a certain 
school. I have in mind now two young chaplains who were told they 
would have to go to a certain school in New York if they expected to 
get anywhere. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that school receiving a subsidy from the Federal 
Government? 

Dr. McIntire. I do not know. 

Dr. Stam. None of the theological schools are subsidized by 
Federal funds. 

Mr. Sixes. Any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to make a statement first off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. If somebody had merely made the outright state- 
ment that some of the things that you have presented here had taken 
place I would have been inclined to doubt it, but you have docu- 
mented, as far as you could without harming some of the persons 
involved, your statements as presented to us. 

As I view it, the province of this committee is that of dealing with 
the appropriations of funds for the military service, and I doubt that 
this is the subject on which we could, under the limiting powers, and 
in view of the fact that it is largely a policy matter, take any special 
action. 

However I think it is a good thing that it has been possible for you 
gentlemen to present your facts on the record, where they will be 
available not only to the Members of Congress but to the public as 
well, and it is quite possible by this start a further hearing should be 
held by an appropriate group in order that the difficulty may be worked 
out. Because some chaplain is not a graduate of some school that 
somebody claims he should attend should not be the criteria. There 
are two fundamental beliefs which should govern the lives of all people 
in this nation: A belief in God and a loyalty to his country. That is 
what the chaplains advocate. 

Dr. GarMAN. Positively. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do any of your churches in their doctrinal teachings 
advocate pacificism? 

Dr. GARMAN. Positively not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do they advocate that our young men have two 
loyalties, one to God and one to their country? And, that they must 
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be loyal to both? They are not asking for any exemption from 
military service because of any religious belief that they might have. 


MEMBERS IN MILITARY SERVICE 


Now, can you tell us at this time how many young men belonging 
to members of your collective churches are now in the military service? 

Dr. Garman. No; we could not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could you give us an estimate? 

Dr. Stam. We have no definite figures. 

Dr. Garman. I would be glad to attempt to get that. 

Dr. McIntire. In my own church during the past war I had 128 
men in the service. 

Mr. Scrivner. Out of a membership of how many? 

Dr. McIntire. A membership of some 1,600. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a good representation. 

Dr. McIntire. And of that number six of them gave their lives. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any positive facts which you can obtain, 
or any estimate of how many young men and women in your con- 
gregation served during World War II? 

Dr. Garman. I think that could be done; it would require con- 
siderable time and effort. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you give us the approximate figure as to the 
number of men and women who are now in the service? 

Dr. McIntire. We can try to get that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you tell us how many ministers of your faith 
have been accepted as chapiains in any of the three branches of the 
service? 

Dr. GarMAN. Yes; we can get that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have the figures available now? 

Dr. Garman. I have a part of it. I do not recall the World War 
II figures, but I have the names here of 36 men who are in the service 
now. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Who are in service now? 

Dr. GarMAN. Yes. We have quite a few in the Reserves. 

Dr. Buswe.u. Reference was made a while ago to these schools not. 
receiving subsidy from the Government. What I had in mind does 
not refer to the benefits under the GI bill. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. That is a subsidy. 

Dr. Busweuu. These schools are receiving, that is, the students 
are getting benefits under that. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Veterans’ Administration has recognized these 
various schools? 

Dr. Buswe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. As being schools providing proper training? 

Dr. BuswE.u. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. To veterans of World War Il? 

Dr. Buswe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that if one of these men, after he has completed 
his theological training, should have a desire to serve, in his field of 
endeavor, in the military service, or particularly with the Air Force, 
your contention is that as it now exists, he would not be acceptable, 
because his school is not on that list? 
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Dr. Buswe.u. That is exactly right, and yet he got GI benefits. 

Mr. SuepparpD. In other words, the Government recognized the 
school for the purpose of subsidizing the school for GI training pro- 
grams? 

Dr. Buswetu. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. But another branch of the Government refused to 
accept his educational training? 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is a conflict that is constantly taking 
place in other branches, but it does seem to me that if these schools 
measure up to standard of training that is satisfactory to the Veterans’ 
Administration, and if they meet the standards required by the various 
State organizations before they are first recommended. That to me 
does create a rather anomalous situation. 

I was taught that we do have two loyalties: One to our country and 
one to our God, and that Christ preached that his kingdom was not of 
this earth, and that it was a heavenly kingdom, and that if His king- 
dom was of this earth His disciples would fight for Him. 

And as a result of that I have never felt in all of my life that it was 
even contrary to my belief as a Christian to enter the military service. 

Dr. Buswe.u. | served as a chaplain during World War I; and 
my brother was killed during World War II, and I cannot see how 
a pacifist could be a chaplain. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be an inconsistent situation. 

As I said at the outset, | do not know what action this committee 
could take, but I think you should get these facts on the record and 
I think with the presentation that has been made in what I consider a 
Christian spirit, in that there has been no bitterness, no carping, no 
rancor but merely an effort to see that the members of all faiths in 
all branches of our service are treated fairly and are given the same 
consideration, and with those facts I think it is nothing more than 
right that the record be made. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee place 
in the record the presentation contained in the statements that have 
been made covering the subject. 

Mr. Sikes. Without objection that will be done. 

Mr. Taser. I would like to ask one question of these gentlemen? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. If there is a committee of ministers that goes over 
applications for chaplaincy, or to whom the applications are referred, 
I would like to have that committee consulted with respect to the list 
and have it placed into the record. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

Mr. Sixes. And if there is any additional documentary evidence 
which you would like to submit in support of the testimony you have 
riven to the committee we will be very glad to have you do that. 

he committee will place it in the record. 

Dr. Garman. Thank you; Dr. W. W. Breckbill, general superin- 
tendent of the Evangelical Church, was unable to be present today 
and I should like to offer for the record this letter from ‘him. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


THe EVANGELICAL METHODIST, 


Altoona, Pa., June 19, 1941. 
Rev. W. O. H. Garman, 


Chairman of Commission on Chaplains, 
The American Council of Christian Churches, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Broruer GARMAN: I regret that it will be impossible for me to be in 
Washington on Friday, June 22. If the meeting had been in the early part of 
the month I could have been present, but that day is the annual meeting of our 
mission board of which I am president and it is imperative that I be in Winona 
Lake, Ind., on that day. However, I would appreciate it if you would state my 
concern to the commission and the senatorial committee over certain conditions 
that seem to exist in the chaplaincy. 

I do not know if it is accidental or subtly intentional, but there seems to be 
discrimination against fundamental and Bible-believing chaplains and when it 
is possible they have been encouraged to attend schools that have been contrary 
in their teaching to the vital truths of the Word. 

For instance, such was the case with two of our men in the Evangelical Meth- 
odist Union, namely, Roy Jensen, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Eugene Madeira of 
Elizabethtown, Pa. These two young men graduated from the Columbia Bible 
College, Columbia, 8. C., each completed a 4-year course. In the case of Jensen, 
he had previously completed a 4-year course in engineering which more than gave 
him the required credits demanded for the chaplaincy. These boys were told that 
there were only certain schools that the chaplaincy commissions would recognize. 

When these men wrote to the Chiefs of Chaplains, they were told just what 
schools would be acceptable to them and they were encouraged to take at least 1 
year in the Biblical Seminary in New York. This school is a liberal, if not 
modernistic, school. Such a school would certainly dampen their faith and kitl 
their ardor. I believe that each denomination should have the right to designate 
the schools in which their own men should be trained so long as thev meet the 
educational standards set up by the Chiefs of Chaplains. I do not want the 
educational standards to be lowered, but I do protest their right to compel our 
men to attend schools that deny the word and minimize our Christ, making Him 
@ man and only a man. 

I would appreciate your mentioning this condition and voicing our protest at 
the meeting on Friday. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
W. W. BReEcKBILL, 
General Superintendent, 


Evangelical Methodist Church. 

Mr. Sikes. Let me assure you that this committee is always glad to 
hear vou gentlemen. We welcome the opportunity to discuss this 
important matter with you. You have certainly given careful 
thought to your presentation and we shall give full consideration to 
all that vou have said. 

Mr. Manon. And may I just add this thought, that while we have 
the feeling that military matters are important and merit careful 
consideration, I believe that all of us are of the opinion that in the 
final analysis Christianity is the only real hope of the world. 

Dr. Garman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman.* We certainly want the 
members of your committee to know we appreciate your kindness. 
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Dr. Buswe.u. That is exactly right, and yet he got GI benefits. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the Government recognized the 
school for the purpose of subsidizing the school for GI training pro- 
grams? 

Dr. Buswe tu. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. But another branch of the Government refused to 
accept his educational training? 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is a conflict that is constantly taking 
place in other branches, but it does seem to me that if these schools 
measure up to standard of training that is satisfactory to the Veterans’ 
Administration, and if they meet the standards required by the various 
State organizations before they are first recommended. That to me 
does create a rather anomalous situation. 

I was taught that we do have two loyalties: One to our country and 
one to our God, and that Christ preached that his kingdom was not of 
this earth, and that it was a heavenly kingdom, and that if His king- 
dom was of this earth His disciples would fight for Him. 

And as a result of that I have never felt in all of my life that it was 
even contrary to my belief as a Christian to enter the military service. 

Dr. Buswe.u. | served as a chaplain during World War I; and 
my brother was killed during World War II, and I cannot see how 
a pacifist could be a chaplain. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be an inconsistent situation. 

As I said at the outset, I do not know what action this committee 
could take, but I think you should get these facts on the record and 
I think with the presentation that has been made in what I consider a 
Christian spirit, in that there has been no bitterness, no carping, no 
rancor but merely an effort to see that the members of all faiths in 
all branches of our service are treated fairly and are given the same 
consideration, and with those facts I think it is nothing more than 
right that the record be made. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee place 
in the record the presentation contained in the statements that have 
been made covering the subject. 

Mr. Stxes. Without objection that will be done. 

Mr. Taper. | would like to ask one question of these gentlemen? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. If there is a committee of ministers that goes over 
applications for chaplaincy, or to whom the applications are referred, 
I would like to have that committee consulted with respect to the list 
and have it placed into the record. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

Mr. Srxes. And if there is any additional documentary evidence 
which you would like to submit in support of the testimony you have 
given to the committee we will be very glad to have you do that. 
The committee will place it in the record. 

Dr. Garman. Thank you; Dr. W. W. Breckbill, general superin- 
tendent of the Evangelical Church, was unable to be present today 
and I should like to offer for the record this letter from him. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


THE EvANGELICAL METHODIST, 
Altoona, Pa., June 19, 1951. 


Rev. W. O. H. Garman, 
Chairman of Commission on Chaplains, 
The American Council of Christian Churches, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Broruer GARMAN: I regret that it will be impossible for me to be in 
Washington on Friday, June 22. If the meeting had been in the early part of 
the month I could have been present, but that day is the annual meeting of our 
mission board of which I am president and it is imperative that I be in Winona 
Lake, Ind., on that day. However, I would appreciate it if you would state my 
concern to the commission and the senatorial committee over certain conditions 
that seem to exist in the chaplaincy. 

I do not know if it is accidental or subtly intentional, but there seems to be 
discrimination against fundamental and Bible-believing chaplains and when it 
is possible they have been encouraged to attend schools that have been contrary 
in their teaching to the vital truths of the Word. 

For instance, such was the case with two of our men in the Evangelical Meth- 
odist Union, namely, Roy Jensen, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Eugene Madeira of 
Elizabethtown, Pa. These two young men graduated from the Columbia Bible 
College, Columbia, 8. C., each completed a 4-vear course. In the case of Jensen, 
he had previously completed a 4-year course in engineering which more than gave 
him the required credits demanded for the chaplaincy. These boys were told that 
there were only certain schools that the chaplaincy commissions would recognize. 

When these men wrote to the Chiefs of Chaplains, they were told just what 
schools would be acceptable to them and they were encouraged to take at least 1 
vear in the Biblical Seminary in New York. This school is a liberal, if not 
modernistic, school. Such a school would certainly dampen their faith and kill 
their ardor. I believe that each denomination should have the right to designate 
the schools in which their own men should be trained so long as thev meet the 
educational standards set up by the Chiefs of Chaplains. I do not want the 
educational standards to be lowered, but I do protest their right to compel our 
men to attend schools that deny the word and minimize our Christ, making Him 
@ man and only a man. 

I would appreciate your mentioning this condition and voicing our protest at 
the meeting on Friday. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
W. W. BrecKBILL, 
General Superintendent, 
Evangelical Methodist Church. 


Mr. Sikes. Let me assure you that this committee is always glad to 
hear you gentlemen. We welcome the opportunity to discuss this 
important matter with you. You have certainly given careful 
thought to your presentation and we shall give full consideration to 
all that vou have said. 

Mr. Manon. And may I just add this thought, that while we have 
the feeling that military matters are important and merit careful 
consideration, I believe that all of us are of the opinion that in the 
final analysis Christianity is the only real hope of the world. 

Dr. Garman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman.* We certainly want the 
members of your committee to know we appreciate your kindness. 
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